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CHAPTER   L 
BARLT  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOBSB. 

The  Horse  of  Scripture^-The  Greek  Horse — That  of  the  Roman  § 
— The  Arab  of  Anttqiiity — Egyptian^  Libyan,  Numidian,  and 
Moorish  Horses — The  original  British  Horse — Ancient  methods 
of  using  the  Horse. 

THB  HOBSE  OF  SCBIPTUBE. 

|HE  EARLIEST  RECORD  of  the  Horse  which  we  poasesB 
is  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  we  first  find  him  infer- 
entially  mentioned  in  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, as  existing  in  the  wilderness  of  Idumea  ahont 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ. 
Many  commentators,  however,  render  the  word  which  is  translated 
«  mules  "  in  our  version,  as  '*  waters,"  and  thus  a  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  inference  which  is  thence  drawn. 
Moreover,  in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  Genesis,  camels,  goats, 
sheep,  cattle  and  asses  are  all  severally  alluded  to,  but  no  horses; 
80  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  tne  time  of  Jacob,  whose  de- 
parture from  Laban  is  there  narrated,  horses  were  unknown  to  the 
Israelites.  It  was  not  until  after  their  arrival  in  Egypt  that  the 
norse  is  clearly  alluded  to.  Jacob,  on  his  deathbed,  leaves  us  no 
room  to  doubt  his  knowledge  of  the  horse,  and  of  its  being  domefr* 
ticated,  for  he  speaks  of  the  ^*  horse  and  his  rider  '*  in  the  same 
sentence.  Wo  need,  therefore,  go  no  further  for  a  proof  of  the 
early  existence  of  this  animal  in  Egypt,  and  may  assume  that 
there  were  large  numbers  of  thetu  there,  for  Pharaoh  is  recorded 
ftc  have  taxen  "  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  horses," 
tc  pursue  the  Israelites  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  generally  supposed 
from  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  horses  while  the  Israelites 
were  in  Arabia,  that  this  country,  which  has  since  become  so  cele- 
brated for  them,  was  at  that  time  entirely  without  them.  The 
proof,  however,  is  entirely  of  a  negative  character,  though  I  con- 
lesi  that  it  is  as  strong  as  any  of  that  nature  can  well  be.   Indeed, 
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fix  hnndred  jean  later,  Arabia  oould  not  bave  been  remarkable  Id 
an]^  way  for  her  bones,  for  Solomon,  while  be  resorted  to  her  for 
silver  and  gold,  mounted  bis  cavalry  from  Egypt.  Yet  the  latter 
country  could  scarcely  be  the  native  land  of  the  Horse,  not  f*o0* 
■essing  the  extensive  plains  which  are  peculiarly  suited  to  bis  ex- 
istence in  a  wild  state,  and  it  is  considered  probable  that  be  waa 
introduced  from  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly the  native  plains  of  the  Quagga,  the  Zebra,  and  wme  other 
oongcncn  of  the  Horse ;  but  where,  curiously  enough,  be  is  not 
DOW  found  in  a  wild  state.  Thence  be  would  naturally  find  his 
way  into  Egypt,  and  through  Arabia  to  Persia,  Tartary  and  Greece 
ultimatsly  reaching  Great  Britain ;  but  in  what  century  ha  was 
introduced  there  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

THE  GREEK  HORSE. 

Of  the  pbecise  form  of  the  Horse  of  Scripture  we  have  no 
account,  beyond  the  glowing  language  of  Job,  which  will  apply  tn 
almoGt  any  variety  possessing  the  average  spirit  of  the  species. 
The  horse  of  the  Greeks  is  far  better  known,  being  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  writings  of  Xenopbon,  and  preserved  in  the  marble 
friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  which  arc  now  removed  to  our  own  Na- 
tional Museum.  The  above  Greek  writer,  in  giving  his  advice  on 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  says,  "  On  examining  the  feet,  it  is  befit- 
ting first  to  look  to  the  horny  portion  of  the  hoofs,  for  those  horses 
which  have  the  horn  thick  are  far  superior  in  their  feet  to  those 
which  have  it  inin.  Nor  will  it  be  well,  if  one  fail  next  to  observe 
whether  the  hoofs  be  upright  both  before  and  behind,  or  low  and 
flat  to  the  ground  y  for  high  hoofs  keep  the  frog  at  a  distance  from 
the  earth,  while  the  flat  tread  with  equal  pressure  on  the  soil  and 
hard  parts  of  the  foot,  as  is  the  case  with  bandy-legged  men.  And 
Simon  justly  observes  that  well-footed  horses  can  be  known  by  the 
oouud  of  their  tramp,  for  the  hollow  hoof  rings  like  a  cymbal  when 
it  strikes  the  solid  earth.  But  having  begun  from  below,  let  ui 
ascend  to  the  other  parts  of  the  bodv.  It  is  needful  then,  that 
the  parts  above  the  hoof  and  below  the  fetlocks  be  not  too  erect 
like  those  of  the  goat,  for  legs  of  this  kind  being  stiff  and  inflex- 
ible, are  apt  to  jar  the  rider,  and  are  more  liable  to  inflammation. 
The  bones  must  not,  however,  be  too  low  and  springy,  for  in  that, 
ease,  the  fetlocks  are  liable  to  be  abraded  and  wounded,  if  the 
horse  be  gallopped  over  clods  or  stones.  The  bones  of  the  shanks 
sbould  be  thick,  for  these  are  the  columns  which  support  the  body, 
but  they  should  not  have  the  veins  and  flesh  thick  likewise ;  foi 
if  they  have,  when  the  horse  shall  be  gallopped  in  difficult  ground, 
they  will  necessarily  be  filled  with  blood,  and  will  become  varicose. 
90  that  the  shanks  will  be  thickened,  and  the  skin  be  dist^snded 
•nd  relaxed  from  the  bone ;  and  when  this  u  the  case,  it  ofloD 
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fbUoPS  that  tbe  btok  sinew  gives  way  and  readurs  the  horse  lame. 
But  if  the  horsei  whsn  in  action,  bond  hie  knees  flexibly  at  a  walk, 
yon  may  judge  that  he  will  have  his  legs  flexible  when  in  full 
eanter }  for  all  horses  as  they  increase  in  years  increase  in  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  knee.  And  flexible  goers  are  esteemed  highly^  and 
with  juBtioe,  for  such  horses  are  much  less  liable  to  blunder  or  to 
■tumble  than  those  which  have  rigid,  unbending  joints.  But  if 
(he  arms  -below  the  shoulder-blades  be  thick  and  muscalar,  they 
appear  stronger  and  handsomer,  as  is  the  case  also  with  a  man 
The  breast  ako  should  be  broad,  as  well  for  beauty  as  for  strength, 
and  because  it  causes  a  handsomer  action  of  the  fore-legs,  which 
do  not  then  interfere,  but  are  carried  wide  apart.  And  again,  the 
neck  ought  not  to  be  set  on  like  that  of  a  boar,  horizontally  from  the 
ohest,  but  like  that  of  a  game-cock,  should  be  upright  towards  the 
crest,  and  slack  towards  the  flexure ;  and  the  head,  being  long, 
should  have  a  small  and  narrow  jaw-bone,  so  that  the  neck  shall  be 
in  front  of  the  rider,  and  that  the  eye  shall  look  down  on  what  is 
before  the  feet.  A  horse  thus  made  will  be  the  least  likely  to  run 
violently  away,  even  if  he  be  very  high-spirited,  for  horses  do  not 
attempt  to  run  away  by  bringing  in,  but  by  thrusting-  out,  their 
heads  and  necks.  It  is  also  very  necessary  to  observe  whether  the 
mouth  be  fine  or  hard  on  both  sides,  or  on  one  or  the  other.  For 
horses  which  have  not  both  jaws  equally  sensitive,  are  likely  to  be 
hard-mouthed  on  one  side  or  the  other.  And  it  is  better  that  a 
horse  should  have  prominent  than  hollow  eyes,  for  such  a  one  will 
see  to  a  greater  distance.  And  widely-opened  nostrils  are  far 
better  for  respiration  than  narrow,  and  they  give  the  horse  a  fiercer 
aspect ;  for  when  one  stallion  is  enraged  against  another,  or  if  he 
become  angry  while  being  ridden,  he  expands  his  nostrils  to  their 
full  width.  And  the  lo^ier  the  crest,  and  smaller  the  ears,  the 
more  horse-like  and  handsome  is  the  head  rendered ;  while  lofty 
withers  give  the  rider  a  surer  seat  and  produce  a  firmer  adhesion 
between  the  body  and  shoulder.  A  double  loin  is  also  softer  to  sit 
upon,  and  pleasanter  to  look  at,  than  if  it  be  single ;  and  a  deep 
side,  rounded  toward  the  belly,  renders  the  horse  easier  to  sit,  and 
stronger,  and  more  easy  to  keep  in  condition.  The  shorter  and 
broader  the  loin,  the  more  easily  will  the  horse  raise  his  fcre- 
quartcra  and  collect  his  hind-quarters  under  him  in  going.  These 
piints,  moreover,  cause  the  belly  to  appear  the  smaller ;  which,  if 
It  be  large,  at  once  injures  the  appearance  of  the  animal,  and  ren* 
ders  him  weaker  and  less  manageable.  The  quarters  should  be 
broad  and  fleshy,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  sides  and  chest) 
and,  should  they  be  entirely  firji  and  solid,  they  would  be  the 
lighter  in  the  gallop,  and  the  horse  would  be  the  speedier.  Bui 
if  he  should  have  his  buttocks  separated  under  the  tail  by  a  broad 
fine,  he  will  bring  his  hind  legs  under  him  with  a  wider  space  bo* 
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tweoD  them,  and,  so  doiug,  he  will  have  a  pronder  and  btrong^ 
gait  and  aotion,  and  will  in  all  respects  be  the  better  on  them." 

Here  we  have  described,  in  most  exact  terms,  a  cobby  but  spirited 
and  oorky  horse,  with  a  light  and  somewhat  peculiar  carriage  of 
the  head  and  neck,  just  as  we  see  represented  in  the  Elgin  marbles. 

THE  ROMAN  HOBSS. 

Of  the  Roman  Horse  we  know  far  less  ihan  of  that  of  the 
Oreeks  -,  but  the  fact  of  its  inferiority  to  those  of  the  surrounding 
nations  is  established,  for  no  sooner  were  they  brought  into  oof 
lision  with  the  cavalry  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  than  they  sue* 
eumbed.  This  could  only  be  owing  to  the  quadruped,  for  the 
Roman  foot-soldier  was  still  unmatched.  Caosar  depended  for  his 
cavalry  upon  Gallic  horses,  which  were  able  to  ride  down  the  Ro 
man  horses  of  his  rival  Pompey  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
So  also  Crassus  was  unable  to  make  head  in  Asia  against  the  Par* 
thian  horse;  and  from  his  day  until  British  horses  were  trans- 
ported to  Oriental  soil,  the  superiority  of  Asiatic  horses  remained 
undisputed. 

THB  ARAB  OF  ANTIQUITT. 

The  Arab  of  the  present  day  is  said  by  his  countrymen  to 
be  the  same  in  form,  in  courage,  and  in  endurance,  with  the  horse 
which  existed  in  Arabia  before  the  time  of  Christ.  I  have  shown 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Israelites  who  dwelt 
in  Arabia  had  no  horses  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  therefore  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  this  variety  could  have  arrived  at  its  present 
state  of  excellence  much  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  But  beyond  the  traditional  accounts  which  are  preserved 
in  the  various  tribes,  there  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
and  they  are  to  be  regarded  with  considerable  suspicion.  Buffon 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  nevertheless,  that  Arabia  is  the  birthplace 
of  this  animal,  and  his  opinions  are  followed  by  a  host  of  subse- 
quent writers ;  but  I  have  already  given  the  reasons  for  the  con- 
trary conclusion.  The  dry  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  herbage,  show  that  in  a  wild  state  the  horse  could  hardly 
exist  there,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  care  and  superintendence  of 
man  that  the  Arabian  horse  has  become  so  famous. 

EGYPTIAN,  LIBTAN,  NUMIDIAN,  AND  MOORISH  HORSES. 

The  Egyptian  Horse  is  handed  down  to  us  on  some  of  the 
sculptures  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh ;  the  carvings  of  which 
are  m  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  are  very  elaborate  and 
spirited.  Even  the  superficial  veins  are  carefully  rendered ;  and 
hence  we  may  place  some  reliarce  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traiture.    In  all  these  bas-relieft  the  animal  is  represented  with  a 
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luge  and  ooarae  bead,  a  high  orest,  and  a  heavy,  lumbering  bodj. 
not  rarj  disBimilar  to  the  Flemish  horse  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Of  thk  Libyan,  Numidian,  and  Moobish  horses,  which  are 
alluded  to  by  classic  writers,  we  know  little  beyond  the  cursory 
description  of  ^lian,  who  says  that  they  were  slenderly  made, 
and  carried  no  flesh. 

THE  ORIGINAL  BRITISH  HORSE. 

The  NATimB  of  the  original  stock  which  formed  the  found- 
ation of  the  modern  European  horse  is  extremely  doubtful.  In 
Great  Sritain  horses'  bones  are  found  in  caves  which  are  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  but  they  do  not  define  with  any  certainty  the 
form  of  the  original  British  horse,  nor  can  we,  with  certainty, 
arrive  at  the  exact  era  at  which  the  animals  to  which  they  be- 
longed lived  and  died.  It  is,  however,  an  ascertained  fact  that 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Great  Britain  they  found  the  people  in 
posseseion  of  horses,  and  using  them  for  their  chariots  as  well  as 
for  the  purposes  of  riding.  Afler  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  dark  ages,  we  have  no  reliable  history 
to  guide  us,  and  we  are  lefl  to  grope  in  the  dark  from  the  fourth 
century,  when  Yegetius  wrote  on  the  veterinary  art,  until  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts,  when  attention  was  first  paid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  horses  in  this  country. 

ANCIENT  METHODS  OF  USING  THE  HORSE. 

The  mode  of  vsinq  the  horse  adopted  by  the  ancients  was  at 
first  by  harnessing  him  to  a  rude  chariot,  without  springs.  In 
course  of  time,  the  grooms  who  took  care  of  him  found  that  they 
could  manage  him  while  on  his  back  without  the  aid  of  the  saddle 
and  bridle,  which  are  comparatively  modern  inventions.  Hence, 
we  see  the  horse  represented  in  the  Elgin  marbles  as  ridden  with- 
out either  the  one  or  the  other;  and  there  is  also  abundant  written 
testimony  in  support  of  this  mode  of  equitation  being  practised  by 
the  early  Greeks.  This  ingenious  people,  however,  invented  the 
snaffle-bridle,  and  both  rode  and  drove  with  its  aid,  afler  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  the  Olympian  games,  in  which  chariot  races  formed  an 
essential  feature.  The  curb-bit  was  invented  by  the  Romans,  or, 
at  all  events,  was  first  used  by  them ;  but  both  that  people  and  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and  either  vaulted 
on  their  horses,  or  used  the  back  of  a  slave  as  a  stepping-stone,  or 
sometimes  had  recourse  to  a  short  ladder  for  the  purpose.  The 
earliest  period  when  it  can  be  proved  that  the  stirrup  was  in  use 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  this  country.  The 
incidents  of  this  event  in  history  were  recorded  on  the  Bayeuz 
tapestry  by  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  on  this  the 
stirrup  was  depicted,  according  to  the  authority  of  Berenger,  as  a 
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part  of  tho  trappings  ui  ttie  horse.  Shoeing  was  not  practised  bj 
either  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  only  in  cases  of  lameness  was 
the  foot  defended  by  a  sandal,  which,  however,  was  sometimes 
tipped  with  iron. 

Until  some  time  after  the  installation  of  the  Olympian 
Games  the  use  of  the  horse  wab  confined  to  war  and  the  chaset 
Those  games  were  held  every  four  years,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
commenced  about  774  years  before  Christ,  and  as  it  was  not  until 
the  twenty-third  Olympiad  that  the  horse  was  introduced  in  the 
arena,  the  birth  of  horse-racing  may  be  fixed  at  about  the  year  680 
D.G.  At  first  the  horses  were  ridden,  and  the  distance  was  about 
four  miles,  but  in  the  twenty-fiflh  Olympiad  the  chariot  was  intro* 
dnced,  and  after  this  time  became  the  prevailing  instrument  of 
testing  the  speed  and  powers  of  the  Grecian  horse.  Here,  also, 
the  distance  was  about  four  miles,  but  as  a  pillar  was  to  be  rounded 
several  times,  the  race  depended  quite  as  much  on  the  skill  of  tha 
eharioteer  as  on  the  qualities  of  his  horses. 


CHAPTER  II. 
GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 


Habits — External  Form  as  indicaUd  by  Points — Proportions — Ma- 
turity— Average  Age — Periodical  Moulting — Mental  Develop- 
ment— Small  Stomach,  » 

HABITS. 

The  Habits  of  the  horse  in  a  wild  or  free  state,  are  similar  to 
those  of  most  of  the  gregarious  and  graminivorous  animals.  That 
is  to  say,  he  places  his  safety  in  flight;  but  when  compelled  to  make 
a  stand  against  any  of  the  larger  carnivora,  he  fights  strongly  with 
his  heels  and  teeth.  In  all  countries  he  feeds  upon  grass  (green, 
or  dried  as  hay),  straw,  or  grain;  in  addition  to  which  articles  may 
be  placed  earners  milk,  which  is  used  occasionally  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  when  the  usual  supply  of  food  is  altogether  deficient. 
In  a  free  state,  where  the  horse  has  to  travel  far  for  his  food,  he 
becomes  inured  to  fatigue,  and  is  able  to  make  long  journeys,  with- 
out  the  training  which  the  domesticated  animal  requires.  Thus 
tho  South  American  and  Californian  horses,  immediately  after 
being  taken  with  the  lasso,  are  able  to  carry  their  riders  for  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  on  end  at  a  fast  pace,  suffering,  of  course,  from 
the  unaccustomed  pressure  of  the  saddle,  but  not  otherwise  the 
worse  for  their  exertions.  The  walk  and  gallop  are  the  only  na- 
tural paces  of  the  wild  horse;  the  trot  and  canter  being  acquiieU. 
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thougli  to  some  extent  exhibited  by  the  domestioated  horse  before 
breaking,  and  evidently  the  result  of  the  tendency  which  is  always 
displayed  to  hand  down  from  one  generation  to  another  habits 
which  are  not  natural  to  the  species. 

BXTEBNAL  FOBM,  AS  INDICATED  BT  POINTS. 

This  anatomt  of  this  animal  will  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
division  of  this  book,  but  the  external  form  may  now  be  discussed 
with  propriety.  By  horsemen  in  general  this  is  considered  under 
certain  subdivisions,  which  are  called  "points/'  and  which  are 
severally  represented  by  figures  in  the  outline  on  the  following  pa^e. 

The  relative  proportions  of,  and  exact  shape  desirable  m, 
each  of  these  points,  vary  considerably  in  the  several  breeds 
Thus,  when  speed  and  activity  are  essential,  an  oblique  shoulder- 
blade  is  a  sine  qud  non ;  while  for  heavy  harness  it  can  scarcely 
be  too  upright,  enabling  the  pressure  of  the  collar  to  be  more  easily 
borne,  and  allowing  the  animal  to  exert  his  strength  at  right  an- 
gles to  its  long  axis.  Many  men  are  good  judges  of  hunters  and 
hacks,  but  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  qualities  desirable  in 
a  coach  or  cart-horse.  There  are  some  elements,  however,  which 
are  wanted  in  any  horse,  such  as  big  hocks  and  knees,  flat  legs 
with  large  sinews,  open  jaws  and  full  nostrils.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  describe  the  points  of  each  breed ;  but  I  shall  here 
give  those  which  are  always  to  be  attended  to  as  being  of  import- 
ance in  any  kind,  whether  used  for  racing  or  hunting,  for  the  road 
or  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Taking  first  tue  head  : — It  should  be  known  that  the  vo 
hime  of  brain  contained  within  it  determines  the  courage  and 
other  mental  qualities  of  the  individual.  Now  as,  ceteris  paribus, 
size  is  power,  so  without  a  wide  forehead  (which  part  marks  the 
seat  of  the  brain)  you  cannot  expect  a  full  development  of  those 
faculties  known  as  courage,  tractability,  good  temper,  &c.  The 
size  of  the  muzzle  is  partly  regarded  as  an  element  of  beauty,  and 
partly  as  a  sign  of  high  breeding.  Hence,  in  the  cart-horse,  a 
coarse  jaw  and  thick  muzzle  are  not  regarded.  A  large  and  patent 
nostril  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  horses  intended  for  fast  work, 
and  should  be  desirea  even  in  the  cart-horse,  for  in  drawing  heavy 
loads  on  a  hot  day^  his  breathing  may  be  rendered  almost  as  labo- 
rious as  that  of  the  highly-tasked  racehorse  or  hunter.  So  also 
with  the  jaw,  if  there  is  not  ample  width  between  the  two  sides  for 
the  development  and  play  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  the  wind  is 
Bure  to  be  affected,  and,  in  addition,  the  head  cannot  be  nicely 
bent  on  the  neck.  A  defect  in  this  last  point  is  the  usual  cause 
of  that  straight  and  inelegant  setting  on  of  the  head  which  is  sc 
common,  and  which  the  practised  horseman  avoids,  as  alike  un- 
sightly and  prejudicial  to  the  wind  and  the  mouth ;  for  a  horse 
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^hicb  cannot  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  bit  is  sure  to  beoome 
dull  in  bis  mouth,  and  therefore  unpleasant  to  ride  or  drive.  The 
eye  is  to  be  examined  with  a  twofold  purpose,  fintly,  as  an  index 
of  Uie  temper,  the  nature  of  which  is  marked  by  the  expression 
of  this  organ ;  and  secondly,  in  reference  to  its  present  state  of 
soundness,  and  the  probability  of  its  continuing  healthy.  A  fUl 
and  clear  eye,  with  soft,  gazelle-like  expression,  is  scarcely  ever 
associated  with  a  bad  temper,  and  will  most  frequently  continue 
sound,  if  the  management  of  the  horse  to  which  it  belongs  is 
proper  in  itself.  The  ear  should  be  of  medium  size,  not  too  small, 
nor  too  large,  nor  should  it  be  lopped,  though  many  good  lop-eared 
horses  have  been  known,  and  some  very  superior  breeds,  like  that 
of  the  celebrated  Melbourne,  are  notorious  for  this  defect. 

Th:e  Neok  should  be  of  moderate  length,  all  beyond  a  certain 
dimension  being  waste,  and  even  a  moderate-sized  head  at  the  end 
of  an  extremely  long  lever  being  too  much  for  the  muscles  to  sup- 
port. It  should  come  out  full  and  muscular,  with  a  sweep  between 
the  vrithers  and  the  bosom,  and  should  gradually  diminish  till  it 
runa  into  the  head,  with  an  elegant  bend  just  behind  the  ear.  A 
very  narrow  throat  suddenly  bent  at  the  upper  part,  marked  as  the 
thropple,  is  apt  to  be  connected  with  roarings  and  on  that  account 
b  objected  to  by  horsemen. 

In  THB  FoRE-QUABTERS,  there  are  several  points  to  be  atten- 
tively examined,  and  among  these,  the  shoulder  is  regarded  as  of 
most  consequence,  when  the  horse  under  consideration  is  intended 
for  the  saddle.  It  is  evident  that,  unless  there  is  length  of  the 
blade,  and  also  of  the  true  arm,  there  cannot  be  a  full  surface  for 
the  attachment  and  play  of  the  muscles,  nor  can  there  be  the  same 
amount  of  spring  to  take  off  the  jar  which  follows  each  footfall. 
The  straighter  the  angle  formed  by  the  long  axis  of  each  of  these 
bones,  the  less  spring  there  will  be.  So,  also,  if  the  angle  is  not 
sufficient,  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-bbde  will  not  thrust  forward 
the  true  arm,  nor  will  the  latter  be  sufficiently  clothed  with 
muscles  (without  being  loaded)  to  act  on  the  fore-arm,  commonlv 
known  by  the  horseman  as  the  arm.  Hence  it  \a  found,  that  with 
an  upright  shoulder,  not  only  is  the  stride  in  all  the  paces  short 
and  the  action  stumpy,  but  there  is  not  that  elastic  movement 
which  enables  the  horse  to  carry  his  body  along  rapidly  and  evenly, 
without  rising  alternately  behind  and  before,  and  thereby  jarring 
himself  or  his  rider.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upright  shoulder, 
loaded  with  a  thick  mass  of  muscles,  ia  useful  in  the  cart-horse, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  also,  in  the  carriage-horse,  in  both  of  which 
the  pressure  of  the  collar  requires  a  steady  and  comparatively 
motionless  surface  to  bear  it.  The  difference  between  the  two 
extremes  of  oblique  and  upright  shoulders  is  well  illustrated  in 
che  accompany *ng  woodcut,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
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fimoer  At  angle  betveen  tha  blade  (a)  ftod  tbe  true  torn  (i)  n 
Terjr  ooDtiderable,  whtla  in  thr  latter  it  is  mooh  l«aB.  Henee  it 
renilta,  that  when  tbe  mnscles  of  the  blade  brine  tbe  axis  of  tW 
arm  into  ■early  the  game  line  with  its  own  axis,  the  foreonn  (e)  in 
the  oblique  shoolder  will  be  thnist  forward  and  raised  to  a  greatn 
degree  than  in  the  -iprisht  formation,  as  ia  shown  in  tbe  engrannf 
in  tbe  puts  niprebentad  bj  dotted  liuea  (d  e).     It  foliowi,  thei*^ 


lore,  that  horses  intended  to  have  high,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
•  ward  action,  shonld  have  oblique  shoulders,  for  without  them  the; 
will  almost  to  a  oertaintj  either  have  veiy  mean  and  low  action, 
or,  if  the;  do  bend  their  knees,  they  will  put  their  feet  down 
again  nearly  on  the  same  place  as  tbey  took  them  from,  which  po- 
cnliaritj  we  so  often  see  displayed  in  the  cart  breed,  or  those 
nearly'  allied  to  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  shoulder-blade  as  it  seems  to  mc,  and  one  which 
hjie  not  been  generally  admitted  by  writers  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  though  all  arc  ready  to  adjnit  that  iu  Bome  way  or  other 
this  formation  is  essential  to  good  action.  Another  reason  for  the 
obliquity  of  the  shoulder  in  the  ridinf^-horse,  is  that  without  it  the 
saddle  is  nut  kept  back  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  horseman's 
weight  being  thus  thrown  too  forward,  the   action  of  the  fore- 

Iuarter  is  impeded.  Mere  obliquity,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for 
lis  purpose ;  for,  without  a  proper  development  of  muscle,  the 
blade  itself  will  not  keep  the  saddle  in  it«  place.     If,  tberei'orei, 
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(here  is  a  bollow  jtist  behind  ihe  top  of  tbe  blade,  even  if  this  is 
slanting  enongfa,  you  must  expect  the  saddle  to  slip  forward,  and 
should,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  be  careful  to  put  one  on  before  oon« 
dading  a  purchase.     The  point  of  the  shoulder  should  be  well 
dereloped,  but  not  showing  any  rough  protuberances,  which  are 
equally  objectionable  with  a  flat  or  ill-developed  point.   The  length 
of  the  true  arm  is  mainly  dependent  upon  that  of  the  blade ;  but 
sometimes,  when  this  is  oblique  enough,  the  true  arm  is  short  and 
upright,  and  the  elbow  stands  under,  or  only  a  little  behind,  the 
shoulder  point.     This  is  a  very  faulty  conformation,  and  is  seldom 
attended  with  good  action.     The  chief  defect  in  the  elbow  is  seen 
when  it  turns  inwards,  and  rubs  so  closely  against  the  ribs  that  the 
6nger  can  hardly  be  insinuated  between  them  and  it.     Here  the 
elbow  is  said  to  be  tied  or  confined,  and  the  horse  is  very  apt  to 
turn  his  toes  out;  while  the  opposite  formation  is  indicated  by 
tnmed-in,  or   '^pigeon"  toes,  and  turned-out  elbows,  frequently 
accompanying  long-standing  rheumatism  of  the  shoulders.     It 
does  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  the  toes  are  turned  in  or 
out  without  affecting  the  elbow,  but  this  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule.     A  long  and  muscular  fore-arm  is  a  sure  accompaniment  of 
strong  and  sweeping  action,  and  should  be  carefully  prized;  in 
other  respects  there  is  little  to  be  noted  here.     Next  comes  the 
knee,  which  should  bo  broad,  and  when  looked  at  from  the  front 
should  be  much  wider  than  the  limb  above  and  below.     It  should 
taper  off  backwards  to  a  comparatively  thin  edge,  and  should  have 
a  good  development  of  the  pisiform  bone,  which  projects  back- 
wards at  its  upper  part.     The  leg,  immediately  below  the  knee, 
should  be  as  large  as  any  other  part,  and  not  '^  tied  in''  there, 
which  indicates  a  weakness  of  this  part.     A  bending  of  the  knee 
backwards  is  called  a  "  calf-knee,"  and  is  not  objected  to  in  cart- 
horses, in  which  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but  it  is  very  apt 
to  lead  to  strains  of  this  joint  in  the  racehorse  or  hunter.   A  knee 
naturally  bending  somewhat  forward  is  much  preferred  by  good 
judges,  though,  when  it  is  the  result  of  over-work,  it  is  almost 
equally  to  be  avoided  with  the  calf-knee.     Flat,  and  at  the  same 
time  large,  cannon-bones,  without  gumminess,  are  of  great  import- 
ance, and  if  attended  with  a  full-sized  suspensory  ligament,  and 
with  strong,  clean,  and  free  back  sinews,  the  leg  is  to  be  considered 
fiiultless.   -The  fetlock-joint  should  be  of  good  size  and  clean, 
whilst  the  pasterns  should  form  an  angle  with  the  ground,  of  be- 
tween forty-five  and  sixty  degrees.     Lastly,  the  foot  should  be  well 
formed ;  but  the  construction  of  this  part  being  hereafter  more 
fully  described,  I  shall  omit  its  consideration  here. 

In  the  Middlepieoe  the  withers  come  first  under  notice.  It 
is  usual  to  desire  them  high  and  thin,  but  they  are  very  commonly 
too  much  developed,  and  if  the  bony  processes  stand  up  like  the 
edge  of  a  razor,  without  muscle  on  them,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
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ts  objectioaable  rather  than  otherwise.  The  inexperienced  hone- 
man  hi  apt  to  consider  the  existence  of  high  withers  as  a  sure  sign 
that  the  saddle  will  be  carried  well  back,  but  there  are  some  horses 
whose  withers  are  the  greatest  annoyance  to  the  rider,  for  having 
upright  and  short  shoulder-blades,  together  with  high  withers,  the 
saddle  rides  forward  upon  the  latter,  and  chafes  them  in  spite  of 
all  the  padding  which  can  be  introduced.  In  looking  at  this  point, 
I  believe  the  purchaser  should  almost  entirely  disregard  it,  except- 
ing to  take  care  that  it  is  not  too  high  for  the  formation  and  posi- 
feion  of  the  shoulder-blades.  If  these  are  long,  and  thereibre 
slanting,  and  especially  if  in  addition  to  a  proper  position  of  the 
bones  they  are  furnished  with  plenty  of  muscle,  the  withers  may 
be  disregarded,  and  the  action  may  be  expected  to  be  good  even  if 
they  are  so  low  as  to  show  no  rise  between  the  neck  and  the  back. 

The  volume  of  the  chest  is  the  measure  not  only  of  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs,  but  of  that  of  the  large  organs  of  digestion.  Hence, 
unless  there  is  a  middlepiece  of  proper  size,  the  wind  is  seldom 
good,  and  the  stamina  of  the  individual  will  scarcely  ever  be  suffi- 
cient to  bear  hard  work.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  tKe  development 
of  this  part  in  those  breeds  which  are  required  to  move  with  much 
velocity,  where  weight  b  a  great  object ;  and  if  the  body  of  the 
racehorse  or  hunter  was  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  drayhorse,  the 
speed  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  legs  would  give  way 
during  the  first  severe  gallop.  So  also,  a  wide  chest  interferes 
with  the  free  and  rapid,  action  of  the  shoulders  and  arms  as  they 
glide  on  the  ribs ;  and  an  open  bosom  is  almost  always  fatal  to  high 
speed.  In  the  racehorse  and  hunter,  therefore,  capacity  of  chest 
must  be  obtained  by  depth  rather  than  width ;  while  in  the  cart- 
horse, a  wide  chest  and  a  frame  roomy  in  all  directions  is  desired, 
so  as  to  give  good  wind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  the  animal 
to  keep  up  his  flesh  while  working  eight  or  nine  hours  per  day. 
For  light,  quick  draught,  a  formation  intermediate  between  the  two 
is  the  proper  one;  the  large  frame  of  the  cart-horse  being  too  heavy 
for  the  legs  to  bear  at  a  fast  pace,  and  leading  to  their  rapid  de> 
straction  in  trotting  over  our  modem  hard  roads.  The  capacity 
of  the  lungs  is  marked  by  the  size  of  the  chest  at  the  girth;  but 
the  stamina  will  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  back  ribs,  which 
should  be  especially  attended  to. 

A  SHORT  BACK,  with  plenty  of  ground  covered  nevertheless,  is 
the  desideratum  of  every  practised  horseman.  Unless  the  meSf 
Burement  from  the  shoulder  point  to  the  back  of  the  quarters  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  height  at  the  withers,  the  action  is 
confined,  especially  in  the  gallop,  for  the  hind  legs  cannot  be 
brought  sufficiently  forward  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the 
fore-quarter ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  want  of  play  in  the  back,  they 
are  generally  too  much  crippled  in  that  respect.  A  horse  ^*  s]M>rt 
above  nnd  long  below  "  is  the  perfection  of  shape  in  this  particular, 
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Sat  he  is  not  very  commonly  met  with.  Where  length  helow  ia 
wen,  there  u  generally  too  much  space  between  the  last  rib  sgid 
the  hip,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  coupled  with  a  short  back,  we 
too  often  see  the  legs  all  *^  jumped  up  together,''  and  the  action 
short  and  stumpy.  Next  to  these  points  in  the  middlepieoe  it  is 
important  to  pay  attention  to  the  upper  line  of  the  back,  which 
should  bend  down  a  little  behind  the  withers,  and  then  swell  out 
very  gently  to  the  junction  with  the  loins,  which  can  hardly  be 
too  wide  and  muscular.  The  inexperienced  eye  will  otlen  be 
deceived  by  the  hips,  for  if  these  are  narrow  the  muscles  rise  above 
them,  and  make  the  loin  and  back  look  stronger  than  they  really 
are,  the  contrary  being  the  case  where  the  hips  are  wide  and 
ragged.  This  latter  formation,  though  not  so  elegant  as  the  level 
hip,  is  prized  by  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  carried  well  to  hounds, 
and  he  will  jump  at  a  horse  which  would  be  passed  over  with  con- 
tempt by  the  tyro  as  "  a  great  raw-boned  brute."  A  slightly -arched 
loin  is  essential  to  the -power  of  carrying  weight;  a  much-arched, 
or  "  hog"  back,  is  almost  sure  to  give  uneasy  action  from  its  want 
of  elasticity.  '  "*  ' 

In  examining  the  hind-quabter,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
breed,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  animal  is  to  be  put,  that  only 
a  few  general  remarks  eanW-givem-  Thus,  for  hieh  speed,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  length  HUt^tbe  two  bones  whicn  unite  at  the 
stifle-joint,  without  which  the  stride  must  be  more  or  less  limited 
in  extent.  The  exact  position  of  the  hip-joint  not  being  easily 
detected,  the  tyro  has  some  difficulty  in  estimating  the  length  from 
it  to  the  stifle-joint,  but  he  can  readily  measure  the  length  from 
the  root  of  the  tail,  either  with  his  eye  or  with  a  tape,  if  he  cannot 
depend  upon  his  organ  of  sight.  In  a  flat  outline  this  will  come 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  a  horse  of  fifteen  hands  three  inches,  but 
measured  round  the  surface  it  will  be  two  inches  more.  Ag:^in, 
the  lower  thigh,  or  gaskin,  should  be  of  about  the  same  length  3  but 
if  measured  from  the  stifle  to  the  point  of  the  hock,  it  will  be  fully 
twenty-eight  inches  in  a  well-made  horse  of  high  breeding.  These 
measurements,  however,  will  be  much  greater  in  proportion  than 
those  of  the  cart-horse,  who  requires  strength  before  all  things. 
and  whose  stride  is  of  no  consequence  whatever.  In  him,  the 
length  of  the  upper,  or  true  thigh  is  generally  as  great  as  that  of  the 
thoroughbred,  but  the  lower  thigh,  is  much  shorter,  and  the  horse 
stands  with  a  much  straighter  hind  leg,  and  consequently  with  his 
hocks  making  a  very  slight  angle.  Muscular  quarters  and  gaakins 
are  desirable  in  all  breeds ;  for  without  strong  propellers,  no  kind 
of  work  to  which  the  horse  is  put  can  be  duly  performed.  The 
judge  of  a  horse  generally  likes  to  look  at  the  quarters  behind,  so 
as  to  get  a  good  view  of  their  volume  and  unless  they  come  close 
together,  and  leave  no  hollow  below  the  anus,  he  sufi^ecte  that 
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there  is  a  want  of  oonstitution,  and  rejects  the  animal  oq  that 
aooount.  But  not  only  are  mnscIeB  of  full  sise  required,  but  there 
muflt  be  stjrong  joints  to  bear  the  strain  whieh  these  exert,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  the  points  of  the  horse  is  the  hook. 
This  should  be  of  good  size,  but  clean  and  flat,  without  any  gum- 
miness  or  thoroughpios,  and  with  a  good  clean  point  standing  clear 
of  the  rest  of  the  joint;  the  ^*  curby  place"  and  the  situation  of 
spavin  should  be  free  from  enlargement ;  but  to  detect  these  dis- 
eases a  considerable  amount  of  practice  is  required.  Lastly,  the 
hocks  should  be  well  let  down,  which  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  thigh,  and  insures  a  short  cannon-bone.  The  pasterns  and 
feet  should  be  formed  in  correspondence  with  those  of  the  fore 
extremity,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

Such  are  the  recognised  points  to  be  desired  in. the  horse;  but  in 
spite  of  the  general  opinion  of  good  judges  being  in  &vor  of  them« 
as  I  have  described,  no  one  can  predicate  with  certainty  that  a  horse 
possessing  them  all  in  perfection  will  have  a  corresponding  degree 
of  action  out  of  doors.  No  one  who  has  bought  many  horses  will 
be  content  with  an  inspection  in  the  stable,  even  if  the  light  is  as 
good  as  that  of  the  open  air,  for  he  well  knows  that  there  is  often 
a  vast  difference  between  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  horse  which 
he  forms  indoors  and  out.  Much  of  this  depends  upon  the  temper 
of  the  individual,  for  if  he  is  dull  and  heavy  he  will  not  "  make  a 
good  show,''  though  still  he  may  be  capable  of  being  sufficiently 
excited  by  hounds,  and  many  such  horses  are  invaluable  hunters. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  element,  it  will  be  sometimes  found 
that  the  frame  which  looks  nearly  perfectly  symmetrical  while  at 
rest,  becomes  awkward  and  comparatively  unsightly  while  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  horse  which  is  expected  to  move  well  will  often  be 
sent  back  to  his  stall  with  "That  will  do,  thank  you,''  after  a 
single  rUn. 

PROPORTIONS  OF   THE  VARIOUS  POINTS. 

The  proportions  of  the  component  parts  of  the  horse,  as  I  havi* 
already  remarked,  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  different  breeds.  The 
following,  however,  may  be  taken  as  the  most  perfect ;  but  they 
refer  especially  to  the  racer,  hunter,  and  hack,  as  well  as  to  the 
lighter  and  more  blood-like  harness  horses,  and  must  not  be  strictly 
applied  to  the  draught-horse  in  any  of  his  varieties : — 

This  scale  is  drawn  in  inches,  and,  in  the  outline,  the  horse  ii 
supposed  to  be  fifteen  hands  three  inches,  or  sixty-three  inches 
high.  The  measurements  are  the  average  of  those  carefully  taken 
*rom  six  horses  considered  to  be  of  perfect  symmetry.  Two  of 
these  were  celebrated  stallions,  two  thoroughbred  hunters,  and  two 
chargers  of  great  value. 
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Od  comparing  these  meaanrements  with  those  of  Eclipse,  u 
reeorded  by  St.  Bel,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  some  coDniderable 
variation  from  ttoee  of  that  oelehrated  horse,  which  he  is  said  to 
hav€  measured  during  life,  and  to  have  also  checked  his  dimenaioits 
after  death.  Thus,  though  Eclipse  was  very  low  before,  aifd  yet 
was  sixtj-sis  iuchee  high,  his  head  was  twenty-two  inches  long, 
being  the  same  as  the  average  length  of  the  sis  horses  given  by 
myself,  though  they  are  three  inches  lower  at  the  withers,  and  U 
least-five  inches  lower  at  the  croup.  Again,  though  thus  showR 
to  be  particularly  abort,  it  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  width  j 
fbr,  ocoordiog  to  the  eaine  authority,  it  measured  one  foot  aoroM 
Mow  the  eyes;  but,  as  Mr.  Percivall  remarks,  this  must  be  ■ 
mifUke  for  (i&otM  !lie  eyee.     Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is 
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ftocordance  with  the  opinions  of  tho  above  distingaisbed  English 
veterinarian,  that  in  other  respects  "  there  appears  some  aisoord* 
mce  in  his  admeasurements"  of  Eclipse.  Neyertheless,  it  maj 
safely  be  assumed,  according  to  Mr.  Peroivairs  summing  up,  thai 
''  he  was  a  big  horee  in  every  sense  of  the  word ',  he  was  tall  in 
stature,  lebgthy  and  capacious  in  body,  and  large  in  his  limbs 
For  a  big  horse  his  head  was  small,  and  partook  of  the  Arabian 
character.  His  neck  was  unusually  long.  His  shoulder  waa 
strong,  sufficiently  oblique,  and  though  not  remarkable  for,  not 
deficient  in,  depth.  His  chest  was  circular.  He  rose  very  little 
in  his  withers,  being  hisher  behind  than  before.  His  back  was 
lengthy,  and  over  the  loins  roached.  His  quarters  were  straight, 
square,  and  extended.  His  limbs  were  lengthy  and  broad,  and 
his  joints  large,  in  particular  his  arms  and  thighs  were  long  and 
muscular,  and  his  knees  and  hocks  broad  and  well  formed." 

The  scale  which  I  have  given  likewise  differs  in  many  particulars, 
though  only  slightly,  from  that  which  is  usually  found  in  treatisQp^ 
on  the  horse ;  but  I  havf  preferred  trusting  to  Nature  heiseff^  / 
rather  than  to  the  observations  of  previous  writers,  which  may  be 
consulted  by  the  reader  at  any  time. 

MATUBITY. 

The  horse  oompleteb  his  dentition  at  five  years  old,  when 
he  may  be  said  to  be  mature.  At  eight  or  nine  years  the  lower 
teeth  lose  their  marks,  or  black  concavities,  after  which  there  is  no 
reliable  evidence  of  age,  which  can,  however,  be  tolerably  accurately 
guessed  at  from  the  length  of  the  front  teeth  or  nippers,  and  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  horse,  especially  about  the  eyes,  as 
will  be  hereafter  shown. 

Mabes  are  very  commonly  allowed  to  breed  in  their 
third  year,  being  put  to  the  horse  as  two  year  olds.  They  often, 
however,  come  '^in  season"  as  yearlings,  and  manv  would  then 
breed  if  allowed  to  be  covered.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the 
foal  robs  the  dam  of  some  part  of  the  nourishment  which  is  destined 
by  nature  to  develop  the  maternal  frame,  and  hence  the  young 
mare  is  injured  in  size  and  substance  if  she  breeds  before  she  has 
come  very  near  to  maturity. 

AVERAGE  AGE. 

The  average  age  of  the  horse,  when  allowed  to  live  withont 
the  risk  of  accidents  and  disease  which  he  incurs  in  his  usual  work, 
is  about  twenty-five  years.  Instances  of  greater  longevity  are 
recorded  on  good  authority,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
occasionally  he  has  reached  to  thirty-five  or  even  forty  years,  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions,  and  there  are  few  which  live  beyond  the 
twenty-eighth  year,  while  a  large  proportion  die  before  the  twenty- 
fifth.     Stallions  are  over-fed  and  under-exercised  in  proportion,  so 
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ib«t  it  is  DO  wonder  they  become  diseased,  and  seldom  die  from 
old  age ;  but  brood-mares  are  not  so  mismanaged,  and  it  is  foand 
Uiat  they  become  qaite  worn  out  soon  ailer  their  twentieth  year ; 
jind  even  if  allowed  to  live  they  waste  away  and  die  by  degrees, 
generally  somewhere  between  their  twenty-third  and  twenty-eighth 
year. 

PERIODICAL  MOULTING. 

Thb  horse  sheds  his  ooat  once  a  year  in  all  countries,  and 
in  our  climate  a  second  half-moult  is  performed  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  summer  short  coat  is  partially  shed.  This  second  change 
consists,  however,  chiefly  in  a  growth  of  the  already  existing  hairs, 
which  become  coarser  and  longer,  especially  about  the  legs  and 
onder-parts  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time  the  coat  loses  its  gloss, 
and  the  color  is  less  rich,  blacks  becoming  rusty  brown,  and  bays 
more  yellow  or  sandy-colored  than  before.  The  hair  of  the  mane 
and  tail  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  is  not  shed  period- 
ically. 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  mental  development  the  horse  ranks  below  the  dog,  but 
he  is  capable  of  a  considerable  degree  of  education,  though  in 
countries  where  he  is  kept  constantly  confined  he  does  not  appear 
to  great  advantage  in  this  respect.  That  he  may  be  made  to 
understand  what  is  said  to  him  is  clear  enough  from  the  mode  of 
managing  farm-horses,  which  are  all  taught  to  obey  the  voice.  I 
have  on  one  occasion  seen  a  circus-horse  walk,  trot,  and  gallop  at 
the  word  of  command,  and  change  his  paces  on  the  instant ;  but 
this  feat  I  have  never  known  performed  by  any  other  exhibitor, 
nor  do  I  think  it  would  easily  be  imitated.  It  requires  a  high 
order  of  intellect  to  distinguish  between  the  three  paces  and 
change  them  on  the  instant,  and  if  I  had  not  myself  witnessed  the 
performance  on  two  several  occasions  I  should  scarcely  have  cred- 
ited it.  The  brain  of  this  animal  does  not  require  much  rest  by 
sleep,  and  four  or  five  hours  in  quiet  are  sufficient  to  keep  him  in 
health  if  he  is  not  very  hard  worked.  He  readily  sleeps  standing, 
and  some  individuals  never  lie  down ;  but  this  habit  of  sleeping 
standing  should  not  be  encouraeed,  as  it  greatly  distresses  the  legs, 
and  tends  to  produce  fever  of  the  feet,  or  some  other  mischief  in 
the  lower  extremities. 

SMALL  STOBiACH. 

One  of  the  greatest  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the 
horse  is  the  small  size  of  his  stomach,  which  is  also  of  a  very 
simple  nature.  He  is  likewise  without  a  gall  bladder,  showing 
that  the  digestion  must  be  continuous  and  not  interrupted  by  dis- 
tinct intervals,  as  in  the  ruminants  and  carnivora.  Nature  has 
khus  framed  this  animal  in  order  that  he  may  be  atF  all  times  able 
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to  exert  his  atmost  speed,  which  he  eould  not  do  with  the  hum  of 

?rovoDder  in  hie  stomaoh  which  is  carried  hj  the  cow  or  sheep, 
'he  same  prorision  is  shown  in  the  udder  of  the  mare,  which  is 
not  krger  than  that  of  the  goat  or  sheep. 

All  tnese  several  characteristics  of  the  horse  will  be  more  ni- 
nntely  considered  under  the  different  heads  to  which  they  eaoh 
belong }  but  they  are  here  grouped  together  to  give  a  better  general 
idea  of  the  animal  which  is  under  examination. 


CHAPTEB    III. 

THE   H0R8S8  OV  THS  EAST. 

fke  Bart  -The  Egyptian  Horse — The  Horses  of  Dongola  and 
Ai^ssinia — Other  African  Horses— ^The  Modern  Arab — The 
Persian  Horse — The  Turkish  Horse — Other  Asiatic  Horses — 
The  Australian  Horse, 

For  the  following  descriptions  of  Oriental  varieties  of 
the  horse  I  am  indebted  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  having  only 
seen  one  or  two  of  them,  and  those  only  as  single  specimens,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arab. 

THE  BARB. 

■  This  kind  is  named  after  the  country  in  which  it  is  found, 
which  is  rather  an  extensive  one,  comprehending  the  states  of 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  all  lying  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt.  Vegetation  is  very  luxu- 
riant in  the  valleys  watered  by  the  streams  which  descend  from 
the  Atlas  Mountains  in  their  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
grass  is  abundant  in  the  early  spring  and  autumn,  but  in  the 
summer  season  the  great  heat  burns  it  all  up ;  and  therefore  the 
horse  is  dependent  upon  the  care  of  man  for  fodder  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  Berenger  describes  the  true  Barb  as  follows : — 
^^  The  fore-hand  is  long,  slender,  and  badly  furnished  with 
mane ;  but  the  neck  rises  distinctly  and  boldly  out  of  the  withers ; 
the  head  is  small  and  lean ;  ears,  of  good  size,  and  well  placed ; 
shoulders,  light,  obliquely  sloping,  and  broad ;  withers,  thin  and 
high;  loins,  straight  and  short;  flanks  and  ribs,  round,  and  well 
developed;  haunches,  strong;  croup,  somewhat  too  long;  quar- 
ters, muscular  and  full ;  legs,  clean,  and  the  tendons  clearly  marked 
and  separate  from  the  bone;  pasterns,  somewhat  too  long  and 
ilanting ;  feet,  sound  and  of  good  shape.  In  size  they  are  lower 
than  the  Arabs,  seldom  measuring  more  than  fourteen  aud  a  half 
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hjiidi,  and  they  have  not  ae  mneh  spirit,  speed,  or  end  irsnoe,  at 
tkongli  in  external  things  they  are  perhaps  gaperior  to  kim." 

The  GoDOLPHiN  Arabian,  of  which  the  annexed  out  ia  a 
npresentatioti,  is  said  to  have  been  imported  into  France  from 
Barbary,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  been  preaeDted  \y  the  Emperoi 
itf  Morocco  to  Louis  XIV.  as  a  fine  Barb;  but  he  was  thougnt  so 
little  of  in  Paris  that  he  was  set  to  draw  a  cart  about  the  streota. 
from  which  ignoble  occupation  be  was  rescued  by  Mr.  Coke,  and 
brought  over  to  England.  This  gentleman  gave  him  to  a  Mr. 
K'^illiams,  who  kept  the  St.  James'  Coffee-houee,  and  by  him  be 
was  presentod  to  the  Earl  of  Godolpbin  for  stud  porposes.     It 


was,  however,  only  by  chance  that  his  value  was  discovered ;  for 
being  used  as  toaier  to  Hobgoblin,  he  was  merely  put  to  Roiana 
on  the  refusal  of  that  horse  to  cover  her,  the  produce  boirij:;  Lath, 
one  of  the  beat  horses  of  the  day.  The  Godoiphiu  Anbiun  waa 
of  a  brown  bay  color,  and  is  said  to  have  been  about  fifteen  hands 
in  height.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  foaled  about  the  year 
1724,  and  died  in  1753.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this  horse  la 
the  height  of  liis  crest,  and  he  is  also  invariably  represented  with 
round  and  drooping  auiirters.  Several  portraits  of  biro  are  it 
existence,  but  all  render  these  points  in  the  same  manner.     I  am 
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Dot  aware  that  there  are  any  reliable  grounds  for  coDsideru^g  thu 
celebrated  horae  as  a  Barb  rather  than  an  Arab,  and  according  to 
the  usual  description  of  the  former,  his  size  is  against  the  hypo- 
thesis. Still,  as  he  is  generally  so  considered,  I  have  added  hit 
description  to  that  of  the  Barb,  leaving  my  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  HORSE 

In  ths  first  Chapter  I  haye  shown  that  there  is  a  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  the  horse  was  introduced  to  Arabia 
through  Egypt,  and  that  the  latter  country  again  derived  its  supply 
from  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  which  probably  also  furnished 
the  Barbary  States.  The  modern  Egyptian  horse  is  a  very  second- 
rate  animal,  and,  according  to  Burckhardt,  *^  is  ugly,  of  coarse  shape, 
and  looking  more  like  a  cart-horse  than  a  racer."  He  says,  *^  Their 
legs  and  knees,  and  short  and  thick  necks,  are  frequent  defects 
among  them.  The  head  is  sometimes  fine ;  but  I  never  saw  good 
legs  in  an  Egyptian  horse.  They  are  not  able  to  bear  any  great 
fatigue,  but  when  well  fed  their  action  occasionally  is  mure  bril- 
liant than  that  of  the  Arabian ;  their  impetuosity,  however,  ren- 
ders them  peculiarly  desirable  for  heavy  cavalry,  and  it  is  upon 
this  quality  alone  that  their  celebrity  has  ever  been  founded." 

There  are  said  to  be  some  fine  breeds  in  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Egyptian  horse  stands  very  low  in  the 
estimation  of  travellers.  Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  his  breeding  by  the  Viceroy  and  his  subordinates,  and  it  is 
said  that  some  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place. 

THE  HORSES  OF  DONGOLA  AND  ABTSSINIA. 

The  Dongola  breed  has  been  celebrated  by  that  trustworthy 
authority,  Mr.  Bruce,  as  of  the  highest  symmetry,  size,  and 
strength.  He  also  praises  highly  their  temper  and  docility,  but 
seems  to  know  nothing  of  their  actual  performances.  Other  wri- 
ters, however,  find  fault  with  their  want  of  substance,  and  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  deficient  in  stoutness. 

The  Abyssinian  Horse  is  generally  described  as  of  good  size 
%nd  power,  but  I  know  of  no  reliable  authority  on  which  to  depend 
in  reference  to  particular  points. 

OTHER  AFRICAN  HORSES. 

Besides  the  above  distinct  breeds  of  African  horses  there 
are  several  others  which  are  not  clearly  made  out,  but  to  which 
individual  travellers  have  alluded  as,  in  their  opinion,  decided 
varieties  of  the  animal.  Thus  Mr.  TuUy  speaks  of  the  Bornou 
horse  as  superior  both  to  the  Barb  and  Arab,  but  his  statement  is 
not  verified  by  travellers  of  later  date.  The  South  African  horse, 
used  by  the  Kifirs  in  the  recent  wars  with  the  Boors  of  the  Gape 
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if  Oood  Hope,  is  a  nioet  wiry  and  uBefxil  animal ;  bat  there  is  no 
doobt  that  he  has  been  greatly  altered  from  the  original  form  of 
ihe  native  horse  by  crosses  with  the  English  and  Arabian  breeds, 
which  have  been  obtained  by  theft.  In  the  early  days  of  this  set- 
tlement the  native  horse  was  very  small,  seldom  reaching  to  four- 
teen hands,  and  thoi^h  hardy  and  capable  of  standing  a  good  deal 
of  work,  yet  plain  and  unsightly  in  appearance.  The  colonists 
have  so  improved  this  original  stock  that  they  can  now  furnish 
several  thousand  horses  annually  for  exportation,  averaging  fiiloeQ 
hands  in  height,  and  of  very  superior  form  and  action.  They 
show  a  great  deal  of  Arabian  blood,  but  many  of  them  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  thorough-bred  English  horse,  several  of 
which  breed  have  been  at  various  times  introduced  into  the  colony. 

THE  MODERN  ARAB. 

The  controversy  relating  to  the  value  of  this  breed  in  the 
stud  has  raged  with  such  vehemence  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
an  anprejudiced  opinion  upon  it.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite 
clear,  namelv,  that  to  it  in  a  great  measure  we  owe  the  pre-eminence 
of  our  English  thorough-bred.  But  how  long  it  would  take  to 
bring  a  modem  Arab,  even  of  the  highest  caste,  to  the  state  of 
perfection  in  which  we  find  our  own  West  Australians  and  Stock* 
wells  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  This  subject,  however,  will  be 
better  discussed  in  treating  of  the  English  breed  itself. 

Alj  Bet,  who  has  investigated  the  subject  with  great  acuteness. 
and  who  has  had  opportunities  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  wri- 
ters, describes  six  distinct  breeds  of  Arabs.  "  The  first,''  he  says, 
'^  named  the  *  Dgelfe,'  is  found  in  Arabia  Felix.  They  are  rare  at 
Damascus,  but  pretty  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Anaze. 
They  are  remarkable  for  speed  and  fire,  yet  mild  as  lambs ;  they 
support  hunger  and  thirst  for  a  long  time,  are  of  lofby  stature, 
narrow  in  the  chest,  but  deep  in  the  girth,  and  with  long  ears.  A 
oolt  of  this  breed  at  two  years  old  will  cost  in  his  own  country  two 
thousand  Turkish  piastres. 

'^  The  second  breed,  called  ^  Seclaoni,'  comes  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Desert,  resembles  the  '  Dgelfe'  of  Anaze  in  appear- 
anoe,  but  is  not  quite  so  highly  valued. 

*'  Next  comes  the  ^  Mefki,'  handsome,  though  not  so  swifb  as  the 
two  former  breeds,  and  more  resembling  the  Andalusian  in  figure. 
They  are  very  common  about  Damascus. 

^'  Then  the  Sabi  resAmbles  the  Mefki ;  and  the  fiflh  breed,  calUd 
Fridi,  is  very  common,  but  it  is  lecessary  to  try  them  well,  for 
they  arc  often  vicious,  and  do  not  possess  the  excellent  qualities  of 
the  other  breeds. 

'^  Sixth,  comes  the  Nejdi,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bussorab, 
and  if  they  do  not  surpass,  they  at  least  equal,  the  ^  Dgelfe  of* 
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Anaxe,  and  Seclaoni.'  Hones  of  this  breed  are  little  known  at 
Damascus,  and  connoisseurs  assert  that  they  are  incomparable; 
thus  their  value  is  arbitrary,  and  always  exceeds  two  thousand 
piastres. ' 

The  fit  St  and  last  of  these  breeds  are  those  which  are  most  sought 
aflei  by  East  Indian  sportsmen ;  and  Colonel  Bower,  who  is  one  of 
their  strongest  admirers,  tells  us  that  he  once  possessed  a  tliree 
yoar-old  colt  which  stood  fifteen  hands  and  an  inch  at  thut  ago 
tie  describes  him  as  having  *^  the  stereotyped  assortment  of  Eastern 
beauties :  could  stick  his  nose  in  a  tumbler,  and  looked  the  gentle* 
man  all  over;  remarkably  muscular,  and  as  stately  in  his  bearing 
as  an  autocrat,  but  his  clean  fiat  wiry  legs,  measuring  eight  inches 
round  the  shank  below  the  knee,  had  nothing  English  in  their 
composition.  This  was  a  pure  Anaze  Arab,  but  his  career  in  the 
field  was  cut  short  by  his  casting  himself  in  his  stall,  and  dislocat- 
ing his  hip."  It  will  be  seen  that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
breed  which  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  those  who  read  our  mo- 
dern histories  of  the  horse  as  that  called  *'  Kochlani''  or  '*  Kailhan," 
descended  from  the  stud  of  Mahomet,  who  is  5upposed  by  many 
historians  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Arabian  pedigrees. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Prophet,  being  desirous  of  selecting 
mares  for  his  stud,  had  a  number  of  them  which  had  been  used  as 
chai^ers  kept  for  two  days  without  water.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  when  mad  with  thirst,  they  were  set  at  liberty,  and  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  close  to  the  coveted  water,  his  trumpets 
sounded  a  war  charge,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  five  of  them 
that  they  abandoned  the  water,  and  gallopped  to  the  spot  where 
they  expected  to  meet  with  the  still  greater  excitement  of  war. 
These  five  were  therefore  selected  to  form  the  foundation  oi'  his 
stud,  and  from  them  it  is  supposed  that  the  race  called  *^  Kochlani" 
are  descended.  There  is  a  slight  similarity  between  this  name  and 
that  of  the  second  in  the  list  enumerated  by  Ali  Bey,  and  perhaps 
his  "  Seclaoni"  may  be  identical  with  the  '^  Kochlani^'  of  previous 
writers.  It  is  asserted  by  Oriental  travellers  that  pedigrees  exist 
which  can  be  traced  five  hundred  years  back,  and  in  the  highest 
breeds  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  present  great  care  if  t«ken,  and 
many  ceremonies  performed  at  the  covering  of  the  mare  Aflter 
the  birth  of  the  tbal,  a  certificate  is  always  duly  made  out  by  the 
local  authority,  and  this  must  be  done  within  seven  days  of  its 
being  dropped. 

Arabia  is,  in  great  measure,  made  up  of  rocky  mountains  and 
sandy  deserts ;  but  in  Arabia  Felix  there  are  numerous  valleys  of 
remarkable  fertility ;  though  it  is  chiefly  on  the  limited  oasis  sur- 
rounding each  well  or  spring  of  water  that  the  Arab  horses  are 
dependent  for  their  food.  It  is  found  even  in  this  country  that  a 
▼ory  luxuriant  herbage  does  not  suit  the  horse,  whose  frame  he 
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■mnM  Mann  and  heavy  if  he  is  reared  apOD  tho  succulent  graesM 
of  rich  meftdowe,  and  therefore  it  Js  prohable  that  much  of  the 
wiryneM  iif  leg  and  lightDeaa  of  frame  ia  the  Arab  is  due  to  the 
nndy  aoil  in  which  the  graasee  of  these  oasee  take  their  roots. 
Besides  this,  the  dry  nir  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  devel- 
opment of  muscle  and  tendon,  while  the  soft  sands  of  the  desert 
render  it  unnooessary  to  protect  the  feet  with  iron  shoes,  and  thni 
ibey  are  enabled  tc  grow  into  the  form  wLicb  nature  has  designed 
lor  them  as  tbe  most  snitablo  U>  bear  'he  superincumbent  weight 


Pore  Arab?  are  considerabTv  smaller  thnn  nnr  modern  tho- 
rongh-bri^s.  seldom  exceeding  14  hands  i  inches  in  height.  The 
head  ifl  remarknble  for  tbe  width  iicross  ihe  forehead,  which  is  also 
full  and  square,  while  the  muziie  is  finer,  the  face  more  hollowed 
out,  and  the  jaws  more  fully  developed  in  their  proportions  than 
in  any  other  breed  with  which  we  Hre  actjuninted.  The  eye  is  fall 
and  soft,  yet  sparkling  with  animation  on  the  slightest  excitement; 
Ihe  ear  is  small :  the  neck  arched  ;  the  sbonldera  oblique,  but  nns- 
alar ;  the  withers  moderately  high  and  thin ;  the  cheat  rathei 
liirht  in  girth,  but  the  back  ribs  deep  in  proportion,  and  th^  hipa 
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l-hongh  nanow,  veil  united  to  the  back  by  a  Tounded  nuun  oP  pow^ 
erfiil  musoles.  The  oroup  is  high,  and  the  tail  set  on  with  a  cob« 
•iderable  areh.  The  bones  of  the  legs  are  large  in  proportion  ti» 
the  size,  and  the  tendons  fiill  and  free,  the  suspensory  Ligamenti 
being  particularly  strong  and  clean.  The  hocks  are  large  and  tn% 
both  from  curbs  and  spayins ;  and,  lastly,  the  feet,  though  small, 
are  sound,  and  capable  of  bearing  an  amount  of  battering  whiob 
few  well-bred  English  horses  can  sustain.  The  prefixed  engraving 
of  '^  Ghaban,"  an  Arabian  stallion,  shows  most  of  these  points 
extremely  well,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  breed  are 
particularly  well  indicated  by  the  artist,  who  took  the  sketch  fr  )Di 
a  celebrated  Arabian  of  high  caste  in  the  stud  of  the  Kiig  of 
Wurtemburg. 

From  the  full  beyelopmznt  of  the  brain  in  this  breed  it 
might  be  expected  d  priori^  that  the  amount  of  intelligence  and 
courage  possessed  by  them  would  be  far  above  the  average ;  and 
such  is  the  result  of  experience.  Most  of  them  are  extremely 
docile,  and  in  their  native  plains,  where  they  pass  their  lives  in 
constant  communion  with  their  masters,  they  are  possessed  of  fine 
tempers ;  but  if  they  are  highly  fed,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived 
of  exercise  and  cruelly  treated,  their  nervous  system  is  so  sensitive 
that  they  rebel,  and  when  they  fight  they  persevere  to  the  death. 
A  vicious  Arabian  is,  therefore,  a  very  unmanageable  brute,  and 
difficult  to  cure  of  his  bad  propensities.  Good  treatment,  however, 
has  its  eifect  upon  him,  and  when  he  once  shows  his  forgiveness  he 
may  be  depended  on  by  the  individual  that  he  takes  into  his  good 
graces.  This  trait  has  been  well  exemplified  in  the  savage  Arabian 
lately  tamed  by  Mr.  Rarey,  and  in  a  still  more  marked  manner  in 
former  years  in  the  case  of  Chillaby,  who  was,  if  possible,  more 
savage  than  Cruiser,  and  yet  was  so  completely  tamed  by  Hughes, 
the  celebrated  circus-horse  trainer,  that  he  was  able  to  exhibit  him 
as  a  trained  horse,  and  was  never  once  disappointed  by  him.  Thin 
is,  I  believe,  more  than  Mr.  Rarey  can  say  of  the  above  well-known 
savage  horse,  which  was  oue  of  the  first  he  operated  on  in  this 
country. 

The  food  of  this  kind  of  horse  is  of  a  very  dry  though  nour- 
ishing nature,  and  neither  when  at  liberty  nor  when  tied  up  can 
lie  get  much  water,  the  prevalent  opinion  being  that  an  unlimited 
supply  of  this  fluid  injures  his  shape,  and  interferes  with  his  wind. 
It  is  said  that  the  Arab  horse  is  only  fed  twice  a-day ;  but  I  con* 
elude  that  this  only  refers  to  his  allowance  of  corn,  and  that  in 
the  intervals  he  is  permitted  to  pick  up  what  little  dry  herbage 
the  soil  afibrds.  Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  distances  which 
young  colts  are  compelled  to  go  when  first  mounted,  but  I  confess 
that  I  look  with  great  suspicion  upon  these  travellers'  tales.  About 
five  or  six  pounds  of  barley  or  beans,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  oon* 
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Slit  ate  the  daily  allowance  of  corn,  which  is  about  the  weight  of 
half  a  peck  of  goou  oats,  and  would  be  considered  pocr  feed  bj 
oar  English  horses,  unless  the  proportion  of  beans  is  very  large. 

Thb  colors  of  the  Arabian  horses  are  mostly  bay,  chestnut, 
and  gray,  but  occasionally  black.  The  skin  itself  of  the  gray 
horses  is  of  a  deep  slate  color,  and  the  manes  and  tails  are  darker 
than  the  rest  of  die  body. 

The  speed  of  the  Arabs,  which  have  recently  been  brought 
over  to  this  country,  is  undoubtedly  not  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
our  thorough-bred  horses  for  courses  of  moderate  length,  that  is, 
not  exceeding  two  miles ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  at 
longer  distances  there  would  be  an  essential  difference  in  the  result. 
In  the  Goodwood  Cup  an  allowance  is  made  them  of  a  stone,  yet 
no  Arab  has  ever  had  a  chance  of  winning,  and  as  far  as  this  test 
goes  they  are  proved  to  be  inferior  to  the  French  and  American 
horses.  In  India  a  difference  of  weight,  varying  from  1  stone  to 
1  stone  7  pounds,  is  made  in  favor  of  Arabs  as  against  imported 
English  horses,  "  in  order  to  bring  the  two  together"  in  racing 
parlance,  yet  oven  then  few  Arabs  can  compete  with  the  second- 
rate  horses  which  are  imported  from  this  country.  Colonel  Bower 
t«lls  us  that  **  in  India  the  weights  range  from  7i  stone  to  10 
stone,  and  no  uncommon  timing  for  Arabs  is  2  minutes  and  54 
seconds  the  mile  and  a  half;  8  minutes  and  52  seconds  the  2 
miles — it  has  been  done  in  3  minutes  and  48  seconds,  and  the  Arab 
that  did  it  was  once  my  property,  and  his  name  was  the  Child  of 
the  Islands.  He  wfls  a  daisy-cutter,  and  yet  I  have  ridden  him 
over  the  roughest  ground,  and  never  detected  him  in  a  trip.  A 
pleasanter,  safer  hack  could  not  be,  and  a  fleeter  Arab  the  world 
never  saw.  He  stood  14  hands  2  inches,  bay  with  black  points, 
wiry  limbs,  very  muscular  all  over,  and  measured  7}  inches  round 
a  fore  leg  of  the  finest  bone  and  flattest  sinew."  This  time  is  b» 
good  as  that  of  the  average  of  our  Derbys,  but  the  test  is  a  very 
fallacious  one,  and  unless  the  time  is  taken  over  the  same  course 
and  that  in  the  same  running  condition,  no  comparison  can  poB> 
5ib]y  be  drawn. 

Captain  Shakspear,  in  his  recently  published  work  on  the 
'*  Wild  Sports  of  India,"  gives  the  following  most  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  Arab,  as  he  is  now  met  with  in  India.  As  it  differs  in 
tome  particulars  from  the  accounts  of  other  observers,  I  extract  it 
entire.  The  price  of  a  good  Arab,  he  says,  varies  from  150^.  to 
200^.,  and  there  is  plenty  of  choice  in  the  Bombay  and  Bengal 
markets. 

"  The  points  of  the  highest  caste  Arab  horse,  as  compared  with 
the  English  thorough-bred,  are  as  follow :  the  head  is  more  beauti- 
iully  formed,  and  more  intelligent;  the  forehead  broader;  the 
Dinxzle  finer;  the  eye  more  prominent,  more  sleepy-looking  io 
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repoee,  more  brilliant  when  the  animal  is  excited.     The  ear  it 
more  beautifully  pricked,  and  of  exquisite  shape  and  sensitiveneui. 
On  the  back  of  the  trained  hunter,  the  rider  scarcely  requires  to 
keep  his  eye  on  anything  but  the  ears  of  his  horse,  which  give 
indications  of  everything  that  his  ever-watchful  eye  catches  sight 
of     The  nostril  is  not  always  so  open  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  indeed 
often  looks  thick  and  closed ;  but  in  excitement,  and  when  the 
lungs  are  in  full  play  from  the  animal  being  at  speed,  it  expands 
greatly,  and  the  membrane  shows  scarlet  and  as  if  on  fire.     Th« 
game-oock  throttle—that  most  exquisite  formation  of  the  throat 
and  jaws  of  the  biood-horse — is  not  so  commonly  seen  in  the  Arab 
as  in  the  thorough-bred  English  racehorse ;  nor  is  the  head  quite 
90  lean.     The  jaws,  for  the  size  of  the  head,  are  perhaps  more 
apart,  giving  more  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  windpipe.     The 
point  where  the  head  is  put  on  to  the  neck  is  quite  as  delicate  as 
in  the  English  horse.     This  juDction  has  much  more  to  do  with 
the  mouth  of  the  horse  than  most  people  are  aware  of,  and  on  it 
depends  the  pleasure  or  otherwise  of  the  rider.     The  bones,  from 
the  eye  down  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  should  not  be 
too  concave,  or  of  a  deer's  form ;  for  this  in  the  Arab  as  in  the 
English  horse  denotes  a  violent  temper,  though  it  is  very  beautifdl 
to  look  at.     Proceeding  to  the  neck,  we  notice  that  the  Arab  stal- 
lion has  rarely  the  crest  that  an  English  stallion  has.     He  has  a 
strong,  light,  and  muscular  neck,  a  little  short,  perhaps,  compared 
to  the  other,  and  thick.     In  the  pure  breeds,  the  neck  runs  into 
the  shoulders  very  gradually  ^  and  generally;  if  the  horse  has  a 
pretty  good  crest,  comes  down  rather   perpendicularly  into  the 
shoulders;  but  often,  if  he  is  a  little  ewe-necked,  which  is  not 
uncommon  with  the  Arab,  it  runs  in  too  straight,  and  low  down 
in  the  shoulders.     The  Arab,  however,  rarely  carries  his  head, 
when  he  is  being  ridden,  so  high  in  proportion  as  the  English. 
He  is  not  so  well  topped,  which  I  attribute  to  the  different  way  he 
is  reared,  and  to  his  not  being  broken  in  regularly,  like  the  Eng- 
lish horse,  before  he  is  put  to  work.     His  shoulders  are  not  so  flat 
and  thin,  and  he  is  thicker  through  in  these  parts  generally  for 
his  size  than  the  English  thorough- bred  horse.     His  girth  does 
not  show  so  deep,  that  is,  he  does  not  look  so  deep  over  the  heart; 
but  between  the  knees  and  behind  the  saddle,  where  the  English 
horse  very  often  falls  off,  the  Arab  is  barrel-ribbed;  and  this  gives 
him  his  wonderful  endurance  and  his  great  constitutional  points 
This  also  prevent-s  him  from  getting  knocked  up  in  severe  training 
or  under  short  allowance  of  food,  and  in  long  marches.     His  chest 
is  quite  broad  enough  and  deep  enough  for  either  strength  or 
bottom.     The  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  is  both  m  length  and 
backward  inclination,  compared  to  the  humerus,  or  upper  bone  of 
the  arm,  quite  as  fine  in  the  hign-caste  Arab  :is  in  the  English 
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hune ;  while  both  bonee  are  generally  better  furDished  with  uius- 
eles,  better  developed,  and  feel  firmer  to  the  hand.  But  some  of 
the  very  fastest  Arabs  have  their  fore  legs  very  much  under  them ; 
mdced,  so  much  that  no  judge  would  buy  an  English  horse  so 
made.  Yet,  whether  it  be  that  this  form  admits  of  the  joints 
h^ween  these  bones  becoming  more  opened,  when  the  horse 
extends  himself,  or  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  a  fact  that  blood* 
horses  thus  made  are  almost  always  fast  horses.  The  upper  part 
of  their  shoulder-blade  seems  to  run  back  under  the  front  part  of 
the  saddle,  when  they  are  going  their  best.  This  formation  is 
most  common  in  the  lower-sized  Arab,  and  apparently  makes  up 
to  him  for  his  deficiency  in  height.  The  very  fincst-actioned 
Arabs  have  had  this  peculiarity  of  form.  They  are  rather  apt 
to  become  chafed  at  the  elbow-points  by  the  girths,  and  almost 
require  to  have  saddles  made  on  purpose  for  them.  The  elbow- 
point,  that  essential  bone,  which  for  the  sake  of  leverage  should 
be  prominent,  is  fine  in  the  Arab,  and  generally  plays  clear  of  the 
body.  The  fore-arm  is  strong  and  muscular,  and  is  pretty  long ; 
the  knee  square,  with  a  good  speedy  cut  for  the  size  of  the  animal, 
equal  to  the  English  horse ;  while  below  the  knee  the  Arab  shines 
very  conspicuously,  having  a  degree  of  power  there,  both  in  the 
suspensory  ligaments  and  flexor  tendons,  far  superior,  in  proportion 
to  his  size,  to  the  English  horse.  These  are  distinct  and  awav 
fi'om  the  i(hank-bone ;  they  give  a  very  deep  leg,  and  act  mechani- 
cally to  great  advantage.  The  bone  looks  small,  but  then  it  is 
very  dense,  the  hollow  which  contains  the  marrow  being  very 
small,  and  the  material  solid,  more  like  ivory  than  bone,  heavy, 
and  close-grained.  The  flexor  tendons  are  nearly  as  large  and  as 
thick  as  the  canna  bone.  The  pasterns  and  their  joints  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  bones  above  them,  and  are  not  so  long,  straight, 
and  weak  as  those  of  the  English  horse.  The  feet  are  generally 
in  the  same  proportion :  but  the  Arabs  themselves  appear  to  bo 
very  careless  in  their  treatment  of  them.  The  body  or  centre  ^iece 
of  the  Arab  horse  has  rarely  too  great  length.  This  is  w  veij 
UDOommon  fault  in  the  pure  breed ;  and  there  is  no  breeo  of  horses 
that  are  more  even  in  this  respect  than  the  Arab  behind  this, 
we  come  to  a  great  peculiarity  in  the  breed — ^his  ctoup.  I  might 
say  an  Arab  horse  is  known  by  it :  he  is  so  much  more  beautifully 
made  in  his  hind  quarters,  and  in  the  way  his  tail  is  put  on,  than 
most  other  breeds.  His  loins  are  good ;  he  is  well  coupled ;  his 
quarters  are  powerful,  and  his  tail  carried  high ;  and  this  even  in 
castes  that  have  very  little  more  than  a  high-bred  stallion  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  straight-dropped  hind  leg  is  always  a  recom- 
mendation, and  almost  all  racing  Arabs  have  it;  and  this,  when 
extended,  brings  the  hind  foot  under  the  stirrup,  and  the  pro- 
pellers being  of  this  shape  give  a  vast  stride,  wither  t  fear  of  over 
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reach.  The  th.gh9  and  hocks  ar^  good;  the  latter  very  rarelj 
knovf  either  kind  of  spaytn  or  ourhs.  The  points  and  prooeesei 
are  pre-eminently  well  adapted  for  the  attachment  of  the  mnscles : 
while  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  hind  legs  generally  correspond  with 
those  of  the  fore.  The  hocks  are  not  so  mach  let  down,  nor  the 
hind  legs  so  greyhound-like,  as  in  the  thorough-hred  English  horse. 
In  stride,  too,  he  is  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  rounder 
way  of  ^ing,  and  is  not  so  extended  or  so  near  the  ground,  but  if 
more  iiice  a  bound.  Howpyer,  there  are  exceptions ;  and  I  have 
bred  pure  Ara1>s  whose  stride,  for  their  size,  was  very  extended, 
and  quite  like  that  of  English  racehorses." 

The  Mare  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  more  highly  prized  by 
the  Arabs  than  the  stallion ;  but  this  idea  is  said  to  be  unfounded 
by  the  celebrated  Abd  el  Kader,  in  a  highly  interesting  letter  to 
General  Daumas,  which  is  published  in  the  fifth  number  of  Baih/9 
Magazine  of  Sports,     He  remarks  : 

'^  It  is  true  that  the  foal  proceeds  from  the  sire  and  from  the 
dam,  but  the  experience  of  ages  has  proved  that  the  essential  parts 
of  the  body — such  as  the  bones,  the  tendons,  the  nerves,  and  the 
veins — ^proceed  always  from  the  sire.  This  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  meanest  Arab  knows  now  that  any  malady  specially  belonging 
to  the  bones,  under  which  the  sire  may  be  suffering  at  the  time  of 
covering,  will  be  perpetuated  in  his  produce,  such  as  splints,  bone 
and  blood  spavins,  the  shape  of  the  bones,  and  all  diseases  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  dam  may  give  to  her  produce  color,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  resemblance  in  form,  the  foal  naturally  partak- 
ing of  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  animal  which  had  so  long 
borne  it;  but  it  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  it  is  the  sire  who  gives 
strength  to  the  bones,  substance  to  the  tendons,  vigor  to  the  nerves, 
rapidity  of  pace,  in  short,  all  the  principal  qualities.  He  also 
communicates  what  may  be  called  moral  qualities,  and  if  he  be 
unquestionably  of  high  blood  the  foal  is  preserved  from  vice.  Our 
fathers  have  said,  EladndpSr  ma  audouche  hiela — *A  horse  of 
noble  race  has  no  vices.'  An  Arab  will  lend  his  stud  horse  gra- 
tuitoTisly ;  he  never  accepts  payment  for  his  services.  To  hire  out 
a  stud  horse  for  money  is,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Arab,  an  unworthy 
action,  and  is  contrary  to  the  generosity  for  which  he  is  renowned, 
and  although  the  law  allows  it,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of 
it.  But  though  the  Arab  lends  his  stud  horse  gratuitously,  he 
does  not  do  so  to  the  first  comer,  nor  for  any  mare.  No;  the  sup- 
pliant is  often  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  intercession  of  persona 
of  great  interest,  or  even  of  his  wives,  if  he  would  not  see  his  re- 
quest refused.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabs  are  very  difficult  in 
tneir  choice  of  a  stud  horse,  and  if  they  cannot  find  one  of  pure 
blood,  they  prefer  leaving  their  mares  unproductive  rather  than 
put  them  to  a  common  horse.     To  procure  a  good  sire  they  do  not 
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hesitate  to  trave]  any  distance.  The  preceding  has  already  inti- 
mated to  you  my  oonclosion,  that  the  sire  has  more  to  do  with  the 
foal  than  the  dam.  And  my  conclusion  is  identical  with  the  uni- 
Tcrsal  opinion  of  the  Arabs.  They  say.  El  h6r  ilebal  d  /cihcU"^ 
'The  foal  follows  the  sire.' " 

[n  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  he  describes  the  Arab  horses 
•s  distinguished  under  the  following  heads : — ^*  El  JBorr^  El  Sad- 
jim,  El  Mekuere/f  and  El  Berdoune.  El  Horr  is  that  in  which 
■ire  and  dam  are  both  of  noble  race ;  that  takes  the  lead.  El 
Hadjim  is  that  in  which  the  sire  is  noble  and  the  dam  of  common 
race ;  it  is  considered  less  than  El  Horr^  its  name  JSddjim,  ^  defeo- 
tire/  being  derived  from  the  word  ^  Hurdjisa*  which  signifies 
faulty.  El  Mekweref  is  that  in  which  the  dam  is  high  bred  and 
the  sire  is  half  bred ;  although  this  approaches  the  Hadjim^  it  is 
of  much  less  value.  The  name  of  this  class  is  derived  from  '  haraf^* 
mixed.  El  Hadjim  is  superior  in  quality  on  the  same  principle 
that  a  man  whose  father  is  white  and  whose  mother  is  a  negress  is 
superior  to  him  whose  mother  is  white  and  whose  father  is  a  negro. 
El  Berdoune  is  that  class  in  which  both  sire  and  dam  are  badly 
bred.  This  animal  is  a  stranger  to  our  country  The  value  of  a 
horse  is  in  its  breeding." 

THE  PEBSIAN  HOBSE. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  both  of  whom 
resided  many  years  in  Persia,  are  the  chief  authorities  on  this 
subject.  The  former  says : — "  A  variety  of  horses  are  produced 
in  Persia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  border  on  the 
Gulf  still  preserve  here  those  races  of  animals  which  their  ances- 
tors brought  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Arabia.  In  Fars  and  Irak 
they  have  a  mixed  breed  from  the  Arabian,  which  though  stronger 
is  still  a  small  horse  compared  with  either  the  Toorkoman  or  Kho- 
rassan  breed,  which  are  most  prized  by  the  soldiers  of  Persia. 
Both  these  latter  races  have  also  a  great  proportion  of  Arabian 
blood."  Sir  Robert  thus  alludes  to  them  : — "  The  Persian  horses 
never  exceed  fourteen  or  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  high;  yet 
certainly  on  the  whole  they  are  taller  than  Arabs.  Those  of  the 
Desert  and  country  about  Hillah  seem  very  small,  but  are  full  of 
bone,  and  of  good  speed.  General  custom  feeds  and  waters  them 
only  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when  they  are  cleaned.  Their  usual 
provender  is  barley  and  chopped  straw,  which,  if  the  animals  are 
picketed,  is  put  into  a  nosebag  and  hung  from  their  heads ;  but  if 
stabled,  it  is  thrown  into  a  lozenge-shaped  hole,  left  in  t)ic  thick- 
ness of  the  mud  wall  fut^  that  purpose,  but  much  higher  up  than 
the  line  of  our  mangers,  and  then  the  animal  eats  at  his  leisure. 
Hay  is  a  kind  of  food  not  known  here.  The  bedding  of  the  horse 
consists  of  his  dung.     Ailer  being  exposed  to  the  drying  influence 
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of  the  sun  during  the  day,  it  becomes  palyeriseci,  and  in  that  st^ue 
is  nightlj  spread  under  him.  Little  of  it  touches  his  body,  that 
being  covered  by  his  clothing,  a  large  nummud  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  and  bound  firmly  round  his  body  by  a  very  long  surcingle. 
But  this  apparel  is  only  for  cold  weather ;  in  the  warmer  season 
the  night-clothes  are  of  a  lighter  substance,  and  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  the  animal  is  kept  entirely  under  shade.  At  night  he 
is  tied  in  the  court-yard.  The  horses'  heads  are  attached  to  the 
place  of  security  by  double  ropes  from  their  halters,  and  the  heels 
of  their  hinder  legs  are  confined  by  cords  of  twisted  hair,  fastened 
to  iron  rings  and  pegs  driven  into  the  earth.  The  same  custom 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to 
secure  them  from  being  able  to  attack  and  maim  each  other,  the 
whole  stud  generally  consisting  of  stallions.  Their  keepers,  how- 
ever, always  sleep  in  their  rugs  amongst  them  to  prevent  accidents, 
and  sometimes  notwithstanding  all  their  care  they  manage  to  break 
loose,  and  then  the  combat  ensues.  A  general  neighing,  screaming, 
kicking,  and  snorting  soon  raise  the  groom,  and  the  scene  for  a 
while  is  terrible.  Indeed  no  one  can  conceive  the  sudden  uproar 
of  such  a  moment  who  has  not  been  in  Eastern  countries  to  hear 
it,  and  then  all  who  have  must  bear  me  witness  that  the  noise  is 
tremendous.  They  seize,  bite,  and  kick  each  other  with  the  most 
determined  fury,  and  frequently  cannot  be  separated  before  their 
heads  and  haunches  stream  with  blood.'' 

THE  TURKISH  HOBSE. 

This  variety  seems  to  be  merely  the  Arab  developed  by  higher 
food  into  a  larger  sise  and  more  massive  proportions.  The  horses 
of  Constantinople  are  often  sixteen  hands  in  height,  with  very 
elegant  proportions  and  a  crupper  more  highly  developed  than  that 
of  the  Arab.  They  are  said  to  be  extremely  docile,  and  the  two 
specimens  which  I  have  seen  imported  into  this  country  certainly 
b^re  out  this  character,  both  of  them,  though  stallions,  being  as 
quiet  as  any  English  geldings.  They  had  very  high  crests  and 
arched  necks ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
(he  breed.  In  the  records  of  the  turf  in  this  country,  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  sires  are  mentioned  as  Turks;  but  though 
imported  from  Turkey,  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  these  were 
genuine  Arabs. 

OTHER  ASIATIC  HORSES. 

The  Horses  of  Toorkistan  are  described  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
•s  scanty  in  barrel,  long  in  the  leg,  with  ewe  necks  and  large  heads. 
When  crossed  with  those  of  Persia,  they,  however,  are  said  by  him 
to  produce  a  most  magnificent  animal,  all  elegance  and  ela.«ticity. 
and  o/'  a  stronger  form  and  somewhat  larger  size  than  the  best 
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Arabians.  Sir  Alexander  Burns  attributes  to  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  high  crest,  and  large  and  bony  though  somewhat 
long  bodies.  Ue  says,  also,  that  in  Bokhara  there  is  a  breed  of 
Kuszak  horses,  sturdy  and  small,  with  shaggy  eoats  and  very  long 
manes  and  tails,  much  and  deservedly  admired. 

Tub  Tartar  Horses  are  small  and  narrow,  with  long  necks, 
weak  legs,  large  heads,  and  light  middles.  Nevertheless  they  are 
described  as  fast  and  untiring,  and  of  the  most  hardy  nature,  so 
that  they  can  support  themselves  on  a  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
upon  which  even  our  donkeys  would  starve. 

In  various  parts  of  Tartary  horses  are  found  in  a  wilrl 
state,  and  present  a  rough  inelegant  form  not  unlike  that  of  our 
New  Forest  ponies.  In  'her  the  characteristics  of  the  domesti- 
cated Tartar  horse  already  described  are  exhibited  in  a  marked 
manner,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  breeds 
are  identical,  and  that  the  ranks  of  the  latter  are  recruited  from 
the  enormous  herds  of  wild  horses  whkh  are  found  in  countless 
thousands  on  the  edges  of  the  vast  deserts  of  the  country.  They 
are  generally  of  a  red  color,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the  back, 
and  manes  and  tails  of  the  latter  color,  but  almost  always  reddish 
at  the  roots  of  the  dock  and  edges  of  the  mane.  The  Tartars  eat 
the  flesh  both  of  the  wild  and  domesticated  horse,  and  are  said  to 
cook  the  meat  under  their  saddles.  They  also  manufacture  a  drink 
called  kowniss  from  the  milk  obtained  from  the  marc,  which  ic 
fermented  and  distilled  into  an  intoxicating  beverage. 

In  so  vast  a  country  as  India,  it  might  be  expected  that 
numerous  breeds  of  horses  would  be  found,  varying  almost  as  much 
as  the  climates  and  soils  of  Bengal  and  Cabool.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  three  presidencies  imported  and  country-bred 
Arab,  as  well  as  Persian  and  Turkoouian  horses,  are  common 
enough,  as  also  are  importations  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Australia,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  English  horses  are  not  nearly 
so  numerous,  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  voyage  deterring  most 
pei^ple  from  the  speculation,  the  doubtful  nature  of  which  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  insurance  is  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  this  only  insures  the  landing  of  the  animal  alive; 
fur  if  it  is  so  wasted  and  worn  as  to  die  an  hour  afterwards,  the  pol- 
icy is  of  no  value  to  the  insured.  Williamson,  in  his  Wild  Sports 
of  the  East^  describes  the  native  Bengal  breeds  in  the  following 
terms : — **  They  have  generally  Roman  noses,  and  sharp,  narrow 
foreheads,  much  white  in  their  eyes,  ill-shaped  ears,  square  heads, 
thin  necks,  narrow  chests,  shallow  girths,  lank  bellies,  cat  hams, 
goose  rumps,  and  switch  tails !  Some  occasionally  may  be  found 
in  every  respect  well  shaped.  They  are  hardy  and  fleet,  but  inca- 
pable of  carrying  great  weights.  Their  vice  is  proverbial;  yet 
antil  thej  arrive  at  four  or  five  years  they,  are  often  very  docile 
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and  gentle ;  after  that  period  ^hey,  for  the  moet  part,  are  ^?en  tii 
rearing,  kicking,  biting,  and  a  thousand  equally  disagreeable 
habits/'  Other  writers  have  defined  the  several  breeds  found 
throughout  the  southern  parts  of  India,  and  named  them  also,  as 
Toorkyy  Cozakee^  Taxiee,  &e. ;  but  I  understand  from  good  author- 
ity that  there  are  really  no  such  breeds  in  existence  now,  and 
probably  they  were  only  called  into  being  by  the  active  imagina- 
tions of  inventive  writers.  Large  breeding  studs  were  kept  b} 
some  of  the  native  princes,  but  these  were  mainly  dependent  upon 
imported  Arabs  and  Persians,  and  could  claim  no  peculiar  strain 
88  their  own.  The  same  mixture  of  blood  prevails  in  the  present 
day,  with  the  exception  of  the  horses  in  the  northern  provinces. 

The  Birman  Horse  is  very  small,  being  seldom  higher  than 
thirteen  hands,  and  it  is  said  that  some  specimens  are  less  than 
eleven.     The  same  remark  applies  also  to  those  of  China,  Siam, 

and  Java. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN   HORSE. 

The  Irishman's  fifth  quarter  of  the  world  is  now 
abundantly  supplied  with  horses  of  the  first  class,  in  size,  speed, 
and  stoutness,  though  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  the  ani- 
mal was  altogether  unknown  there.  At  first,  from  the  proximity 
of  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  horses  of  these  colonies, 
and  those  of  inferior  value  only,  were  imported  into  the  new  settle- 
ment ;  but  about  the  year  1 835  great  efforts  were  made  by  several 
enterprising  settlers,  both  in  the  Island  of  Van  Dieman  and  also 
on  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  several  horses  of  good  breeding 
were  imported  from  this  country,  especially  by  Mr.  Wilmore  in 
the  former  island.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  climate  is  admirably 
suited  to  this  animal,  and  there  are  now  colonial-bred  horses, 
adapted  for  the  turf  and  the  road,  as  well  as  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, superior  in  soundness  and  probably  in  stoutness,  even  if 
they  are  deficient  in  face,  as  compared  with  the  British  thorough- 
bred. As  far  as  I  know,  no  Australian  horse  has  been  imported 
into  England,  so  that  we  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  two  on 
terms  advantageous  to  the  mother  country ;  nor  possibly  can  we 
altog3ther  depend  upon  the  glowing  accounts  which  are  furnished 
us  of  the  appearance  and  performances  of  our  Antipodean  rivals. 
Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  as  the  soil  and  climate  are  ad- 
mitted to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  imported  horses,  as  indeed 
they  do  all  our  domestic  animals,  and  as  disease  of  all  kinds  is 
extremely  rare,  so  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  good  qualities  the 
Australian  horse  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  our  own.  Their  breeders 
are  so  spirited  and  determined  that  neither  money  nor  trouble  is 
spared  in  procuring  the  best  blood,  an  evidence  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  sale  of  Lord  Londesborough's  stud, 
the  large  sum  of  3120  guineas  (about  $15,000)  was  invented  foi 
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Australia.  This,  probably,  is  the  heaYiest  prioe  vet  paid  at  one 
lale  by  any  colonial  breeder,  bat  numerous  smaller  speculatior  8 
have  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Sence,  whatOTor 
position  b  attained  by  our  friends  over  the  water,  they  will  en- 
tirely owe  to  the  parent  country;  and  I  strongly  suspect  that 
before  long  we  shall  have  to  go  to  them  to  procure  sound  honoi 
jf  high  breeding  for  our  own  studs. 


CHAPTEB   IV. 

THE   HORSES   OF  THE   WESTERN   HEMISPHERE. 


The  South  American  Horse — The  Mustang — The  Indian  Pony — 
The  Canadian  Horse — The  Morgan  Horse — The  Ameriean 
Trotter — The  Narragansei  Pacer — The  American  Thorough- 
bred—  The  Vermont  Cart-Horse —  The  Conestoga  Draught- 
Horse, 

TH£   SOUTH  AMERICAN  HOBSE. 

For  some  time  after  the  discovert  of  America,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  horse  was  entirely  unknown 
in  that  hemisphere,  but  according  to  Azara  a  few  specimens  were 
introduced  there  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1535,  and  in  the 
year  1537  several  were  shipped  to  Paraguay.  From  these  have 
been  bred  the  countless  herds  which  have  since  spread  over  the  '^ 
whole  southern  part  of  the  western  world,  and  passing  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  have  wandered  into  North  America.  In  both  these 
divisions  the  horse  runs  wild,  wherever  there  are  plains  suitable  to 
him,  and  not  yet  brought  under  cultivation ;  but  it  is  in  the  south 
that  the  wild  horse  is  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  numbers,  on  the 
extensive  plains  which  stretch  almost  unbroken  from  the  shores  of 
La  Plata  to  Patagonia.  Here  herds  numbering  some  thousands  in*^ 
each  are  to  be  met  with,  each  under  the  guidance  of  a  master  stal- 
lion, who  enforces  entire  submission  to  his  will  as  long  as  ho  has 
the  power  to  do  so.  Here  the  native  Gaucho  has  only  to  throw 
his  lasso,  and  he  can  at  any  time  supply  himself  with  a  horse  whieh 
will  carry  him  for  miles  at  a  hand  gallop,  when  he  changes  him 
for  another,  and  is  thus  always  mounted  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate. 
In  this  way  Captain  Head  rode  all  across  the  continent  from  one 
shore  to  the  other,  nearly  using  up  one  horse  in  the  course  of  fifty 
er  sixty  miles,  and  then  looking  out  for  another  before  the  first 
was  so  spent  as  to  be  unable  to  assist  him  in  making  the  exchange. 
These  wild  horses  greatly  resemble  their  Spanish  ancestors  in  make 
and  8h%pe.     They  are  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of 
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speed,  bttt  do!  above  the  average  of  foreign  breeds.  They  are, 
however,  from  their  roving  habits,  in  excellent  wind,  and  it  is  said 
chat  a  Gaucho  has  been  known  to  ride  one  fresh  caught  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  without  drawing  bit. 

THB  MUSTANG,  OB  WILD  HOUSE  OF  NORTH  AMBBICA. 

Like  the  wild  horses  of  South  America,  those  of  Mexico 
and  California  are  in  all  probability  descended  from  Spanish  blood, 
v^and  indeed  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover,  with  anything  like 
certainty,  the  source  of  the  Indian  Ponies,  large  herds  of  which 
run  wild  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  this  extensive 
continent.  So  little  do  the  Americans  now  know  or  care  about 
these  wild  horses,  that  the  late  Mr.  Herbert,  who  has  treated  of 
the  American  Uorse  in  two  voht.  quarto,  omits  all  mention  of  them, 
excepting  the  most  cursory  allusion  to  the  Mustang  as  the  origin 
of  the  Indian  Pony,  in  common  with  the  Canadian  horso.  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  weary  my  readers  with  extracts  from  Mr.  Catlin's 
somewhat  fanciful  writings,  but  at  once  proceed  to  allude  to  the 
modern  domesticated  breeds  of  horses  met  with  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

According  to  Mr.  Herbert,  who  seems  to  have  taken  great 
pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  ^'  with  the  one  solitary  exception  of 
the  Norman  horse  in  Canada,  no  special  breeds  have  ever  taken 
root  as  such,  or  been  bred,  or  even  attempted  to  be  bred,  in  their 
purity,  in  any  pait  of  America.  In  Canada  East  the  Norman 
horse,  imported  by  the  early  settlers,  was  bred  for  many  generations 
entirely  unmixed ;  and,  as  the  general  agricultural  horse  of  the 
province,  exists,  yet  so  stunted  in  size  by  the  cold  climate  and  the 
rough  usage  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  for  centuries,  but  in 
no  wise  degenerated,  for  he  possesses  all  the  honesty,  courage,  en- 
durance, hardihood,  soundness  of  constitution,  and  characteristic 
excellence  of  feet  and  legs  of  his  progenitor.''  Besides  this  native 
(Janndian  there  are  also,  among  the  more  active  kinds,  the  Morgan 
horse,  the  American  trotter,  the  Narraganset  pacer,  and  the  tho- 
rough-bred descended  from  English  imported  horses,  with  scarcely 
any  admixture  of  native  blood ;  and  of  the  agricultural  varieties, 
the  Vermont  and  Conestoga  draught-horses,  in  addition  to  oevera 
othen  not  so  easily  made  out. 

THB  INDIAN  PONT. 

The  Indian  Pony,  which  seldom  or  never  exceeds  thirteei 
jands  in  height,  is  remarkable  for  activity  and  strength,  as  com- 
pared with  its  size,  appearing,  like  itb  Scotch  congener,  to  be  almost 
overwhelmed  with  its  rider,  whose  feet  nearly  touch  the  ground, 
yet  moving  under  its  load  with  freedom.  It  has  a  high  crest, 
and  a  flowing  mane  and  tail,  with  a  proud  carriage  of  the  head  of 
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f  pleasing  chuBeter.    The  body  is  strongl;  baill,  and  the  1^ 
eet  are  mwle  of  tbe  most  lasting  materialB.     Lu^e  herds  of   ' 
)  ponies  run  wild  Id  the  prairies  of  tha  Dorth-vest,  and  aimny 
ue  broagbt  into  Canada  for  tbe  use  nf  tho  inhabttADts. 


■afonp 
and  feet 


THE  CANADIAN  HORSE. 
The  Canadian  Horse  is  generally  about  fourteen  to  GAeen 
bands  high,  aud  is  a  remarkabl;  hardy  aaiuial,  oupable  of  travelling 
very  long  distances,  bnt  Id  his  pure  condition  not  above  the  average 
in  speed.  When  crossed,  however,  with  a  tho  rough -bred  horse,  be 
oonibines  the  speed  of  the  latter  with  his  own  cndurunce  and  iron 
Mnstitatiou  and  legs,  and  in  this  way  a  great  njany  of  the  best 
American  trotters  are  bred.  Mr.  Herbert  says,  "  His  crest  is  lofty, 
and  his  demeanor  proud  and  couragcousj  hia  breast  is  full  and 
broad ;  his  shoulders  strong,  though  somewhat  straight,  and  a  little 
inclined  to  be  heavy ;  his  back  broad,  and  his  croup  round,  fledhy, 
and  muscular ;  his  ribs  are  not,  however,  so  much  arched,  nor  are 
tbej  i>o  well  closed  up,  as  his  general  shape  and  build  would  lead 
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one  to  Dxp^t ;  his  legs  and  feet  are  admirable — the  bone  large  and 
flat,  and  Uie  sinews  big  and  nervous  as  steel  springs ;  his  feet  seem 
almost  nnconsoious  of  disease;  his  fetlocks  are  shaggy;  his  mane 
Toluminoos  and  massiye,  not  seldom,  if  untrained,  falling  on  both 
sides  of  his  neok,  and  his  tail  abundant,  both  having  a  peculiar 
crimpled  wave,  if  I  maj  so  express  myself,  the  like  of  which  I 
nevor  saw  in  any  horse  which  had  not  some  strain  of  his  blood."  I 
give  a  sketch  on  the  preceding  page  of  one  of  these  horses,  showing 
the  shape  and  action  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  said  by  good  judges 
to  be  an  excellent  likeness. 

THE  MORGAN  HOBSB. 

The  Morgan  Horsb  has  recently  been  paraded  in  America  as 
a  distinct  strain,  kept  pure  in  its  own  district  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  descended  from  a  single  horse,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Justin  Morgan,  a  schoolmaster  in  Vermont.  In  the  present 
day  the  *^  Morgans"  are  so  much  sought  after  that  in  the  year  1856 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Vermont  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jiinsley,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  same  state.  According  to  this  authority,  the  founder 
of  the  family,  or  strain,  was  got  by  a  horse  called  "  True  Briton,'' 
which  was  said  to  have  been  stolen,  and  whose  pedigree  is  there- 
fore doubtful.  Mr.  Linsley  endeavors  to  prove,  however,  that  he 
was  a  son  of  the  English  thorough-bred  horse  Traveller,  which  he 
assumes  to  be  identical  with  the  son  of  Partner,  known  as  Morton's 
Old  Traveller,  giving  as  his  authority  a  pedigree  inserted  in  the 
Albany  ^*  Cultivator"  of  1846.  The  same  authority  is  also  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  the  dam  of  True  Briton  and  also  of  Justin 
Morgan's  horse  were  of  nearly  pure  English  blood,  aod  that  the 
latter  was  descended  from  the  famous  *'  Cub"  mare ;  but  the  facts 
adduced  seem  of  the  most  doubtful  nature,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Morgan  horse  would  in  this  country  be  considered  as  undoubtedly 
half-bred. 

Mr.  Linsley  describes  the  founder  of  the  Morgan  strain  in  the 
following  terms : — He  "  was  about  fourteen  hands  high,  and  weighed 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifly  pounds.  His  color  was  dark  bay, 
v^ith  black  legs,  mane,  and  tail.  He  had  no  white  hair  upon  him. 
His  mane  and  tail  were  coarse  and  heavy,  but  not  so  massive  as 
has  been  sometimes  described ;  the  hair  of  both  was  straight,  and 
not  inclined  to  curl.  His  head  was  good,  not  extremely  small,  but 
lean  and  bony,  the  face  straight,  forehead  broad,  ears  small,  %nd 
very  fine,  but  set  rather  wide  apart.  His  Qyes  were  medium  size, 
very  dark,  and  prominent,  and  showed  no  white  round  the  edge  of 
the  lid"  (Qy.  iris?).  "His  nostrils  were  very  large,  the  muzzle 
small,  and  the  lips  close  and  firm.  His  back  and  legs  were  per- 
haps  his  most  noticeable  points.     The  former  was  very  short,  the 
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shoulder-blades  and  thigh-bones  being  very  long  and  oblique,  and 
the  loins  exceedingly  broad  and  muscular.  His  body  was  rather 
long,  round,  and  deep,  close  ribbed  up ;  chest  deep  and  wide,  with 
the  breast-bone  projecting  a  good  deal  in  front.  His  legs  weit 
short,  close  jointed,  thin,  but  very  wide,  hard  and  free  from  meat, 
with  muscles  that  were  remarkably  large  tor  a  horse  of  his  size, 
and  this  superabundance  of  muscle  manifested  itself  at  every  p^ep. 
flis  hair  was  short,  and  at  almost  all  seasons  soft  and  glossy.  He 
had  a  little  long  hair  about  the  fetlocks,  and  for  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  fetlock  on  the  back  side  of  the  legs ;  the  rest  of  his 
limbs  were  entirely  free  fVom  it.  His  feet  were  small,  but  well 
shaped,  and  he  was  in  every  respect  perfectly  sound  and  free  from 
blemish.  He  was  a  very  fast  walker.  In  trotting  his  gait  was 
slow  and  smooth,  and  his  step  short  and  nervous;  he  was  not  what 
in  these  days  would  be  called  fast,  and  we  think  it  doubtful  whether 
he  could  trot  a  mile  much,  if  any,  within  four  minutes,  though  it 
is  claimed  by  many  that  he  could  trot  it  in  three.  Although  he 
raised  his  feet  but  little,  he  never  stumbled.  His  proud,  bold,  and 
fearless  style  of  movement,  and  his  vigorous  untiring  action,  have 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed." 

He  describes  him  as  being  fast  ^r  short  dbtances,  by  which  he 
explains  that  he  means  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  he  says  was  the 
usual  distance  run  in  those  days.  From  this  celebrated  horse  are 
descended,  more  or  less  remotely,  '*  Black  Hawk,''  '*  Ethan  Allen,'' 
"American  Eagle,"  and  a  host  of  horses  celebrated  for  gameness, 
and  many  of  them  for  fast-trotting  powers.  But  those  who  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  Mr.  Justin  Morgan's  horse  to  be  considered  the 
founder  of  the  family,  assert  that  before  his  time  a  similar  horse 
prevailed  in  this  district  which  was  made  up  of  crosses  between 
the  Canadian  horse  and  the  English  thorough-bred.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, leave  this  much-vexed  question  for  the  Americans  to  settle 
among  themselves,  contenting  myself  with  a  description  of  the  mo- 
dem Morgan  horse  as  he  is  recognised  throughout  the  states  of 
America.  He  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  admitted  to  be 
very  stout  and  enduring,  with  good  action,  especially  in  the  trot, 
and  great  hardness  of  constitution.  He  shows  very  little  evidence 
of  pure  blood ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  reverse  is  the  ease,  as 
ho  invariably  possesses  a  thick  and  long  mane  and  tail,  with  a  omq- 
■iderable  curl  in  both,  signs  which  may  be  truly  said  are  fatal  to 
his  claims.  In  height  he  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  hands.  His  frame 
IS  corky,  but  not  remarkably  well  put  together,  there  being  gene> 
rally  a  deficiency  in  the  coupling  of  the  bnck  and  loins.  The  fore 
head  is  very  light,  and  carried  high,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Canadians,  but  not  so  heavy  in  the  crest  and  junct'jn  of  the 
nock  to  the  shoulder,  though  the  setting  of  the  head  is  equally 
thick.     On  the  whole,  the  Morgan  horse  may  be  doscribed  as  ex 
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Uvnielj  usefiil,  but  deficient  in  what  we  call  "quality/'  in  propor* 
lion  to  the  absence  of  thorough  blood. 


THB  AMERICAN  TROTTER. 

Thx  irue  mv>I)£RN  trotting  H0R8S  is  a  most  remarkable 
indtanco  of  what  may  be  done  by  keeping  an  animal  to  one.  kind 
of  work  for  generations,  and  selecting  the  specimens  best  fitted  for 
it  to  breed  from.  In  this  country  a  thorough-bred  horse,  or  even 
one  of  nearly  pure  blood,  could  not  be  found  at  any  price  to  trot  a 
mile  in  three  miuute?  yet  in  America  there  are  plenty,  uf  blood 
almost  entiroly  derive:  from  the  English  turf  horse,  which  will 
perform  the  distance  in  two  minutes  and  forty  seconds,  and  some 
in  considerably  less  time.  In  America  private  and  public  trotting 
matches  in  harness  have  been  for  many  years  the  chief  amusement 
of  the  town  population,  and,  until  very  recently,  when  flat  racing 
or  running,  as  it  is  called  there,  has  been  more  developed,  a  fast 
trotter  fetched  a  higher  price  than  any  other  description  of  horse. 
Trotting  matches  are,  in  fact,  tJie  national  sport,  just  as  racing  is 
that  of  our  own  country.  Latterly,  however,  the  amusement  has 
been  somewhat  on  the  decline,  the  aristocratic  classes  holding  them- 
selves aloof,  and  patronizing  the  turf  in  preference.  Still  there  is 
no  diminution  in  the  pace  of  their  trotters,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  celebrated  Flora  Temple  has  recently  made  the  best  time  on 
record,  having,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1859,  when  fourteen  years 
old,  done  a  third  mile  heat  in  two  minutes,  nineteen  and  three- 
quarter  seconds,  and  having,  in  June,  1861,  performed  three  sepa- 
rate mile  heats  in  the  wonderfully  short  time  of  seven  minutes, 
six  and  a  half  seconds. 

Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  quarto  work  on  "  The  Horse  of  America," 
clearly  shows  the  reason  why  our  transatlantic  cousins  excel  us  in 
their  trotters,  and  why  they  take  to  this  species  of  amusement  in 
preference  to  others.  After  enumerating  several  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  quite  so  cogent  as  to  him,  he  more  pertinently  says, 
''  Another  reason,  inferior  in  practical  truth  to  the  others  adduced, 
but  physically  superior,  is  thb, — that  before  American  trotton 
could  be  generally  used  in  Great  Britain,  the  whole  system  of 
British  road-making  must  be  altered,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur. 
On  an  ordinary  English  macadamized  turnpike,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  hardest  central  part  of  the  New  York  Third  Ave- 
nue, without  any  soft  track  alongside  of  it,  an  American  trotter 
would  pound  his  shoes  off  in  an  hour's  trot,  and  his  feet  off  in  a 
week's  driving ;  and  this  is  doubtless,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
objections  heretofore  offered,  one  which  must  operate  For  ever 
against  the  general  use  of  trotters  after  the  American  fashion 
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and  Uiat  his  qualities  as  a  trotter  cannot  be  ascribed  or  (raced  to 
his  origin  fVom,  or  connection  with,  any  one  blood  more  than  an- 
other. It  is  trae,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  of  trotting  horses 
the  pedigrees  have  been  so  little  alluded  to,  and  probably  from  the 
nature  of  circumstances  are  so  seldom  attainable,  that  few,  indeed, 
can  be  directly  traced  to  any  distance  in  blood.  Enough  is  known, 
however,  to  show  that  some  horses  of  first-rate  powers  ha?e  come 
from  the  Canadian  or  Norman-French  stock ;  some  from  the  ordi* 
nary  undistinguished  country  horse  of  the  southernmost  of  the  mid* 
land  states;  some  from  the  Vermont  family;  some  from  the  Indiap 
pony ;  and  lastly,  some  mainly,  if* not  entirely,  from  the  thorough- 
Drcd .  To  no  one  of  these  families  can  any  superiority  be  attributed 
as  producing  trotters  of  great  speed.  All  have  shown  their  speci- 
mens by  moans  of  which  to  claim  their  share  in  the  production. 
Only  it  may  be  affirmed,  generally,  that  while  some  very  &mous 
trotting  horses  haye  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  thorough-bred,  the 
low,  lazy,  lounging,  daisy-cutting  gait  and  action  of  the  full-blooded 
horse  of  Oriental  blood  is  not  generally  compatible  with  great  trot- 
ting action  or  speed.  Still  it  is  true  that  the  be^t  time-trotters 
have  not  the  round,  high-stepped  action  which  is  prized  in  carriage- 
horses,  or  parade-horses  for  show,  and  which  probably  originated 
and  existed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  Flemish  or  the  Hanoye- 
rian  horse  of  the  coldest  of  all  imaginable  strains  of  blood;  and  that 
they  haye  in  a  great  measure  the  long  reaching  stride,  the  quick 
gather,  and  the  comparatiyely  low  step  of  the  thorough-bred. ' 

THE  NABRAGAN8ET  PACER. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  beautiful  variety  of  the  American 
horse,  which  is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct,  is  descended  from  the 
Spanish  horse.  There  are  several  traditions  afioat  in  support  of 
thiB  and  other  theories,  but  by  general  consent  it  is  admitted  that 
the  above  theory  as  to  his  origin  is  the  true  one.  According  to 
this,  he  was  introduced  into  New  England  by  Governor  Robinson, 
from  Andalusia,  and  for  many  years  the  breed  was  kept  up  for  the 
supply  of  Cuba,  the  voyage  being  much  shorter  than  that  from  the 
mother  country,  Spain.  These  horses  were  of  good  size  and  natural 
pacers,  the  action  being  on  alternate  sides,  but  remarkably  easy, 
which  is  more  than  can  always  be  said  of  the  modern  racers  or 
pacers.  As  the  roads  improved,  however,  in  the  West  India 
islands,  carriages  were  introduced,  and  then,  the  demand  ceasing 
almost  entirely,  the  breed  was  neglected,  and  is  now  unknown  in 
its  pure  form. 

THE  AMERICAN  THOROUGH-BRED. 

Until  the  English  Thorough-bred  Horse  is  described,  it  is 
smircely  possible  to  enter  fully  into  the  pedigree  of  the  American 
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iloBoended  u  the  latter  is  from  stock  imported  from  the  mother 
ooimtry.  But,  taking  the  fact  for  granted,  I  may  proceed  to  allude 
to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  date  of  the  first  importation.  It  appears  that  shortly  prior  to 
the  year  1750,  a  Mr.  Ogle,  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  was  in  poe- 
session  of  Spark,  presented  to  him  by  Lord  Baltimore.  About  the 
same  time  he  also  imported  Queen  Mab,  by  Musgrove's  gray  Arab; 
and.  soon  afterwards,  Colonel  Tasker  obtained  Selima,  daughtcT 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian}  while  Colonel  Colville's  Miss  Colville, 
known  in  the  English  Stud  Book  as  Wilkes'  Old  Hautboy  mare, 
Colonel  Taylor's  Jenny  Cameron,  and  Routh's  Crab,  were  severally 
introduced  into  the  colony.  In  1747,  Monkey,  by  the  Lonsdale 
bay  Arab,  though  in  his  twenty-second  year,  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  got  some  good  stock,  followed  during  the  next  year  by  Jolly 
Roger,  by  Roundhead,  out  of  a  Partner  mare.  About  1764,  Fear- 
nought, a  son  of  Regulus  and  Silvertail,  and  therefore  of  the  very 
highest  English  blood,  went  to  America,  and  within  a  few  years 
of  that  date  Morton's  Traveller,  by  Partner,  out  of  a  mare  by  the 
Bloody  Buttocks  Arabian,  which  completes  the  list  of  the  importa- 
tions prior  to  the  War  of  Independence.  It  must  be  observed^ 
that,  before  the  year  1829,  no  Turf  Register  existed  in  America^ 
and  hence  there  is  not  the  same  guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  a 
pedigree  as  in  England,  where  there  are  authentic  records  which 
reach  to  a  much  earlier  period.  Moreover,  the  war  upset  the 
homes  of  so  many  families,  that  multitudes  of  documents  were  lost; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  believe  sufficient  has  been  preserved  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  pedigrees  belooging  to  the  borses  which  I 
have  enumerated,  and  whose  progeny  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
present  day,  their  blood  being  mingled  with  that  of  numerous  im- 
portations of  a  more  recent  date.  The  love  of  racing  was  very  soon 
implanted  in  the  colonists  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from  whom 
it  spread  to  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  these  southern  states 
the  sport  has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  day  with  great  spirit. 
Tendessee  was  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  the  racing  mania  soon 
*  after  its  first  settlement,  as  also  may  be  said  of  Kentucky,  both 
states  having  possessed  some  very  celebrated  horses  at  various 
times.  New  York  joined  in  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  southern 
states,  no  organised  raoing-ciub  existing  there  until  after  the  com 
men  cement  of  the  present  century;  although  there  were  smaU 
racecourses  at  Newmarket  and  Jamaica  before  the  Revolution. 
But  the  energy  of  the  true  Yankee  sent  the  New  Yorkites  ahead, 
and  they  soon  became  worthy  rivals  of  the  southern  statesmen. 
Prom  1815  to  1845,  the  great  stables  of  the  North  and  South 
were  carried  on  under  a  most  honorable  rivalry;  but  at  the  second 
9f  these  dates,  it  so  happened  that  a  vast  number  of  the  most  ener- 
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getio  sapporten  of  the  turf  in  the  northern  states  withdrew  froD 
the  arena,  and,  as  thej  disappeared,  none  filled  the  gaps,  ezoept 
a  few  professed  trainers  and  jockeys,  who  carried  racing  on  entirelj 
as  a  business,  and  regardless  of  that  honorable  spirit  which  had 
previously  distinguished  it.  Trotting  also  came  into  fashion,  and 
the  fiinatics  preached  a  crusade  against  both,  which  tooK  double 
effect  upon  the  sport,  already  tottering  to  its  fall.  It  may  indeed 
be  said,  that  from  1845  to  1855,  racing  in  America  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  south  -,  but  about  1855  or  185G  a  new  jockby-club 
was  established  in  New  York,  and  its  members  laid  out  a  new  race- 
course on  Long  Island ;  but  still  the  second  effort  was  not  equal  to 
the  first,  and  New  Orleans  has  taken  the  wind  altogether  out  of 
the  Long  Island  sails,  by  the  spirited  attempt  which  has  been 
made  by  Mi  Ten  Broeck  to  match  his  stud  against  the  first  Eng- 
lish horses  on  their  own  ground.  That  he  has  failed  in  carrying 
off  the  Derby  with  Umpire  is  no  proof  of  the  general  inferiority 
of  American  horses  to  those  of  England,  any  more  than  his  other 
great  successes  are  enough  to  insure  a  conviction  of  the  opposite 
condition  in  any  unprejudiced  mind.  Umpire  might  have  been 
an  exceptional  horse,  and  granting  to  him  the  high  form  which  he 
was  last  year  (1859)  assured  to  possess,  it  would  prove  nothing 
quoad  the  general  form  of  the  horses  of  his  country.  Still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  much  nearer  to  our  own  than  was 
believed  to  be  the  case  ben)re  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  came  among  us;  but 
how  near  they  are  is  yet  a  vexed  question,  which  will  take  some 
time  to  settle. 

The  American  thorouoh-bred  horse  is  said  to  be  much 
stouter  than  the  modern  English  strains ;  and  without  doubt  Mr 
Ten  Broeck's  Prioress  can  stay  better  than  most  English  horses, 
though  she  is  not  considered  by  the  Americans  themselves  to  be 
quite  up  to  the  best  staying  form  which  they  possess.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  will  be  better  considered  ailer  the  performances 
of  the  English  horse  are  carefully  examined.  It  must  be  rem<)m- 
bered  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  horses  recently  brought  over 
to  this  country,  we  have  no  means  of  comparison  beyond  the  time 
test,  which  is  not  a  reliable  one ;  firstly,  because  we  have  no  time- 
races  here ;  and,  secondly,  because  none  of  our  long  distances  aro 
run  from  end  to  end.  As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  Charleston,  all  Mr.  Ten 
Broeck's  horses  have  been  extremely  narrow,  the  crack  Umpire  in 
particular  being  ^Mike  two  deal  boards  nailed  together,"  as  the 
^  men  of  stable  mind "  say  here.  His  hips  are  the  narrowest  1 
ever  saw  in  a  horse  supposed  tx)  be  of  first  class,  and  those  of 
Prioress  are  not  much  more  developed.  The  celebrated  horse, 
Lexington,  who  is  out  of  the  same  mare  as  Umpire,  is  also  reported 
to  have  been  very  narrow  in  the  hips,  so  that  probably  this  pecii' 
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barity  runs  <  Kroughout  that  strain  of  blood,  but  whether  derived 
from  Alice  <  !ameal  or  from  Boston  (who  got  both  Lexington  and 
Lecompte,  the  latter  the  sire  of  Umpire)  I  cannot  say.  Neverthe- 
less, unlesn  the  time-test  is  utterly  fallacious  both  Lexington  and 
Lecompte  must  have  been  stout,  for  they  have  each  done  four 
miles,  undrdT  seven  stone  two,  in  seven  minutes  twenty-six  seconds, 
with  a  8tart  similar  to  that  adopted  in  England.  Lexington,  with 
the  8^>ue  kind  of  start,  has  performed  the  same  task  in  seven  min 
utes  twenty-three  and  a  half  seconds,  and  with  a  running  start 
against  time,  in  the  extraordinarily  short  time  of  seven  minutes 
niiMteen  and  three-quarter  seconds. 


THE  VERMONT  CART-HORSE. 

A  DISTINCT  BREED  of  draught-horses  under  this  name  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Herbert  as  existing  in  Vermont  and  the  adjacent 
country,  though  now,  he  says,  less  marked  than  it  was  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  railroads.  I  cannot,  however,  find  any  other 
authority  for  it,  nor  do  I  quite  agree  with  the  above  writer  in 
thinking  the  breed,  if  he  rightly  describes  it,  as  identical  with  the 
Cleveland  Bay.  He  says,  ^^  These  are  the  very  models  of  what 
draught-horses  should  be ;  combining  immense  power  with  great 
quickness,  a  very  respectable  turn  of  speed,  fine  show,  and  good 
action.  These  animals  have  almost  invariably  lofty  crests,  thin 
withers,  and  well  set  on  heads;  and  although  they  are  emphati- 
cally draught-horses,  they  have  none  of  that  shagginess  of  mane, 
tail,  and  fetlocks,  which  indicates  a  descent  from  the  black  horse 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  none  of  that  peculiar  curliness  or  waviness 
which  marks  the  existence  of  Canadian  or  Norman  blood  for  many 
generations,  and  which  is  discoverable  in  the  manes  and  tails  of 
very  many  of  the  horses  which  claim  to  be  pure  Morgans.  The 
peculiar  characteristic,  however,  of  these  horses,  is  the  shortness 
of  their  backs^  the  roundness  of  their  barrels,  and  the  closeness  of 
their  ribbing  up.  One  would  say  that  they  are  ponies  until  he 
comes  to  stand  beside  them,  when  he  is  astonished  to  find  that  they 
are  ofiener  over  than  under  sixteen  hands  in  height." 


THE  CONESTOGA  DRAUOHT-HORSE. 

The  LAST  on  the  list  of  American  horses  is  that  known  uudei 
the  above  name,  which  was  given  to  it  from  being  produced  in  the 
valley  of  Conestoga,  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  verj 
large  muscular  horse,  oflen  reaching  to  seventeen  hands  and  up- 
wards, and  closely  resembling  the  heaviest  breeds  of  German  and 


Flcmiah  carL-horses.  The  early  settlers  of  this  part  of  the  Uottcfl 
States  were  oiosth  GemiaDS,  and  they  cither  brought  over  with 
tiein  some  of  the  horseB  of  their  countrj,  or  else  they  have  since 
(elected  from  those  within  their  reach  the  animals  most  resombling 
in  appeamnee  thciir  old  favorites  when  in  their  fatherland.  There 
a,  however,  do  record  of  the  origin  of  the  breed,  and  all  that  cao 
be  done  is  to  describe  it  us  it  now  ezisU. 

The  accompanvino  sketch  embodies  the  general  appearance 
of  these  horses,  and  by  coaiparing  it  with  the  London  dray-horee, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  differs  only  slightly,  having  the  same  heavy 
outline  of  form,  united  with  similar  comparatively  light  Hmbs,  bat 
not  burdened  with  the  mountains  of  flesh  and  heavy  crests  which 
have  been  produced  in  England  for  purposes  of  show.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, theae  horses  are  chiefly  used  for  wagons,  and  eoine  few 
of  them,  when  of  inferior  shape,  for  the  canal  traffic.  They  ar« 
50od  honest  workers,  and  are  quicker  and  lighter  in  their  action 
than  might  be  expected  from  their  weight.  Indeed,  some  of  theni 
■re  still  used  for  heavy  carriages;  but  even  in  Pennsylvania,  for 
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(jikick  work,  they  are  generally  replaced  by  the  Vermont  horse,  oi 
4ome  nondenoript  of  mixed  blood,  with  which  America  i&  com- 
pletely oTerrun. 

In  color  they  follow  the  Flemish  horses,  except  .^hat  black  is  rare 
among  them,  but  like  the  Flemish  they  are  free  from  chestnut,  and 
the  larger  proportion  of  them  are  bay,  brown,  or  iron  grays. 


CHAPTER    V. 
THB  THOROUOH-BRED   H0R8I. 


Early  Maturity — Object  of  Encouraging  the  Breed — Essentials  tn 
the  Thorough-bred — Purity  of  Blood — External  Formation — 
Height — Color — Coat,  Mane,  and  Tail, 

EARLY  MATURITY. 

It  is  an  undbniable  fact,  as  I  believe,  that  preternatnrally 
early  maturity  is  incompatible  with  lasting  qualities  of  any  kind ; 
but,  though  the  same  rule  generally  holds  good  throughout  nature, 
there  are  some  exceptions.  Thus,  the  oak  is  more  lasting  than  the 
larch,  and  the  elephant  outlives  the  horse,  but  the  goose  and  the 
duck,  which  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  same  number  of  months,  do 
not  live  through  a  corresponding  series  of  years.  The  forcing  pro- 
cess in  gardening  is  always  productive  of  tenderness,  whether  the 
produce  be  the  cucumber  or  the  sea-kale,  and  this  tenderness  is 
only  another  name  for  imperfect  formation  to  resist  decay.  In  the 
days  of  Eclipse  and  Childers  they  were  permitted  to  attain  their  x 
full  growth  without  forcing,  and,  not  being  wanted  till  five  years 
old,  their  ligaments,  tendons,  and  bones  had  plenty  of  time  to  be 
consolidated  before  the>  were  submitted  to  the  strains  and  jerks  of 
the  extended  gallop.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  i.ot  nearly  so  much  or  so  soon  stimulated  by  large  feeds  of 
oats,  as  is  now  invariably  the  custom,  but  that  they  were  allowed 
to  reniain  at  grass,  with  the  shelter  of  a  hovel,  during  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  their  lives.  All  this  is  now  changed ;  the 
foal  is  filled  with  corn  as  soon  as  he  will  eat  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  he  is  furnished  as  much  as  the  old-fashioned  three- 
vear-old.  One  chief  difficulty  of  the  trainer  now  is  to  keep  his 
horse  sound,  and,  unfortunately,  as  disease  is  in  most  cases  heredi- 
tary, and  too  many  unsound  stallions  are  bred  from,  the  difficulty 
is  yoarly  on  the  increase.  Without  doubt  roaring  i^  far  more 
sommou  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  possession  of  enlarged  joints, 
and  back  sinews,  is  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.     During  ihf 
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last  ten  years,  the  Derby  has  five  times  been  won  by  an  unsound 
animal,  which  the  trainer  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  obliged 
to  put  out  of  work,  either  from  diseased  feet  or  a  break-down^  and 
yet  few  breeders  think  of  refusing  to  use  such  horses  as  these. 
^Nevertheless,  good  legs  and  feet,  and  a  hearty  constitution,  arc  no 
small  recommendations,  and  Mr.  Merry  may  thank  them  for  win- 
ning him  the  great  prize  of  the  year  1860,  with  Thormanby,  a  son 
of  that  wonderful  mare  Alice  Hawthorne.  Thormanby,  however, 
18  not  an  instance  of  a  colt  having  been  reserved  till  he  was  arrived 
at  his  growth,  for  there  are  few  horses  which  have  been  more  used, 
having  run  fourteen  times  as  a  two-year-old;  but  his  naturally 
excellent  legs  and  feet,  and  the  fine  down  on  which  he  is  trained, 
have  enabled  him  to  pull  through  unscathed.  Now  the  reliance 
which  was  placed  by  his  backers  on  these  good  qualities,  proves 
that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  for  if  they  were  at  all  common, 
they  would  be  of  comparatively  little  advantage.  The  truth  really 
is,  that  the  average  racehorse  of  modern  times  is  of  such  forced 
growth,  that  he  is  unable  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  training  as 
he  used  to  do,  and  hence  a  much  larger  percentage  of  unsound 
animals  is  to  be  met  with.  He  is  bred  mainly  for  speed,  super- 
added to  which  is  as  much  stoutness  and  soundness  of  constitution 
as  can  be  procured  among  the  most  speedy  horses  at  the  service 
of  the  breeder.  By  a  perseverance  in  this  method  of  selection,  he 
has  undoubtedly  become  more  speedy,  and  less  lasting  in  proper  • 
tion  to  his  speed,  that  is  to  say,  he  cannot  be  extended  for  as  long 
a  time  as  he  used  to  bear  with  impunity.  But  that  he  cannot 
cover  as  much  ground  in  a  given  time  as  formerly  is,  I  think,  an 
error, — ^for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  any  distance  may 
now  be  run  in  as  short  a  time  at  least,  as  either  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  or  the  beginning  of  this. 

OBJECT  OF  ENCOURAGING  THE  BREED  OF  HORSES. 

The  great  object  of  encouraging  the  breed  of  racehorses  is, 
however,  lost  sight  of,  if  suitable  crosses  for  hunting,  cavalry,  and 
hack-mares  cannot  be  obtained  from  their  ranks.  In  these  throe 
kinds,  soundness  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  all  important,  together  with 
a  capacity  to  bear  a  continuation  of  severe  work.  These  qualities 
are  highly  developed  in  the  Arab,  and  until  lately  were  met  with 
in  his  descendants  on  the  English  turf.  Even  now  a  horse  with  a 
stain  in  his  pedigree  will  not  bear  the  amount  of  training  which  a 
thorough-bred  will  sustain,  his  health  and  spirits  soon  giving  way 
if  forced  to  go  through  the  work  which  the  racehorse  requires  to 
make  him  ^'  fit."  But  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  latter  are  the  draw- 
backs to  his  use,  and  the  trainer  of  the  present  day  will  generally 
be  sadly  taxed  to  make  them  last  through  a  dry  summer.  Our 
modern  roads  are  also  much  harder  since  the  introduction  of  mao- 
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ftdamication,  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  our  greater  demands,  is  the 
ibsence  of  the  material  to  meet  them.     A  hack  that  is  not  pretty 
well  bred  is  now  neglected,  except  for  high  weights,  because  his 
paces  are  not  soft  and  pleasant,  and  he  does  not  satisfy  the  eye. 
But  how  many  of  the  fashionable  sort  will  bear  constant  use  on 
(he  road  without  becoming  lame  ?     And  how  many  sound  horses 
are  there  to  be  met  with  out  of  a  hundred,  taken  at  random  trom 
(he  ranks  of  any  kind  tolerably  well  bred  ?   Every  horse  proprictoi 
will  tell  you,  scarcely  five  per  cent. ;  and  some  will  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  a  sound  horse  is  utterly  unknown.     In  -considering 
the  principles  and  practice  of  breeding,  I  shall  again  refer  to  this 
subject;  but  I  wish  now  to  impress  upon  my  readers  that  while 
the  racehorse  of  1860  is  as  fast  as  ever,  as  stout  as  ever,  and  as 
good  looking  as  ever,  he  is  made  of  more  perishable  materials  in 
proportion  as  he  comes  to  maturity  at  an  earlier  period.     Any  of 
our  modem  two-year-olds  would  probably  give  two  stone,  and  a 
beating  to  Eclipse  at  the  same  age,  but  if  afterwards  they  were  put 
to  half-bred  mares  for  the  purpose  of  getting  hacks,  chargers,  or 
hunters,  the  stock  of  Eclipse  or  Childers  would  be  much  more 
valuable  than  any  which  we  have  at  present.     We  are  sadly  in 
want  of  sound  and  well  bred  stallions  for  general  purposes,  and  if 
the  government  of  the  country  does  not  soon  interfere,  and  adopt 
some  means  of  furnishing  these  islands  with  them,  we  shall  be 
beaten  on  our  own  ground,  and  shall  have  to  import  sound  useful 
horses  from  Belgium,  France,  Hungary,  or  Prussia,  whichever 
country  can  best  spare  them.     The  old-fashioned  and  sound  tho- 
rough-bred horse  has  been  the  means  of  improving  the  above  three 
breeds ;  and  even  now  we  possess  horses  which  are  perfect  in  ever^ 
other  respect  but  soundness,  being  excellent  hacks,  hunters,  anc 
light  carriage-horses,  and  often  all  in  one.     This  last  kind  is  the 
perfection  of  the  horse ;  and  if  many  such  could  be  produced  ii 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  because  most  people  would  like  a  horse 
which  could  "  make  himself  generally  useful,"  if  such  an  animal 
could  be  obtained.     Without  high-breeding,  however,  this  is  im- 
possible; and  yet  with  most  of  our  purest  strains,  though  it  is 
attainable  for  a  time,  the  condition  in  which  it  exists  does  not  last 
long,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the  hard  load  upon  their  soil 
legs  or  contracted  feet.  Consequently,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  government  interference  to  produce  such  a 
breed  of  thurough-bred  horses,  by  careful  selection,  as  shall  give 
us  the  above  three  kinds  of  horses  useful  in  civil  life,  from  which 
may  be  culled  a  plentiful  supply  of  cavalry  horses,  whenever  wanted; 
for  the  very  same  qualities  are  demanded  in  all,  and  what  will  suit 
the  one  will  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  other. 

But  even  though  the  thorough-bred  horse  is  well  fitted  to  com 
pete  with  others  in  all  cases  where  speed  is  the  chief  point  of  trial— 
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aa  in  flat-racing,  afceeple-chasing,  huoting,  &o., — ^yet  hu  ia  uot  ao 
well  qualified  for  some  kinds  of  hameaa-work,  or  for  road-work  of 
anj  kind,  a£  the  horse  ezpresalv  bred  for  theae  purpoaes.  There 
ia  DO  doubt  that  thorough-bred  horses  might  be  aelected  and  bred 
expressly  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  would  excel  all  others,  becanae 
originally  their  limbs  and  constitutions  were  at  least  aa  sound  aa, 
or  perhaps  even  aouuder  than,  any  other  class  of  horses ;  but  while 
they  are  selected  and  bred  solely  for  speed,  without  much  reference 
to  those  other  qualities,  it  is  useless  to  expect  much  improvement ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  mav  be  expected  to  become  yearly  more 
and  more  soft  and  yielding.  "For  many  purposes  the  Eastern  horse 
ia  wholly  unfit — aa,  for  instance,  for  heavy  and  dead  pulls ;  here 
his  high  courage,  light  weight,  and  hasty  temper  are  adverse  to 
the  performance  of  the  task,  and  he  is  far  excelled  by  the  old  Eng- 
lish, or  modern  improved  cart-horse.  No  thorough-bred  horse 
would  try  again  and  again  at  a  dead  pull  like  many  of  our  best 
breeds  of  cart-horses ;  and  therefore  he  is  little  calculated  for  work 
which  requires  this  slow  struggling  kind  of  exertion.  The  pull  of 
the  Eastern  horse,  or  his  descendant,  is  a  snatch ;  and  though  it 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  modified  by  use,  yet  it  can  never  be 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  English  cart-horse,  even  if  the 
weight  of  carcase  and  size  and  strength  of  limb  of  the  former 
eould  be  sufficiently  increased. 

ESSENTIALS  IN  THE  THOROUGH-BRED. 

SUGU  THEN  ARE  THE  GENERAL  QUALITIES  of  the  thorOUgh-bred 

horse  and  the  purposes  to  which  he  can  be  beneficially  applied.  It 
remains  now  to  consider  the  formation  and  specific  characteristics 
best  adapted  to  the  turf,  which  ia  his  chief  arena ;  and  also  to  the 
huntiDg-field,  which  now  absorbs  a  very  large  number  of  his  breed 
Finally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  him  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing other  breeds,  such  as  the  cavalry-charger,  hack  and  harness 
horse,  but  these  subjects  will  fall  under  the  respective  heads  here 
mentioned. 

PURITY  OF  BLOOD. 

In  the  first  place  purity  of  blood  must  be  considered  as  a 
tine  qud  nan,  for  without  it  a  horse  cannot  be  considered  thorough- 
bred, and  therefore  we  bave  only  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  term  ^*  blood."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any 
real  differenct  between  the  blood  of  the  thorough -bred  horse,  and 
that  of  the  half-bred  animal ;  no  one  could  discriminate  between 
the  two  by  any  known  means ;  the  term  "  blood"  is  here  synony- 
mous with  breed  J  and  by  purity  of  blood  is  meant  purity  in  the 
breeding  of  the  individual  animal  under  consideration ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  horse  whicl.  is  entirely  bred  from  one  source  is  pure 
from  any  mixture  with  nny  other,  and  may  be  a  pure  8uffolk 
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KuQcli,  or  a  pure  Clydesdale,  or  a  pure  thorougb-brod  horse.  But 
ill  these  terms  are  oomparative,  since  there  is  no  such  animal  as  a 
perfectly  purely  bred  horse  of  any  breed,  whether  cart-horse,  hack, 
or  faeehorse ;  all  have  been  produced  from  an  admixture  with 
other  kinds,  and  though  now  kept  as  pure  as  possible,  yet  they 
were  originally  compounded  from  varying  elements ;  and  thus  the 
rac3hor8e  of  1700,  was  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Arabs, 
and  Barbs.  Even  the  best  and  purest  thorough-breds  are  stained 
with  some  slight  cross  with  the  old  English  or  Spanish  horse,  as  I 
have  heretofore  shown,  and  therefore  it  is  only  by  comparison  that 
the  word  pure  is  applicable  to  them  or  any  others.  But  since  the 
thorough-bred  horse,  as  he  is  called,  has  long  been  bred  for  the 
race-course,  and  selections  have  been  made  with  that  view  alone, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  breed  is  the  best  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  a  stain  of  any  other  is  a  deviation  from  the  clearest 
stream  into  one  more  muddy,  and  therefore  impure;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  animal  bred  from  the  impure  source  fails  in 
some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  pure  breed,  and  is  in 
so  far  useless  for  this  particular  object.  Now,  in  practice  tbis  is 
found  to  be  the  case,  for  in  every  instance  it  has  resulted  that  the 
horse  bred  with  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  sources  indicated 
by  the  stud>book,  is  unable  to  compete  in  lasting  power  with  those 
whicb  are  entirely  of  pure  blood.  Hence  it  is  established  as  a 
rule,  that  for  racing  purposes  every  horse  must  be  thorough-bred ; 
that  IS,  as  I  have  already  explained,  descended  from  a  sire  and 
dam  whose  names  are  met  with  in  the  stud-book. 

SXTERNAL  FORMATION. 

Next  oomes  the  external  shape  or  conformation  of  the 
racehorse,  which  is  a  subject  very  much  studied  by  those  who  have 
the  selection  and  management  of  them.  Experienced  trainers,  and 
those  who  have  watched  the  performances  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
turf  for  successive  3'ears,  will  tell  you  that  "the  horse  can  run  in 
all  forms,"  and  so  no  doubt  he  can  as  an  exception,  but  the  rule 
nevertheless  is,  that  there  is  a  standard  which  should  be  regarded 
as  the  beflt  suited  for  the  race-course,  and  this  will  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  performance  which  is  required  of  each  individual 
1  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  skilful  selection  is  not  always  at- 
tended with  success,  and  the  statistics  of  the  turf  do  not  lead  us 
to  believe  that  £1 000  invested  under  the  advice  of  John  Scott  or 
John  Day,  in  the  purchase  of  a  yearling,  will  always  bring  a  re- 
muneration. Indeed,  the  contrary  has  so  often  been  the  case ,  that 
high-priced  yearlings  are  generally  regarded  with  suspicion,  when 
they  make  their  firoc  appearance  on  the  course.  The  winner  of 
the  Derby  of  1860  went  a-begging,  and  was  at  last  bought  for  a 
very  moderate  price.   So  also  with  Butterfly,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks 
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no  Btore  was  set  upon  her  nntil  she  came  to  be  tried;  lod  even  on 
tho  moruing  of  the  race  she  was  not  geiierally  thought  good  enough 
to  vin  The  aelebrsKd  Blink  Bonnj  wu  s  mean-iooking  msTB,  and 
wnnld  not  havo  fetched  jC60  at  Tattereall's,  Irom  her  appeannoa 


alone,  and  thnt  wonderful  animal  FiMhcrman  waa  never  liked  till  ho 
proved  his  powers.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  good  judge  will 
■elect  the  ten  best  horaesoutof  twenty,  or  perhaps  out  of  a  hundred  - 
but  be  will  poBaiblj  leave  tlie  very  beat  out  of  bia  liflt.  The  theo- 
retical rule  IB  Bimple  enough,  but  it  requires  greut  experience,  nnd 
a  good  eye  to  carry  it  out  iu  practice.  It  is  simply  thia,  that, 
ettterw  paribxu,  the  horse  which  ia  formed  in  the  mould  moat  lik« 
that  of  the  greatest  Dumber  of  good  racehoraea,  will  run  the  beat. 
Thus,  BUppoeing  it  ia  found  that  out  of  fifty  good  horses,  forty- 
nine  have  neat  heads,  light  necks,  deep  cheats,  oblique  shoulders, 
long  racing  hind-quarters,  atrong  hocks,  &c,,  the  prenumptjon  will 
be  that  a  borae  reaeuibling  those  forty-nine  in  shape,  will  also  ro- 
wmble  them  in  speed  and  endurance.     On  the  other  hand,  it  if 
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idmitted  on  the  turf,  that  high-breedincr  is  of  luore  coimcquence 
than  external  shape,  and  that  of  two  horses^  one  perfect  in  shape, 
but  of  an  inferior  strain  of  blood,  and  the  other  of  the  most  win- 
ning blood,  bat  not  so  well  formed  in  shape,  the  latter  will  be  the 
most  likely  to  perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  owner  on  the  race- 
eourse.  On  this  principle  the  proverb  haj9  been  framed  and  handed 
down  to  us,  that  *'  an  ounce  of  blood  is  worth  a  pound  of  bone,'' 
and  with  the  above  explanation  such  is  really  the  case.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  recognised  superiority  of  blood,  it  is  indisputable 
that  for  the  highest  degree  of  success  there  must  be  not  only  high 
purity  of  blood,  and  that  of  the  most  winning  strains,  but  there  must 
also  be  a  frame  of  the  most  useful  character,  if  not  always  of  the 
most  elegant  form.  Many  of  our  very  best  horses  have  been  plain, 
and  even  coarse-looking — as,  for  instance,  most  of  the  Melbournes, 
and  especially  that  very  fast  horse«  Sir  Tatton  Sykes ;  but  in  spite 
of  their  plainness,  all  their  points  are  good  and  useful,  and  the 
deficiency  is  in  elegance,  not  in  real  utility.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  strains  which  unite  elegance  with  utility,  such 
as  the  fast  and  stout  Venisons,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
beautiful  frames  and  neat  Arabian  heads.  But  there  must  always 
be  a  distinction  made  between  what  is  really  useful  and  what  is 
only  agreeable  to  the  eye.  There  are  some  characteristics  which, 
over  and  above  their  mechanical  advantages,  indicate,  high-breeding, 
and  as  such  arc  regarded  with  especial  favor  by  purchasers.  For 
these  a  term  has  of  late  years  been  invented,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  well  understood,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  Thus,  we 
hear  it  oflen  remarked,  thut  a  particular  horse  is  deficient  in  ^^qua* 
Hty,"  or  that  he  has  it  in  perfection;  and  in  proportion  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  conditions  is  he  meant  to  be  praised  or  con- 
demned. It  is  not  simply  a  word  synonymous  with  **  breeding," 
for  a  horse  may  show  high  breeding,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  "qua- 
lity," but  if  with  a  look  which  convinces  you  that  he  has  a  pure 
pedigree,  he  conjoins  a  perfect  symmetry  in  all  his  parts,  and  in 
the  shapes  displayed  by  the  thorough-bred,  he  then  comes  up  to 
the  description  which  stamps  a  horse  in  these  days  with  the  highest 
seal  of  approbation,  for  **  he  has  plenty  of  quality." 

But  what  is  the  recognised  form  of  the  racehorse  ?  I  must  here 
explain  to  the  tyro  that  the  word  "  form"  is  used  with  two  different 
significations  by  racing  men,  and  like  the  word  *'  box"  is  very  puz- 
ihng  to  foreigners.  In  the  common  acceptation  it  is  synonymous 
with  "  shape,"  and  merely  means  the  mechanical  development  of 
(he  individual.  But  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  when  we  say  that 
a  harse  is  '^  in  form,"  wo  intend  to  convey  to  our  hearers  that  he 
is  in  high  condition  and  fit  to  run.  So  again,  the  word  is  used  in 
still  another  sense,  for  we  speak  of  a  horse's  ''  form"  when  we  wish 
lo  allude  to  his  powers  on  the  turf,  as  compared  with  other  well- 
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known  ftuimkla.  Thna,  if  it  is  snppoafld  th&t  two  tbree-ywr-oldH, 
curying  the  same  weight,  would  ran  a  mile-and-ft-half,  and  come  ii 
abreast,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  form"  of  the  od6  is  equal  to  thai  of 
the  other.  It  is  neoessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  nulce  a  deaorip- 
tjon  intelligible,  when  using  the  term  in  ita  meohanicat  aignific^ 
tion.  to  add  the  adjective,  external,  although,  at  first  eight,  it  maj 
appear  to  be  an  instance  of  tautology,  for  it  might  be  allflg«d  thirt 
internnl  forms  can  only  be  ascertained  by  dissection.  With  this 
explanation,  I  must  now  proceed  U>  diacusa  what  are  generally  oon- 
lidered  to  be  the  best  shapes,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  speed 
with  Btoutness,  remembering  that  we  are  examining  the  thnraugh- 
bred  borso,  and  are  not  alluding  to  any  other.  As  an  instance  of 
a  Tory  opposite  conformation  to  that  of  Fisherman  at  page  62,  I 
insert  here  a  portrait  of  Satint«rer.  both  aftdr  careful  paintings  by 


Mr.  Baitaud.  These  nre  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  two 
best  horaes  of  their  time,  yet  it  is  sparcely  possible  tn  imagine  a 
greater  difference  to  exist  in  B^s^claB8  niiimals.  than  is  displayed 
by  them.  Fisherman,  short  and  slrong,  looks  more  like  a  hunter 
than  a  racehorse ;  while  Saunterer,  long  and  elegant,  appenm  in- 
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« 

apable  of  canying  more  than  ten  stone.  The  student  will  do 
well  to  study  these  animals  carefully,  but  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  portrait  of  Fisherman  was  taken  after  he  was  thrown  out 
of  training. 

TuE  BODY  or  trunk  is  the  grand  centre  of  all  the  muscular  pal- 
liee  and  bony  levers,  which  are  used  to  moye  the  horse,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  first  come  under  consideration,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  the  horseman  generally  commences  with 
the  head.  It  is  auite  true  that  it  in  turn  receives  its  orders  from 
the  brain,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  in  treating  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  as  a  mere  machine  it  may  be  regarded  independently 
of  that  organ  altogether.  It  must,  however,  be  viewed  in  three 
different  aspects,  inasmuch  as  it  has  three  different  offices  to  per- 
form. These  are,  first,  to  carry  its  load,  and  propel  it  by  means 
of  the  levers  connected  with  it.  Secondly,  to  afford  room  for  the 
heart  and  lungs  to  perform  their  functions  in  its  "  chest,"  without 
inierfering  with  the  play  of  the  shoulders ;  and,  thirdly,  to  lodge 
an  efficient  apparatus  of  nutrition.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
comprehends  the  back,  loins,  and  group  ;  the  second  is  the 
CHEST ;  and  the  third  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the 

BACK-RIBS,  FLANK,  AND  BELLY. 

The  Back,  Loins,  and  Croup  of  the  race-horse,  as  indeed  of 
aU  horses  but  those  used  exclusively  for  draught,  are  generally 
described  as  necessarily  moulded  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.  Every  architect  is  aware  that  this  formation  is  best  adapted 
to  carry  weight.  A  straight-backed  greyhound  is  by  some  expe- 
rienced coursers,  preferred  to  one  which  has  a  slight  arch  in  that 
part ;  but  in  this  animal  there  is  no  weight  to  be  carried  beyond 
that  of  his  own  carcase,  and,  therefore,  even  granting  the  supe- 
riority in  him  of  a  straight  loin  (which  I  do  not),  there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  two  animals.  Nor  do  I  believe  altogether  in 
the  received  theory  which  attaches  importance  to  the  arched  loin, 
hecanse  of  its  greater  capacity  for  hearing  weiglU  from  its  mechanu 
ealform.  Practically  I  concede,  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  horse 
with  this  construction  of  frame  will  carry  weight  better  than  one 
which  has  a  hollow  loin;  but,  on  examining  the  skeleton  of  each, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  neither  are  the  bodies  of  the  vertebisd  in 
this  part  of  the  spine  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  or  if  there 
is  one,  it  has  its  concavity,  not  its  convexity  upwards,  which  ccF' 
tainly  will  not  conduce  to  its  weight-bearing  powers.  The  fact 
really  is,  that  in  the  arched  loin  the  spinous  processes  are  unusually 
long,  and  are  raised  into  a  crest  like  the  high  withers.  By  thib 
development  of  bone  an  extra  space  is  afforded,  for  both  the  lodg- 
ment and  attachment  of  muscles,  and  herein  is  the  secret  of  the 
extra  power.  Between  the  pelvis  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrss 
a  true  arch  is  formed,  and  according  to  the  slope  or  fall  of  the 
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quarters  will  it  be  useful  in  carrying  weight;  but  this  is  quite 
irrespective  of  the  loin,  which  may  be  arched  or  flat  in  conjunction 
with  either  formation.  It  is,  however,  most  common  to  find  an 
arched  loin  united  with  an  inclined  pelvis,  and  when  the  two  are 
found  together,  the  horse  possessing  this  formation  may  be  con- 
s'.dered  so  far  as  "  up  to  weight/'  Sometimes  we  see  the  pelvis 
inclined,  but  the  tail  set  on  high,  and  the  loin  hollow,  and  then  wo 
*nay  sunly  predicate  that  there  will  be  a  want  of  power  in  these 
parts,  and  that  the  seven  stone  of  Lord  Redesdale  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  animal  to  carry.  With  this  objectionable  shape, 
there  is  a  hollow  on  each  side  of  the  croup,  which  is  very  charao- 
ieristic  of  the  defect,  and  which  is  carefully  eschewed  by  the  expe- 
-ienced  horseman.  If  the  spine  between  the  two  supports  afforded 
by  the  fore  and  hind  extremities  were  really  an  arch,  length  would 
but  little  affect  it,  for  we  know  that  an  arch  of  ninety  feet  span,  is 
BO  stronger  than  one  of  a  hundred  feet,  if  both  are  properly  con- 
structed ;  but  being  nearly  a  straight  line,  with  its  component  paHe 
Irept  in  their  proper  places,  by  a  series  of  levers  and  pullies,  length 
tells  most  unfavorably;  and  '*  a  short  back,  with  plenty  of  length 
bosow,"  is  the  height  of  the  horseman's  ambition  to  possess. 

Mr.  Percivall  has  fallen  into  a  strange  error  in  estimating  tne 
adv  ^ntages  of  a  long  back,  as  may  be  readily  seen  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  following  passage : — ^*  Regarding  the  dorsal  portion  of 
the  sv^ine,  with  its  superimposed  burthen,  as  a  pole  or  lever,  sup- 
ported m  front  by  the  fore  limbs,  and  behind  by  the  back  limbs, 
after  the  manner  of  a  barrel  of  beer,  or  a  sedan  between  its  bearers; 
it  is  maD''^<ist,  that  the  greater  its  length,  the  greater  must  be  the 
leverage,  and  consequent  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  burthen. 
On  this  principle,  the  legs  of  the  long-backed  horse  are  actually 
sustaining  H^s  load  than  those  of  the  short-backed  horse,  even 
though  theii  iders  or  burthens  may  be  of  equivalent  weights,  from 
tlie  circumstance  of  their  operating  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
load."  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  apparent  to  every  person 
who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  mechanical  powers ;  but  as  my 
readers  may  n^  at  all  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  its  value,  I  shall 
just  make  a  1  .  observations  upon  it,  as  I  have  heard  it  adduced 
on  several  occasions,  to  support  the  advantage  of  a  long  back.  Now 
we  will  suppose  a  weight  of  500  pounds  on  a  plank,  supported  upon 
four  props,  two  being  five  feet  from  the  other  two,  and  the  pain 
one  foot  apart,  resembling,  in  fact,  the  relative  position  of  the  feet 
of  a  horse.  Let  the  whole  be  arranged  on  a  weighing  machine,  so 
that  only  the  four  legs  touch  its  table,  and  take  the  weight.  Then 
n^move  the  two  pairs  of  legs  to  a  distance  of  six  feet,  and  again 
take  the  weight.  According  to  Mr.  Percivall  it  ought  to  be  less 
than  before,  but,  tested  by  actual  experiment,  there  will  not  be  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  variation,  even  if  the  instrument  is  suffi* 
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deiitly  delicate  to  register  that  weight.  A.  and  B.  carry  a  weight 
between  them,  suspended  to  a  pole,  and  they  find  it  more  conve- 
nient to  have  that  pole  tolerably  long,  because  they  can  shifl  the 
weight  from  one  to  the  other  more  easily  than  with  a  shorter  one, 
but  they  carry  the  same  weight  in  either  case.  A.  can  raise  it  by 
means  of  his  long  lever  more  easily  than  with  a  short  one,  but  he 
can  only  effect  this  by  making  use  of  B.'s  hand  as  a  fulcrum,  and 
for  the  moment  throwing  the  weight  off  himself  upon  it,  while  B. 
returns  the  compliment  in  his  turn,  and  both  are  relieved.  For 
the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  weight,  therefore,  a  short  back  is  to 
be  preferred ;  but  there  is  a  limitation  put  to  this  by  the  necessity 
for  length  of  limb  to  give  pace,  and  if  the  legs  are  too  long  for  the 
back,  the  action  of  the  fore-quarter  is  impeded  by  the  hind,  and 
vice  vend.  Hence,  in  all  horses,  a  reasonable  length  is  preferred, 
and  this  will  vary  according  to  the  occasion  for  weight-carrying 
power.  In  the  thorough-bml  horse,  pace  is' essential,  and  his  back 
must  consequently  be 'of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  free  use  of 
such  limbs  as  will  give  stride '.ebougjbLl  tordevelop  it.  We  shall 
hereafter  find  that  the  cart-horse  may  have  a  much  shorter  back, 
even  though  he  has  no  weight  to  carry,  but  he  requires  strong 
couplings  of  the  hind  and  forcrquarter  for  the  former  to  act  upon, 
in  dragging  heavy  weights,- and  as.  i&.  him  pace,  beyond  the  walk, 
is  never  required,  a  short  back  may  be  allowed' to  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, without  any  attendant  evil. 

The  most  important  elements  of  strength  in  the  back  and  loins 
are  the  depth  and  breadth  of  its  muscles,  for  they,  and  not  the 
bones,  as  I  have  shown,  are  the  real  mechanical  means  by  which 
not  only  weight  is  carried  but  propelled.  Now  to  lodge  these  mus- 
cles, there  must  be  high  spinous  processes,  wide  hips,  and  such  a 
formation  of  the  ribs  as  to  give  width  at  their  upper  parts.  Gene- 
rally speaking  the  two  last  coincide,  but  sometimes  the  hips  stand 
out  in  a  very  '^ragged"  or  prominent  position,  while  the  ribs  are 
flat.  This  formation,  however,  comes  next  to  the  most  approved 
combination,  and  is  far  better  than  the  narrow  hips  and  flat  sides 
which  we  now  see  in  too  many  of  our  thorough-bred  horses.  In 
connection  with  this  division  of  the  body  may  be  taken  the  croup, 
the  upper  outline  of  which  is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  th^ 
spine  towards  the  root  of  the  tail ;  but  the  essential  parts  arc  made 
up  by  the  pelvis.  It  is  very  generally  assumed  that  in  order  to 
lietrelop  high  speed,  the  pelvis  must  be  long,  and  this  I  believe  to 
be  perfectly  true ;  but  the  length  need  not  be  in  a  perfecdy  hori- 
sontal  direction,  and  is  I  think  much  better  if  developed  at  an 
inclination  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  con- 
siderable fall.  With  this  formation  there  may  be  the  same  length 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  the  same  leverage  in  their  action 
on  the  thigh,  for  the  situation  of  the  iiip  joint  Cor  round  bone)  is 
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not  altered  in  relation  to  them,  though  it  is  lower  and  inoi*e  forward 
in  reference  to  the  spine.  Hence  the  mnscles  which  draw  the 
thigh  forward  have  more  power,  and  also  act  much  more  quickly, 
giving  that  rapid  thrust  of  the  hind  legs  forward  which  is  essential 
to  good  and  strong  action.  With  the  perfectly  horizontal  croup 
you  may  have  a  long  sweeping  stroke  which  tells  over  such  a  course 
■B  Newmarket,  but  you  very  rarely  meet  with  a  quick  coupling  and 
uncoupling,  unless  the  pelvis  is  set  on  the  sacrum  or  continuation 
of  the  spine,  at  a  considerable  angle,  so  as  to  give  the  quarters 
more  or  less  droop.  Most  of  our  best  horses  have  exhibited  this 
formation,  while  a  great  number  of  very  handsome,  but  utterly 
useless  brutes,  might  be  enumerated  which  possess  the  high  croup 
of  the  Arab  in  an  exaggerated  condition,  of  which  Mr.  Gratwick's 
Ethiopian  is  a  good  example.  If  the  portraits  of  the  Godolphin 
Barb  are  at  all  to  be  depended  on,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
introduction  of  this  useful,  though  not  particularly  elegant  shape, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  in  this  direction,  and  in  point  of  size,  that 
he  has  been  so  useful  in  the  stud.  The  eye  is  captivated  by  the 
animal,  which,  as  the  dealers  say,  "  has  both  ends  up )"  and  expe- 
rience teaches  every  horseman,  who  will  profit  by  it,  that  both  the 
stargazer  and  the  high-crouped  horse  are  to  be  avoided.  In  select- 
ing the  thorough-bred  horse,  then,  choose  such  as  have  a  deep  and 
wide  back  and  loin,  avoiding  either  the  '^  roach  back,''  which  causes 
that  part  to  be  inflexible,  and  the  hollow  one,  which  tends  to  give 
way  too  much  under  weight,  but  r^^rding  as  most  desirable  such 
a  width  of  ribs  and  hips,  and  depth  of  spinous  processes  as  shall 
give  sufficient  lodgment  for  muscles,  and  looking  also  for  a  proper 
length  of  spine,  not  too  short  for  stride,  nor  too  long  for  strength. 
Lastly,  let  the  pelvis  be  attached  at  such  an  angle  as  to  give  a  slight 
droop  to  the  quarters,  whether  the  tail  be  set  on  in  correspondence 
with  it  or  not,  for  the  dock  does  not  always  come  out  of  tho  pelvis 
in  the  same  position  viewed  in  relation  to  that  part  alone. 

Some  of  the  above  opinions  are  in  opposition  to  thone  of  Mr 
Percivall,  who  objects  to  a  great  width  of  hip  in  the  race-horse, 
and  also  asserts  that  he  cannot  be  too  lengthy  and  straight  in  his 
quarters.     He  says,  ^'  Although  the  race-horse  may  prove  disadvan- 
tageously  broad  across  his  hips,  I  believe  he  will  never  be  found 
either  too  lengthy  or  too  straight  in  his  quarters;  by  which  I  mean 
the  length  and  elevation  of  an  imaginary  line  carried  from  eithei 
hip  to  the  point  of  his  quarter  or  of  another  carried  from  the  sum- 
mit of  his  rump  to  the  root  of  his  hock.     Such  straight  formation 
of  quarter  implies  small  degree  of  inclination  in  the  position  of  the 
pelvis,  the  eifect  of  which  is  extension  of  the  angles  between  the 
pelvis  and  the  femoral  bones,  and  corresponding  increase  of  the  di^ 
tances  between  the  pelvis  and  the  stifles  in  front,  and  between  i\ 
pelvis  and  hocks  behind;  thereby  augmenting  the  dimensions  ( 
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Uw  miifloles  running  between  these  salient  points,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  them  with,  under  the  ciroumstances,  the  greatest 
advantages  in  their  action.  Length  and  straightness  in  the  quar- 
ters  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  characteristic  attributes  of  the 
race-horse."  Of  the  probability  of  meeting  with  too  great  a  width 
of  hip  in  the  race-horse  I  am  extremely  doubtful,  and  until  I  see 
it  I  shall  continue  sceptical.  The  Melbournes,  which  have  thin 
part  wider  than  in  any  other  strain,  are  certainly  not  to  be  despised 
and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Percivall,  I  must,  on  the  contrary,  continue  to 
admire  them,  whenever  they  are  to  be  found }  my  chief  regret  is, 
that  wide  hips  are  so  scarce  among  the  descendants  of  that  horse. 
The  8S00ND  division  of  the  bodt,  or  the  chest,  in  the 
thorough-bred  horse,  must  afford  sufficient  room  for  the  heart  and 
lungs,  but  it  must  not  be  too  wide,  or  it  will  interfere  with  the  free 
play  of  the  shoulder-blade  as  it  glides  on  the  side.  An  open  bosom 
18  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  pace  by  every  racing  man  of 
experience,  and  I  know  of  no  single  exception.  One  of  the  finest  two- 
year  olds  I  ever  saw  in  every  other  respect  was  Lord  Standbroke's 
Kose  de  Florence  3  but  I  could  have  laid  any  reasonable  odds  that 
she  would  be  deficient  in  pace,  because  she  was  made  as  wide  as  a 
eart-horse  between  the  forelegs,  and  so  she  proved  to  be  on  trial. 
A  horse  of  fifteen  hands  three,  or  sixteen  hands  when  in  stud  con- 
dition should  measure  at  least  seventy-four  inches,  and  should  be 
wide  through  the  part  where  the  rider's  knees  come  on  the  saddle; 
but  below  this  the  ribs  should  rapidly  shelve  inwards,  and  in  this 
way  allow  the  shoulder  points  to  come  closer  together,  and  the 
elbows  to  act  without  being  ^'  tied."  The  anatomy  of  this  part  if 
treated  of  elsewhere,  and  I  am  now  regarding  it  simply  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Anatomically,  and  considered  per  se, 
a  round  or  barrel-like  chest  is  the  best,  because  it  admits  of  more 
free  expansion  and  contraction,  but  when  either  high  speed  or 
smooth  action  is  required,  this  formation  is  objectionable  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  above,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  to  be  avoided  in 
the  thorDugh-bred  horse,  while  in  some  other  breeds  it  must  be 
looked  for  with  great  anxiety.  It  has  been  proved  that  good  wind 
may  be  obtained  from  a  chest  possessing  great  depth  without  much 
width,  and  in  some  cases  with  a  very  narrow  bosom,  as  in  the  cele- 
brated Crucifix  (dam  of  Priam^ ;  and  as  the  opposite  proportions 
are  incompatible  with  speed,  tney  must  on  that  account  be  alto- 
gether rejected.  The  withers  are  generally  thin,  and  sometimes 
raised  quite  into  a  razor-like  form,  which,  howevei,  is  a  defect,  as 
it  is  attoiided  with  no  advantages  to  counterbalance  the  difficulty 
which  it  presents  in  the  way  of  the  saddler,  who  is  constantly  being 
called  on  to  prevent  his  tree  hurting  the  horse's  back.  A  mode- 
rate development  of  the  spinous  processes  is  required  to  give  attach- 
nent  to  the  muscles  which  support  the  neck  omd  move  the  shou  ider, 
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but  the  excesBi^e  height  which  we  BometimeB  see  is  not    f  the 
slightest  avail  for  this  purpose. 

The  next  and  last  component  parts  of  the  body  are  the 
BAOK-RIBB,  FLANK,  AND  BELLT.  Here  We  hare  chiefly  to  consider 
the  proper  lodgment  of  the  organs  of  nutrition  ;  but  there  is  also 
the  junction  of  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  to  come  under  review 
For  both  these  purposes  the  back-ribs  should  be  long,  or,  as  suci 
a  formation  is  generally  called,  ^^  deep,"  so  as  not  only  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  to  afford  a  strong  attach* 
ment  to  the  muscles  which  connect  the  chest  to  the  hips.  The 
space,  also,  between  the  latter  and  the  last  rib  should  not  be  large, 
or  there  will  be  an  element  of  weakness ;  but  if  too  limited,  the 
action  in  the  gallop  will  be  confined,  and  the  hind  legs  will  not  be 
brought  sufficiently  forward.  About  the  breadth  of  the  hand  is 
the  proper  allowance  to  make  for  this  space  in  a  horse  of  average 
size  and  make,  and  either  more  or  less  than  this  may  be  considered 
a  defect.  To  obtain  this  formation,  the  ribs  themselves  must  be 
set  wide  apart,  and  not  huddled  up  together,  as  you  sometimes  see, 
leaving  a  great  space  between  the  last  and  the  hip.  When  the 
back-ribs  are  long,  the  lower  outline  of  the  belly  swells  consider- 
ably below  the  level  of  the  girth-place,  and  a  very  elegant  vhape 
is  developed,  as  well  as  one  generally  united  with  a  hardy  consti- 
tution. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  two  are  not  combined,  and  now 
and  then  we  meet  with  a  very  good  feeder  and  robust  animal  with 
shallow  back  ribs ;  but  the  rule  may  be  considered  to  be  as  I  have 
stated  it,  and  the  purchaser  will  do  well  to  attend  to  it  in  making 
his  selection,  when  he  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. For  fast  road-work,  where  the  failure  of  the  legs  is  gene- 
rally the  limit  to  the  amount  of  work,  a  very  heavy  carcase  is  an 
objection,  as  it  increases  the  weight  upon  them ;  and  an  overtopped 
harness-horse — that  is,  one  with  a  body  too  big  for  his  legs — is  a 
most  worthless  brute ;  but  in  the  thorough-bred  there  is  seldom 
this  formation,  and  the  tendency  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  too 
light  in  the  flank,  rather  than  too  deep.  A  light-carcased  or 
herring-gutted  horse  when  <^  set"  for  the  race-course  or  the  fast 
hinting  country  looks  cut  in  two,  and  his  performances  generally 
correspond  with  his  appearance. 

Projecting  forward  with  a  beautiful  sweep,  the  neck  comet 
nut  of  the  chest  in  this  kind  of  horse  with  a  most  elegant  outline. 
Of  a  greater  length  than  in  any  other,  it  is  also  proportionally 
thin ;  but  both  these  dimensions  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  a  very 
long  and  thin  neck  being  objectionable,  and  rarely  corresponding 
with  good  wind.  The  lines  resemble  greatly  those  of  the  neck  of 
the  gamecock ;  and  when  there  is  a  decided  angle  about  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  jaw,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  ^'  cock-throppled," 
and  it  is  then  generally  supposed  that  he  is  more  than  upuallj 
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liable  to  become  ft  roarer  or  a  whistler.  The  carvo  of  this  part  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  breaking  and  subsequent  riding,  differ- 
ent hands  producing  a  great  variation  in  the  carriage ',  but  if  the 
bones  are  so  formed  and  connected  together  that  the  natuial  curve 
has  its  concavity  upwards,  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  produce  a 
proper  bend  in  the  other  direction,  though  still  much  may  be  aO' 
complisKod  by  perseverance.  A  ^'ewe  neck/'  as  this  is  called,  is 
very  objectionable  on  this  account ;  but  it  is  very  often  combined 
with  speed,  fine  action,  and  great  gameness.  More  depends  upon 
the  junction  between  the  head  and  neck,  than  upon  the  latter  in 
itself,  foi  by  long- continued  perseverance,  it  may  be  made  so  supple 
as  to  bend  at  the  rider's  will ;  but  if  the  jaws  are  too  narrow  to 
allow  the  head  to  bend  upon  the  neck,  no  means  that  can  be  ap- 
plied will  make  any  impression,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mouth  is 
spoiled,  and  frequently  the  temper  also.  A  large  and  free  wind- 
pipe, that  is,  one  of  sufficient  diameter  for  the  passage  of  air,  and 
not  tied  down  by  any  bands  of  fascia,  will  be  necessary  for  good 
wind ;  and  this  point  should  specially  be  examined. 

In  the  head  is  contained  the  organ  of  intelligence,  which  is 
also  the  chief  seat  of  that  nervous  energy  which  animates  the 
whole  body.  Here  also  are  the  eyes,  and  the  external  apertures  of 
the  breathing  apparatus^  so  that  the  form  of  this  part  of  the  body 
is  of  great  importance.  Size  is  power,  and,  cmteris  partbua^  a  large 
brain  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  adjunct.  Hence  the 
head  should  be  wide  above  the  eyes,  as  well  as  between  the  ears, 
and  somewhat  full  or  projecting  in  the  forehead  also,  in  order  to 
give  lodgmeqt  to  a  brain  of  good  volume.  It  is  the  great  develop- 
ment of  this  organ  in  the  thorough-bred  and  his  Eastern  relations, 
that  gives  the  extraordinary  stoutness  and  fire  for  which  they  are 
so  remarkable ;  and  therefore  a  horse  of  this  breed  deficient  in 
volume  of  brain  will  be  found  in  these  respects  no  better  than  his 
low-bred  rivals.  In  every  other  part,  the  weight  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  functions  peculiar 
to  it.  save  only  the  eye,  a  very  small  one  being  generally  found  to 
be  prone  to  disease.  The  thorough-bred  horse  has  a  beautifully 
full  and  gazelle-like  eye;  but  in  this  organ  many  half-bred  animaU 
are  quite  equal  to  him — ^the  eye  of  the  cart-horse,  however,  show- 
ing the  opposite  extreme.  A  very  prominent  or  unnaturally  con- 
vex eye,  called  a  ^'  buck  eye,''  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  desirable, 
being  an  evidc^nce  of  shortness  of  sight,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  full  and  9ofi  expression  indicative  of  good 
manners,  high  courage  when  roused,  and  soundness.  Next  to  the 
eyes  in  importance  are  the  nostrils,  which  should  be  open,  and 
when  the  horse  has  gallopped  should  stand  out  stiffly,  showing  the 
red  lining  membrane,  and  admitting  the  air  freely.  Of  course, 
even  the  smallest  nostrils  are  of  larger  area  than  the  windpipe ; 
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but  there  is  generally  a  coincidence  between  their  size  and  that  of 
the  internal  passages  higher  up,  and  on  that  account  a  patent  nos* 
(ril  is  to  be  looked  for  with  some  anxiety.  I  hare  known  some 
horses  with  small  nostrils  possess  excellent  wind,  because  in  them 
the  internal  conformation  was  of  full  size,  and  if,  as  I  befoie  re- 
marked, the  area  of  the  two  nostrils  together  is  always  mpch 
greater  than  that  of  the  windpipe,  they  cannot  in  themselves  offer 
any  impediment  to  breathing.  Without  a  trial,  however,  as  tka 
internal  passages  cannot  be  measured,  the  size  of  the  nostrils  mus6 
be  accepted  as  the  best  guide  to  that  of  the  more  essential  parts, 
and  practically  this  is  sufficient  for  general  purposes,  only  inferior 
to  an  actual  trial.  The  ears  should  be  moderately  long,  thin,  and 
not  inclined  to  *'  lop."  The  muzzle  should  be  fine;  but  in  those 
very  pointed  jaws,  which  their  owners  regard  with  so  mubh  pride, 
as  '^  small  enough  to  drink  out  of  a  quart  pot,"  the  nostrils  are 
seldom  large  enough,  and  hence  they  are  to  be  regarded  with  great 
suspicion,  beautiful  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  A  slight  concavity 
in  the  front  line,  descending  from  the  forehead  to  the  front  of  the 
muzzle,  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  breeding,  and,  if  not  too  marked, 
deservedly  so ;  but  a  very  deep  concavity  is  often  attended  with  a 
vicioua  temper.  Lastly,  a  lean  and  vncle  lower  jaw  should  not  be 
omitted  as  a  grand  desideratum ;  the  former  point  is  merely  a  sign 
of  breeding,  but  the  latter  is  (as  I  before  remarked  in  describing 
the  neck)  essential  to  the  proper  bending  of  the  one  part  on  the 
other.  The  experienced  horseman  always  passes  his  fingers  be- 
tween the  angles,  and  if  there  is  not  plenty  of  room,  he  knows  that 
the  head  cannot  be  well  carried,  and  he  is  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  larynx  will  be  impeded  in  its  functions,  and  that,  consequently, 
respiration  will  be  affected  either  by  roaring,  whistling,  or  some  or 
other  of  the  many  forms  of  '^  making  a  noise."  With  all  these 
dimensions,  which  may,  comparatively,  readily  be  described,  there 
should  be  combined  a  cheerful  and  airy  expression  of  cciuntenance, 
without  any  appearance  of  vice.  The  thorough-bred  horse  is  not 
often  too  sluggish,  and  it  is  not  in  that  direction  that  we  should 
look  for  infirmities  of  temper ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  describe  the  marks 
or  signs  by  which  vice  of  any  kind  can  be  at  once  recognised  from 
the  mere  expression.  Still  the  horseman  will  do  well  to  study  the 
countenance  of  this  aa  well  as  other  breeds  of  horses,  and  he  will 
find,  in  course  of  time,  that  no  little  assistance  will  be  derived 
from  it. 

The  Shouldeb-blabs  is,  like  the  head,  peculiarly  formed  in 
the  Eastern  horse,  having  greater  obliquity  in  its  position,  and  a 
superior  length  and  breadth,  as  compared  with  all  others.  For  the 
reasons  whicL  may  be  alleged  for  the  desirability  of  these  character- 
istics, I  must  refer  to  pages  21-22,  where  I  have  already  given  them 
Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  an  obliquely-placed  and  broad  blade,  weL 
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dothed  with  mdsclets,  is  the  desirable  formation  of  this  part,  added 
t)  a  well-developed  '^  point/'  as  the  prominence  at  the  joint  between 
the  blade  and  troe  arm-bone  is  called  by  the  horseman.  If  this  ii 
too  level  and  smooth,  the  mnscles  which  are  attached  to  it  have 
not  sufficient  leverage ;  while  if  it  is  very  rageed  and  prominent, 
it  is  a  mark  of  diseased  or  excessive  growth  of  bone,  and  is  gouo* 
rally  attended  with  a  stiffness  of  the  part.  Indeed,  in  examining 
a  shoulder  blade,  freedom  of  action  is  to  be  regarded  much  more 
than  its  exact  position  when  at  rest ;  for  if  you  have  the  desired 
effect,  it  matters  not  (except  for  br^ing  purposes)  whether  it  is 
exceptional  or  not ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  better  to  have 
a  fireely-playing  shoulder  which  when  at  rest  is  too  upright  than  a 
perfectly  formed  one  confined  to  its  place,  as  we  sometimes  see  it. 
The  oblique  shoulder-blade  is  specially  required  in  all  horses  which 
oome  down  upon  their  fore  legs  after  a  spring,  whether  this  is  in 
the  gallop,  or  the  leap,  or  ihe  trot,  for  the  use  of  it  is  by  its  elas- 
ticity to  break  the  jar  which  is  thereby  occasioned.  The  upright 
form  is  stronger,  as  the  weight  is  placed  more  directly  over  the 
column  which  bears  it,  but  it  allows  of  less  elasticity  under  the 
sudden  shock  given  by  the  impetus  of  the  body  as  it  approaches 
the  earth,  and  ror  this  reason  is  only  suited  to  the  slow  work  of  the 
cart-horse,  or  heavy  machiner.  In  conjunction  with  the  oblique, 
and  therefore  long  blade,  is  always  found  a  long  true  arm,  which 
is  sometimes  so  extended  backward  as  to  place  the  elbow  absolutely 
in  the  way  of  the  girths,  and  then  perhaps  may  be  considered  as 
too  long,  especially  as  it  throws  the  weight  of  the  fore-quarter 
much  in  front  of  the  fore  legs,  and  tends  to  make  the  horse  pos- 
sessing it  somewhat  unsafe,  unless  his  action  is  particularly  free. 
This  part  also  should  be  well  clothed  with  muscles. 

The  fore  arm  or  arm,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  not  re- 
markable for  any  great  peculiarities,  but  it  is  somewhat  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  cannon  bone  than  in  other  breeds. 

The  knee  is  broad  and  deep,  from  before  backwards,  and  the 
leg  below  the  knee  is  peculiarly  free  from  that  contraction  or 
'-  tying  in"  which  in  the  cart-horse  and  allied  breeds  is  so  objeo- 
ticnable,  being  an  element  of  weakness  when  the  joint  is  exposed 
to  the  strains  incidental  to  fast  work  of  auy  kind.  So  tlso  a  bend- 
ing backwards  of  the  joint  called  the  "  calf-knee,"  common  in  the 
eart-horse,  is  condemned  in  the  race-horse  for  the  same  reason. 

The  bone  of  the  leg  both  in  the  fore  and  hind-quarter  is 
small,  but  of  compact  substance,  while  the  suspensory  ligament 
and  back  sinew  are  so  large,  and  stand  out  so  fi'eely,  as  to  appear 
to  form  quite  one-half  of  the  leg.  The  fetlock  joints  are  clean 
and  of  good  size,  the  pasterns  long  and  elastic,  and  the  feet  thoush 
small  as  compared  with  other  breeds,  yet  large  enough  for  the 
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weight  they  have  to  carry,  their  horny  covering  being  albo  tough 
and  compact. 

In  the  hind-quakter  the  Eastern  horse  and  his  descendants 
excel  all  others  in  symmetry  and  in  the  length  of  the  various  parts 
composing  it.  Comparing  the  cart-horse  with  the  subject  of  the 
present  investigation,  one  is  struck  with  the  greatly  increased 
longth  of  the  thighs  of  the  latter,  approaching  almost  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  greyhound.  In  the  cart-horse,  when  walking,  the 
Btifle  joint  can  hardly  be  seen,  while  in  the  race-horse  it  is  brought 
out  prominently  at  every  step.  This  gives  the  stride  necessary  for 
pace,  and  the  fast  strain  of  blood  known  as  that  of  Selim,  and  his 
brothers  Castrel  and  Rubens,  possesses  this  peculiarity  in  a  marked 
manner,  though  from  the  high  position  of  the  stifle  in  them,  and 
their  straight  hocks,  many  people  lose  sight  of  this  peculiarity. 
With  regard  to  the  hocks  of  a  race-horse,  they  shouja  be  of  full 
size,  clean,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  free  from  curbs  or  spavins. 
They  are  also  generally  considered  to  require  very  long  points,  that 
is  to  say,  the  projecting  lever  to  which  the  ham-string  is  attached 
should  be  long.  From  an  examination  of  many  race-horses  I  an: 
satisfied  that  fbr  speed  this  may  be  over-done,  for  though  power  if 
gained  by  it,  quickness  is  sacrificed ;  and  a  very  long  point  to  the 
hock  is  apt  to  give  long,  dull,  and  dwelling  action,  entirely  oppo- 
site to  quick  pace,  though  perhaps  telling  over  a  long  flat.  All 
are  agreed  that  the  gaskin  or  lower  thigh  must  be  muscular,  and 
both  for  beauty  and  effiect  this  is  a  most  important  point.  In  other 
respects,  the  hind-quarter  of  the  thorough-bred  should  resemble 
that  of  any  other  variety  of  the  species. 

The  whole  of  these  points  should  be  in  proportion  to  one  an- 
other; that  is  to  say,  the  formation  of  the  horse  should  be  "  true." 
He  should  not  have  long  well-developed  hind-quarters,  with  an 
upright,  weak,  or  conflned  fore-quarter.  Nor  will  the  converse 
serve,  for  however  well  formed  the  shoulder  may  be,  the  horse  will 
not  go  well  unless  he  has  a  similar  formation  in  the  propellers.  It 
is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  that  the  race-horse  should  have 
all  his  various  points  in  true  relative  development ;  and  that  there 
shall  not  be  the  hind-quarter  of  a  long  racing-like  horse,  with  the 
thick  confined  shoulder  which  would  suit  a  stride  less  reaching  in 
its  nature.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
formation  is  exhibited  in  Saunter er,  whose  frame  is  not  charac- 
terized by  power  or  any  other  special  perfection,  but  being  per- 
fectly true  in  his  formation  he  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  horse  of  his  year,  as  he  proved  by  his  various  achievements. 
At  p'lge  G4  will  be  found  an  engraving  of  him,  copied  from  one  of 
the  bast  portraits  I  ever  saw,  by  Mr.  H.  Barraud,  which  should  be 
carefully  examined. 
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HEIGHT. 

In  height  the  race-horse  varieb  from  fifteen  hands  to  sixteen 
and  a  half,  or  even  seventeen  hands;  but  the  general  height  of  our 
best  horses  is  about  fifteen  hands  three  inches.  Few  first-class 
performers  have  exceeded  the  height  of  Surplice,  who  is  sixteen 
hands  one  inch,  as  is  also  another  Derby  winner,  Wild  Dayrell. 
Sir  Tatton  Sjkes  was  fifteen  and  a  half  hands;  and  between  his 
height  and  that  of  Surplice  may  be  ranged  everj  great  winner  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  This  average,  therefore,  may  fairly  be 
laid  down  as  the  beet  height  for  the  race-horse,  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  for  some  small  and  confined  courses — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Chester,  a  smaller  horse  of  little  more  than  fifteen 
hands  height  has  a  better  chance,  as  being  more  capable  of  turn- 
ing round  the  constantly  recurring  angles  or  bends. 

COLOB. 

The  color  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  is  now  generally  bay, 
brown,  or  chestnut,  one  or  other  of  which  will  occur  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Gray  Lb  not  common,  but  sometimes 
appears,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  Chanticleer  and  many  of  his  stock. 
Black  also  occasionally  makes  its  appearance,  but  not  more  fre- 
quently than  gray.  Roans,  duns,  serrels,  &c.,  are  now  quite  ex- 
ploded, and  the  above  five  colors  may  be  said  to  complete  the  list 
of  those  seen  on  the  race-cours€f.  Sometimes  these  colors  are 
mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  white,  in  the  shape  of  blazes  on  the 
face,  or  white  legs  and  feet ;  or  even  all  these  marks  may  occur, 
and  the  horse  may  have  little  more  than  his  body  of  a  brown,  bay, 
or  chestnut.  Most  people,  however,  prefer  a  self  color,  with  as 
little  white  as  possible ;  and  nothing  but  the  great  success  of  a 
horse's  stock  would  induce  breeders  to  r^ort  to  him  if  they  were 
largely  endowed  with  white.  Gray  hairs  mixed  in  the  coat,  as 
in  the  Venison's,  are  rather  approved  of  than  otherwise ;  but  they 
do  not  amount  to  a  roan,  in  which  the  gray  hairs  are  equal,  or  even 
more  than  that,  to  those  of  the  other  color  mixed  with  tJiem. 

COAT,  MANE,  AND  TAIL. 

The  texture  cf  the  coat  and  skin  is  a  great  proof  of  high 
breeding,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  pedigree  would  be  highly  re- 
garded ;  but  when  that  is  satisfactory  it  is  of  no  use  descending  to 
the  examination  of  an  inferior  proof;  and,  therefore,  except  as  a 
iiffn  of  hetUth,  the  skin  is  seldom  considered.  In  all  thorough- 
bred horses,  however,  it  is  thinner,  and  the  hair  more  silky  than 
in  common  breeds;  and  the  veins  are  more  apparent  under  the 
«kin,  partly  from  its  thinness,  but  also  from  their  extra  size  and 
number  of  branches.  This  network  of  veins  is  of  importance  in 
allowing  the  circulation  to  be  carried  on  during  high  exertions. 
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when,  if  tlie  blood  could  not  aooomulate  in  them,  it  would  often 
ohoke  the  deep  yessels  of  the  heart  and  longs ;  but  by  collecting 
on  the  surface  great  relief  is  afforded,  and  the  horse  is  able  to 
maintain  such  a  high  and  long-continued  speed  as  would  be  im- 
practicable without  their  help.  Hence,  these  points  are  not  useful 
as  a  mere  mark  of  breed,  but  as  essential  to  tne  very  purpose  for 
which  that  breed  waa  established. 

The  mane  and  tail  should  be  silky  and  not  curly,  though  a 
slight  wave  is  oflen  seen.  A  decided  curl  is  almost  uniyersally  a 
mark  of  degradation,  and  shows  a  stain  in  the  pedigree  as  clearly 
as  any  sign  can  do.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  oases,  the  dear 
tracing  of  that  all-powerful  proof  of  breeding  will  upset  all  reason- 
ing founded  upon  inferior  data.  The  setting  on  of  the  tail  is  often 
regarded  as  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  chiefly  with  reference  to 
appearances ;  for  the  horse  is  not  dependent  for  action  or  power 
upon  this  appendage.  Nor  is  strength  of  dock  of  any  certain  value 
as  a  sign,  for  I  have  known  some  very  stout  horses  with  flaccid 
and  loosely  pendent  tails ;  but  still  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general 
rule,  that  when  the  muscles  of  the  tail  are  weak,  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  body  are  likely  to  be  so  abo. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

ON   THE  LOOOMOTIVE   ACTION   IN   THE    VARIOUS   PAGES. 

Natural  and  Acquired  Paces — Distribution  of  Wdght — Attitudi 
assumed  in  Standing — Mode  of  Progression — The  Walk — 
Trot — Canter — Hand^Galbp — Extended  Gallop — The  Amble— 
Racking,  Pacing,  and  Running — The  Paces  of  the  Manege — 
Leaping, 

NATURAL  AND  ACQXHRED  PACES. 

In  a  state  OF  nature  it  is  probable  that  the  horse  only  poft- 
sesscs  two  paces,  namely,  the  walk  and  the  gallop ;  but  when  he  is 
the  produce  of  a  domesticated  sire  and  dam,  even  before  he  is 
handled,  he  will  generally  show  a  slight  tendency  to  trot,  and 
sometimes  to  amble,  rack,  or  pace,  if  any  of  his  progenitors  have 
been  remarkable  for  these  artificial  modes  of  progression.  In  this 
country,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  horse,  without  being 
taught,  walks,  trots,  and  gallops,  more  or  less  perfectly,  according 
to  his  formation  and  temperament. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEIGHT. 

Except  in  the  gallop  and  canter,  in  the  fast  trot,  and  in 
leaping,  the  weight  of  the  horse  is  borne  by  two  or  more  of  Jie  ]eg*« 
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And  we  aball  find  that  in  confleqnence  of  the  projection  forwards 
of  the  head  and  neck,  the  larger  moiety  is  sustained  by  the  fore 
leg  (or  legs)  than  by  the  hind.  This  can  easily  be  demonstrated 
in  the  act  of  standing ;  but  the  same  rule  which  applies  to  tliat 
position  will  also  serve  for  any  other. 

It  is  important  to  the  horsemaster  to  ascertain  the  clrcumstancot 
which  will  change  these  proportions,  because  he  finds  practioallv 
that,  in  road  worK,  the  fore  legs  wear  out  faster  than  the  hind,  and 
consequently  any  means  by  which  the  weight  on  them  can  bo  n^* 
duced  will  be  a  gain  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  M. 
Baucher  placed  a  horse  with  his  fore  and  hind  legs  on  separate 
weighing  machines,  and  found  that  a  hack  mare  when  left  to 
assume  her  own  attitude,  weighed  on  the  fore  scales  210  kilo- 
grammes, while  her  hind  quarters  drew  only  174,  the  total  weight 
of  the  animal  being  384  kilogrammes,  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
21bs.  2ozs.  4drs.  16grs.  avoirdupois.  By  depressing  the  head  so 
as  to  bring  the  nose  to  a  level  with  the  cnest,  eight  additional 
kilogrammes  were  added  to  the  front  scales,  while  the  raising  of 
that  part  to  the  height  of  the  withers  transferred  ten  kilogrammes 
to  the  hindermost  scales.  Again,  by  raising  and  drawing  back  the 
head,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  action  of  the  beariug  reiu,  eight  kilo- 
grammes were  transferred  from  the  fore  to  the  hiud  scales,  and  this 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
that  much-abused  instrument  of  torture.  M.  Baucher  then  mounted 
the  mare,  when  it  was  found  that  his  weight,  which  was  sixty-four 
kilogrammes,  was  placed  in  the  proportion  of  forty-one  kilogrammes 
on  the  fore  quarters  to  twenty- three  on  the  hina.  A  considerable 
change  was  of  course  produced  by  leaning  backward,  and  by  using 
the  reins  in  the  manner  of  the  bearing  rein,  the  former  transfer- 
ring ten  kilogrammes  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  quarters,  and  the 
latter  act  adding  eight  more. 

Evert  practised  horseman  knows  that  his  horse's  fore  legs 
will  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  weight  which  is  thrown  on  them, 
while  their  relief  is  an  additional  source  of  strain  to  the  hind  legs. 
The  spavined,  and  more  especially  the  curby-hocked  horse,  relieves 
these  parts  by  using  his  fore  legs  to  carry  more  than  their  proper 

Sroportion  of  weiglit,  while  the  animal  affected  with  any  painful 
iaease  of  the  fore  limbs  carries  almost  all  the  weight  of  his  body 
on  his  hind  legs,  which  are  advanced  under  him  in  the  most  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  value  of  artificially  changing  the  natural  cai- 
riage  of  the  horse,  so  as  to  make  his  hind  legs  come  forward  and 
carry  more  than  their  own  share  of  weight,  is  chiefly  felt  in 
chargers,  hacks,  and  harness  horses,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
injurious  to  the  hunter  and  the  race-horse,  whose  hind  quarters 
b^r  the  greatest  strain 
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TH£  ATTITUDE  ASSUMED  IN  STANDING. 

Stan  ding  may  bt:  coumdered  under  two  heads,  the  first  com- 
prising the  attitude  naturally  aasumed  by  the  horse  when  inclined 
to  rest  himself,  and  the  second  that  forced  upon  him  by  education, 
for  the  sake  either  of  appearances,  or  to  keep  him  ready  to  start  at 
a  moment's  notice,  as  in  the  cavalry  horse.  When  standing  free 
or  naturally  the  horse  always  rests  one  leg,  and  that  generally  a 
hind  one,  changing  from  one  to  the  other  as  each  becomes  tired  ii: 
its  turn.  In  the  forced  attitude  all  four  are  on  the  ground,  and 
each  supports  its  share  of  the  superincumbent  weight.  In  either 
case  the  different  joints  are  kept  from  bending,  by  the  almost  in- 
voluntary combined  action  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles, 
which  will  keep  him  standing  even  in  sleep,  in  which  respect  he 
differs  from  the  human  subject.  The  oblique  position  of  the 
pastorns  affords  a  considerable  aid,  but  without  the  semi-involun- 
tary support  afforded  by  the  muscles,  the  stifle  and  hock  joints 
behind,  and  the  shoulder  and  elbow  before,  would  inevitably  give 
way. 

MODE  OF  PROGRESSION. 

In  moving  forward,  whatever  the  pace  may  be,  the  hind 
quarters  are  the  main  propellers,  and  thrust  the  body  forward  on 
the  fore  legs,  which  serve  as  imperfect  segments  of  wheels,  each  in 
its  turn  making  a  revolution  forwards  and  backwards  through  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  like  a  pendulum.  This  forward  motion  is 
either  effected  by  one  hind  leg  at  a  time,  as  in  the  walk,  trot, 
amble,  and  rack,  or  by  the  two,  nearly  if  not  quite  synchronously, 
as  in  the  canter,  gallop,  and  leap.  In  any  case,  the  hind  legs  (or 
leg)  must  be  drawn  forwards  under  the  body,  or  the  body  thrust 
backwards  upon  thoui,  when  a  contraction  of  various  muscles  tends 
to  straighten  them,  and  as  they  are  fixed  upon  the  ground,  which 
acts  as  a  fulcrum,  the  body  must  give  way,  and  thus  passes  forward 
with  a  speed  and  force  proportionate  to  the  muscular  power  exerted. 
In  the  various  paces  this  mechanical  action  is  differently  effected 
in  detail,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all  those  contained  in 
each  class  to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  the  first,  the  weight  is 
borne  by  the  hind  and  fore  quarters  between  them,  while  propul- 
sion is  effected  by  one  side  of  the  former ;  but  in  the  second,  it  if 
taken  at  intervals  by  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  the  latter  propellinf 
it  with  great  force,  and  the  former  serving  as  props  to  it  when  it 
comes  to  the  ground  from  the  air,  and  also  causing  it  to  rebound 
for  another  interval  of  time. 

THE  WALK. 

There  are  two  questions  involved  in  this  pace  which  have  led 
to  discussions  without  end.  Firstly^  there  is  that  connected  with 
the  order  of  sequence  in  which  the  feet  are  moved.    Secondly^  that 
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relaiiDg  to  the  part  of  tbe  foot  which  first  touches  fhe  ground 
Of  each  of  these,  therefore,  I  must  enter  Into  a  particular  de- 
Bcription. 

In  examining  the  oiider  of  sequence  in  which  the  feet  ate 
taken  off  the  ground,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  very  simple  matter 
lias  been  converted  into  a  complicated  one  No  one  with  a  grain 
of  observation  can  dispute  that  all  the  foui  legs  in  this  pace  move 
aepamtely,  and  not,  as  in  the  trot  and  amble,  by  twos  of  opposite 
or  tho  same  sides.  Solleysell.  however,  says  that  "  in  a  walk  the 
horse  lifts  the  near  fore  leg  and  far  hind  leg  together*'  and  Perci- 
^11,  in  quoting  this  passage,  calls  him  "  this  true  observer  of  Na- 
ture  ;*'  but,  nevertheless,  the  latter  author  goes  on  to  disprove  the 
correctness  of  the  very  passage  he  has  just  quoted,  though  he  does 
not  seem  very  clear  upon  the  subject.  His  description  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "At  the  mandate  of  the  will  to  move  forward,  the  fore  leg 
is  first  put  in  motion,  the  order  of  succession  in  the  walk  appearing 
to  bo  this : — supposing  the  right  or  o£F  fore  leg  to  move  first,  that  is 
no  sooner  carried  off  the  ground  than  the  left  or  near  hind  foot  is 
raised,  the  former  being  placed  upon  the  ground  prior  to  the  latter. 
The  two  remaining  feet  move  in  respect  to  each  other,  in  the  same 
order  of  time,  the  left  or  near  fore  after  the  off  hind,  the  right  or 
off  hind  after  the  near  fore;  it  being  observable  that  as  each 
hind  foot  follows  in  the  line  of  movement  of  its  corresponding  fore 
fi)Ot,  the  latter  would  very  often  get  •♦•ruck  by  the  former,  did  it 
not  quit  its  place  immediately  prior  to  th^  other  being  placed  upon, 
partly  or  entirely,  the  same  ground."  Can  anything  be  more  con- 
fused than  this  jumble  of  words,  which  is  solely  so  because  it  i^ 
desired  to  make  the  horse  begin  with  a  fore  foot  in  preference  to  a 
hind  one.  Any  one  who  examines  the  action  of  the  feet  of  one 
side  only  will  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  hind  foot  is 
raised  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward  for  half  its  stride  before 
the  fnre  foot  is  disturbed,  the  same  order  being  observed  on  the  other 
side  in  succession.  Hence,  if  the  horse  is  started  from  the  stand- 
ing position  with  all  the  feet  on  the  ground,  it  follows  that  he  must 
begin  with  a  hind  foot,  because  with  whichever  of  the  sides  he 
starts  he  lifts  the  hind  foot  half  a  pace  before  the  fore  foot,  as  is 
admitted  by  Percivall  himself,  for  he  says,  "  the  latter  (fore  foot) 
would  oilen  get  struck  by  the  former  (hind  foot)  did  it  not  quit  its 
place  immediately  prior  to  the  other  being  placed  upon,  partly  or 
entirely,  the  same  ground."  It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  this  fact  by  illustration,  because  the  eye  has  become  accus 
tomed  to  the  erroneous  view  which  is  conventionally  received  by 
artists.  However,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Zweckcr,  who  has 
himself  studied  the  subject  carefully,  I  am  enabled  to  present  the 
tbUowing  engraving,  which,  though  apparently  awkward  and  un- 
graceftil,  is  literally  correct.     Here  the  near  hind  foot  (1)  is  just 
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about  to  be  plaoed  on  the  ground,  on  the  spot  which  the  near  foic 
foot  (2)  has  just  left.  The  off  hind  foot  (3)  will  follow  next  in 
Buccession,  and  lastly  the  off  fore  foot  (4)  will  complete  the  ca- 
dence. But  if  each  fore  foot  leaves  the  ground  just  as  the  corres- 
ponding hind  foot  is  finishing  its  stride,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  if  the  action  is  carried  on  throughout  in  the  same  way, 
that  in  starting  from  a  point  of  rest  the  hind  foot  of  one  side  or 
other  is  the  one  to  begin  the  walk.  Next  follows  the  fore  foot  on 
the  same  side,  then  the  opposite  hind  foot,  and  lastly  the  furc  foot 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  order  of  progression,  be  it  observed,  is 
the  same,  whether  the  description  commences  with  the  hind  or  fore 
"oot,  and  the  argument  is  after  all  of  little  consequence ;  but  the 
Tilth  is  really,  as  was  observed  by  Borelli,  that  the  hind  foot  is  iho 
first  to  move  when  the  horse  starts  into  a  walk  from  a  state  of  rest 
in  which  all  four  feet  are  placed  as  in  ordinary  standing.  There 
may  be  positions  in  grazing  where  the  fore  foot  advances  first;  but 
then  the  pace  cannot  be  considered  as  the  customary  walk. 

In  the  accompanying  outline  the  horse  is  repreflented  in 
the  manner  usually  accepted  by  artists,  with  the  near  fore  foot  (2) 
in  the  air,  and  apparently  leading  off.  But  if,  as  I  have  endeavored 
M  show,  the  hind  foot  must  of  necessity  start  first,  although  this 
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eDgravlDg  affords  to  the  eye  of  tlie  observer  the  most  graceful  and 
sinking  position  which  is  taken  np  in  the  walk,  yet  it  is  not  the 
one  with  which  the  horse  commences  that  pace.  Here  the  near 
hind  foot  (1)  has  already  been  brought  forward  and  placed  on  the 
ground,  on  or  near  the  spot  occupied  by  the  fore  foot,  which  is  in 
the  air;  the  off  hind  foot  (3)  is  just  about  to  leave  the  ground, 
having  expended  its  share  of  progressive  force,  and  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  borne  by  the  off  fore  foot  and  the  near  hind  one. 
Whenever  a  fore  foot  starts  first  (which,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked,  may  occasionally  occur,  as,  for  instance,  in  grazing,  oi 
when  the  weight  is  unnaturally  thrown  upon  the  fore  quarters), 
the  attitude  is  most  constrained,  and  the  proper  sequence,  or  ca- 
dence, if  the  animal  is  forced  into  a  quicker  pace,  is  not  fallen  into 
without  a  most  grotesque  degree  of  rolling,  which  conveys  to  tbe 
eye  a  full  idea  of  the  forced  nature  of  the  pace.  Mr.  Zwecker 
has  endeavored  to  fix  this  upon  paper  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
but  though  I  fully  admit  that  the  drawinp^  is  correct,  I  confess  that 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  1 3sult  of  his  labors.  However,  it  may 
%erve  to  convey  to  my  readers  the  fact  which  I  wish  to  impress 
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npon  the  mind,  riz.,  that  a  wallt  in  whiob  either  fore  leg  cODi' 
mences  the  cadence  is  iiDasturol,  or,  at  all  events,  exceptional. 

I  HAVE  THUS  JNDBAVORXD  TO  SHOW  (and  it  may,  I  think,  b« 
oonaidered  as  the  most  simple  mode  of  describing  the  paco)  that, 
ai  a  rule,  when  the  horse  is  starting  from  a  state  of  rest  into  a 
iralk  be  commences  with  one  of  the  hind  feet,  the  particular  one 
ohoeen  beiug  that  which  at  the  time  hears  the  leuEt  weight  of  the 
body  upon  it.  Next  follows  the  fore  foot  of  tbe  same  Biilo,  thon  the 
opposite  hiad  foot,  ajid  lastly  the  fore  foot  also  of  tb«  rppositc  sida 


Wh«m  oncb  it  IB  SHOWN  that  the  hind  foot  almost  toaohei 
the  heel  of  the  foot  which  precedes  it,  before  the  latter  is  raised, 
of  which  a  moment's  observatjon  will  satisfy  anj  careful  obeerrer. 
the  order  of  sequence  becomes  clear  enough,  and,  as  I  set  out  with 
obaerving,  a  subject  which  is  generally  made  extremely  complicated 
becomes  as  simple  as  possible.  In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
easee  out  of  a  thoosand  the  horse  starts  on  the  walk  with  i  ^lind 
foot,  and  the  only  eioeption  is  when  he  is,  from  oircomstances,  at 
the  time  in  an  annatnral  attitude. 

Tbb  second  QUESTtON  in  dispute  to  which  I  have  alljded  is 
that  inTolving  the  part  n'  the  foot  which  first  tonchet  the  eronud 
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in  thift  pace.  ]  n  this  country  veterinary  writers  have  generally 
oo&sidored  that  in  the  sound  foot  the  toe  first  reaches  the  ground, 
and  undoubtedly  Mr.  Percivall  ia  no  exception,  for  he  says  at  page 
143  of  his  Lectures,  "  To  the  eye  of  the  observer  thero  is  the 
slightest  perceptible  difference  between  the  toe  and  heels  coining 
to  the  ground  in  favor  of  the  former,  a  difference  that  need  not 
disturb  the  horseman's  good  old  rule,  that  a  home  in  his  walk 
ihould place  his  foot  /airly  and  flatly  down.'*  This  theory  has. 
as  &r  as  I  know,  never  been  admitted  by  practised  horsemen,  an  J 
in  the  year  1855,  in  describing  the  perfect  hack,  at  page  526  of 
"British  iR^ural  Sports,''  I  wrote  as  follows :  "  The  walk  should  be 
safe  and  pleasant,  the  fore  foot  well  lifted  and  deposited  on  its 
heel."  The  first  veterinary  surgeon,  however,  who  combated  the 
cpinions  of  his  brethren,  was  Mr.  Lupton  (a  disciple  of  Mr. 
Gamgee),  who  early  in  the  year  1858,  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  Review  the  following  "  Physiological  Reflections  on  th« 
Position  assumed  by  the  Fore  Foot  of  the  Horse  in  the  varied 
Movements  of  the  Limb" : — 

'^  1.  The  foot  of  a  living  horse  in  a  state  of  rest  remains  firmly 
on  the  ground,  that  is  the  toe  and  the  heel  are  on  the  ground  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  but  if  during  this  position  the  extensor 
muscles  were  to  contract,  then  the  toe  would  be  raised  from  the 
ground ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flexor  muscles  were  to 
contract,  then  the  heel  would  be  raised  from  the  ground.  Now, 
during  progression,  the  first  movement  which  takes  place  is  the 
contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  by  which  (together  with  the 
muscles  of  the  arm)  the  foot  is  raiised,  the  toe  being  the  last 
part  of  that  organ  raised  from  the  ground.  The  foot  is  now  in 
a  position  to  be  sent  forward,  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles ;  the  foot  is  then  thrown  out 
as  far  as  the  flexor  muscles  will  admit,  and  when  at  the  greatest 
allowable  point  of  tension,  the  heel  is  brought  in  apposition  with 
the  ground.  The  flexors  now  in  their  turn  contract,  the  heel  is 
first  raised  from  the  ground,  and  lastly  the  toe,  which  brings  me 
back  to  the  point  I  started  fVom. 

'*  2.  Viewing  the  leg  of  a  horse  as  a  piece  of  mechanism  (allow- 
ing  the  leg  to  be  even  in  a  state  of  anchylosis),  and  comparing  it 
to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  during  the  revolutions  of  which  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  inferior  extremity,  or,  in  other  words,  that  part 
which  is  attached  to  the  tier,  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground 
first;  if  in  the  place  of  the  spoke  the  above-mentioned  leg  of  the 
horse  were  there  placed,  the  heel  in  that  case  would  oome  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  first,  and  the  toe  last 

"3.  As  to  the  anatomy  of  the  foot. 

"  The  foot  is  composed  of  the  os  pedis^  os  naviculars,  and  a 
tmall  portion  superiorly  of  the  os  corona.     Between  the  alas  of  the 
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08  pedis  we  have  the  frog  and  tlie  fibrous  frog  in  fact,  a  beautifai 
elastic  cushion ;  and  postero-laterally  the  lateral  cartilages,  readilj 
yielding  on  the  application  of  pressure.  Seeing  this  arrangement, 
I  naturally  seek  to  find  the  cause  of  its  exbtence,  and  I  suggest 
that  it  is  there  in  order,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
firbt  to  break  the  concussive  effect,  likely,  if  being  hard  and  un- 
yielding as  the  formation  at  the  toe,  to  be  productive  of  much  cost 
to  the  animal  frame. 

"  4.  The  progress  of  action  is  from  the  heel  to  the  toe.  For 
example,  man,  during  progression,  puts  his  heel  to  the  ground 
first;  the  ox  also  places  his  heels  similarly  on  the  ground  first,  and 
dogs  bnng  their  pads  in  contact  with  the  ground  first;  does  it  not, 
then,  seem  undeniable,  when  reasoning  by  analogy,  thac  the  horse 
similarly  brings  his  heels  to  the  ground  first  ? 

"  During  progression,  the  body  moves  forward ;  during  which 
movement  the  toe,  as  evident  to  every  observer,  leaves  the  ground 
last,  that  is,  when  the  flexors  are  contracting.  If  such  be  the  case, 
then,  for  the  toe  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  first,  as  some 
affirm,  and  the  heel  last,  is  a  retrograde  and  impossible  movement. 

"  Three  principal  impressions  are  made  on  the  foot  during  pro- 
gression, namely: 

'^1.  On  the  heel,  when  great  expansion  and  yielding  takes  place, 
owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  frog,  which  is  forced  upwards,  causing 
the  ultimate  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the  hoof,  &c. 

*'  2.  On  the  middle  part  of  the  foot,  when  the  bones  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  flexors  and  extensors  being,  for  the  in- 
stant, in  a  state  of  quietude,  t.  e.  neither  of  them  are  extending  or 
contracting. 

"  3.  On  the  toe,  when  the  animal  gives  a  push,  by  which  an 
impetus  is  given  to  send  the  body  forwards. 

*^  The  foot  comes  on  the  ground  nearly  flat,  I  admit,  but  the 
heel  is  for  an  instant  on  the  ground  before  the  toe. 

*^  I  humbly  assert,  in  conclusion,  that  the  progress  of  action  is 
from  the  heel  to  the  toe,  and  not  from  the  toe  to  the  heel." 

It  appears  to  me  that  argument  is  here  thrown  away,  for  as  it 
is  admitted  by  both  sides  that  the  toe  and  heel  are  each  in  certain 
cases  placed  on  the  ground  first,  it  is  manifest  that  either  rwiy  be 
in  all.  Observation,  therefore,  and  not  theoretical  argument,  must 
determine  under  what  circumstances  the  foot  is  deposited  with  its 
toe  on  the  ground,  and  vice  versd.  Mr.  Spooner,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  London  school,  say  that  the  toe  touches  first  in  all 
cases  but  in  the  disease  known  as  laminitis;  Mr.  Lupton,  Mr 
Gramgee,  and  the  Edinburgh  new  school,  assert,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  heel  touches  the  ground  a  shade  the  first.  Their 
assertions  reach  to  all  paces;  but  here  I  think  a  mistake  is  com- 
mitted, for  I  am  confident  that  in  trotting,  the  toe  touches  the 
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gi  Aind  slightly  before  the  heel  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  In 
the  walk  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  Mr.  Lupton  and  his  followers 
are  right,  and  tnat  the  heel  is  presented  to  the  ground  in  all  good 
walkers,  but  so  slightly  first  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  careless 
observers.  If  the  toe  is  not  raised  it  is  apt  to  tip  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  and  we  have  that  disagreeable  sensation  of  inse- 
curity in  the  walk  which  a  bad  hack  *'«i  variably  gives.  Many 
horses  go  very  close  to  the  ground,  but  if  the  extensors  turn  the 
toe  well  up  in  bringing  the  leg  forward,  however  closely  to  the 
ground  it  is  carried,  it  is  safely  deposited  on  it.  On  the  contrary, 
h  high  action,  with  the  heel  raised,  is  never  safe,  either  on  the 
walk  or  the  trot.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  experience  of  horse- 
men out  of  the  veterinary  profession  to  assert  that  either  toe-action 
or  heel-action  is  invariably  met  with  in  sound  horses,  and  I  believe 
the  facts  to  be  as  I  have  stated  them.  That  in  laminitis  the  toe 
is  raised  in  an  exaggerated  form  no  one  will  denv,  but  the  extent 
is  far  greater  than  any  one  supposes  to  exist  m  a  healthy  foot. 
I  have  possessed  one  or  two  horses  which,  though  perfectly  sound, 
would  wear  out  the  heels  of  their  shoes  before  their  toes,  and  one 
of  them  was  a  high-stepping  mare  with  remarkably  good  feet.  Now 
the  friction  in  all  cases  after  the  foot  is  put  down  must  be  greater 
on  the  toe  than  the  heel,  because  it  scrapes  the  ground,  more  or 
less,  as  it  leaves  it.  When,  therefore,  the  heel  is  worn  out  first,  it 
proves  that  this  part  touches  the  ground  first,  though  the  converse 
does  not  hold  good,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  given. 

Having  discussed  these  two  questions,  I  come  now  to  examine 
what  is  done  in  each  movement  of  the  legs,  independently  of  the 
order  of  their  going,  and  of  the  above  toe  and  heel  controversy, 
and  shall  proceed  to  consider  in  what  the  good  walk  differs  from 
the  bad. 

Writers  on  the  horse  divide  each  movement  of  the  leg  into 
three  acts,  consisting  of  the  lid,  the  swing,  and  the  grounding. 
In  the  first  act,  the  foot  is  raised;  in  the  second,  it  is  thrust  for- 
ward ;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  firmly  but  lightly  deposited  on  the 
ground.  But  these  may  severally  be  well  performed,  and  yet  the 
horse  be  a  bad  walker,  because  his  body  is  not  well  balanced  on 
the  legs  in  contact  with  the  ground  while  the  other  or  others  are 
moving.  A  good  walker  should  take  short  quick  steps,  with  his 
hind  legs  well  under  hirnj  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  plant  his  fore 
feet  firmly  but  lightly  on  the  ground  in  succession.  If  his  stride  is 
too  long,  his  hind  legs  cannot  be  always  well  under  him,  because  they 
must  be  wide  apart  when  both  are  on  the  ground;  and  the  body  can- 
not then  be  balanced  securely,  because  there  is  too  long  an  interval 
elapsing  while  the  one  hind  leg  is  passing  the  other.  Hence,  in  such 
a  horse,  there  is  a  waddling  movement  from  side  to  side,  so  often 
Been  in  the  thorough-bred  horse,  whose  full  tail  shows  it  very  niani- 
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festly,  but  whose  rider  feels  the  inoonveDience  much  more  clearly 
than  it  is  seen  by  the  uninterested  looker-on.  The  clever  hack,  oi 
the  oontraiy,  moTos  forward  without  his  body  deviating  a  hair'fe 
breadth  from  the  line  in  which  it  is  progressing,  neither  undulating 
to  the  right  and  left  nor  up  and  down.  The  rider  of  a  first-rate 
hack  should  be  able  to  carry  a  full  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand  for 
any  distance  without  spilling  a  drop;  and  if  the  action  on  the  walk 
is  not  smooth  enough  tor  this,  it  cannot  bo  considered  as  approach- 
ing to  perfection.  Many  horses  step  short  and  quick,  and  yet  do 
not  walk  well,  because  their  shoulders  have  not  liberty  enough  to 
thrust  their  arms  forward  during  the  act  of  swinging  the  leg;  and 
hence  the  pace  is  slow,  for  the  foot  is  put  down  very  near  to  the 
spot  from  which  it  was  lifted.  In  choosing  a  good  walker,  there- 
fore, see  that  his  feet  are  lifted  smartly,  that  they  are  well  thrust 
forward,  and  placed  firmly  but  lightly  on  the  ground.  Look  at 
him  weU  ft'om  behind,  and  observe  whether  he  hits  himself  on  the 
fetlock  joints  as  one  foot  passes  the  other;  and  at  the  same  time 
examine  whether,  as  he  lifts  his  fore  feet,  he  turns  them  out,  or 
**  dishes,"  which  is  a  very  serious  fault,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  time  which  it  occasions.  In  most  horses  the  hmd  foot  oversteps 
the  place  from  which  the  corresponding  fore  foot  has  been  removed; 
but  in  a  good  hack  this  should  not  exceed  an  inch,  or  the  pace  will 
not  be  smooth  and  smart,  as  I  have  already  observed.  Very  few 
walkers  actually  touch  one  foot  with  the  otner,  as  in  the  trot,  nor 
do  thev  overreach  with  violence  so  as  to  injure  their  heels ;  the 
only  objection,  therefore,  is  to  the  length  of  stride,  which  I  have 
shown  to  produce  an  uneasy  effect  upon  the  rider.  But  whenever 
the  horse  appears  to  move  as  if  his  fore  feet  are  in  the  way  of  the 
hind,  he  will  rarely,  even  with  the  best  tuition,  become  a  pleasant 
and  safe  hack. 

The  rate  or  walking  is  very  seldom  quite  five  miles  an 
hour,  though  horses  are  to  be  found  which  will  accomplish  the 
distance  in  that  time,  or  even  less.  Many  will  do  a  mile  in  twelve 
minutes  and  a  half;  but  to  get  beyond  this  is  a  very  difficult  task. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  horses  which  in  their  walk  will  bear  pressing 
to  the  utmost  speed  of  which  they  are  capable,  without  breaking. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  assumed,  that  the  average  pace  of  good  walken 
is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  to  four  miles  and  three-quarters 
per  hour. 

THE  TBOT. 

This  pace  may  be  described  under  three  heads,  namely,  the  jo|r 
trot,  the  true  trot,  and  the  flying  trot.  In  all  three  the  diagonal 
limbs  mo?e  exactly  together,  but  in  the  first  the  time  during  which 
each  foot  is  on  the  ground  is  much  greater  than  that  in  which  i\ 
is  in  the  air.  In  the  second  the  contrary  is  the  case;  while,  in  the 
third,  the  horse  is  carried  completely  off  his  legs  for  a  considerablo 
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^paoe  of  time,  between  the  several  bounds  whieb  are  made  by  tbe 
two  feet  of  opjiosite  sides  as  they  touch  the  ground  in  succession 
The  jog  trot  seems  to  come  naturally  to  the  horse  whjen  he  is  first 
mounted ;  and,  as  long  as  he  is  fresn  and  fiery,  the  colt  will  main- 
tain this  pace,  unJess  he  is  permitted  to  exceed  it.  He  will  prefei 
it  to  the  walk  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  is  only  by  good  hands,  com 
bined  with  patience,  that  a  spirited  colt  can  be  made  to  walk ;  for 
he  can  generally  jog  quite  as  slowly,  and  ofben  much  more  so. 
Fanners  are  very  apt  to  accustom  their  young  horses  to  the  jog 
trot,  because  they  find  by  experience  that  it  does  not  injure  their 
1^  or  feet;  but  to  a  rider  unaccustomed  to  this  pace  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  In  the  true  trot,  as  exemplified  below,  the 
feet  are  on  tbe  ground  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  the 
body  being  carried  so  rapidly  forward  that  they  are  moved  off 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  deposited  on  it.  By  examining  this  out- 
line, it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of 
the  two  opposite  sides  exactly  corresponds,  and  this  will  be  the 
case,  whatever  may  be  the  period  of  the  action  in  which  the  ob- 
servation is  made.  As  in  the  walk,  each  step  may  be  divided  into 
three  acts  y  but  I  see  no  advantage  in  thus  attempting  to  separate 
or  analyze  what  must  be  considered  in  its  totality,  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded with  any  advantage  to  the  observer.  In  the  flying  trot, 
which  is  well  shown  in  the  portrait  of  Flora  Temple,  at  page  489, 
all  the  legs  are  for  a  very  short  period  of  time  off  the  ground,  as  is 
there  delineated,  but  still  there  is  always  an  exact  correspondence 
between  the  position  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  opposite  sides. 
The  chief  difference  between  these  three  varieties  of  the  trot  con- 
sbts  in  the  rapidity  of  the  propulsion  which  is  going  on.  This  in 
the  first  is  very  slight ;  and  the  more  elastic  the  fetlock  joints,  the 
better  and  softer  is  this  pace.  The  feet  are  raised,  and  the  legs 
are  rounded  or  bent ;  but  the  body  is  not  thrust  forward  ncr  are 
the  shoulders  moved  in  the  same  direction  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. The  consequence  is,  that  the  feet  are  deposited  again  very 
close  to  the  spot  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  the  pace  is  as 
slow  as  the  walk.  In  the  true  trot,  if  it  is  well  performed,  the 
hind  legs  must  be  moved  as  rapidly  as,  and  with  more  force  than, 
the  fore  legs,  because  they  have  more  work  to  do  in  propelling  the 
body,  the  latter  having  only  to  sustain  it  during  the  operation. 
Oood  judges,  therefore,  regard  the  hind  action  as  of  even  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  knees  and  shoulders;  for  if  the  former 
do  not  drive  the  body  well  forward,  good  pace  cannot  be  obtained 
nor  will  it  be  easy  and  rhythmical.  In  this  kind  of  trot  elastic 
fetlocks  are  fatal  to  speed,  as  they  prevent  the  instantaneous  effect 
upon  the  body  of  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  hind  limbs,  and 
cause  the  action  to  be  dwelling  and  slow.  Very  fsist  trotters  are, 
therefore,  rough  in  their  ^'feel"  to  the  rider,  and  are  not  suited 
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for  the  parposos  of  pleasure.  Indeed,  no  one  would  mount  one  of 
them  from  choice ;  but  when  they  possess  good  mouths,  they  are 
pleasant  enough  to  drive.  In  examining  trotting  action,  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  plane  through  which  each  limb  passes,  for  if 
this  is  not  parallel  with  that  of  the  median  line  of  the  body  the 
action  is  not  true  and  smooth,  and  there  is  great  risk  of  one  limb 
cutting  the  other.  This  is  best  seen  by  watching  the  trot  from 
behind  as  well  as  before,  which  gives  an  opportunity  of  investi- 
gating the  movements  of  both  pairs  of  limbs.  Every  horse  should 
be  so  made  that,  when  he  stands,  his  fore  canna  bones  should  be 
quite  parallel ;  but  in  order  to  be  so,  as  they  stand  closev  together 
than  his  elbows,  they  must  form  a  slight  angle  with  the  arm  at  the 
knee ',  and  hence,  bs  this  part  is  bent,  there  is  always  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  turn  out  the  foot,  the  exaggerated  form  of  which  is  called 
"dishing."  The  observer  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  this  should  be  carried,  or  he  will  be  apt  to  con* 
demn  a  perfect  goer  as  a  "  disher,"  from  finding  that  he  turns  out 
his  toes  in  bending  the  knee,  though  only  in  the  trifling  degree 
ordained  by  nature.  If,  in  bending  by  the  hand  the  fore  foot  to 
the  elbow,  the  inner  heel  of  the  shoe  is  in  contact  with  the  outside 
of  the  arm.  there  will  not  be  too  much  turning  out  of  the  foot,  and 
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the  purchaser  need  not  be  afraid  of  this  defect  exiBting  in  the 
horae  he  ia  examining.  Provided  the  fetlocks  and  canna-bones  are 
not  actually  touched  or  "  hit''  in  trotting,  the  fore-legs  cannot  be 
moved  too  closel}*  together ;  but  if  they  paas  very  near  to  one  an- 
other in  a  fat  dealer's  horse,  it  may  be  suspected  that  when  he  is 
reduced  in  flesh  to  a  proper  working  condition,  boots  will  be  neces* 
sary.  A  practised  eye  is  required  to  judge  of  this  correctly,  and^ 
if  there  is  any  doubt,  one  had  better  be  consulted. 

The  Norfolk  trotter  of  the  present  day  has  very  perfect  action, 
intermediate  between  the  pointed  and  flying  trot  of  the  American 
horse,  and  the  round  high  knee-action  of  the  London  park-horse. 
Even  he,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  pleasant  to  ride  as  the  tho- 
^ugh-bred,  when  the  latter  can  trot  at  all ;  but  many  of  this  breed 
have  boon  so  long  accustomed  to  the  gallop,  that  their  trot  is  a 
most  imperfect  pace.  When  they  do  perform  it  properly,  it  gives 
a  most  delightful  feel,  and  no  rider  for  pleasure,  if  money  is  at  his 
command,  should  "  throw  his  leg"  over  any  but  a  thorough-bred, 
or  one  nearly  pure  in  blood. 

THE  CANTER. 

The  canter  is  a  thoroughly  artificial  pace,  at  first  extremely 
tiring  to  the  horse,  and  generally  only  to  be  produced  in  him  by 
the  restraint  of  a  powerful  bit,  which  compels  him  to  throw  a  great 
part  of  his  weight  on  his  haunches.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
or  define  this  pace,  either  in  a  pen-and-iuk  sketch  or  by  tho  aid  of 
the  painter.  Indeed  it  is  oflen  quite  a  matter  of  opinion  to  decide 
whether  a  horse  is  cantering  or  galloping.  Many  writers,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Blnine,  have  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction,  by 
confining  the  canter  to  the  pace  which  is  executed  without  the  feet 
ever  leaving  the  ground  altogether ;  but  this  definition  is  not  gene- 
rally admitted  and  followed,  and  many  a  horse  whose  canter  would  be 
readily  allowed  by  all  horsemen  to  be  true,  may  be  seen  to  leave  the 
pound  entirely  for  a  certain  interval  of  time,  however  small  it  maybe. 
There  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  modes  adopted  by  different  horses 
for  ^lerforniing  the  canter,  that  no  single  description  will  suffice, 
nor  indeed  is  it  easy,  as  I  before  observed,  to  define  any  one  of 
them.  Sometimes  the  carriage  is  extremely  elegant,  the  hind  legs 
well  under  the  body,  and  all  moving  like  clockwork,  with  the  head 
bent  on  the  neck,  and  the  mouth  playing  lightly  on  the  bit. 
When  guch  a  pace  is  performed  with  the  right  leg  leading,  the 
canter  is  exactly  adapted  for  the  female  seat,  in  which  the  right 
shoulder  is  of  necessity  slightly  advanced,  and  it  is  therefore  tho 
object  of  the  breaker  to  obtain  it.  But  it  is  only  in  those  horses 
which  combine  a  free  use  of  their  limbs  with  fine  temper  and  good 
mouths,  that  such  a  pace  can  be  developed,  and  if  any  one  of  these 
qualities  is  deficient  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  tbem.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  pony  or  galloway  will  oiien  canter  without 
throwing  any  extra  weight  on  hiB  hind  legs,  with  a  loose  rein  and 
extended  neck.  This  kind  of  pace  may  he  detected  by  the  ear  on 
a  tnmpike  road,  by  the  quick  pat-ter-ring  sound  which  is  evolved. 
It  is  extremely  easy  to  the  horseman,  but  is  not  so  we]l  adapted  to 
female  equestrianism,  as  it  jerks  the  body  in  an  ungraceful  manner. 
The  truo  canter,  as  adapted  for  ladies,  is  indicatea  below,  though 


it  is  so  difficult  to  represent,  that  it  is  not  so  clearly  done  as  might 
be  wished.  When  the  off  leg  leads  off,  the  near  one  has  to  bear 
more  than  its  share  of  work,  and  hence,  unless  a  change  is  occa- 
sionally made,  the  fetlock  joint  of  that  leg  is  almost  sure  to  suffer. 
Ladies  should  therefore  either  trot  for  a  part  of  their  daily  rides, 
or  teach  themselves  and  their  horses  to  change  the  ead  from  thai 
with  the  off  leg  to  that  with  the  near. 

THE  HAND  GALLOP. 

Between  the  canter  and  the  true  gallop  there  intervenes  a 
pace  which  may  be  easily  confounded  with  either,  unless  Mr 
Blaine's  definition  of  the  canter  is  accepted,  when  the  hand  gallop 
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8UI  eaaily  be  distingaished  from  it.  Thu  pace  is  merely  a  sJow 
and  measured  gallop,  in  which  for  a  very  short  period  all  the  legi 
leave  the  grouod,  bat  in  which  the  propulsion  is  steadily  given, 
and  not  with  those  snatches  or  jerks  which  are  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  high  speed  of  the  extended  gallop.  The  body  also  is 
not  nearer  the  ground  than  in  the  act  of  staoding,  and  this  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  distinctions  between  the  hand  gallop 
and  the  extended  stride  of  the  faster  pace.  The  French  writers 
distinguish  between  the  two  by  asserting  that  in  the  hand  gallop 
there  are  three  beats,  while  in  the  flying  gallop  two  only  are  per- 
formed ;  but  in  practice  there  is  no  such  variation. 

THE  EXXSimED  GALLOP.     ' 

AocoRBiNQ  TO  MOST  OBSEBYEBS,  this  paoc  is  a  succession  of 
leaps,  smoothly  and  rhythmically  performed,  but  Mr.  Percivall  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two  ac- 
tions.    He  says  in  his  lectures, — ^^  In  galloping  a  horse,  in  hunt- 
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ing,  for  example,  the  rider  needs  no  person  to  tell  him  of  the  mo- 
ment when  his  horse  is  taking  a  leap,  however  trifling  it  may  be ; 
his  own  sensations  inform  him  of  every  grip  or  furrow  his  horse 
leaps  in  his  course,  and  should  he  have  occasion  to  make  a  succeS' 
sion  of  such  jumps,  the  rider's  scnsfitions  in  his  saddle  arc  of  8 
very  different — very  uneasy — kind,  compared  to  such  as  he  expe- 
riences during  the  act  of  galloping.  This  arises  from  two  causes : 
from  the  spring  or  movement  of  the  body  necessary  to  produce  the 
leap  being  more  forcible  or  sudden  than  that  required  for  the  gallop, 
and  from  the  latter  being  created  and  continued  rather  by  the  sue 
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cessWe  action  of  the  two  hind  feet  at  one  moment,  and  of  that  of 
ehe  two  foro  feet  at  the  next  moment,  than  from  the  synohronons 
efforts  of  either  hiped,  as  happens  in  the  leap.  The  two  great 
propellers  of  the  animal  machine — the  hind  feet — ^are  in  the  leap 
required  to  act  simultaneously,  to  make  one  grand  propalaory 
effort;  not  so  in  the  gallop,  that  heing  a  movement  requiring  main- 
taining, not  hy  synchronous  exhausting  efforts  of  the  hind  feet, 
but  in  swift  succession,  first  by  one,  then  by  the  other ;  and  the 
same  as  regards  the  office  performed  by  the  fore  limbs,  which  latter 
probably  amounts  to  little  more  in  effect  than  the  sustentation  of 
the  fore  parts  of  the  body.  The  vault  into  the  air  required  for 
the  leap  is  only  to  be  effected  by  extraordinary  subitaneous  effort, 
but  the  stride  *of  the  gallop,  requiring  frequent  repetition,  does 
not  exact  this  effort — amounts,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
lift'  from  the  ground,  multiplied  into  a  reiteration  of  forcible  bear- 
ings forward,  maintaining,  increasing,  or  diminishing  the  momen- 
tum of  speed,  effectuated  by  throwing  the  hind  feet  as  far  forward 
underneath  the  body  as  possible,  plunging  them  one  after  the  other 
with  inappreciable  rapidity  into  the  earth,  and  thus  by  two  strenuous 
thrusts  against  the  ground,  one  in  aid  of  the  other,  working  the  ani- 
mal machine  in  its  fleet — ^almost  flying — course.  In  the  gallop  as  in 
the  trot,  no  sooner  is  a  certain  momentum  acquired,  than  by  each 
successive  propulsion  of  the  hind  feet  the  body  is  sprung  or  lifted 
off  the  ground,  flying  as  it  appears  in  the  air,  and  the  greater  the 
speed,  the  more  this  volitation  becomes  apparent.  Hence  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  pace,  manifestly  the  utmost  speed,  of  fltino 
GALLOP.  Even  this,  however,  according  to  my  judgment,  is  an 
action  different  from  leaping.  When  a  horse  leaps  or  jumps  in  his 
gallop, — which  he  will  do  sometimes  when  he  is  beany  and  has  but 
just  emerged  out  of  his  stable, — he  is  said  to  buck,  because  his 
action  then  resembles  that  of  the  deer,  in  whom  the  gallop  might 
with  a  great  deal  more  propriety  be  called  a  succession  of  leaps : 
even  the  deer,  however,  cannot  continue  this  bucking  action  after 
being  driven  into  his  speed,  or  in  a  state  of  fatigue,  showing  that  in 
him  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  gambol  than  as  his  proper  work- 
ing onward  action.  And  that  the  hind  and  fore  feet  in  pairs  are 
not  grounded  synchronously,  I  think  admits  of  a  demonstration  in 
two  ways:  first,  by  the  position  they  assume  one  in  advance  of  the 
other  in  the  gallop ;  secondly,  by  the  clatter  the  steps  of  a  horse 
in  the  gallop  are  known  to  make  upon  hard  or  resonant  ground, 
and  which  may  be  heard  eith'er  by  a  spectator  or  by  the  rider  him- 
self.    Whence  we  probably  derive  the  phrase,  a  rattling  gallop." 

But  while  I  agree  with  Mr.  Percivall  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  act  of  leaping  and  galloping,  as  performed  by  the 
horse,  I  do  not  quite  see  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  describe 
the  gallop  as  a  "  succession  "^f  leaps" — that  they  are  not  precisely 
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rimilar  to  thoBO  made  in  overcomiDg  an  obstacle  does  not  nece^sa* 
rilj  make  them  other  than  leaps.  The  word  leap  is  not  defined  in 
onr  dictionaries  so  as  to  confine  its  meaning  beyond  that  appertain- 
ing to  its  synonym,  spring,  and  probably  even  Mr.  Percivall  would 
not  deny  that  in  the  gallop,  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  deer,  makes 
a  snccession  of  springs.  The  dispute  is  founded,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  upon  a  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  word,  and 
not  on  a  difference  of  opinion  as  the  essence  of  the  act  itself. 
Blaine,  Percivall,  and  every  careful  observer  of  the  horse  in  action, 
well  know  that  in  the  act  of  galloping  the  horse  leaves  the  print 
of  his  hind  feet  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  while  in  leaping  he 
generally  in  fact  almost  invariably,  makes  them  opposite  one 
another.  There  is  a  contradiction  apparent  in  Percivairs  remarks 
about  the  deer's  gallop,  which  in  one  place  he  observes  *' might 
with  a  great  deal  more  propriety  be  called  a  succession  of  leaps,'' 
while  in  the  next  sentence  he  says  that  this  "  bucking  action"  in 
the  deer  "  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  gambol  than  as  his  proper 
working  onward  action."  The  deer's  gallop  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  horse,  but  as  he  is  a  stronger  and  higher  leaper,  espe- 
cially in  proportion  to  his  size,  he  can  continue  those  bounds  with 
the  nind  legs  opposite  each  other  much  longer  and  with  more  ad- 
vantage than  the  horse,  who  seldom  makes  more  than  two  or  three 
in  succession. 

To  REPRESENT  THE  QALLOP  pictorially  in  a  perfectly  correct 
manner  is  almost  impossible.  At  all  events  it  has  never  yet  been 
accomplished,  the  ordinary  and  received  interpretation  being  alto- 
gether erroneous.  When  carefully  watched,  the  horse  in  full 
gallop  will  be  seen  to  extend  himself  very  much,  but  not  nearly  to 
the  length  which  is  assigned  to  him  by  artists.  To  give  the  idea 
of  high  speed  the  hind  legs  are  thrust  backward  and  the  fore  legs 
forward  in  a  most  unnatural  position,  which  if  it  could  be  assumed 
in  reality  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  fall,  and  most  probably  to  a 
broken  back.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  a 
horse  at  his  best  pace,  without  watching  him  through  a  race-glass 
at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  least,  for  if  the  eye  is  nearer 
to  him  than  this  the  passage  of  the  body  by  it  is  so  quick  that  no 
analysis  can  be  made  of  the  position  of  the  several  parts.  But  at 
the  above  distance  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  horse  never  as- 
sumes the  attitude  in  which  he  is  generally  represented,  of  which 
an  example  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  When  the 
hind  legs  are  thrust  backwards,  the  fore  feet  are  raised  and  more  or 
less  curled  up  under  the  knees,  as  it  is  manifest  must  be  the  case 
to  enable  them  to  be  brought  forward  without  raising  the  body 
from  the  ground.  In  the  next  act,  as  the  hind  feet  are  brought 
under  the  body  the  fore  legs  are  thrust  straight  before  it ',  and  so 
whichever  period  is  chosen  for  the  representation,  the  completa 
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extension  00  generally  adopted  most  be  inaceorate.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  meant  to  represent  the  moment  when  all  the  feet  are  in 
the  air,  and  theoretically  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  time 
when  all  the  feet  are  extended;  because,  as  in  the  fast  gallop  the 
stride  is  twenty-four  feet  long,  while  the  horse  only  moasares  six- 
teen from  foot  to  foot,  it  follows  that  he  must  pass  through  eight 
feet  without  touching  the  ground,  and  during  that  time,  as  of  ne- 
cessity his  legs  must  move  £EUSter  than  his  body,  the  fore  legs  may 
change  their  position  from  the  curled  up  one  described  above  to 
the  extended  one  represented  by  all  painters  as  proper  to  the  gal- 
lop. Observation  alone  can  therefore  settle  this  question ;  but,  as 
I  before  remarked,  a  race-glass  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
enables  a  careful  observer  to  satisfy  himself  that  our  received 
ideas  of  the  extended  gallop  are  incorrect.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
proper  interpretation  is  given,  the  eye  at  once  rebels,  and  on  ex- 
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amination  of  such  a  figure  as  we  here  give,  founded  on  perfectly 
correct  principles,  the  mind  refuses  its  assent  to  the  idea  of  great 
pace,  which  is  that  which  is  desired  to  be  given.  These  facts  are 
well  known  to  artists,  and  some  of  them,  including  the  celebrated 
Jjeech.  have  tried  the  experiment  of  drawing  the  galloping  horse 
properly ;  but  their  entire  want  of  success  shows  the  impossibility 
of  the  performance. 

As  IN  THE  OANTER  SO  in  the  gallop  a  lead  is  always  made  of  one 
leg  before  the  other,  and  as  one  tires  the  other  changes  place  with 
it.  A  good,  true,  and  strong  galloper  will  seldom  require  this  re- 
lief, but  a  weak  one,  especially  if  not  completely  broken,  will  effeei 
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the  change  oontinuallj.  SometimoB  this  cauBes  the  loss  of  a  race, 
for  it  oannot  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  action,  and  con- 
sequently with  the  pace.  A  good  horseman  prefers  that  his  horse 
should  not  confine  himself  to  one  lead,  but  ho  does  not  like  him  to 
change  after  he  has  once  started,  for  the  above  reason.  The  right 
leg  in  front  is  more  easy  eyen  to  the  male  rider  than  the  left,  pot 
not  matorially  so,  and  except  for  female  equestrionism  no  horse 
should  be  taught  to  lead  invariably  with  the  right  leg  either  in  the 
gallop  or  canter.  In  the  change  the  truth  or  harmony  of  action  is 
often  disturbed,  and  the  horse  jerks  himself  and  his  rider  in  a 
disagreeable  manner,  which  is  another  reason  why  the  change  of 
legs  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Thxrs  is  a  orbat  variation  in  the  length  of  the  stride,  and 
in  the  rounding  or  bending  upwards  of  the  foot  under  the  knee. 
Sometimes  even  in  a  fast  gallop  the  distance  between  the  prints  of 
(he  same  feet  will  be  no  more  than  sixteen  feet,  while  in  others  it 
will  measure  twenty-four,  twenty-five,  or  even  twenty-six  feet 
The  first  is  too  short  for  any  race-horse ;  but  a  moderately  short 
stride  enables  the  horse  to  get  off  with  a  quicker  start,  and  to 
ascend  and  descend  hills  better  than  a  very  long  one.  Where, 
however,  a  distance  of  level  ground  is  to  be  covered  a  long  stride 
tells,  and  a  horse  possessing  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  one 
whose  gallop  is  short,  however  quick  and  smart  it  may  be.  For 
this  long  stride  there  must  be  length  of  limbs,  especially  of  the 
two  bones  meeting  at  the  stifle  joint;  and  this  is  the  perfection  of 
(he  form  of  the  race-horse,  as  I  have  already  described  at  page  73. 

THE  AMBLE. 

LiKB  THB  TBOT,  this  pacc  is  performed  by  two  legs  alternately 
moving  in  exact  correspondence  with  each  other.  Instead,  how* 
ever,  of  these  being  of  opposite  sides,  they  are  of  the  same  side, 
and  one  lateral  half  of  the  body  is  moved  forward  while  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  supported  on  the  other.  The  pace  is  altoeether 
unnatural  to  the  wild  horse,  but  in  some  domestic  breeis  it  has 
become  naturalized,  and  the  foal  will  in  them  display  the  amble 
long  before  it  is  taught  anything  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  the 
eamelcopard  the  amble  is  the  only  kind  of  progression,  whether 
the  animal  goes  slowly  or  fast;  and  in  dogs,  especially  in  pointers, 
greyhounds,  and  Newfoundlands,  this  pace  is  occasionally  displayed 
Formerlv  an  ambling  palfrey  was  in  great  request  for  ladies'  usc^ 
but  in  tne  present  diay  the  pace  is  not  regarded  with  favor  by  any 
of  the  inhabitants  ef  the  British  Isles. 

BACEINGi  OR  PACING,  AND  RUNNING. 

In  this  oountrt  no  other  paces  are  recognised  than  the  five 
which  I  huve  already  described,  but  in  America  a  fast  kind  of 
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amble  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  racking,  or  pacing.  It  is 
performed  by  two  legs  of  the  same  side  acting  synchronously  as  in 
the  amble,  but  they  are  moved  with  much  more  rapidity,  and  the 
result  is  a  speed  greater  than  that  of  the  fastest  trot.  This  will 
be  apparent  on  consulting  the  record  of  the  best  performances  of 
the  American  horses,  at  pp.  555-581,  where  the  celebrated  blind 
pacer  Sleepy  Tom  is  set  down  as  doing  a  mile  in  2  minutes  12} 
seconds,  while  their  fastest  mile  trot  on  record  occupied  2  min- 
utes 12}  seconds.  Running  is  an  indescribable  kind  of  trot,  in 
which  the  limbs  do  not  move  regularly  together,  but  each  seems  to 
act  independently  as  in  the  wsJk.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  rider  of  a  running  horse  to  rise  in  his  stirrups, 
but  the  action  being  very  easy  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  relief. 
It  is  not  capable  of  being  performed  at  a  slow  rate,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally produced  among  horses  which  are  ridden  without  a  saddle, 
and  in  which  as  a  consequence  the  riders  do  not  relieve  themselves 
and  their  horses  by  rising  in  it. 

THE  PACES  OF  THE  MAK£GE. 

In  the  militabt  schools  of  riding  a  variety  of  paces  are 
taught  even  in  the  present  day,  but  the  old  riding  masters  adopted 
many  more,  which  are  now  discontinued.  Some  of  them  are  in- 
tended to  enable  the  soldier  to  use  his  sword  or  spear  with  double 
advantage,  as  the  volte  and  semi-volte,  but  the  majority  of  those 
still  retained  are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  combined  evo- 
lutions necessary  to  cavalry.  The  "  passage,"  for  instance,  is  a 
side  movement,  that  enables  a  number  of  horses  to  be  changed 
from  close  to  open  order,  which  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  per- 
form with  horses  not  taught  to  perform  it.  Backing  is  likewise 
necessary  for  similar  purposes ;  but  this  should  always  be  taught 
to  every  horse,  whether  used  by  the  military  or  by  civilians.  A 
minute  description,  however,  of  the  several  paces  of  the  manege 
would  occupy  too  much  space  here,  and  is  only  useful  to  the  cavalry 
soldier,  who  will  learn  their  nature  much  better  from  practical  in- 
struction by  the  riding-master  of  his  regiment. 

LEAPING,  OR  JUMPING. 

The  description  of  this  act  given  bv  Mr.  Percivall  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  He  says,  ^^  The  leap  is  eitner  a  sudden  spring  into 
the  air,  in  which  the  feet  quit  the  ground  simultaneously,  or  else 
it  is  an  act  compounded  of  an  imperfect  rear  and  kick  in  quick  or 
slow  succession,  according  to  the  manner  in  wbich  it  is  performed. 
The  leap  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  progression ;  com- 
monly it  being  in  a  forward  direction,  undoubtedly  progress  is 
made  by  it,  but  it  is  possible  for  it  to  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
jump  or  a  bound  off,  and  upon  the  same  ground,  as  is  the 
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when  B  hone  is  said  to  <  buck '  in  his  leaping,  that  I»,  to  come 
down  upon  or  near  to  the  spot  from  which  he  arose.''  Now  in 
this  sentence,  short  as  it  is,  I  maintain  that  several  misstatements 
are  made ;  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show.  To  begin  with  the  latter 
part.  If  a  horse  is  properly  said  to  *^buck"  in  his  leaping,  it  \n 
dvident  that  the  two  cannot  be  synonymous,  or  there  would  bo  no 
occasion  for  the  distinction,  and  therefore  if  "bucking"  means 
jumping  up  and  coming  down  on  the  same  ground,  which  is  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term,  leaping  cannot  mean  the  same, 
which  it  is  said  sometimes  to  do  by  Mr.  Percivall  in  the  quotation 
which  I  have  adduced.  When  a  horse  simply  "  bucks "  in  his 
play  he  does  not  leap  forward,  but  springs  into  the  air,  and  even 
then  he  generally  makes  some  progression.  When  he  "bucks" 
in  his  leaps,  he  must  progress,  because  he  begins  on  one  side  of 
the  obstacle  to  bo  overcome,  and  finishes  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
meant  that  he  then  acts  exactly  as  he  does  in  play,  or  when  viciously 
trying  to  dislodge  his  rider,  but  that  his  action  resembles  to  a  con-  * 
siderable  extent  this  true  bucking,  in  which  little  or  no  progres- 
sion is  made.  I  therefore  hold  that  Percivairs  esrception  is  not 
founded  in  truth ;  and  that  the  act  of  leaping  necessarily  implies 
progression,  for  without  it  the  perpendicular  spring  into  the  air  is 
properly  distinguished  by  the  term  bucking,  as  admitted  by  Perci- 
vall himself.  Then,  turning  back  to  the  first  sentence,  I  think 
every  careful  observer  will  admit  that  in  the  leap,  whatever  may 
be  its  kind,  the  feet  do  not  quit  the  ground  simultaneously.  Mani- 
festly in  the  standing  or  slow  leap  the  fore  feet  rise  first,  unless 
the  horse  "  bucks,"  when  all  rise  almost  but  not  quite  at  the  same 
moment.  A  careful  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  the  horse 
will  show  that  this  must  be  the  case,  because,  as  the.  fore  legs  are 
straight  to  the  last,  there  is  no  spring  in  them,  and  if  they  were 
not  first  raised  by  the  action  of  the  loins  and  haunches,  as  in  rear- 
ing, they  would  remain  on  the  ground  until  they  were  dragged  by 
the  hind  quarters  turning  a  somerset  over  them.  In  the  human 
body,  as  the  legs  are  ordinarily  kept  straight,  they  must  be  bent 
before  a  spring  can  be  taken,  for  even  the  angular  ankle  joint  re- 
quires a  bent  knee  to  enable  it  to  act  upon  the  toes.  In  the  horse 
the  fore  leg  resembles  that  of  man  in  this  respect,  but  the  hind 
leg  in  the  standing  position  is  bent  at  the  stifle  and  hock,  and  is 
then  exactly  like  a  man's  when  he  is  prepared  to  take  a  standing 
jump.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  fore  quarter  of  the  horse 
when  he  is  standing  must  be  raised  by  the  hind,  since  it  has  no 
ingles  to  give  a  spring  witl^  and  if  so  it  must  leave  the  ground 
first,  as  I  have  already  shown.  The  flying  leap  may  readily  be 
seen  to  be  accomplished  by  the  fore  feet  leaving  the  ground  first, 
and  no  one  I  believe  disputes  this,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
euss  it. 
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It  may,  therefore,  I  think,  be  asserted  with  tmth  that  the  leap 
is  always  made  by  the  horse  raising  his  fore  quarter,  and  then  sud- 
denly and  powerfully  straightening  his  hind  limbs;  with  the  ground 
as  a  fulcmm  he  propels  his  whole  body  forwards,  and  more  or  lest 
upwards,  according  to  the  height  of  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 
In  d^cending  from  the  height  to  which  the  whole  body  has  reea 
raised,  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  periods  af 
time  at  which  the  fore  and  hind  feet  touch  the  ground.  Some- 
limes  the  fore  feet  come  down  almost  perpendicularly,  and  so  far 
before  the  hind  that  they  have  to  bear  the  whole  force  of  the 
united  momentum  and  gravity  before  the  hind  ones  reach  the 
ground,  and  then  a  very  slight  mistake  will  occasion  a  falL  At 
others  they  come  down  "  all  fours,"  that  is,  all  the  feet  touching 
the  ground  at  the  same  moment,  occasioning  a  great  shock  both  to 
horse  and  rider,  and  also  a  considerable  loss  of  time  in  getting 
away  agaiii  into  the  stride.  In  the  best  style  the  horse  touches 
'ground  with  his  fore  feet  first,  but  being  well  extended  thev  are 
in  a  position  to  do  no  more  than  act  ai>  a  spring  to  break  the  shock, 
and  the  hind  legs  coming  down  immediately  afterwards  bear  nearly 
the  whole  force  of  momentum  and  gravity,  which  the  fore  legs  are 
unable  to  do  safely,  as  I  have  already  shown. 

Mr.  Percivall  is  also  in  error  as  to  the  width  of  ground  which 
horses  have  been  known  to  clear ;  for  he  gives  twenty-two  feet  as 
an  extraordinary  effort  in  a  steeplechase,  whereas  such  a  distance 
is  covered  by  any  hurdle-jumper  in  ordinary  practice,  as  I  have 
twenty  times  proved  by  careful  measurement.  I  have  myself  seen 
thirty-two  and  thirty-three  feet  cleared  by  steeplechasers,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  Proceed  and  Chandler  covered  respectively 
thirty-seven  and  thirty-nine  feet  in  two  separate  steeplechases.  So 
a  jump  six  feet  in  height  is  a  very  great  performance,  being  eight 
inches  higher  than  the  withers  of  a  horse  of  sixteen  hands.  Some- 
thing more  than  this  has  however  been  done,  and  I  myself  once 
saw  a  horse  clear  a  stone  wall  *two  or  three  inches  above  six  feet 
high,  with  the  slightest  possible  touch  of  one  stone  with  a  hind 
foot,  but  sufficient  to  dislodge  it.  Very  few  horses,  however,  can 
be  relied  on  to  cover  more  than  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  and  four 
feet,  or  four  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  an  average  hunter  will 
not  offcen  do  so  much,  especially  if  at  all  tired  by  a  long  run.  or  if 
without  the  excitement  attendant  on  the  chase. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
tn  PBIM0IPI«B3  OF  BRBEDINO  APPLIOABLB  TO  THB  H0R8B. 

TTuary  of  Gemration — In-and-in  Breeding — Out- Crossing,  Aduan- 
iages  and  Disadvantages  of  each  Plan — Causes  of  a  ** Hit^^^ 
Importance  of  Health  and  Soundness  in  both  Sire  and  Dam-* 
Best  Age  to  Breed  from — Influence  of  Sire  and  Dam  respectively^^ 
Choice  of  Sire  and  Dam —  The  Kind  of  Horse  most  likely  to  be 
ProfUahle  to  the  Breeder — Concluding  Remarks  on  Breeding. 

TEIEORT  OF  GENERATION. 

Thb  IMPORTANCE  of  Understanding  the  principles  apon  which 
the  breeding  of  the  horse  should  be  conducted  is  so  great  that 
•very  one  who  superintends  a  stud,  howeyer  small,  should  study 
Ihem  carefallj.  To  do  this  with  advantage,  he  most  investigate 
the  changes  which*  take  place  after  the  union  between  the  sexes, 
and  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  influence  which  the  sire  and 
dam  respectively  exert  upon  their  ofifepring. 

In  the  yeai  1855,  while  engaged  in  preparing  the  article  on 
the  breeding  of  the  horse  in  *'  British  Rural  Sports,''  I  carefully 
drew  up  the  following  epitome  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  gene- 
ration of  the  mammalia.  Since  then,  the  subject  has  constantly 
been  before  me ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  investigations  car- 
ried on  by  other  observers,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  modify,  in  any 
material  degree,  what  I  then  wrote )  and  I  shall,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent confusion,  insert  it  entire,  what  slight  additions  may  be  neces- 
sary being  included  within  parentheses. 

1.  Thb  UNION  of  the  sexes  is,  in  all  the  higher  animals,  neoes- 
•ary  for  reproduction  ]  the  male  and  female  each  taking  their  re- 
spective share. 

2.  Thb  office  of  thb  Male  is  to  secrete  the  temcn  in  the 
ieate9j  and  emit  it  into  the  uterut  of  the  female  (in  or  near  which 
organ),  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ovwra  of  the  female — which 
remains  sterile  without  it. 

3.  The  Female  forms  the  ovum  in  the  ovary ^  and  at  regular 
times,  varying  in  different  animals,  this  descends  into  the  uteruty 
for  the  purpose  of  fructification,  on  receiving  the  stimulus  and  ad- 
oition  of  the  sperm-cell  of  the  semen. 

4.  The  Semen  consists  of  two  portions — the  spermatozoa^  which 
have  an  automatic  power  of  moving  fi'om  place  to  place,  by  which 
quality  it  is  believed  that  the  semen  is  carried  to  the  ovum  ]  and 
the  spermrcellsj  which  are  intended  to  co-operate  with  the  ^emt- 
€ea  of  the  ovum  in  forming  the  embryo. 

5.  The  Ovum  consists  of  the  germ^cell,  intended  to  form  part 
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of  the  embryo,- — and  of  the  yolky  which  nourishes  lK)th,  until  the 
teasels  of  the  mother  take  upon  themselves  the  task ;  or,  in  OTip* 
arous  animals,  till  hatching  takes  place,  and  external  food  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  ovum  is  carried  down  by  the  contractile  power  of 
the  fallopian  tubes  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus,  and  hence  it  doo« 
aot  require  automatic  particles  like  the  semen. 

6.  The  Embryo,  or  young  animal,  is  the  result  of  the  contact 
of  the  semen  with  the  ovumy  immediately  after  which  the  sperm- 
cell  of  the  former  is  absorbed  into  the  germrceU  of  the  latter.  Upon 
this  a  tendency  to  increase  or  "  grow"  is  established  and  supported 
at  first,  by  the  nutriment  3ontained  in  the  yolk  of  the  ovum,  until 
the  embryo  has  attached  itself  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  from 
which  it  afterwards  absorbs  its  nourishment  by  the  intervention 
of  the  placenta, 

7.  As  THE  Male  and  Female  each  furnish  their  quota  to  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  each  shall 
be  represented  in  it,  which  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  nature ;  but 
as  the  food  of  the  embryo  entirely  depends  upon  the  mother,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  health  of  the  offspring  and  its  constitutional 
powers  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  her  state  than  with  that 
of  the  father ;  yet  since  the  sire  furnishes  one-half  of  the  original 
germ,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  external  and  general  character 
there  is  retained  A/acsimile,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  him. 

8.  The  Ovum  of  Mammalia  differs  from  that  of  birds  chiefly 
in  the  greater  size  of  the  yolk  of  the  latter,  because  in  them  this 
body  is  intended  to  support  the  growth  of  the  embryo  from  the 
time  of  the  full  formation  of  the  egg  until  the  period  of  hatching. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  mammalia  the  placenta  conveys  nourish- 
ment from  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  to  the  embryo  during 
the  whole  time  which  elapses  between  the  entrance  of  the  ovum 
into  the  uterus  and  its  birth.  This  period  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  interval  between  conception  and  birth,  and  is  called 
uiero-gestaHon. 

9.  In  all  the  Mammalia  there  is  a  Periodical  "  Heat/^ 
marked  by  certain  discharges  in  the  female,  and  sometimes  by  other 
remarkable  symptoms  in  the  male  (as  in  the  ratting  of  the  deer). 
In  the  former  it  is  accompanied  in  all  healthy  subjects  by  the  do- 
Bceot  of  an  ovum  or  ova  into  the  uterus ;  and  in  both  there  is  a 
strong  desire  for  sexual  intercourse,  which  never  takes  place  at 
other  times  in  them  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  genus  Di- 
mana). 

10.  The  Semen  retains  its  fructifying  power  for  some  days,  if  it 
is  contained  within  the  walls  of  the  uterus  or  van;ina,  but  soon  oeaaes 
to  be  fruitful  if  kept  in  any  other  vessel.  Hence,  although  the 
atter  part  of  the  time  of  heat  is  the'best  for  the  union  of  the  sexes, 
oecause  then  the  ovum  is  ready  for  the  contact  with  the  semen. 
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?et  if  the  semen  reaches  the  Qtems  first,  it  will  still  cause  a  fruit- 
fvl  impregnation,  because  it  remains  there  (or  in  the  fallopian 
lubes)  uninjared  until  the  descent  of  the  ovum. 

11.  The  Influence  of  the  Male  upon  the  embryo  is  partly 
dependent  upon  the  fact,  that  he  furnishes  a  portion  of  its  sub* 
stance  in  the  shape  of  the  sperm-cell,  but  also  in  great  measure 
«pon  the  effect  exerted  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  mother  bj 
him.  Hence,  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other  of  the  parents 
will,  in  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  greater  or  loss  strength  of 
nervous  system  in  each.  No  general  law  is  known  by  which  this 
can  be  measured,  nor  is  anything  known  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  temperament,  bodily  or  mental  power,  color  or  conforma- 
iioD,  of  the  resulting  offspring. 

12.  Agquired  Qualities  are  transmitted,  whether  they  belong 
lo  the  sire  or  dam,  and  also  both  bodily  and  mental.  As  bad  qua- 
lities are  quite  as  easily  transmitted  as  good  ones,  if  not  more  so, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  in  selecting  a  male  to  improve  the 
stock  he  is  free  from  bad  points,  as  well  'as  furnished  with  good 
ones.  It  is  known  by  experience  that  the  good  or  bad  points  of 
the  progenitors  of  the  sire  or  dam  are  almost  as  likely  to  appear 
again  in  the  offspring  as  those  of  the  immediate  parents  in  whom 
they  are  dormant.  Hence,  in  breeding,  the  rule  is,  that  like  pro- 
duces like,  or  the  Hkeness  of  some  ancestor. 

18.  The  purer  or  less  mixed  the  breed  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  be  transmitted  unaltered  to  the  ofispring.  Hence,  whichever 
parent  is  of  the  purest  blood  will  be  generally  more  represented  in 
the  offspring ;  but  as  the  male  is  usually  more  carefully  selected 
and  of  purer  blood  than  the  female,  it  generally  follows  that  he 
exerts  more  influence  than  she  does ;  the  reverse  being  the  case 
when  she  is  of  more  unmixed  blood  than  the  sire. 

14.  Breeding  "  In-and-in"  is  injurious  to  mankind,  and  has 
always  been  forbidden  by  the  Divipe  law,  as  well  as  by  most  hu- 
man lawgivers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prev&ils  extensively  in  a 
state  of  nature  with  all  gregarious  animals  (such  as  the  hoise), 
among  whom  the  strongest  male  retains  his  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters until  deprived  of  his  harem  by  younger  and  stronger 
rivals.  Hence,  in  those  of  our  domestic  animals  which  are  natu- 
rally gregarious,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  breeding  ^<  in-and- 
in"  is  not  prejudicial,  because  it  is  in  conformity  with  their  natural 
instl'icts,  if  not  carried  farther  by  art  than  nature  teaches  by  her 
example.  Now,  in  nature,  we  find  about  two  consecutive  crosses 
of  the  same  Hood  is  the  usual  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  as  the 
life  of  the  animal  is  the  limit ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
practice,  a  conclusion  has  been  arrived'  at  which  exactly  coincides 
with  these  natural  laws.  "  Once  in  and  once  out"  is  the  rule  for 
breeding  given  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  work  on  the  breeding  for  tb^ 
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fcarf  y  bat  twioe  in  will  be  found  to  be  more  id  aeoordance  with  tlie 
practice  of  our  most  saocessful  (early)  breeders. 

15.  Thb  invlubnce  of  thb  first  imprbgnation  Beenn  to 
extend  to  the  subsequent  ones }  this  has  been  prored  by  several 
experiments,  and  is  especially  marked  in  the  equine  genus.  In  the 
series  of  examples  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, the  markings  of  the  male  quagga,  when  united  with  the 
ordinary  mare,  are  continued  clearly  for  three  generations  beyond 
the  one  in  which  the  quagga  was  the  actual  sire ;  and  they  are  so 
clear  as  to  learo  the  question  settled  without  a  doubt. 

16.  Whbn  80MB  OF  THB  ELEMENTS  of  which  an  individual 
•ire  is  composed  are  in  accordance  with  others  making  up  those  of 
the  dam,  they  coalesce  in  such  a  kindred  way  as  to  make  what  is 
called  "  a  hit."  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  too  incongru- 
ous, an  animal  is  the  result  wholly  unfitted  for  the  task  he  is  in- 
tended to  perform. 

These  principles,  together  with  the  observations  following  upon 
them,  have  been  quoted  verbatim,  at  great  length,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Herbert,  in  his  elaoorate  quarto  work  on  "  The  Horse  of  America," 
with  the  very  flattering  testimony  that  he  had  done  so  ''not  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  trouble,  or  sparing  time,  but  because  he 
conceives  the  principles  laid  down  to  be  correct  throughout,  the 
reasoning  logical  and  cogent,  the  examples  well  taken,  and  the  de- 
ductions such  as  can  scarcely  be  denied."  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  he  adduces  several  instances  in  which  a  "  hit"  has  occurred 
in  America  by  carrying  out  the  last  axiom  in  the  preceding  list. 
Thus  he  says,  at  page  260  of  his  second  volume,  ^'I  think  myself 
that  it  is  made  clear  by  recent  events,  and  that  such  is  shown  to  be 
the  case  by  the  tables  of  racing  stock  given  at  the  close  of  the  first 
volume,  that,  previous  to  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Ame- 
rican turfman  was  probably  breeding  in  too  much  of  the  old  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina  ante-revolutionary  stock,  and  that  the 
American  racehorse  has  been  improved  by  the  recent  cross  of  mo- 
dern English  blood.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  one 
of  the  four  most  successful  of  modern  English  stallions  in  this 
country  which  have  most  decidedly  hit  with  our  old  stock — Levia- 
than, Sarpedon,  Priam,  and  Glencoe — all  trace  back  to  several 
crosses  of  Herod  blood ;  Glencoe  and  Priam  not  less  than  three  or 
four  several  times  each  to  crosses  of  Partner  blood,  and  directly 
several  times  over  to  the  Godolphin  Barb,  or  Arabian,  which  are 
the  very  strains  from  which  our  Virginian  stock  derives  its  pecu- 
liar excellence  It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark,  that  two  stallions 
have  decidedly  hit  with  the  imported  English  mare  Reel,  as  pi  oved 
by  her  progeny,  Lecompte^and  Prioress,  respectively  to  Boston  and 
Sovereign.  Now  Ileel,  through  Glencoe,  Catton,  Gohanna,  and 
Smolensko,  has  herself  no  less  than  seven  distinct  strains  of  Heroi? 
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tlood  Boston,  ad  every  one  knows,  traces  directly  throngli  Timo- 
leoa,  Sir  Archy,  Diomed,  Florizel,  to  Herod.  Sovereign,  also, 
through  Emilins,  his  sire,  has  Herod  on  both  linos  as  his  paternal 
and  maternal  g.g.g.  sire ;  and  Tartar,  the  sire  of  Herod,  a  third 
time,  in  one  remove  yet  farther  back.  Now  this  would  go  to  jus- 
tifv  Stonehenge's  opinion  that  the  recurrence  to  the  same  original 
old  strains  of  blood,  when  such  strains  have  been  sufficiently  inter- 
mixed and  rendered  new  by  other  qaore  recent  crosses,  is  not  inju  • 
nous,  but  of  great  advantage;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  bettci, 
€4jUeris  paribtu^  to  do  such  than  to  try  experiments  with  extreme 
ont-crosses.'' 

IN-AND-IN  BBEEDING. 

When  ant  new  breed  of  animals  is  first  introduced  into  this 
country,  in-and-in  breeding  (hj  which  is  to  be  understood  the  pair- 
ing of  relations  within  the  aegree  of  second  cousins  twice  or  more 
in  succession)  can  scarcely  be  avoided ;  and  hence,  when  first  the 
value  of  the  Arab  was  generally  recognised,  the  breeder  x)f  the 
racehorse  of  those  days  could  not  well  avoid  having  recourse  to 
the  plan.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  early  pages  of  the  Stud-book,  con- 
stant instances  of  very  close  in-breeding,  oflen  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  incestuous.  The  result  was  our  modern  tho- 
rough-bred ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  plan  answered 
IB  producing  that  celebrated  kind  of  animal,  it  will  be  equally 
successful  in  keeping  up  the  breed  in  its  original  perfection.  In 
'*  British  Kural  Sports,"  I  have  given  a  series  of  examples  of  suc- 
cess resulting  from  each  plan,  which  I  shall  not  now  repeat,  merely 
remarking  that  the  opinion  which  I  formed  from  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  them  remains  unchanged.  This  opinion  was  expressed 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  If  the  whole  of  the  pedigrees  to  which  I  have  drawn  atten- 
tion are  attentively  examined,  the  breeder  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  in-breeding,  carried  out  once  or 
twice,  is  not  only  not  a  bad  practice,  but  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  godd  results.  Let  him  ask  what  horses  have  been  the  most 
remarkable  of  late  years  as  stallions,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
he  will  find  they  were  considerably  in-bred.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  Touchstone  and  Defence  blood  almost  always  hits  with  the 
Selim ;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  the  one  was  already  crossed  with 
that  horse,  and  the  other  with  his  brother  Rubens.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Whisker  blood  in  the  Colonel  has  not  succeeded  so  well, 
it  being  made  up  of  much  crossed  and  more  distinctly  related  parti- 
oles,  and  therefore  not  hitting  with  the  Selim  and  Castrel  blood, 
like  his  cousins,  Touchstone  and  Defence.  It  has,  however,  par- 
tially succeeded  when  in-bred  to  the  Waxy  and  Buzzard  blood,  as 
in  Chatham  and  Fugleman,  who  both  reunite  these  three  strains. 
The  same  applies  to  Coronation,  who  unites  the  Whalebone  blood 
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ID  Sir  Hercules  with  that  of  Ruhena  in  Ruhy ;  but  aa  Waxy  and 
Buzzard,  the  respective  ancestors  of  all  these  horses,  were  both 
grandsons  of  Herod,  and  great-grandsons  of  Snap,  it  only  strength- 
ens the  argument  in  favor  of  in-breeding.  This  conclusion  is  in 
acoof dance  with  the  14th  and  15th  axioms,  which  embody  the 
state  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  generation ;  and 
if  they  are  examined,  they  will  be  seen  to  bear  upon  the  present 
subject,  so  as  to  lead  one  to  advise  the  carrying  out  of  the  practice 
of  in-and-in  breeding  to  the  same  extent  as  has  been  found  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  instances  which  I  have  given.  Purity  of  blood  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  practice,  because  the  nearer  it  is  to 
one  standard,  the  more  unmixed  it  is,  and  by  consequence  tho  more 
fully  it  is  represented  in  the  produce.  Hence,  it  is  doubly  needful 
to  take  care  that  this  pure  blood  is  of  a  good  kind ;  because  if  bad, 
it  will  perpetuate  its  bad  qualities  just  as  closely  as  it  would  the 
good  J  or  perhaps  still  mure  so  " 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  these  remarks ;  and  if  I  were  to  adduce 
the  few  instances  in  their  support  which  can  have  occurred  since 
1855-6,  when  they  were  written,  1  should  add  little  to  the  mass  of 
evidence  which  I  have  already  collected.  An  appeal  to  the  past 
can  only  be  answered  in  the  way  which  I  have  recorded  ;  for  the 
evidence  of  repeated  success  in  resorting  to  the  practice  of  in-breed 
ing  is  too  strong  to  be  gainsaid.  We  will  now  consider  whether 
the  effects  of  an  out-cross  are  of  superior  or  equal  value. 

OUT-CROSSING. 

Between  in-and-in  breeding,  which  I  have  defined  as  the 
pairing  of  animals  within  the  relationship  of  second  cousins,  and 
the  opposite  extreme  of  uniting  those  which  are  not  at  all  allied  in 
blood,  there  are  many  degrees ;  but  as,  in  the  thorough-bred  horse, 
there  are  scarcely  two  in  the  Stud-book  which  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  the  same  stock  in  one  or  more  lines,  we  do  not  generally 
understand  ^^  a  cross"  to  demand  absolute  distinctness  of  blood 
For  instance,  Teddington  is  generally  considered  as  the  result  of 
as  marked  a  cross  as  we  ever  met  with  in  the  modern  Stud-book. 
For  five  generations,  the  same  name  never  appears  in  the  pedigtee 
tables  of  his  sire  and  dam  ;  but  in  the  sixth,  we  find  the  name'  of 
Sir  Peter  occur  three  times  on  the  side  of  his  sire,  and  twice  on 
that  of  his  dam,  besides  six  other  lines  of  Herod  blood  on  tb^  part 
of  the  sire,  and  eight  on  that  of  the  dam.  Here,  therefore,  there 
was  a  return  to  the  original  lines  of  blood,  which  had  been  in-b^^icj 
twice  each,  after  five  successive  departures  from  them  as  far  <»s 
could  be  effected  in  this  particular  kind  of  horse.  The  last  ar^ 
rallied  '^  crosses,''  though  not  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  in-breed 
ing,  for  the  reason,  as  I  before  remarked,  that  an  absolute  freodon 
from  relationship  is  not  to  be  found,  or,  if  so,  extremely  rarelif 
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Breeders  very  often  fancy  that  tbey  pat  two  animals  togetbei 
which  aie  without  »ny  corresponding  lines  or  strains  of  blood  in 
their  composition ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the  relationship  exists 
only  four  or  five  degrees  off.  The  horse  and  mare  are,  perhaps, 
fdurth  or  fifth  cousins,  oft«n  second  or  third ;  but,  in  examining 
the  Stud-book,  the  blood  of  the  sire,  grandsire,  and  great-grandbire 
ti  apt  to  be  forgotten,  because  it  is  not  given,  the  name  only  being 
mentioned  In  the  book  to' which  I  have  already  alluded,  I  hav€ 
inserted  a  long  series  of  pedigree  tables,  drawn  out  to  the  sixth 
generation,  with  a  reference  also  to  the  earlier  pedigrees;  by 
which,  at  one  glance,  the  breeder  may  see  how  constantly,  in 
going  back,  the  same  names  occur  in  every  table.  Eclipse,  Herod, 
and  Conductor,  the  three  contemporary  descendants  of  the  Darley 
Arab,  the  Byerly  Turk,  and  the  Godolphin  Barb,  or  one  of  their 
immediate  descendants,  will  be  seen  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
remove  of  all  our  thorough-bred  horses,  and  oft;en  the  names  of  all 
three  will  be  found  repeated  four,  five,  or  six  times  apiece ;  yet  the 
horse  itself  whose  pedigree  is  being  examined,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Teddington,  is  considered  to  be  the  produce  of  a  cross,  and  is 
not,  therefore  said  to  be  in-bred. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  BACH  PLAN. 

Having  thus  expla7NED  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms,  and 
having,  in  **  British  Rural  Sports,''  collected  a  series  of  examples 
of  success  in  crossing  nearly  equal  in  number  to  those  adduced  in 
which  in-breeding  had  been  resorted  to  advantageously,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  probable  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  each  plan.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  nearly  an  equal  number  of  good  horses  have  lately  been 
bred  by  adopting  either  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  no  first-rate  horse 
has  appeared  whose  parents  were  incestuously  allied.  In  the  second 
place,  it  may  be  gathered  from  experiments  with  horses  and  other 
domestic  animals,  that  very  close  in-breeding,  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  apt  to  develop  the  weak  points  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  breed  in  which  it  is  adopted.  The  cautious  breeder, 
therefore  will  do  well  to  avoid  running  this  risk,  and  will  strive  to 
obtain  what  he  wants  without  having  recourse  to  the  practice, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  make  up  his  mind  that  it  is 
anwise  to  sacrifice  a  single  point  with  this  view.  Experienco 
tells  us  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  develop  a  new  property  or 
quality  in  the  next  generation,  by  putting  a  female  entirely 
aeprived  of  it  to  a  male  which  possesses  it  even  in  a  marked 
degree.  Some  instances  of  success  will  attend  the  adoption  of 
this  course,  but  as  a  rule  it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  majority  of 
instances.  Thus,  a  slow,  stout  mare,  containing  no  lines  of  /i9f 
^dnod  in  her  pedigree,  will  not  be  likely  to  breed  a  fast  colt,  though 
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put  to  a  flying  stallion,  whose  blood  is  not  stout  in  a  cousideralvla 
proportion  of  his  anoertry.  Two  oi  three  oonsecntive  crosses  with 
the  same  or  similar  blood  will  almost  of  a  surety  effect  the  object ; 
but  the  first  will  rarely  do  so.  Again,  we  know,  if  we  put  two 
animals  together,  equally  in-bred  or  eaually  crossed,  the  produce 
is,  on  the  whole,  as  likely  to  resemble  tne  one  parent  as  the  other, 
though  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  particular  points. 
But,  if  not  thus  equally  composed  of  similar  elements,  the  more 
in-bred  parent  will  be  represented  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  crossed  one ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  if  it  is  desired  to  keep 
up  the  qualities  of  the  horse  or  mare  in  his  or  her  descendant,  the 
mate  must  be  selected,  if  possible,  less  in-bred  than  he  or  she  is. 
West  Australian  himself  and  his  stock  are  excellent  examples  of 
this  theory.  His  sire,  Melbourne,  was  the  result  of  a  series  of 
crosses ;  while  his  dam,  Mowerina,  was  in-bred  to  Whalebone  and 
Whisker,  own  brothers ;  and  her  sire  and  <lam  were  second  cousins. 
The  result  has  been,  that  both  in  *'  The  West"  and  in  his  stock 
the  Whalebone  element  has  been  universally  manifested,  and  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  Melbourne  has  ever  appeared,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  his  stock  allows  me  to  judge.  This  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  13th  axiom  in  the  epitome  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  breeding  of  our  domestic  animals.  (See  page 
101.) 

CAUSES  OF  A  "HIT.*» 

A  ^^  HIT,"  in  breeding,  is  understood  to  mean  an  instance  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  though  it  often  occurs,  the  reason  for  it  is  not  always 
very  clear.  My  own  belief  is  that  it  generally  results,  as  I  have 
laid  down  in  the  16th  axiom,  from  the  reunion  of  lines  which  have 
been  often  kept  separate  for  several  generations.  Thus,  it  is  a 
fact  (so  patent  that  every  writer  on  the  breeding  of  the  horse,  of 
late  years,  has  admitted  its  truth),  that  the  Touchstone  and  Sultao 
blood  have  almost  invariably  hit.  The  reason,  granting  the  pre- 
mises which  I  lay  down,  is  plain  enough — each  goes  back  to  Selim, 
the  former  through  the  dam  of  his  sire,  Camel,  and  the  latter  being 
son  of  that  horse.  Many  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature  might 
be  adduced,  though  not  observed  so  extensively  as  in  the  esse  of 
Touchstone,  because  few  horses  have  been  put  to  so  many  mares 
as  he  has.  1  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  no  hit  can  occur  without 
such  a  reunion  of  previously  separated  lines,  but  I  believe  that, 
under  .other  circumstances,  it  will  rarely  be  found  to  show  itself; 
and  if.  as  1  before  observed,  there  is  a  relatiooship  between  all 
thorough-bred  horses,  cither  remote  or  near,  there  must  be  this 
reunion  to  some  extent.  This,  however,  is  not  what  1  mean  ;  the 
return  must  be  to  a  line  only  removed  two,  three,  or  four  genera- 
tions, in  order  to  be  at  all  marked ;  and  if  more  than  these  inter 
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nUs  exist,  the  hit  cannot  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  reunion,  sinoe 
this  must  occur  in  all  oases ;  and  what  is  common  to  all  cannot  be 
instanced  as  a  particular  cause  of  any  subsequent  result. 

The  fact  really  is,  as  proved  by  thousands  of  examples,  that 
by  putting  A  and  B  together,  the  produce  is  not  necessarily  made 
ap  of  hall  of  each.  Both  ])arent8  have  qualities  bolonging  to  th« 
levaral  members  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  their  son  (or 
daughter)  may  possibly  be  made  up  of  as  many  as  seven  propor- 
tions of  one  parent,  and  one  proportion  of  the  other.  It  generally 
happens,  that  if  there  is  any  considerable  deppree  of  consanguinity, 
or  even  a  great  resemblance  in  form,  to  some  of  the  ancestry  on 
each  side,  the  produce  will  draw  together  those  elements,  and  will 
be  made  up  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  them  in  a  very  large 
proportion.  This  accounts  for  the  preponderance  of  the  Touch- 
stone form  in  the  West  Australian  stock ;  while  the  same  horse  is 
overpowered  in  Orlando  and  his  stock,  by  the  greater  infusion  of 
Selim  blood  in  the  dam  Vulture,  who  is  removed  exactly  in  the 
same  degree  as  Touchstone  from  Selim  and  his  brother  Castrel ; 
and  the  two  latter,  therefore,  have  more  influence  on  the  stock  than 
the  former.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  remarkable  instances,  which 
each  show  a  hit  from  the  reunion  of  strains  after  two  out-crosses ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  severally  display  an  example  of  two 
lines  overpowering  one  in  the  stock  of  the  same  horse.  It  may  be 
argued,  that  in  each  case  it  is  the  blood  of  the  dam  which  has 
overpowered  that  of  the  sire, — West  Australian  being  by  Mel- 
bourne, out  of  a  daughter  of  Touchstone ;  while  Orlando  is  by 
Touchstone,  out  of  a  mare  descended  from  two  lines  of  Selim  and 
his  brother  Gastrel.  Now,  I  am  myself  a  great  believer  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dam  over  her  progeny,  and  therefore  I  should  be 
ready  to  accept  this  argument,  were  it  not  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  both  Melbourne  and  Touchstone  have  been  sure  to 
reproduce  their  likenesses  in  their  several  sons  and  daughters. 
Every  racing  man  who  has  been  on  the  turf  while  the  Melboumea 
and  Touchstones  were  in  their  glory,  was  able,  in  almost  all  in- 
stances, to  say  at  the  first  glance, ''  That  is  a  Melbourne  or  a  Touch 
itono  colt  or  filly."  But,  in  the  cases  of  Orlando  and  West  Aus 
tralian,  the  resemblance  to  their  respective  sires  was  not  apparent; 
and,  as  I  before  observed,  it  is  still  less  visible  in  their  stock.  In 
the  langnage  of  tiie  stud,  this  is  called  ^^  going  back"  to  a  particular 
strain ;  and  it  is  so  constantly  observable,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  dwelling  further  upon  it. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  HEALTH  AND  SOUNDNESS  IN  BOTH  SIRI 

AND  DAM. 

Our  present  breed  of  horses  is  undoubtedly  less  healthy 
than  that  of  our  ancestors;  and  this  tendency  to  unsoundness  is 
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not  marked  in  way  particular  department  of  the  animal  economj. 
but  the  defect  shows  itself  wherever  the  strain  is  the  greatest  from 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  animal  has  to  perform.  Thiu, 
the  racehorse  becomes  a  roarer,  or  his  legs  and  feet  give  way.  The 
hunter  failb  chiefly  in  his  wind  or  his  hocks,  because  he  is  not  ured 
much  on  hard  ground,  and  therefore  his  fore  legs  are  not  severely 
tried,  as  in  the  case  with  the' racer,  who  often  has  to  extend  him- 
lelf  orer  a  course  rendered  almost  as  hard  as  a  turnpike-road  by 
the  heat  of  a  July  or  August  sun.  The  harness-horse  often  be- 
eomes  a  roarer,  from  the  heavy  weights  that  he  has  to  draw,  espe- 
cially if  his  windpipe  is  impeded  by  his  head  being  confined  by 
the  bearing-rein.  The  hack,  again,  suffers  chiefly  in  his  legs,  from 
our  hard  Macadamised  roads;  while  the  cart-horse  becomes  unsound 
in  his  hocks  or  his  feet,  the  former  parts  being  strained  by  his 
severe  pulls,  and  the  latter  being  battered  and  bruised  against  the 

g'ound,  from  having  to  bear  the  enormous  weight  of  his  carcara. 
ut  it  is  among  our  well-bred  horses  that  unsoundness  is  the  most 
frequent;  and  in  them,  I  believe,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  constant 
breeding  from  sires  and  dams  which  have  been  thrown  out  of  train- 
ing, in  consequence  of  a  break-down,  or  "  making  a  noise,"  or  from 
some  other  form  of  disease  It  is  quite  true,  that  roaring  iR  not 
necessarily  transmitted  from  father  to  son ;  and  it  is  also  manifest 
that  there  are  several  causes  which  produce  it,  some  of  which  are 
purely  accidental,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  handed  down  to  the  next 
generation.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  eyes;  but,  in  the  main, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  disease  is  hereditary,  and  that  a  sound 
horse  is  far  more  likely  to  get  healthy  stock  than  an  unsound  one. 
In  the  mare,  probably,  health  is  still  more  essential ;  but  if  the 
breeder  regards  his  future  success,  whether  he  is  establishing  a 
stud  of  racehorses,  or  of  those  devoted  to  any  kind  of  slower  work, 
he  will  carefully  eschew  every  kind  of  unsoundness,  and  especially 
those  which  are  of  a  constitutional  character.  If  a  horse  gets 
blind  in  an  attack  of  influenza,  or  if,  without  any  previous  indica- 
tions of  inflammation,  he  breaks  down  from  an  accidental  cause, 
the  defect  may  be  passed  over,  perhaps ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  blindness  comes  on  in  the  form  of  ordinary  cataract,  or  the 
break-down  is  only  the  final  giving-way  in  a  leg  which  has  been 
long  amiss,  I  should  strongly  advise  an  avoidance  of  the  horse 
which  has  displayed  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  believe  that  a 
government  inspection  of  all  horses  and  mares  used  for  breeding 
purposes  would  be  a  great  national  good ;  and  I  look  forward  to  its 
establishment,  at  no  distant  time,  as  the  only  probable  means  of 
insuring  greater  soundness  in  our  breeds  of  horses.  I  would  not 
have  the  liberty  of  the  subject  interfered  with.  Let  every  man 
breed  what  he  likes,  but  I  would  not  let  him  foist  the  produce  on 
the  public  as  sound,  when  they  are  almost  sure  to  go  amiss  a^  soon 
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u  they  are  worked.  Ships  must  now  all  be  registered  at  Lloyd's, 
In  the  classes  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  condition ;  and 
horses,  as  well  as  mares,  should  be  registered  in  the  same  way, 
•ooording  to  the  opinion  which  the  government  inspector  may  form 
as  to  their  health  and  the  probability  of  getting  or  producing  sound 
and  useful  foals.  The  purchaser  would  call  for  the  registration* 
mark,  when  he  asked  for  the  pedigree  of  the  horse  he  was  about 
to  buy;  and  if  it  was  not  a  finvorable  one,  he  would,  of  course,  be 
placed  upon  his  guard.  If  this  plan  could  be  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  it  looks  on  paper,  much  good  might  be  done,  I  am 
assured;  but  we  all  know  that  inspectors  are  but  mortals,  and  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  biassed  in  more  ways  than  one.  Still,  I- be- 
lieve that  the  evil  is  becoming  so  glaring,  that  something  must 
soon  be  done ;  and  I  see  no  other  mode  so  likely  as  this  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  interests  of  the  purchaser  and  user  of  the  horse. 

BEST  AQE  TO  BREED  FBOM. 

Thb  general  opinion  throughout  England  is,  that  one  or 
other  of  the  parents  should  be  of  mature  age;  and  that  if  a  very 
young  mare  is  chosen,  the  horse  should  not  be  less  than  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  years  old.  If  both  are  very  young  or  very  old,  the  pro- 
duce is  generally  small  and  weakly ;  but  bv  adopting  the  plan  above- 
mentioned,  the  services  of  young  and  old  may  be  fully  utilized.  A 
great  manv  of  our  very  best  performers  on  the  turf  have  been  goi 
by  old  stallions ;  as,  for  instance.  Whisker,  son  of  Waxy,  in  his 
twenty-second  year ;  Emilius,  son  of  Orville,  in  his  twentieth ; 
Yoltigeur  and  Newminster,  whose  sires  were  respectively  twenty-one 
and  seventeen ;  Blink  Bonny,  who  was  got  by  Melbourne,  in  his 
twentieth  year;  and  Wild  Dayrell,  by  Ion„when  seventeen  years  old. 
To  these  may  be  added,  Oemma  di  Vergy,  Lifeboat,  and  Gunboat, 
three  celebrated  sons  of  Sir  Hercules,  and  all  got  by  him  after  he 
was  twenty  years  old — ^the  last  named  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  So,  also,  many  were  out  of  old  mares ;  including 
Priam,  whose  dam  was  twenty  when  she  dropped  him;  Crucifix, 
the  daughter  of  Octaviana,  when  twenty-two  years  old ;  Lottery, 
out  of  Mandane,  in  her  twentieth  year ;  and  Brutandorf,  produced 
by  the  same  mare  when  she  was  twenty-two.  From  these  instances, 
the  breeder  may  conclude  that  age  is  no  bar  to  success,  if  matched 
irith  youth  on  the  other  side;  but  the  instances  of  success  in  breed- 
ing from  two  aged  parents  are  rare  indeed.  It  is  next  to  be  ascer- 
tained what  is  the  earliest  age  at  which  this  animal  can  be  relied 
on  for  breeding ;  and  here,  again,  example  is  better  than  theory. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  moderate  success  in  adopting  this 
plan  is  in  that  of  The  Ugly  Buck,  whose  dam,  Monstrosity,  was 
put  to  Yenison  when  only  a  two-year-old.  The  horse,  also,  was 
not  m<^e  than  seven,  and  the  dam  of  Monstrosity  bred  her  in  her 
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fuortli  joar.  But  though  Ugly  Buck  promifled  well  u  a  two-TBBr« 
old,  he  failed  in  hiB  Bubseqaent  career,  and  his  example  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  considered  as  at  all  oonclusiye.  Still,  his  is  a  most  ex* 
feraordinary  instance,  and  as  such  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  first  produce  of  a  mare  has  beeo 
her  best;  such  as,  in  former  times,  Mark  Anthony,  Conductor, 
Shuttle  Pope,  Filho  da  Puta,  Sultan,  Pericles,  Oiseau,  Doctor  Syn- 
tax, Manfi^d,  and  Pantaloon.  Nevertheless,  these  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  exceptions,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  brood  marcs 
in  the  Stud-book  are  credited  with  their  most  successful  produce 
subsequently  to  their  first.  The  rule  generally  adopted  is  to  wait 
till  the  mare  is  three  years  old  before  breeding  from  her,  and  then 
to  put  her  to  a  horse  of  at  least  full  maturity — that  is  to  say,  seven 
or  eight  years  old. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SIRE  AND  DAM  RESFECTIVELT. 

I  HAYB  ALREADY,  at  page  40,  alluded  to  this  question  as  relating 
to  the  breeding  of  the  Arab  horse  in  his  native  country,  and  have 
there  shown  that  the  opinions  held  bv  Abd-el-Kader,  in  modern 
days,  do  not  coincide  with  those  which  have  long  been  supposed 
to  be  general  in  Arabia.  In  the  passage  which  I  have  there 
quoted,  this  celebrated  chief  attempts  to  define  the  exact  part  which 
each  parent  takes  in  producing  the  foal,  but  he  goes  still  farther  in 
subsequent  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  General  Daumas,  in 
relation  to  the  value  put  by  the  Arabs  on  their  stallions  and  mares 
respectively.  To  these  Abd-el-Kader  replies  as  follows:  '^It  is 
true  that  Arabs  prefer  mares  to  horses,  but  only  for  the  following 
reasons :  the  first  is  that  they  look  at  the  profit  which  may  arise 
from  a  mare  as  very  considerable.  Some  Arabs  have  realized  aa 
much  as  20,000  dq]lars  from  the  produce  of  one  mare.  They  have 
a  proverb  that  ^  the  fountain-head  of  riches  is  a  mare  that  produces 
a  mare.'  This  is  corroborated  by  the  prophet  Mahomet,  who  sayS; 
'  Let  mares  be  preferred,  their  bellies  are  a  treasure,  their  backs  the 
seat  of  honor.'  The  greatest  blessing  is  an  intelligent  wife  or  a 
mare  that  produces  plenty  of  foals."  These  words  are  thus  ex- 
plained by  commentators :  Their  bellies  are  a  treasure  because  the 
mare  by  bor  produce  increases  the  riches  of  her  master;  and  their 
backs  are  the  seat  of  honor,  because  the  pace  of  a  mare  is  easier 
than  that  of  a  horse ;  and  there  be  those  that  say  it  is  sufficiently 
so  as  in  time  to  render  a  horseman  effeminate.  The  second  reason 
is  that  a  mare  does  not  neigh  in  war,  that  she  bears  hunger,  thirst, 
and  heat  better  than  a  horse,  and  that  therefore  she  is  more  useful 
to  people  whose  riches  consist  in  camels  and  sheep.  Now  all  the 
world  knows  that  our  camels  and  sheep  thrive  only  in  the  desert, 
where  the  soil  is  so  arid  that  Arabs  drinking  chiefly  milk  find  water 
seldom  oil;ener  than  every  eight  or  ten  days,  in  consequence  of  the 
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dtttance  between  the  pasturages,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  th« 
neighborhood  of  wells.  The  mare  is  like  tho  serpent,  their  ]iow- 
m  increase  in  hot  weather  and  in  arid  countries.  Serpents  which 
live  in  cold  or  water  countries  have  little  venom  or  courage,  so 
that  their  bite  is  seldom  mortal,  whereas  those  that  live  in  hot 
eountriee  are  more  irritable,  and  the  virulence  of  their  poison  is 
increased.  Whilst  the  horse  can  less  easily  bear  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  mare,  doubtless  from  constitutional  causes,  finds  her  ener- 
gies increase  with  the  greatest  heat.  The  third  reason  is  that  the 
mare  requires  less  care  and  less  nourishment.  The  owner  can  lead 
and  turn  her  out  to  graze  with  the  sheep  and  camels,  and  he  is  not 
obliged  to  have  a  person  constantly  watching  her ;  whereas  a  horse 
cannot  do  without  being  highly  fed,  and  he  cannot  be  turned  out 
without  an  attendant  for  obvious  reasons.  These  are  the  true  rea- 
sons of  an  Arab's  preference  for  mares.  It  does  not  arise  from 
the  foal  inheriting  the  qualities  of  the  dam  rather  than  those  of  the 
sire ;  it  does  not  proceed  from  its  being  better  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  to  ride  a  mare  rather  than  a  horse ;  but  it 
is  based  upon  material  interests,  and  on  the  necessities  enforced  by 
the  description  of  life  which  Arabs  lead.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  a  horse  is  more  noble  than  a  mare.  He  is  stronger, 
more  courageous,  and  faster.  That  a  horse  is  stronger  than  a  mare 
is  thus  proved.  If  both  were  struck  by  the  same  mortal  wound 
a  mare  would  fall  at  once,  but  a  horse  would  seldom  drop  until  he 
had  carried  his  rider  into  safety.  I  saw  a  mare  struck  by  a  ball 
on  the  leg ;  the  bone  was  broken ;  unable  to  bear  the  pain  she  fell 
immediately.  A  horse  was  hit  in  the  same  manner;  the  broken 
limb  hung  only  by  the  skin ;  he  continued  his  course,  supporting 
himself  on  his  sound  leg,  until  he  bore,  his  rider  from  the  battle- 
field and  then  fell.  The  Arabs  prefer  mares  to  horses  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given,  and  those  reasons  are  sufficient  to  show  why 
amongst  us  the  value  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  mare  is  greater 
than  that  they  attach  to  the  possession  of  a  horse,  even  though  tho 
breeding  of  each  were  the  same ;  for  whilst  on  the  one  hand  tho 
foal  takes  more  after  the  sire  than  the  dam,  on  the  other  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  horse  cannot  gain  in  many  years  as  much  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  mare  can  gain  in  one  year  if  she  throw  a  foal. 
However,  when  a  horse  has  displayed  any  extraordinary  qualities  ^ 
it  often  happens  that  he  will  not  be  parted  with,  probably  pro- 
ducing to  his  master  in  the  way  of  booty  or  otherwise  as  much  as 
the  most  valuable  mare.  I  saw  amongst  the  Annazas,  a  tribe  ex- 
lending  from  Bagdad  to  Syria,  horses  so  beyond  all  price  that  it 
was  amiost  impossible  tc  purchase  them,  and  certainly  impossible 
to  pay  ready  money  for  them.  These  animals,  of  a  fabulous  value, 
are  sold  only  to  the  highest  personages,  or  to  rich  merchants  who 
pay  for  them  by  thirty  or  forty  instalments,  or  by  a  perpetual  rent 
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lettled  on  the  vendor  or  his  descendants.  The  birth  of  a  horse  can 
never  be  considered  a  misfortune  by  an  Arab,  however  much  he 
may  p;:efer  a  mare  for  the  material  advantages  which  they  procure. 
Mares  almost  always  produce,  and  it  is  on  that  account  principally 
that  they  are  preferred.  I  repeat  it — ^the  birth  of  an  animal  that 
guarantees  its  master  against  humiliation  can  never  be  considered 
a  misfortune.  A  poet  says :  *  My  brothers  reproach  me  with  my 
debts,  yet  I  never  contracted  one  but  for  an  honorable  purpose 
[n  giving  the  bread  of  heaven  to  all,  in  purchasing  a  horse  of  noble 
race,  and  buying  a  slave  to  attend  upon  me." — Batik's  Magazine 
of  Sports,  June,  1860. 

My  own  belief  in  this  matter,  founded  upon  observations  made 
during  a  long  series  of  years  on  the  horse  as  well  as  the  dog,  is 
that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  any  certainty.  Much  depends 
upon  the  comparative  physical  power  and  strength  of  constitution 
in  each  parent,  even  more  perhaps  than  the  composition  of  the 
blood.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  two  brothers  being 
'ised  in  the  stud,  both  among  horses  and  greyhounds,  in  which  one 
has  almost  invariably  got  his  stock  resembling  himself  in  all  par- 
ticulars, not  even  excluding  color,  while  the  desoendants  of  the 
other  have  rarely  been  recognisable  as  his.  Thus  among  horses 
the  Tquchstones  have  been  mostly  brown  or  dark  bay,  and  as  a  lot 
have  shown  a  high  form  as  racehorses,  while  the  Launcelots  have 
been  of  all  colors,  and  have  been  below  mediocrity  on  the  turf. 
Several  examples  of  the  same  nature  may  be  quoted  from  among 
greyhounds,  such  as  Ranter,  Gipsey  Prince,  and  Gipeey  Royal, 
three  brothers  whose  stock  were  as  different  as  possible,  but  the 
fact  is  so  generally  recognised  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
it.  Now  surely  this  difference  in  the  power  of  transmitting  the 
likeness  of  the  sire,  when  the  blood  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is 
observed  to  extend  over  large  numbers,  can  only  depend  upon  a 
variation  in  individual  power.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to  the 
males,  but  the  females  also  show  the  same  difference.  Some  mares 
have  gone  on  producing  foals  which  afterwards  turned  out  first* 
class  whatever  horse  they  were  put  to,  as,  for  instance,  Phryne 
(dam  of  winners  by  Pantaloon,  Melbourne,  and  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man), Barbelle,  who  produced  Van  Tromp  by  Lanercost,  De  Witt 
l>y  The  Provost,  and  The  Flying  Dutchman  by  Bay  Middleton. 
Alice  Hawthorne,  successively  as  well  as  successfully  put  to  Bird- 
catcher,  Melbourne,  Touchstone,  Windhound,  Melbourne  or  Wind- 
hound,  and  Sweetmeat;  and  lastly,  EUerdale,  dam  of  Ellington 
and  Ellcrmere,  and  Gildermire  by  Flying  Dutchman,  Summerside 
by  West  Australian,  and  Wardersmarke  by  Birdcatcher.  On  ap- 
pealing to  the  greyhound,  also,  we  see  some  remarkable  instances 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  which  Mr.  Jardine's  Ladynlce  and 
Mr.  Randcll's  Riot  may  be  considered  as  very  strong  cai«es  in  point. 
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The  latter  bitch  also  may  be  instanoed  as  hariDg  been  extremely 
ncoeaafiil  in  the  stud,  while  her  own  brother,  Ranter,  in  the  same 
kennel,  was  a  total  failure.  There  must  conse(|uentIj  be  something 
more  than  mere  breeding  to  produce  a  successful  result,  and  this  i 
am  inclined  to  fchink  resides  in  the  strength  of  the  constitution 
possessed  by  the  individual. 

But  £VBN  sur posing  the  horse  or  mare  displays  this  cunstita- 
it>nal  power,  thore  is  something  which  controls  it,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  two  cases  already  instanced  of  Orlando  and  West  Australian, 
hi  the  former  horse  the  influence  of  the  sire,  great  as  it  usually 
bas  been  shown  to  be,  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  lines  traceable  to  Selim  and  his  brother  Castrel, 
while  in  the  other  this  same  horse  Touchstone  prevailed  (still, 
however,  on  the  side  of  the  dam)  apparently  only  because  there 
was  a  combination  of  two  very  recently  separated  lines  of  Waxy 
blood  through  his  sons  Whalebone  and  Whisker.  The  second  of 
these  examples  is  the  more  worthy  of  note,  because  in  tracing 
back  the  lines  of  the  sire  and  dam,  the  name  of  Trumpeter  from 
whom  Melbourne  is  lineally  descended  is  met  with  three  times  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  former,  and  four  times  in  that  of  the  latter. 
Here  then  but  for  the  nearness  of  the  two  lines  of  Waxy  I  should 
have  expected  the  produce  to  follow  the  Trumpator  strain  through 
Melbourne,  but  as  I  have  already  observed,  beyond  the  third  re- 
move this  influence  is  very  much  weakened.  We  may  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ia  not  always  superior  strength  of 
constitution,  nor  the  greater  purity  or  antiquity  of  the  blood  which 
determines  the  influence  to  be  expected  by  either  parent,  but  that 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is  the  cause.  And  as 
the  former  cannot  well  be  determined,  the  latter  is  the  foundation 
for  the  plans  of  the  breeder,  who  will  on  the  whole  do  well  to  fol- 
low the  maxims  first  laid  down  by  that  celebrated  breeder  of  horses 
and  cattle,. the  second  Earl  Spencer,  whose  opinions  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  13th  axiom  for  breeders  which  I  have  inserted  at 
page  101. 

CHOICE  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM. 

Thv  NEQESSITT  FOR  HEAiiTU  in  each  parent  has  already  been 
insisted  on,  but  beyond  this  point,  which  is  generally  admitted, 
ihere  are  several  others  to  be  attended  to.  Thus,  since  the  pre- 
|K>ndcrance  of  either  over  the  form  and  temper  of  the  progeny  will, 
m  all  probability,  fall  to  that  one  which  has  the  superior  purity  of 
blood,  it  follows  that  if  the  breeder  wishes  to  alter  in  any  important 
particular  the  qualities  possessed  by  his  mare,  ho  must  select  a 
noTse  which  is  either  better  bred  or  some  of  whose  Hues  will  coa- 
lesce with  those  of  the  dam's,  which  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate 
Thus,  supposing  a  mare  to  be  made  up  of  four  lines,  two  of  which 
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arc  decidedly  bad,  and  one  which  is  so  good  as  to  attraet  the  noiios 
of  her  owner,  then  let  him  look  around  and  select  some  horse  in 
whose  pedigree  is  to  be  found  a  similar  strain,  taking  ca.re  that  the 
relationship  is  not  so  close  as  to  lead  to  disappointment  on  the  score 
of  the  bad  effects  attributable  to  in-breeding.    But  there  are  maaj 
brood  mares  not  in  the  Stud-book,  whose  pedigrees  are  not  ascer- 
tainable, and  in  their  case  this  rule  will  not  apply    Here  a  different 
plan  must  be  pursued,  and  a  horse  must  be  chosen  who^e  shape 
action,  or  temper  coincidob  with  the  particular  quality  which  it  if 
dseired  to  perpetuate.     I  aiii  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  i£ 
comparatively  of  little  use  to  look  about  for  sires  who  possess  those 
qualities  in  which  the  dam  is  deficienL     Such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing has  so  constantly  ended  in  disappointment,  within  my  owa 
knowledge,  that  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  condemning  it.   A  stal- 
lion (whether  horse  or  greyhound,  the  same  is  observable)  is  known 
to  have  been  very  fast,  or  very  stout,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  the  one  character  or  the  other,  breeders  nave  supposed 
that  they  have  only  to  send  mares  deficient  in  either  quality,  and 
they  would  insure  its  development  in  the  produce.     If  the  mare  or 
bitch  happens  to  possess  among  her  ancestry  stout  or  fast  lines  of 
blood,  the  produce  will  display  the  one  or  the  other,  if  she  is  put  to 
a  horse  possessing  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  lines  of  the 
dam  are  all  fast,  or  all  stout,  no  first  cross  with  a  sire  possessing 
the  opposite  qualities  will  be  likely  to  have  any  effect,  though  n« 
doubt  there  are  some  few  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  all  other  rules. 
The  instances  in  support  of  this  position  are  so  numerous  within 
my  own  knowledge,  that  I  should  scarcely  be  able  to  make  a  be- 
ginning, and  every  one  who  draws  upon  his  own  experience,  or  who 
will  examine  the  *'Stwl  Book''  and  the  ^Cowrting  Oilendar"  will 
find  examples  without  end  throughout  every  volume  of  each.     It 
would  be  invidious  to  select  any  stallion  now  in  this  country,  but 
among  those  which  have  been  well  tried  here  in  the  stud,  and  are 
here  no  longer,  may  be  mentioned  the  Flying  Dutchman.     This 
horse  was  well  known  to  have  been  himself  not  only  fast,  but  stout, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  even  those  breeders  who  are  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  regarding  both  of  these  qualities  were  induced  to 
breed  from  him,  expecting  that  the  result  would  be  to  give  them 
similar  stock  in  the  next  generation.     The  contrary,  however,  was 
the  case.     In  many  cases  speed  was  developed,  but  in  almost  every 
instance,  without  an  exception,  that  speed  was  not  allied  with  stay- 
ing power.     The  unlooked-for  result  has  been  attributed  to  his 
sire,  Bay  Middleton,  whose  stock  have  been  notoriously  flashy ;  but 
if  the  pedigree  of  Barbelle,  his  dam,  is  carefully  examined,  a  still 
stronger  reason  may  be  assigned.     If  her  lines  are  traced  back  five 
generations,  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  her  thirty-two  progenitors 
in  that  remove  fourteen  are  descended  from  Herod  or  his  sire, 
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TMar,  and  tkaee  in  addition  to  the  already  orerftowing  qiiaiit«» 
•f  the  same  blood  in  Bay  Middleton  himself.  Now  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  the  blood  of  Herod,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the 
•hi^  IbiiadatioaB  of  the  high  form  of  our  modern  honef ;  but  its 
petmtiar  eharaeteristie  is  speed,  not  stoutness,  and  it  requires  a 
oombioation  with  the  stouter  blood  of  Eclipse,  or  some  other  horse 
df  that  strain,  to  make  the  possessor  capable  of  staying  a  distance. 
With  these  fast  lines  the  produce  of  Barbelle  has  always  been  fast, 
but  it  can  searoely  occasion  surprise  that  her  stoutest  son.  Van 
Tromp,  should  be  by  Lanercost,  nor  that  Orlando,  with  his  double 
fines  of  Selim  and  Castrel  blood,  should  get  a  mere  half-miler  like 
Zujpder  Zee.  The  Flying  Dutchman  was,  no  doubt,  a  grand  per- 
former himself,  but  his  may  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  exceptional 
ease,  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  ^lure  of  his  own  bro- 
ther rVanderdecken)  on  the  turf,  although  oast  in  a  mould  which 
woula  lead  one  to  expect  a  stall  greater  success. 

In  paying  attention  to  the  performances  of  the  anoestry 
of  both  sire  and  dam,  regard  must  also  be  had  to  their  size^  as  this 
element  is  considered  of  much  importance.  Neither  a  large  nor  a 
small  sire  or  dam  will  perpetuate  the  likeness  of  himself  or  herself 
anless  descended  from  a  breed  which  is  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  only  leads  to  disappointment  to  breed  from  a  tall  stallion  or 
mare  if  either  is  only  accidentally  so,  and  not  belonging  to  a  breed 
generally  possessing  the  same  characteristics.  Many  a  small  mare 
er  bitch  has  surprised  her  owner  by  producing  him  animals  much 
larger  than  herself,  but  on  tracing  her  pedigree  it  will  almost  al- 
ways be  found  to  contain  the  names  of  animals  of  above  the  average 
atxe.  Moderately  small  mares  are  generally  of  a  stronger  consti- 
tuUott  than  very  large  ones,  and  on  that  account  they  will  oflcn 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  stud  better  than  larger  animals,  pro- 
nded  they  are  of  a  tart  usually/  cast  in  the  mould  which  ts  desireiL 
This  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  breeder,  and  where,  as 
in  breeding  thorough-breds,  the  pedigree  can  be  traced  far  enough 
ibr  this  purpose,  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  circumFtance. 

The  above  precautions  are  sufficient  in  all  those  cases  whore 
the  pedigree  is  attainable,  but  there  are  many  brood  mares,  as  I 
before  remarked,  in  which  oothing  is  known  of  their  antecedents. 
Here,  the  breeder  can  only  act  upon  the  general  rule  that  '^  like 
produces  like,"  and  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  addition  which 
I  haFe  made  to  the  12th  axiom,  at  page  101,  of  the  words,  ^^or  the 
Mkenen  of  tome  ancestor"  In  sucn  cases,  for  the  reason  which  I 
have  given,  disappointment  will  constantly  attend  upon  the  fiist 
experiments,  and  until  the  mare  has  produced  her  first  foal,  and  he 
has  gone  on  to  his  third  or  fourth  year,  the  value  of  the  dam  can 
hardly  be  ascertained.     Breeding  is  always,  more  or  less,  a  lottery 
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but  whtiD  it  is  oarried  on  with  dams  of  unknovn  parentage,  it  ii 
ton  time?  more  bo  than  it  need  he.  Were  I  to  commence  the 
eBtahlishment  of  a  hreeding  stud,  whether  of  cart  or  carriage 
horses,  hacks  or  hunters,  I  would  never  introduce  a  single  mare 
whose  dam  and  grand-dam  as  well  as  the  sire  and  grand-sire  would 
not  be  produceable  as  good  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds. 
Beyond  the  second  remove  there  would  always  be  some  difficulty  in 
going  with  the  lower-bred  mares,  but  I  would  certainly  go  as  far 
as  this  in  all  cases.  If  the  sire  and  dam,  grand-sire  and  grand* 
dam,  were,  on  the  whole,  of  desirable  form  and  performances,  I 
would  choose  the  produce  as  a  brood  mare,  but  not  otherwise ;  and 
though,  of  course,  I  should  be  obliged  to  pass  over  some  important 
defects  in  individuals,  I  would  not  do  so  if  they  were  common  to 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  four.  In  this  way  I  should  expect  to  do 
more  than  by  simply  choosing  '^a  great  roomy  mare"  without 
knowing  her  pedigree,  in  the  belief  that  she  would  be  sure  to  re- 
produce her  likeness. 

THE  KIND  OF  HORSE  MOST  PROFITABLE  FOR  THE  BREEDER 

TO  CHOOSE. 

When  a  person  makes  up  his  mind  to  bestow  his  attention  on 
the  breeding  of  horses  as  a  speculation,  it  behooves  him  to  consider 
what  kind  is  best  suitod  to  the  nature  of  his  land  and  the  length 
of  his  purse,  as  well  as  to  his  own  knowledge  of  horses.  Unless 
he  has  plenty  of  fine  upland  grass  and  a  command  of  money,  it  is 
quite  useless  for  him  to  think  of  the  race-horse ;  nor  will  he  do 
well,  without  these  concomitants,  to  dabble  in  hunters.  Cart-horses, 
now-a-days,  pay  well  when  there  is  work  for  them  to  do  up  to  their 
third  or  fourth  year  ',  and  carriage-horses  are  likewise  a  good  specu* 
lation,  when  the  land  is  suitable  to  their  development.  No  one, 
however,  should  turn  his  attention  to  the  breeding  of  hacks  on  a 
large  scale,  since  they  will  almost  inevitably  cost  more  than  they 
will  fetch  at  five  years  old.  The  farmer  who  keeps  one  or  two  ^'  nag  " 
mares  is  the  only  person  who  can  be  said  to  rear  hacks  without 
loss ;  and  he  only  does  so,  because  he  begins  to  use  them  for  his  own 
slow  work  as  soon  as  they  are  three  years  old.  Even  in  his  case, 
however,  I  much  doubt  whether  the  same  food  which  has  been 
given  the  colts  woulH  not  have  been  turned  to  greater  profit  if  given 
to  horned  cattle ;  and  the  only  thing  which  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  former  is,  that  they  eat  coarse  grass  which  the  latter  will  refuse. 
To  make  the  breeding  of  the  horse  turn  out  profitably,  the  haok 
and  inferior  kind  of  harness-horse  ought  to  be  the  culls  from  a  lot 
of  colts  intended  for  the  hunting-field,  and  then,  the  'me  with  the 
other,  they  may  be  made  to  pay. 
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CONCLUDIKQ  bEMABKS  ON  BBKEDINQ. 

Thb  angry  DISCUSSIONS  which  have  taken  place  in  the  /eai 
1860,  between  Lord  Redesdale  and  Admiral  Rous,  indicate  plainly 
what  is  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  diminution  in 
(he  Btontness  of  our  horses.  Breeders,  therefore,  should  turn  their 
tttention  to  this  point,  and  should  be  doubly  careful  to  avoid 
weedy  or  diseased  sires  and  dams.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
modern  thorough-breds  possess  size  and  speed ;  but  they  certainly 
do  not  shine  in  staying  powers,  as  I  have  already  more  than  onc6 
remarked.  But  there  are  some  strains  particularly  free  from  this 
defect,  and  these  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out.  It  should  not, 
moreover,  be  forgotten  that  though  the  thorough-bred  horse  will 
bear  more  work,  especially  at  high  speed,  than  any  other  kind,  yet 
he  ean  only  do  this  if  well  fed  and  warmly  housed.  Being  a 
native  of  a  warm  and  dry  climate,  he  requires  to  be  protected  from 
(he  weaUier ;  and  the  young  stock  must  be  well  reared  in  all  re- 
spects, or  they  will  never  pay.  If,  therefore,  the  breeder  is  not 
determined  to  put  up  warm  hovels  in  every  paddock,  and  if  he  is 
stingy  of  his  corn,  he  had  far  better  let  his  stud  of  mares  be  com* 
posed  of  lower  bred  animals.  If  a  thorough-bred  horse  and  a 
donkey  are  both  fed  upon  the  lowest  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
which  will  keep  the  latter  in  condition,  the  donkey  would  beat  its 
high-bred  antagonist  over  a  distance  of  ground — that  is  to  say,  sup- 
posing the  experiment  to  be  continued  long  enough  to  produce  a 
permanent  effect  upon  the  two  animals.  A  cart-horse  colt,  or  on« 
of  any  kind  of  low  blood,  will  do  well  enough  if  reared,  till  he  if 
put  to  work,  upon  grass  and  hay ;  but  a  race-horse  or  hunter,  of 
nigh  breeding,  would  show  a  badly-developed  frame,  and  be  com- 
paratively worthless  for  his  particular  kind  of  work,  if  he  were  not 
allowed  his  com  from  the  time  that  he  is  weaned. 


OHAPTBB   VIII. 
THE    BROOD   MARE  AND   HER   FOAL. 

The  Havel  and  Paddock — General  Management  of  the  Brooor 
Mare — Treatment  when  in  Foal — After  Foaling — Early  Man- 
agemaU  of  the  Foal — Weaning, 

Haying  alreadt  alluded  to  the  principles  which  should 
gnide  the  breeder  in  the  choice  of  his  mares,  I  need  not  further 
allude  to  them  beyond  the  remark  that,  independently  of  those 
which  1  have  indicated,  he  must  take  care  that  they  are  each  pos- 
iessed  of  a  frame  suitable  to  carry  a  foal,  and  of  a  constitutien 
hardy  enough  to  sustain  the  drain  upon  the  system  caused  by  th« 
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jTouDg  animal,  botb  before  and  after  birth.  If  tbe  pelvis  and  baok 
ribs  are  not  large  and  deep,  the /aUu$  will  not  have  room  to  bede- 
Teloped  and  brought  intQ  the  world ;  and  unless  the  mare  is  a  good 
feeder,  and  is  also  furnished  with  an  udder  which  will  give  suffi- 
cient milk,  she  will  not  afford  enough  nourishment  to  hei*  foal, 
which  will,  therefore,  be  weakly  and  badly  developed  in  its  pro- 
portions. The  shape  may  be  easily  detected  beforehand,  but  the 
constitution  and  milking  properties  cannot  so  well  be  predicated, 
though  the  experienced  eye  and  hand  of  the  stud-groom  will 
enable  him  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  guess. 

HOVEL  AND  PADDOCK. 

Ir  THE  BBEKDEB  is  about  to  undertake  the  productioii  of  a 
aumber  of  borseif  of  any  kind,  he  must  establish  a  regular  stud- 
farm,  which  for  all  horses  should  be  on  sound  upland,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  chalk  or  gravel.  The  presence  of  fine  white  clovers  is  ia 
itself  almost  sufficient  to  show  that  the  soil  will  be  suitable  to  the 
horse ;  but,  if  possible,  there  should  be  an  absolute  practical  know- 
ledge that  the  situation  has  agreed  with  the  animal,  before  any 
heavy  investment  is  made.  If  the  surface  fall  is  good,  draining 
may  not  be  necessary,  but  in  most  cases  the  herbage  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  tiles.  Low,  marshy  situations  may 
serve  during  the  autumn  months  to  freshen  up  a  stall  horse,  but 
they  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  rearing  of  young  stock,  and  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  If  the  stud  is  highly  bred,  and  the  feeding 
is  to  be  good,  the  colts  will  be  very  mischievous,  and  unless  care 
is  taken  to  make  the  fences  safe,  they  will  break  bounds,  or  injurs 
themselves  in  the  attempt.  Deep  ditches  are  very  unsafe,  for  the 
mare  as  well  as  her  foal  are  very  apt  to  get  east  in  them,  with  a 
serious  or  fatal  injury  as  the  result  Posts  and  rails  answer  well 
enough,  where  timber  is  plentiful,  but,  in  the  long  run.  they  are 
expensive  from  the  necessity  for  constant  repairs.  Banks  with  thorn 
hedges  on  the  top  are  the  very  best  of  all  means  for  enclosing  the 
paddocks,  and  are  even  better  than  stone  walls,  which,  however,  are 
excellent  for  the  purpose  if  they  have  the  soil  raised  against  their 
bases,  without  which  the  foal  is  liable  to  slip  up  against  their  sur- 
face, and  thus  sometimes  blemish  his  knees.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  size  necessary  for  the  paddocks,  and 
the  number  of  mares  which  should  be  allowed  in  each.  In  some 
well  conduct«)d  stud-famis,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  belonging  to  the 
Raweliffe  Company,  near  York,  the  enclosures  are  very  large,  and 
a  doxen,  or  even  as  many  as  eighteen,  mares  and  their  foals  are 
turned  out  together  as  soon  as  the  weuther  permits,  and  the  spring 
Brass  grows  high  enough.  In  others,  as  at  the  Hampton  Court  and 
Middle  Park  establishments,  the  paddocks  are  each  only  calcu- 
lated to  take  three  or  four  mares  and  their  foals ;  and  the  yearlings. 
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aliO.  are  seTer  allowed  to  exceed  four  in  any  one  paddock.  Mr 
Martin,  tlie  clever  and  experienced  manager  of  the  first-named  stud, 
ia  of  opinion  that  colts  should  have  room  enough  to  gallop,  and 
thus  early  accustom  their  joints  and  sinews  to  bear  the  strains  which 
they  must,  sometime  or  other,  be  subjected  to.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  argument  is  held  that  in  a  small  paddock  the  foal  gallops  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  larger  one,  and  puts  his  joints  to  the  strain  in 
stopping  himself  at  the  corners,  whilst  there  is  less  injury  frcm 
other  accidental  causes,  such  as  kicks  and  the  jamming  of  a  lot 
together  in  a  narrow  gateway.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  plan  is  the  best,  for  experience  shows  that  a 
well-fed  foal  will  gallop  daily,  for  hours  together,  even  in  a  two 
acre  paddock. 

At  foaling  time  each  mare  must  have  a  separate  hovel  or 
loose-box,  but  as,  practically,  it  is  found  that  she  always  gives 
some  few  hours'  notice  of  her  approaching  parturition,  it  is  the 
custom  to  bring  her  into  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  house  of 
the  stud -groom  at  night,  so  that  he  may  be  at  hand  to  render  her 
assistance,  if  necessary.  Any  loose-box  answers  for  that  purpose, 
if  it  does  not  open  to  a  warm  stable,  which  would  render  it  too 
hot  for  an  animal  which  has  been  for  months  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  But  after  foaling  the  mare  will  also  require  a  hovel  to  her- 
self for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  when  the  foal  will  be  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  itself  in  running  among  other  mares. 
Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  mares  should  at  night  be  in  separate  hovels, 
even  when  during  the  day  they  run  in  the  same  paddock  with  two 
or  three  others.  This  hovel  should  be  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  not  less  than  ten  feet  wide.  The  height  may  easily  be 
too  great,  because  in  the  early  spring  the  weather  is  oflen  so 
severe  that  the  mare  cannot  impart  sufficient  heat  to  a  very  large 
volume  of  air.  From  eight  to  nine  feet  will  therefore  be  ample, 
the  former  being  well  suited  to  the  larger  area  which  I  have  given 
above,  and  the  latter  to  the  smaller.  It  is  a  very  common  plan, 
when  economy  is  much  studied,  to  build  four  hovels  back  to  back, 
It  the  angles  formed  by  four  small  runs,  by  which  a  saving  in  the 
internal  walls  is  effected.  This,  however,  necessitates  a  northerly 
or  easterly  aspect  for  two  out  of  the  four,  either  of  which  is  objec- 
tionable. Two  hovels  may  readily  be  placed  side  by  side  :u  the 
most  desirable  situation,  and  these  may  be  made  to  open  into 
separate  runs.  The  walls  should  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  which- 
ever is  locally  the  cheaper  material,  or  where  gorse  is  abundant 
they  may  be  formed  from  it,  being  the  cheapest  of  all. 

In  some  counties  what  is  c-alled  ^* wattle  and  dab"  is  very 
generally  employed  for  outbuildings  of  this  kind,  and  when  they 
are  roofed  with  thatoh,  which  carries  the  water  well  off  the  bidos 
it  aosweiB  very  well.     It  is  composed  of  common  wood  quarter- 
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iogH,  with  the  aprighto  coonected  together  by  transvene  bars  like 
the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  about  eight  inches  apart.  When  the 
whole  frumework  is  put  together  thus,  some  soil,  which  should  be 
day  or  loam,  is  well  worked  together  with  straw  and  water  into  a 
tenacious  mixture,  which  is  forked  over  each  transverse  bar  in 
succession,  and  the  whole  smoothed  down  till  it  assumes  a  regular 
and  even  surface  Cottages  and  outbuildings  are  put  up  in  this 
way  in  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire  at  very  little  expense,  straw 
costing  the  farmer  little  or  nothing,  either  for  the  walls  or  the 
roof,  and  the  wood  being  also  the  produce  of  his  own  land.  The 
Ubor,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  which  costs  money,  and  that  is 
not  paid  for  at  a  very  high  rate,  where  wages  rarely  exceed  nino 
shillings  a  week.  When  gorse  is  used,  it  is  adopted  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — The  door-posts  and  uprights  are  first  fixed,  and  should 
be  either  of  oak — which  is  best — or  of  good  sound  Memol  fir ; 
they  should  be  about  six  inches  by  four,  and  should  be  fixed  six 
feet  apart,  with  three  feet  sunk  in  the  ground.  A.fler  thus  fixing 
the  framework,  and  putting  on  the  wall-plate  and  raflers,  the  whok 
internal  surface  is  made  good  by  nailing  split  poles  of  larch,  or 
other  timber,  closely  together  across  the  uprights,  taking  especial 
care  to  round  off  the  ends  when  they  appear  at  the  door-posts. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  tolerably  smooth,  and  no  accident 
can  happen  from  the  foal  getting  his  leg  into  any  crevice  between 
the  poles,  if  care  is  taken  to  nail  them  securely,  and  to  leave  no 
space  between  them.  When  this  internal  framework  is  finished, 
the  gorse  is  applied  out8ide,  as  follows :  It  is  first  cut  into  small 
branches,  leaving  a  foot-stalk  to  each,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
in  length  :  these  branches  are  arranged  in  layers  between  the  up- 
rights, the  stalks  pointing  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the  prickly 
ends  downwards  and  outwards.  When,  by  a  succession  of  layers 
of  these  brushy  stalks,  a  height  of  eighteen  inches  has  been  raised, 
a  stout  and  tough  pole,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  broom-stick, 
and  six  feet  long,  is  laid  upon  the  middle  of  the  gorse,  and  so  as 
to  confine  it  against  the  split  poles  and  between  the  uprights.  The 
workmen  kneel  upon  this  pole,  and  by  its  means  compress  the 
gorse  iuto  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  while  thus  pressed 
down,  and  against  the  internal  framework,  it  is  confined  to  the  lat- 
ter by  five  or  six  loops  of  strong  copper  wire.  When  thisi  is  pro- 
perly done,  the  gorse  is  so  firmly  confined,  and  withal  so  closely 
packed,  that  neither  wind  nor  rain  can  penetrate,  nor  can  all  the 
mischief-loving  powers  of  the  foal  withdraw  a  single  stalk.  After 
fixing  the  first  layer,  a  second  is  built  up  in  the  same  way,  and 
when  neatly  done  the  exterior  is  as  level  as  a  brick  wall ;  but  if 
there  are  any  very  prominent  branches  they  may  be  sheared  off 
with  the  common  shears,  or  taken  off  with  the  ordinary  hedging 
bill-hook.     When  it  is  desired  to  make  the  exterior  look  very 
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9mo«)tfa,  a  bAj'tnusser's  knife  is  used ;  but  the  natural  ends,  though 
not  so  level,  are  a  much  better  defence,  and  last  longer  than  the 
oat  gorse.     In  the  interior  the  stalks  sometimes  project,  and  if  so 
they  must  be  smoothly  trimmed  off.     The  roof  should  be  covered 
in  with  some  material,  which  is  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  win- 
ter, and  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  nothing  is  so  bad  as  slate,  or 
so  good  as  thatch.     Objections  are  sometimes  made  to  the  latter 
material  that  it  harbors  vermin,  but  if  the  mares  are  well  fed,  I 
must  doubt  their  ever  becoming  lousy,  unless  these  parasites  are 
introduced  by  some  animal  from  without.     In  any  case,  tiles  are 
preferable  to  slates,  and  on  the  average  they  are  also  cheaper. 
Pantiles  are  not  easily  made  proof  against  the  wind,  but  plane- 
tiles,  when  properly  pointed,  are  quite  air-tight,  and  ire  far  warmer 
tn  cold  weather  than  slates,  while  they  are  also  coobr  in  summer. 
The  door  should  be  at  least  four  feet  or  four  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  seven  feet  to  seven  feet  six  inches  high,  with  all  the  angles  to 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  frame  rounded  off  to  prevent  accident 
from  striking  the  hip  or  head.     The  door,  of  oak  or  elm,  should 
be  cut  in  half  across  the  middle,  so  as  to  allow  the  lower  half*  to 
be  shut,  while  the  upper,  being  open,  admits  a  free  supply  of  air. 
A  small  window  should  be  inserted  in  the  wall,  for  light  and  ven* 
tilation  when  the  door  is  closed.     When  straw  is  abundant  it  is 
usual  to  leave  the  floor  in  its  natural  state,  the  litter  absorbing  all 
that  falls  from  the  mare  and  foal,  and  being  changed  often  enough 
to  keep  the  place  dry.     In  case,  however,  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
flooring  should  be  similar  to  that  for  ordinary  stables,  that  is  to 
say,  laid  with  bricks  or  pebbles,  clinkers  being  much  too  expen- 
sive for  such  a  purpose.     Where  chalk  is  abundant,  it  forms  an 
excellent  floor,  if  a  drain  is  cut  all  round  the  building,  and  the  soil 
being  t-iken  out  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  foot,  the  chalk  is  filled 
in  to  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  natural  surface,  and  is  then 
well  rammed  down,  a  drain  and  trap  being  inserted  in  the  middle. 
The  last  point  which  requires  consideration  is  the  kind  of  manger 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  mare  and  her  foal,  if  the 
latter  is  to  be  fed  in  the  way  proper  to  thorough-bred  stock.     In 
f  ny  case,  a  wooden  manger  of  the  ordinary  kind  should  be  fixed, 
with  a  staple  for  the  rack-chain  to  fasten  her  up.     A  hay  rack 
should  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  filled  from  the  outside  without 
difficulty;  which  is  easily  managed  by  building  a  little  wooden 
excrescence  on  to  one  of  the  outer  walls,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  latter 
for  the  mare  to  feed  herself  through.     A  wooden  lid,  covered  with 
sine,  lifts  up  and  permits  the  introduction  %f  the  fodder  without 
the  necessity  for  carrying  a  fork  into  the  hovel,  which  will  some- 
times injure  the  mare  or  her  foal.     Well-bred  young  animals  of 
this  species  are  so  mischievous  that  when  shut  up  they  will  jump 
into  any  place  which  car  possibly  hold  them,  and  many  a  broken 
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leg  or  bftck  has  ennned  ftom  an  open  haj-nok,  plaoed  near  t^ 
ground,  attracting  the  gambols  of  a  foal.  A  few  wooden  ban 
nailed  across  the  opening  effectual Ij  prevents  this,  while  the  addi- 
tion of  a  low  manger  in  another  corner  provides  for  the  feeding 
of  the  foal  with  kibbled  oats,  if  such  should  be  the  plan  adopted, 
and  the  fourth  is  occupied  by  a  water-tank.  External  to  the 
hovel  the  only  provision  necessary  is  a  yard,  which  may  be  omitted 
if  the  paddock  is  always  dry  from  the  land  being  well  drained. 
Unless  this  is  the  case,  however,  the  yard  shonld  always  be  pro- 
vided, as  there  are  many  days  throughout  the  year  when  the 
weather  is  fine  enough  over  head  to  allow  of  the  foal  being  turned 
ont  oi  doors  with  advantage,  if  it  can  be  protected  from  the  wet 
grass  or  wetter  soil.  A  yard  is,  therefore,  truly  valuable  in  the 
absence  of  a  dry  soil,  and  it  should  be  paved  with  bricks,  stones, 
or  pebbles,  well  covered  with  a  layer  of  litter,  to  prevent  slips  and 
•trains. 

GENEBAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BROOD  MARE. 

When  it  has  been  dscidei)  to  breed  from  a  mare,  if  she  is 
not  already  thrown  out  of  work,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  cool 
her  down,  by  turning  her  out  to  grass  and  taking  away  her  com, 
before  she  wiii  become  stinted.  Thorough-bred  mares  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  allowed  to  take  the  horse  while  in  work ;  but  sometimes 
they  are  so  constantly  ^*  in  use,"  that  no  otner  means  will  enable 
the  trainer  to  go  on  with  his  work  of  preparation.  There  is  a  won- 
derful difference  in  this  respect:  some  animals  are  rarely  *'  in  use,'' 
once  or  twice  a  year  being  the  outside ;  while  others  are  so  every 
nine  days  throughout  the  spring, — the  average,  perhaps,  being  in 
that  state  at  about  intervals  of  two  or  three  months  from  the  time 
of  shedding  their  coats  till  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Again,  some 
are  not  upset  in  their  work  by  this  natural  process ;  while  others 
refuse  to  feed,  lose  condition,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  for  half 
their  usual  CYertions.  Either  extreme  requires  a  change  of  feed- 
ing; for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cool  temperament  is  excited  by  the 
freedom  of  a  run  at  grass,  and  on  the  other,  the  warmer  one  is 
bensfited  by  losing  the  heating  qualities  of  her  corn.  At  all  events, 
it  is  found,  in  practice,  that  though  the  majority  of  maiden  mares 
will  become  stinted  while  at  work,  yet  that  a  large  number  require 
a  run  at  grass  before  they  will  become  in  foal.  As  I  before  re- 
marked, thorough-bred  mares  are  generally  entirely  devoted  to  the 
■tnd  from  the  time  that  they  are  put  to  the  horse ;  but  there  are 
many  others  of  lower  breeding  which  their  owners  desire  to  work 
on  fot  some  months  afterwards.  It  if  }flen  apparent  that  the  legs 
of  a  hack  or  harness-mare  arc  wearing  out,  and  her  owner  decides 
upon*  having  a  foal  from  her,  but  wishes  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
keep  from  the  spring,  when  he  puts  her  to  the  horse,  till  the  next 
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Jwnoaxy  or  February,  varying,  of  oovrse,  with  the  time  of  foaling. 
All  mares  are  the  better  for  slow  work  up  to  within  two  months 
of  foaling ;  but  they  should  not  be  ridden  or  driven  so  fast  as  to 
occasion  exhaustion.  Cart-mares  are  generally  used  to  within  a 
few  days  of  their  time,  taking  care  to  keep  them  at  light  work  and 
to  avoid  straining  them.  With  these  precautions,  if  the  legs  keep 
tolerably  sound,  a  mare  may  be  made  to  earn  her  keep  for  nine 
months  out  of  the  eleven  which  are  the  duration  of  her  pregnancy. 
TnE  TIME  of  sending  the  mare  to  the  horse  will  vary  with  the 
purposes  for  which  her  produce  is  intended.  If  for  racing,  it  i^ 
desired  that  she  shall  foal  as  soon'  as  possible  after  the  first  of 
January;  and  as  she  carries  her  foal  about  eleven  months,  the  first 
time  of  her  being  ^'  in  use"  afler  the  first  of  February  is  the  period 
chosen  for  her.  All  other  horses  take  their  age  from  the  first  of 
May ;  and  as  this  is  the  time  when  the  young  grass  begins  to  be 
iV>rward  enough  for  the  use  of  the  mare,  the  breeder  is  not  anxious 
to  get  his  half-bred  foals  dropped  much  before  that  time.  As, 
however,  mares  are  very  uncertain  animals,  he  will  do  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  after  March,  as  by  putting  off 
the  visit  to  the  horse,  he  may  bo  disappointed  altogether,  or  the 
foal  may  be  dropped  so  late,  that  winter  sets  in  before  it  has  ac- 
quired strength  to  bear  it.  These  remarks  apply  to  maiden  mares 
only ;  those  which  have  dropped  a  foal  are  generally  put  to  the 
horse  nine  or  ten  days  afterwards,  when  almost  every  mare  is  in 
season.  For  this  reason,  valuable  thorough-bred  mares  are  often 
sent  to  foal  at  the  place  where  the  sire  stands  who  is  intended  to 
be  used  next  time.  The  travelling  to  him  so  soon  after  foaling 
would  be  injurious  to  both  the  dam  and  her  foal,  and  hence  the 
precaution  I  have  named  is  adopted.  The  mare  then  remains  to 
be  tried  at  intervals  of  nine  days,  and  when  she  is  stinted,  the  foal 
is  strong  enough  to  bear  any  length  of  journey  with  impunity. 
Mares  and  their  foals  commonly  travel  by  road  twenty  miles,  oi 
even  more,  for  this  purpose;  but  they  do  not  often  exceed  Uiat 
distance,  and  about  fifteen  miles  a  day  is  quite  as  much  as  a  nine 
days'  old  foal  can  compass  without  injury,  and  that  done  very 
quietly,  the  mare  being  led  at  a  slow  pace  all  the  way. 

TREATMENT  WHEN  IN  FOAL. 

When  the  mare  is  in  foal,  if  not  intended  to  be  kept  at 
work,  she  should  be  turned  out  in  good  pasture;  but  it  should  not 
be  so  rich  and  succulent  as  to  disagree  with  her  stomach,  or  make 
her  unwieldy  from  fat.  The  former  mistake  is  a  constant  cause 
of  miscarriage,  the  bowels  becoming  relaxed  from  the  improper 
nature  of  the  food.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  sufficiently 
good,  the  mare  will  become  thin,  and  will  starve  her  foal  in  its 
growth.     Mares  that  have  been  corned  highly  all  their  lives  should 
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have  a  feed  or  iwo  daily,  after  tbey  are  six  monttui  gone,  and  em^ 
eially  if  the  aatumnal  graases  are  not  rich  and  plentiful.  MxmI 
half-bred  animals,  however,  do  very  well  till  about  Christmaii} 
After  which,  hay  and  com,  with  a  few  carrots,  should  be  liberally 
nven  them,  still  allowing  them  to  pick  up  what  grass  they  can  find 
in  their  paddocks.  Excessive  fat  is  a  state  of  disease,  and  inter* 
feres  with  the  due  nutrition  of  the  /a?/ttf,  while  it  is  very  danger- 
ous at  foaling-time,  when  it  not  only  interferes  with  the  process, 
but  also  tends  to  produce  fever.  Supposing  the  mare  to  be  at 
work,  she  should  have  some  kind  of  green  food — ^lucerne  being  the 
best,  and  vetches,  perhaps,  the  worst  for  the  purpose,  the  latter 
being  too  heating,  especially  to  the  organs  contained  within  the 
pelvis.  Any  of  the  grasses  or  clovers  answer  well;  and,  after  they 
are  done,  carrots  form  an  excellent  tuccedaneum,  given  sliced  in  a 
bran  mash  every  night.  By  adopting  these  articles  of  food,  the 
mare  is  kept  ^ee  from  inflammation,  and  yet  the  foal  is  well 
nourished,  which  are  the  two  essential  points  to  be  considered. 

Excitement  of  every  kind  is  a  fertile  source  of  '*  slipping'' 
the  foal  'f  and  everything  which  is  at  all  likely  to  have  that  e£Fect 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  smell  of  blood  is  said  to  have  a 
very  prejudicial  influence  in  this  way;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
one  mare  miscarrying  will  in  some  mode  affect  others  in  proximity 
to  her.  Possibly  the  same  cause  may  act  on  all ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  generally  concluded  that  the  act  is  really  contagious,  either  from 
what  is  called  sympathy,  or  in  some  other  as  inexplicable  way.  If 
a  mare  has  *^  slipped"  a  foal  in  a  previous  pregnancy,  double  care 
should  be  taken,  as  she  will  be  far  more  likely  to  do  so  again  than 
another  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  accident.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  therefore  extra  care 
should  be  taken  at  that  time.  The  suspected  individual  should  be 
kept  quiet  by  herself;  but  it  is  better  to  allow  her  the  run  of  a 
small  retired  paddock,  than  to  confine  her  to  her  hovel,  where,  for 
want  of  exercise,  she  will  become  restless  and  anxious.  Purging 
physic  should  not  be  given,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
if  the  bowels  are  so  confined  as  to  require  some  stimulus  of  this 
kind,  and  bran  mashes  and  other  changes  in  the  food  fail  to  pro- 
duce any  effect,  choice  should  be  made  of  the  mildest  aperient 
which  is  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  mare  in  parturition,  I  shall  leave  its  consideration 
to  my  colleague,  who  will,  doubtless,  be  of  the  same  opinion  as 
myself,  that,  if  assistance  is  demanded,  it  is  safer  to  have  recourse 
at  once  to  a  properly  educated  veterinary  surgeon.  Stud  grooms 
who  have  hud  much  experience  will  sometimes  be  able  to  aid 
Nature  with  advantage;  but,  in  the  long  run,  they  will  probably 
do  more  harm  than  good,  if  they  attempt  any  serious  interference. 
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TREATMENT  AFTER  FOALINQ. 
IM  i  wtALXBY  STATE  the  mare  ver;  bood  recovers  the  efforts 
vhioh  she  has  made  in  bringing  forth  the  foal ;  and.  io  fine  wea- 
ther, she  may  be  allowed  to  euter  her  paddook  on  the  second  daj 
•fterwarda,  which  is  generally  soon  enough  to  suit  the  strength  of 
the  foal,  though  oocasioaally  the  young  animal  is  very  active  within 
lix  hourt  afMr  it  oomea  into  the  world.     For  a  couple  of  months, 
or  perhaps  leas  in  some  oaaeit,  the  mare  and  foal  are  bett«r  kept  in 
a  paddock  by  themselves ;  hut  in  a  large  stad  this  is  difGoult  when 
the  foals  oome  very  qnickly ;  and  then  several  mares  of  quiet  tem- 
perament are  pat  together,  still  keepmg  separate  those  which  ar« 
ihy  or  vicious.    Until  the  mare  can  get  plenty  of  grass,  she  should 
have  earrota,  bran  maahes,  and  a  feed  or  two  of  oats,  which  at  firsi 
are  bett«r  given  in  the  shape  of  gruel — the  water  with  which  this 
is  made  having  the  chill  taken  off.  Rye-grass  is  cultivated  and  cut 
for  the  mares  daily  by  those  who  have  early  foals  j  but,  thongh  it 
ia  better  than  hay,  it  is  not  eqaal  to  good  upland  clover-grass. 
Lnoeme  is  excellent,  but  it  cannot  be  grown  so  early  as  rye.     I 
have  already  described,  at  page  123,  the  proper  time  for  again 
patting  the  mare  to  the  horse,  so  that  I  need  not  enter  into  that 
■ubject  here.     DarinK  the  remainder 
of  the  time  of  Buckling,   no  speaial 
treatment  is  required,  except  to  see 
that  the  mare  ia  well  fed  and  protected 
from  the  weather.     At  weaning-time, 
she  sometimes  reqaires  a  dose  or  two 
of  cooling  medicine ;  but  generally  she 
if  so  nearly  dry,  that  no  interference 
ia  leqnired.  nui  un  nu. 

BARLT  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FOAL. 
If  THB  TOQNO  AMHAL  js  Well  formed  and  healthy,  it  will  re- 

?|aire  no  attention  beyond  that  which  I  have  specified  as  necessary 
or  the  dam.  There  are,  however,  several  accidente  to  which  it  is 
liable ;  such  as  rnptnre  either  at  the  navel  or  flank,  inversion  of 
the  feet,  &o. ;  all  of  which  will  be  treated  of  in  their  proper  places. 
About  the  time  of  the  mare  being  "  in  use,"  the  foal  is  generally 
pureed  a  good  deal,  sod  a  warm  drench  will  often  be  reqnired.  At 
the  end  of  a  month,  or  sometimes  earlier,  the  foal  will  eat  bruised 
oats ;  and  highly-bred  yonng  stock  are  generally  allowed,  from  this 
time,  first  a  single  quartern,  and  then  by  degrees  two  quarterns  of 
oats.  Half-bredfl,  and  even  cart-horses,  would  be  the  better  for  this 
■dmulns  to  development;  but  if  it  is  begun,  it  should  be  continued; 
and,  unless  the  foal  shows  such  promise  that  it  ia  expected  to  turg 
out  extraordinarily  well,  the  extra  expense  will  not  be  reimburaed. 
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31ie  half-peck  of  oate  cannot  be  put  down  as  costing  less  than  six 
pounds  a  year ;  and  thus,  at  five  years  of  age,  the  colt  will  Have 
cost  thirty  pounds  more  than  if  he  had  been  fed  on  hay  and  grasb 
atone.  Now,  between  a  race-horse  reared  on  com,  and  another 
confined  to  hay  and  grass,  the  difference  in  value  would  be  a  tho«> 
sand  per  cent.;  and  in  first-class  hunters,  though  not  so  great  as 
this,  it  would  be  very  considerable.  But  among  inferior  horses,  on 
the  average,  it  would  scarcely  reach  the  sum  I  have  named  as  the 
prime  cost  of  the  oats ;  and,  therefore,  though  in  the  depth  ot 
winter  a  quartern  or  half  a  peck  is  generally  eiven  with  a  little  bran, 
yet,  when  there  is  good  grass,  this  is  neither  necessary  nor  is  it 
economical.  Shelter  from  the  weather  should,  however,  be  afforded 
to  colts  of  all  classes  during  the  winter  season ;  and  unless  they 
have  this,  they  soon  grow  out  of  form  and  lose  flesh,  however  well 
they  may  be  fed.  It  is  now  fully  recognised  that  warmth  and  pro- 
tection from  the  rain  encourage  the  growth  of  all  our  domestic 
animals ;  but  in  none  are  they  more  influential  than  in  the  one 
which  I  am  now  disoussing.  A  colt  neglected  in  its  first  winter 
never  recovers  its  proper  shape,  nor  does  it  grow  into  the  sise  and 
strength  of  body  and  limbs  which  naturally  appertain  to  its  breed. 
Independently,  therefore,  of  the  cruelty  in  exposing  the  young 
animal  to  a  climate  for  which  it  is  not  fitted,  the  plan  does  not 
pay;  and  on  the  latter  account,  if  not  on  the  former,  even  the 
most  heartless,  who  consider  their  own  interests,  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  protecting  their  young  horse-stock  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  our  winter  climate. 

The  foal  should  be  handled  from  the  very  first  week  of  its 
existence ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  it  roughly  in  accustom- 
ing it  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand  on  all  parts  of  its  body  and 
limbs.  If  this  process  is  very  gradually  commenced,  no  resistance 
will  at  any  time  be  offered,  and  the  foal  will  allow  its  feet  to  be 
picked  up,  and  its  head  and  ears  to  be  rubbed,  without  taking 
offence.  Grooms  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  showing  off  their 
powers  in  this  way,  by  taking  the  foal  up  in  their  arms;  but  this 
can  do  no  good,  and  may  passibly  lead  to  injury  of  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  and  before  weaning  is 
commenced,  a  light  head-collar  should  be  put  on ;  and  after  the 
foal  is  accustomed  to  its  pressure,  by  repeatedly  handling  the  part 
on  successive  days,  a  leading-rein  should  be  buckled  on,  and  the 
young  thing  enticed  to  follow  the  groom  witliout  any  absolute  oo- 
ereion.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  made  to  feel  that  resistanoe 
is  useless ;  and  if  it  begins  to  pull,  it  must  on  no  account  be  al- 
lowed to  get  away,  the  groom  yielding  as  long  as  the  foal  pulk 
straight  back,  but  coercing  it  gently  with  a  side  strain.  A  care* 
fully  handled  foal  will  rarely  give  any  trouble  in  this  way ;  bv^ 
there  is  an  astonishing  variation  in  the  power  which  different  vun 
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have  oTer  tke  aaimftl  ereation.  Some  will  agun  eontrol  without 
omag  the  slighteat  Tiolenoe,  while  others  will  be  alwajs  fighting 
mth  their  charge,  and  after  all  will  not  be  able  to  do  nearly  at 
Hftfi^  with  them  as  their  more  quiet  and  clever  riTals.  The  latter 
otasB  shonld  never  be  allowed  to  hare  anything  tc  do  with  youiig 
horses ;  and  though  there  may  be  occasional  exceptions  which  re 
quire  seyere  measures,  yet  if  once  a  man  is  found  resorting  to  tio> 
lence  with  a  foal  whioh  he  has  had  the  management  of  from  the 
6rBty  he  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  removed  from  his  post;  or,  at 
all  events,  he  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  a  repetitioa  af  the 
offence  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  notioe  to  quit.  Long  before 
ihe  coming  among  us  of  Mr.  Rarey,  this  was  recognised  amongst 
the  most  extensive  breeders  of  horses  in  this  country ;  and  though 
cruelty  was  not  unknown  among  them,  any  more  than  it  is  now,  it 
was  fully  recognised  as  not  only  an  unnecessary  but  an  unsatiik 
factory  means  of  mastering  the  horse. 

THE  WEANHfQ  AND  AFTER  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FOAL. 

The  usual  age  for  weaning  the  foal  is  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth  month,  that  time  being  selected  because  the  dam  is  generally 
about  "  half  gone"  with  her  next  foal,  and  cannot  bear  the  double 
drain  upon  her  system.  Nor  does  the  foal  benefit  much  by  the 
milk  after  this  age,  the  teeth  and  stomach  being  quite  strong 
enough  to  crop  and  digest  the  succulent  grasses  that  are  to  be  had 
from  August  to  October,  those  being  the  months  during  which  the 
several  breeds  attain  the  middle  of  their  first  year.  If  the  autumn 
is  a  dry  one,  and  grass  is  scanty,  a  few  steamed  turnips  or  carrots 
nay  be  mixed  with  bran,  and  given  to  the  foal  night  and  morning; 
but,  as  a  rule,  unless  it  is  to  be  highly  forced  into  its  growth  for 
the  purpose  of  early  racing,  it  will  require  only  the  grass  which  it 
ean  pick  up  when  it  is  turned  out.  Three  or  four  foals  are  gene- 
rally placed  together  in  the  same  paddock  for  company,  and  in  this 
way  they  miss  their  dams  &r  less  than  if  confined  by  themselves. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  is  left  within  their  reaoh  whicfi 
ean  do  injury,  every  fence  and  gate  being  carefully  examined  to 
see  that  no  projecting  bolt,  nail,  or  rail  is  likely  to  lay  hold  of  their 
bodies  or  limbs  as  they  gallop  about  in  their  play.  Foals  of  all 
ages  are  mischievous  animals,  and  the  better  fed  thoy  are  the 
more  inclined  they  seem  to  lay  hold  of  anything  which  attracts 
(heir  notice. 

Besides  the  shelter  of  a  hovel,  which  I  have  already  in- 
iisled  on,  the  foal  requires  throughout  its  first  winter  good  feed- 
ing proportioned  to  its  brooding  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Racing  colts  are  allowed  three  or  four  feeds  of  bruised 
onto,  with  steamed  carrots  or  turnips,  and  sometimes  steamed  hay; 
bat  the  general  plan  is  to  give  as  much  as  they  will  eat  of  the  b^ 
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apland  hay,  in  its  natural  state,  after  they  have  finished  their  allow- 
ance of  com.  Yonng  stock  intended  to  be  sold  as  hunters  and  first- 
class  carriage-horses  are  always  allowed  half  a  peck  of  bruised  oats, 
and  a  few  carrots  and  turnips  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  them. 
Hacks,  and  inferior  young  stock  of  all  kinds,  get  through  the  winter 
upon  hay  and  barley-straw,  part  being  sometimes  cut  into  chaflf, 
and  mixed  with  a  quartern  of  bran,  daily;  and  if  they  are  yery  low 
in  flesh,  a  few  oats  being  added.  During  severe  frosts  the  straw- 
yard  is  the  best  place  for  the  foal,  on  account  of  the  hardneis  of 
the  ground  in  the  fields,  and  here  he  will  easily  keep  himself  warm 
and  dry^  and  he  can  be  attended  to  according  to  his  wants.  Let 
the  breeder,  however,  constantly  bear  in 'mind  that  a  check  given 
to  the  growth  in  the  first  winter  is  never  afterwards  entirely  reco- 
vered, and  that  if  the  colt  which  has-  experienced  it  turns  out  well 
he  would  have  been  still  better  without  it 
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THE  BRSAKINQ   OF  THE  COLT 

Mr.  Rarty's  Principles  and  Practice — Ordinary  Method  of  Break- 
ing for  the  Saddle — Superiority  of  the  Latter  when  properly 
carried  out — Breaking  to  Harness. 

TiCE  TEAR  1858  will  over  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
English  stable  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Rarey  and  his  partner,  Mr. 
G-oodenough,  in  extracting  25,000/.  from  the  pockets  of  English 
horsemen  by  the  promise  of  a  new  method  of  breaking  and  train- 
ing the  animal  which  they  all  loved  so  well,  but  so  often  found  not 
quite  obedient  to  their  wills.  The  plans  by  which  obedience  was 
to  be  insured  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  but  to  prove  Mr.  Rarey's 
power,  the  French  coaching  stallion,  Stafford,  the  English  thorough- 
bred, Cruiser,  and  a  gray  colt  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
of  Piccadilly,  all  notoriously  vicious,  were  privately  subdued,  and 
afterwards  exhibited  in  public.  Subscribers  were  invited  to  pay 
ten  guineas  each,  with  the  engagement  that  as  soon  as  five  hundred 
names  were  put  down,  the  American  would  teach  them  in  classes, 
each  subscriber  binding  himself,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  keep 
the  secret.  The  result  was  that  eleven  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men paid  their  money,  and  kept  their  promise  so  well  that  until 
the  appearance  of  a  small  shilling  volume,  published  by  Messrs. 
Routledge  &  Co.,  which  detailed  the  whole  process,  in  the  very 
words  given  to  the  American  public  some  years  before  by  Mr. 
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ftarey,  no  one  but  the  subscribers  had  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
secret,  although  it  subseouentlj  appeared  that  it  had  oozed  out, 
and  had  been  propounded  in  several  directions  as  a  rival  scheme 
of  much  older  date.  However,  it  is  not  now  my  intention  to  at- 
tempt the  discovery  of  the  inventor  of  the  system  generally  known 
as  Raroy's,  my  sole  object  being  to  ascertain  its  real  worth  in 
breaking  young  stock,  and  in  remedying  or  curing  the  vices  to 
which  older  horses  are  occasionally  subject.  It  will  be  seen  here- 
after  that  though  I  think  the  plan  of  great  service  in  some  cases, 
[  doubt  its  utility  as  an  aid  to  the  breaker ;  but,  having  cost  the 
country  far  more  than  25,000/.,  and  having  received  the  approval 
of  hundreds  of  experienced  horsemen,  it  would  ill  become  uie  to 
pass  the  subject  over  without  giving  reasons  for  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  arrived.  I  was  not  one  of  the  original  subscribers, 
but  I  have  seen  Mr.  Rarey  exhibit  his  extraordinary  powers  over 
the  horse  more  than  a  dozen  times,  so  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  whole  process  as  compared  with  our  ordi* 
oary  English  methods,  with  which  I  have  also  long  been  practi- 
cally acquainted. 

In  his  public  demonstrations  Mr.  Rarey  always  commenced 
by  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of  the  horse, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  to  impress  the  auditor  with  any  great 
respect  for  his  powers.  At  the  end  of  this  act,  which  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  kill  time,  we  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
three  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  theory  of  the  proper 
management  of  the  horse,  namely : — 

First,  "  That  he  is  so  constituted  by  nature  that  he  will  not  offer 
resistance  to  any  demand  made  of  him  which  he  fully  compre- 
hends, if  made  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  laws  of  his  nature.'' 

Secondly,  *^  That  he  has  no  consciousness  of  his  strength  beyond 
his  experience,  and  can  be  handled  according  to  our  will  without 
force." 

Thirdly,  "  That  we  can,  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  his  na- 
ture, by  which  he  examines  all  things  new  to  him,  take  any  object, 
however  frightful,  around,  over,  or  on  Him,  that  does  not  inflict 
pain,  without  causing  him  to  fear." 

No  one  will,  I  believe,  dispute  the  first  two  of  these  principles, 
which  have  certainly  nothing  very  novel  in  them.  The  third, 
when  promulgated,  was  more  opposed  to  our  experience,  and  a  de- 
monstration of  its  truth  was  naturally  enough  required  before  it 
was  accepted.  To  comply  with  this  demand  horse  after  horse  was 
submitted  to  an  exhausting  and  painful  proof,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  and  then  certainly  anything  which  did  not  inflict 
pain  was  borne  without  apparently  producing  fear.  This,  there- 
fore, was  proving  the  letter  of  the  third  principle ;  but  was  the 
spirit  of  it  established  ?     The  words  just  quoted,  if  they  moan 
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anjtbing,  signify  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  a  horse  to  exa* 
mine  the  drum  and  he  will  show  no  fear  of  it.  But  is  ihia  the 
real  fact  ?  I  trow  not.  Before  a  high-oouraged  horse  will  allow 
a  drum  to  be  beaten  oc  his  back  he  must  either  submit  to  a  long 
course  of  training  under  the  old  system,  or  he  must  go  through 
the  royal  road  of  Mr.  Rarey^  of  which  nothing  whatever  is  said 
in  the  three  principles  alluded  to.  Take  an  ordinary  hunter  after 
he  is  exhausted  by  a  long  run,  and  he  will  bear  the  noise  of  a 
drum,  or  any  other  alarming  agent,  to  which  he  would;  when  fresh 
and  aotiye,  show  the  greatest  objection.  Why,  then,  should  we 
be  astonished  that  a  shorter  method  of  exhausting  the  nerroua 
energy  should  have  the  same  eflfeot,  even  if  it  is  shown  in  a  still 
more  remarkable  manner,  as  we  shall  presently  see  it  is  ?  As  far, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Rarey's  principles  are  concerned  I  have  little  to 
say  against  them,  except  that  if  the  third  is  meant  to  apply  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  drum  beaten  on  the  backs  of  his  several  subjects, 
it  is  not  very  ingenuous  in  the  language  which  is  used. 

Before  Mb.  Raret  game  to  England  he  had,  as  I  have 
alreadv  reiiiarked,  published  in  America  a  little  pamphlet  which 
described  his  several  plans  for  driving  a  colt  from  pasture ; — driv- 
ing into  a  stable  and  haltering,  and  the  kind  of  halter  used,  &e. 
It  also  contained  an  account  of  an  experiment  with  a  robe,  show- 
ing that  the  horse,  as  soon  as  he  discovers  by  his  senses  that  an 
object  has  no  power  or  will  to  hurt  him,  goes  up  to  it,  and  soon 
becomes  regardless  of  its  presence.  All  these  remarks,  however, 
have  no  interest  for  my  readers,  as  they  are  of  no  utility  whatever, 
and  the  sole  remaining  contents  of  the  pages  which  were  published 
by  Messrs  Routledge,  and  received  with  so  much  interest  in  this 
country,  were  the  directions  for  throwing  the  horse,  and  afterwards 
handling,  or  *^  gentling"  him,  as  the  American  operator  calls  the 
stroking  the  limbs,  which  he  always  puts  into  practice  afler  the 
horse  is  down.  If  this  little  book  had  been  published  a  few  months 
earlier  it  would  have  entirely  destroyed  the  pecuniary  prospects 
of  the  partners,  but  coming  late  as  it  did,  it  prevented  the  pay- 
ment of  any  more  ten  guinea  subscriptions,  and  reduced  the  charge 
for  the  sight  of  the  process  to  guinea  and  half-guinea  tickets  for 
seats  at  the  Alhambra.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  describe  the 
ousting  process,  as  witnessed  by  myself,  aud  then  examine  into  its 
nature  and  effect  upon  the  horse,  whether  in  breaking  or  taming 
him. 

Tn£  APPARATUS  which  is  required  is,  first  of  all,  an  ordinary 
snaffle  or  straight  bit  in  the  mouth,  without  which  nothing  could 
be  done  with  any  vicious  horse ;  and  if  any  animal  is  to  be  ^*  Ra- 
reyfied,"  the  preliminary  operation  is  to  get  this  into  the  mouth, 
t^tafford  was  brought  to  Mr.  Rarey  with  the  aid  of  guide-ropes, 
which  were  fastened  to  his  head  and  held  by  grooms  on  each  side 
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In  biin,  therefore,  this  first  essential  point  wau  accomplished. 
Crniser  also  had  a  halter,  stren^hened  with  iron,  and  in  him  also 
there  was  a  means  of  laying  hold  of  the  head,  which  was  eagerly 
seized  by  the  operator.  The  plan  adopted  in  his  case  was  to  fix 
an  iron  staple  to  the  door-post,  and  then  running  through  this  a 
strong  leather  strap,  to  which  a  spring  hook  was  attached,  the  op- 
portunity was  seized  when  the  horse  came  open-mouthed  to  the 
door,  and  he  was  securely  laid  hold  of  and  drawn  up  to  the  staple, 
80  as  to  compel  him  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  bit.  The  gray 
colt  at  Mr.  Anderson's  was  bitted ;  but  the  zebra  was  loose  in  his 
cage,  and  I  do  not  at  all  know  how  the  gag  in  which  he  was  ex- 
hibited was  forced  into  his  mouth,  but  I  believe  it  was  effected 
by  a  rope  thrown  round  his  neck  and  drawn  up  to  the  bars  of  hift 
cage. 

Thj5  second  part  of  the  apparatus  is  the  leg-strap  for  the 
near  fore  leg,  being  yery  similar  to  a  stirrup-leather,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  a  strong  loop,  can  be  made  to  answer  the  same 
purpose  yery  well.  Before  applying  this  strap,  which  at  once 
makes  the  norse  harmless  for  offence,  he  must  be  rendered  ap- 
proachable, which,  in  ordinary  animals,  is  effected  merely  with 
the  aid  of  the  bridle.  In  Stafford,  howeyer,  as  I  before  remarked, 
guide-ropes  were  used;  and  in  the  case  of  Cruiser,  he  was  enticed 
up  to  a  wagon  loaded  with  hay,  under  which  was  Mr.  Karey,  and 
through  the  wheel  of  which  this  leg-strap  was  quietly  and  cau^ 
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tiously  buckled  on  his  leg.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  tlie  horse  ii 
innocent  of  all  mischief  except  with  his  teeth,  for  he  cannot  kick 
on  three  legs,  and  eyen  his  mouth  may  be  kept  away  from  the 
operator  by  drawing  on  the  off  rein.  To  bring  him  speedily  to 
submit  to  the  power  of  the  operator,  the  other  leg  must  also  .be 
confined,  which  is  effected  by  first  buckling  on  a  surcingle,  as  re- 
presented in  the  last  engraving,  and  then  catching  the  off  fetlock 
m  the  running  noose  of  leg-strap  No.  2,  which  is  made  in  the  an« 
oexed  form.  Provided  with  this  second  strap  in  his  pocket,  and  hav- 
ing already  applied  the  leg-strap  No.  1,  and  the  surcingle  as  shown 
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•bove,  the  anbject  uader  manipulation  it  either  Indnodd  to  drop 
bis  off  foot  into  tbe  noose,  or  it  is  slipped  round  hia  ankle,  while 
the  off  rein  ii  held  b;  the  other  hand  to  keep  the  teeth  off  th« 
oper&tor.     As  Non  as  this  loop  i§  firm);  drawn  ronnd  the  1^,  the 


at)ier  end  is  slipped  throogb  the  surcingle  nnder  the  belly,  luid 
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«ntira  control  of  the  horse  is  od^  a  work  of  time.  The  amng» 
nent  of  these  etrapa  u  welt  shown  in  the  engraTin^,  where  Crni- 
■er  IB  aketohed  ready  for  the  final  itTiiggle.   Up  to  this  linw,  almet 


every  horse  will  be  tolerably  quiet  and  unresisting,  some  squeal- 
ing when  anj  approach  is  made  to  their  elbows  to  tighten  the  sur- 
oingle,  and  othere  when  the  Btrap  No,  2  Is  slipped  through  it.  Few 
however,  plunge  much  ;  and  if  tbey  are  made  to  hop  on  tbrea  legs, 
tfaej  are  able  to  go  on  for  ao  long  a  time,  without  producing  the  necea- 
tSTj  amount  of  fatigae,  that  the  operator  would  be  tired  before  hia 
pnpil.  It  is  at  this  stage— that  is  to  saj,  with  the  use  of  the  1^ 
strap  No.  1 — that  the  predecesaors  of  Mr.  Rare;  stopped,  and  tbej 
oonseqnentlj  failed  to  gain  the  absolute  control  whiob  he  has  in- 
variablj  obtained  with  the  aligbt,  but  really  important,  additioDB 
which  ne  has  made,  and  which  be  used  in  the  ingenious  manner 
wbioh  I  shall  now  describe.  It  ma;  be  observed  that,  with  a  vio> 
tent  horse,  it  is  always  better  to  let  him  feel  his  want  of  power  for 
d(nng  mischief  with  the  near  fore  leg  strapped  np,  and  the  sUcht 
iegn6  of  fatigne  which  a  few  minutes'  hopping  will  produce,  W 

i?. 
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fon  die  MODDd  strap  ie  called  into  pky,  espedall;  if  the  operator 
bis  not  aoqnired  great  aktU  in  the  use  of  Uie  appantns.  When 
tkja  '»  doDfl,  and  the  leooad  tbnp  is  applied,  and  slipped  through 
the  Bo/ciDgle,  as  shown  at  safe  133,  taking  oare  to  pat  a  stout 
gloTe  on  the  right  hand,  the  left  rein  is  taken  in  the  left  hand,  and 
gentlj  jerked — using,  if  neoeflsaiy,  the  usual  slight  stimnliis  witli 
tlM  toDgne,  to  make  the  horse  more,  wbioh  he  out  only  do  bj 


fsising  the  off  fore  leg  off  the  ground  in  the  aetion  known  as  hop- 
ping. The  moment  this  begins,  the  right  hand  firmly  draws  the 
ofi  leg  up  to  the  surcingle,  and  keeps  it  there,  when  the  horse  must 
either  bound  into  the  air  on  his  hind  legs,  or  he  must  go  down  on 
the  ground,  supported  A'om  faUing  on  his  side  in  the  attitude  of 
kneeUug.  To  avoid  mischief,  therefore,  the  loose  boi  or  ysrd 
where  the  operation  is  carried  on  should  be  thickly  bedded  with 
straw;  for  no  knee-caps  are  stout  enough  to  protect  the  joinfe  from 
injury  on  hard  ground;  nor,  if  they  escape  being  bruised,  will  the 
shock  to  the  body  on  falling  be  at  all  safe.  Even  straw  can  hardly 
be  relied  on,  if  the  floor  beneath  is  of  brick,  stone,  pebbles,  or 
liard  natural  soil ;  for  it  is  apt  to  give  way  during  the  strn^lee  fit 
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tbe  bone,  and  allow  the  knees  to  reMh  it  without  tin  inleuded 
pnMction.  When,  therefore,  there  b  do  tanned  ridiag-ichool,  oi 
odter  nmilar  snrfaoe,  at  onminaDd,  a  good  solid  bed  of  muiure 
(which  is  always  to  be  bad  wherever  horses  are)  should  be  spread 
a  foot  thick  at  least,  and  over  this  clean  straw  may  be  laid.  To 
ratom  to  tbe  subject  of  the  operation,  whom  we  left  with  the  alter- 
nattTO  of  bonnding  in  the  air  on  his  hind  legs,  or  falling  on  hie 
knees  in  the  annexed  attitude,  the  chief  art  in  managing  thle  part 
of  the  process  is  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  strap  attached  to  the  off 
leg  doee  to  the  surcingle;  tbe  hand  being  protooted  by  the  glove. 
can  easily  prevent  it  fVom  slipping  through  during  the  struggles 
of  the  horse,  and  at  tbe  same  time  serves  as  a  point  d'appui  for 
thu  operator,  so  that  he  can  follow  the  movements  of  the  bounding 
animal  in  whatover  direction  he  may  progress.  The  operator  must 
on  no  account  attempt  to  stand  away  from  his  patient,  nor  must  be 
advauoe  betbre  the  girth-plaoe ;  but  keeping  clow  to  this,  be  is  in 


uiger,  provided  he  has  the  sense  and  the  ability  to  give  way 
e  horse  should  throw  hiauelf  down  towards  hu  side.     Thr 
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rein,  beiDg  still  held  in  the  left  hand,  prevents  the  horse-  falling 
awaj  Prom  the  operator,  and  is  also  used  by  him  as  a  moans  of 
^iding  the  animal,  if  he  happens  to  progress  in  a  direction  which 
is  not  desired.  Nothing  else  is  to  be  attempted  till  the  horse  has 
quite  exhausted  all  his  energies,  which  those  possessed  of  high 
courage  will  soon  do ;  but  low-bred  animals  are  very  apt  to  tarn 
sulky,  and,  refusing  to  plunge,  remain  on  their  knees,  in  spice  of 
every  kind  of  stimulus  which  can  be  given  them  short  of  severe 
punishment  with  the  whip,  which  is  to  be  avoided,  as  opposed 
lo  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  process  is  founded.  By 
taking  time  with  these  brutes,  they  may  always  be  made  to  tire 
themselves,  for  the  kneeling  position  is  very  irksome  to  them, 
and  the  most  stubborn  will  give  a  plunge  now  and  then  to  re- 
lieve themselves,  though  they  will  not  follow  up  one  with  another 
as  speedily  as  a  thorough-bred.  Sooner  or  later  (the  time  vary- 
ing from  ten  minutes  to  two  or  three  hours),  the  tail  begins  to 
tremble,  the  flanks  heave,  and  a  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out, 
4rhich  are  signs  that  the  horse  of  himself  desires  the  recumbeni 
position,  and  will  lie  down  of  his  own  accord,  if  not  pulled  ovei 
by  the  right  hand  of  the  operator.  Mr.  Rarey,in  his  public  exhi- 
bitions, has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  waited  for  this  to  take 
place,  but,  perhaps  to  prevent  wearying  his  audience,  has  always 
pulled  his  patient  over  on  his  side  as  soon  as  he  could  accomplish 
the  feat.  In  many  cases,  this  impatience  has  led  to  a  partial 
failure ;  the  horse,  not  being  tired  out,  has  refused  to  submit,  and 
it  has  only  been  after  repeating  the  process  once  or  twice  that  com- 
plete control  has  been  obtained.  Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who 
wish  to  try  the  experiment  for  themselves,  will  do  well  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  u  repetition,  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  manage 
with  the  dexterity  of  the  great  American  tamer.  Let  them  wait 
till  the  horse  is  thoroughly  tired,  and  then  only  interfere  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  keep  him  leaning  towards  their  side,  by  laying  hold 
of  the  right  rein  instead  of  the  lefl,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  at 
page  134;  and  drawing  the  head  away  from  themselves.  Mr. 
Rarey  generally  used  the  right  hand  for  this  purpose,  when  he 
wished  to  throw  his  patient  before  he  was  exhausted,  because  he 
could  in  that  way  employ  more  force ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
dexterity  was  such,  that,  if  a  bound  was  made,  he  was  always 
read}  to  hold  the  strap  attached  to  the  off  foot  before  the  horse 
eould  get  fairly  on  his  hind  legs.  In  whichever  way  the  task  is 
accomj  lished,  the  effect  is  apparently  the  same — the  horse  lies  ex- 
tended on  his  side,  panting  and  sweating,  in  the  most  exhausted 
condition ;  but,  of  course,  showing  more  of  these  symptoms  of 
distress  the  longer  he  has  been  kept  resisting  the  restraints  put 
upon  him.  Now  comes  the  test  of  the  practical  ability  of  the  op4>> 
rator  ;  for  whereas  before  he  had  only  plain  directions  to  carry  ouL 
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be  Las  at  this  stage  to  judge  how  far  his  efforts  are  sucoosHful  If 
he  takes  off  the  straps  too  soon,  the  pat)  int  is  patient  no  longer, 
bat  rises  rapidly,  and  perhaps  rewards  nim  by  planting  a  severe 
blow  on  his  ribs.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Rarey  displayed  his  great 
ikill  to  perfection.  Apparently  by  intuition,  he  knew  when  his 
pupil  was  mastered;  but,  as  he  was  always  ready  to  explain,  it  was 
really  by  two  symptoms  that  he  judged  whether  he  had  gained  the 
mastery  or  not.  One  of  these  was  the  expression  of  the  eye,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  and  which  experience  alone  could 
adequately  convey  to  those  who  wish  to  uuderbtand  it;  but  the 
other,  being  readily  tested,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  This 
insists  in  the  entire  flaccidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
limbs;  and  until  this  is  ascertained  to  have  been  obtained,  tho 
straps  should  not  he  entirely  removed.  Mr.  Rarey's  plan  of  pro- 
^feeding  at  this  stage  was  the  following.  A  second  or  two  after  the 
horse  went  down,  he  let  him  raise  his  head,  and  then  dragged  it 
down  again  to  the  ground  by  the  mane.  On  repeating  this  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  the  animal  would  give  in  as  far  as  that  part  was 
oiineerned ;  and  being  rewarded  with  a  pat  of  the  hand,  the  head 
remained  still  on  the  ground,  and  that  part  was  "  gentled."  Next 
removing  the  leg  straps,  the  fore  legs  were  separately  gently 
rubbed  downwards;  and  on  being  lifted,  and  let  fall,  as  if  dead, 
they  also  were  passed  as  in  a  similar  satisfactory  state.  The  ope- 
rator then  going  round  by  the  back,  proceeded  to  gentle  the  hind 
limbs ;  and  though,  in  vicious  horses,  he  sometimes  had  narrow 
escapes  of  being  kicked,  yet  by  his  great  activity  and  clever  mode 
of  seizing  his  opportunity,  he  always  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of 
barm's  way.  Finally,  the  operator  passed  in  front  of  the  legs,  and 
performed  all  the  usual  "  clap-traps"  of  putting  his  head  between 
them,  knocking  the  hind  and  fore  shoes  together,  standing  on  the 
body,  &c.  While  in  this  state,  the  horse  lies  in  the  attitude  and 
with  the  expression  which  is  very  well  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  and  there  he  will  gladly  lie  as  long  as  he  is  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  But  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  recruit  his  powers ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  through  the  tricks  which  I  have 
described,  Mr.  Rarey  made  him  rise,  and  then  showed  that  the 
power  which  he  had  gained  was  not  lost  as  soon  as  the  animal  stood 
oc  his  legs  again.  Calling  for  a  saddle,  it  was  in  every  case  shown 
to  the  horse,  and  put  first  on  his  head,  then  on  his  neck,  and  finally 
in  its  proper  place.  The  animal  then  always  submitted  t^i  be 
mourned,  and  even  allowed  the  dangerous  plan  recommended  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Rarey,  of  standing  close  to  the  hind-quarter  while 
putting  the  foot  in  the  stirrup,  to  be  carried  out  without  kicking, 
which  before  the  "  Rareyfication"  most  of  the  vicious  brutes  ope* 
rated  on  in  public  would  probably  have  done. 

Br  THIS  PLAN,  it  is  indisputable  that  any  active  man,  of  good 
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temper,  but  poesesaed  of  firmncee  and  courage,  md  aooustomed  to 
deal  with  horses,  may  gain  Buch  a  control  over  even  the  most  Ticioos, 
that  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  them  in-doora.  No  one  who 
has  exaniined  into  the  matter  can  doubt  Mr.  Karey'e  power,  uor  cau 
he  refuse  him  the  merit  of  improviup;  upon  the  old  eystem  of  cod- 
trolling  the  horse,  bj  the  addition  of'  the  second  leg  strap,  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  power  of  the  human  arm  that  the  most  violent 
and  muscular  horse  has  no  chance  whatever.  The  secret  lies  in 
two  essential  features  j  first,  that  the  horec  must  never  bo  coerced  or 
resisted  unless  the  man  is  certain  of  success  in  controlling  hioi ; 
and,  secondly,  that  when  the  former  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
powerless  condition,  and  his  muscles  are  tired  out,  the  latter  inter- 
feres and  relieves  him  of  bis  traniniel,  "gentles"  him.  gives  him 
kind  words,  and  at  length  encourages  him  to  rise.  The  effect  is 
marrellouB — the  moat  vicious  brute,  who  would  previously  t«ar  any 
man  to  pieces,  ai\cr  he  is  thus  first  coerced,  and  then  "  gentled  "  and 
relieved,  appears  to  grow  fond  of  his  muster,  and  follows  him  about 
like  a  dog.  Clearly,  therefore,  Mr.  Karcy  may  be  considered  a*_ 
having  been  eminently  successful  in  propounding  a  system  of  home- 
tofftin^  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  prooees  is  equally,  or 
even  at  all,  useful  in  hoiee-breakinff. 
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There  are  otheb  questions,  bIao,  wbioh  remain  to  be  con- 
Aderad  in  relation  to  tbe  method  which  I  have  described.  First, 
is  it  permanent  quoad  the  indiyidnal  who  has  carried  it  out? 
Seeondlj,  does  the  vioions  horse  who  has  been  subdued  and 
'^gentled"  by  one  man,  show  the  same  absence  of  vice  towards 
others  f  And  thirdly,  is  he  injured  in  any  way  by  the  operation  1 
On  the  first  of  these  points  there  appears  to  be  strong  eyidenoe 
that,  if  the  operator  giyes  occasionally  a  very  slight  reminder  of 
his  powers,  the  effect  of  one,  two,  or  three  lessons,  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  will  continue  for  at  least  a  year  or  two.  There  are 
numerous  instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  horses 
resuming  their  vicious  habits  within  two  or  three  months  of  re> 
oeiving  such  a  lesson  Arom  Mr.  Rarey,  that  they  would  allow  him 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  them ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  savage 
Cruiser,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  never  once  rebelled 
against  his  master  from  the  time  that  he  first  gave  in.  In  his  case, 
however,  the  operation  was  repeated  hundreds  of  times ;  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  go  so  far  as  I  have  stated  to  be  the  rule,  but  others 
might  be  adduced  which  keep  strictly  within  it ;  and  there  are 
also  private  individuals  who  have  practised  on  horses  which  have 
never  been  exhibited  in  public  who  have  kept  up  their  control 
unimpaired.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  lasting  nature  of  the  con* 
trolling  power,  when  exercised  by  the  operator  himself,  is  too  strong 
to  be  gainsaid:  and  the  first  question  may,  I  think,  be  safely 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  in  reference  to  the  second,  the 
evidence  is  all  the  other  way;  and  on  putting  Cruiser  into  the 
witness-box  he  would  tell  us  that  he  has  neveral  times  turned  against 
his  groom,  and  put  his  life  in  danger.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  prior  to  his  treatment  by  "  Bareyfication,"  no  man  dared  enter 
his  box ;  and  on  comparing  his  two  states,  before  and  afterwards, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  though  not  absolutely  cured  of  his  vicious 
propensities,  he  is  comparatively  so.  Probably  the  same  conclusion 
may  be  arrived  at  in  those  cases  which  are  related  of  relapses  from 
virtue  to  vice;  but,  at  all  events,  such  instances  are  numerous 
enough,  and  attested  in  a  manner  so  respectable,  that  every  pos- 
sessor of  a  coerced  horse  should  be  always  on  his  guard.  The  last 
question  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer,  because  the  injury,  if  real, 
u  not  apparent.  The  chief  means  of  testing  the  effect  is  on  the 
powers  of  race-horses,  several  of  which  have  felt  Mr.  Rarey's 
straps,  and  been  controlled  by  his  master  hand.  Now,  I  believe 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  horse  which  has  gone  through  the  opera- 
tion doing  any  good  subsequently  on  the  turf.  All  have  shown 
either  a  want  of  speed  or  heart ;  and  whatever  has  been  the  cause 
of  this,  they  have  run  behind  those  animals  whose  form  was  con* 
sidered  by  good  judges  to  have  been  previously  inferior  to  theirs. 
Thos,  Mr.  Merry's  Miss  Finch,  when  she  first  appeared,  beat  sot* 
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eral  fields  of  first  class  two-year-olds ;  and  it  was  generally  believed, 
when  she  aflerwards  was  beaten,  tbat  it  was  only  because  her 
temper  was  so  bad.  Yet  when  this  defect  was  so  far  remedi'^d  bj 
the  process  I  am  considering,  that  Mr.  M.  Dawson  could  ride  her 
constantly  as  a  hack  without  much  inconvenience,  she  never  re- 
covered her  racing  powers,  and  neither  in  private  (as  I  have  been 
informed),  nor  in  public,  certainly,  did  she  ever  exhibit  any 
approach  to  her  former  speed. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that 
Mr.  Rarey's  plans  are  well  adapted  for  the  control  of  vicious  horses, 
Bupposing  they  are  not  subsequently  wanted  for  the  turf,  in  which 
case  the  utility  of  the  process  is  very  Questionable.  As,  however, 
all  our  horses  are  not  vicious,  and  as  oy  the  casting  and  gentling 
nothing  more  is  effected  than  a  general  control,  it  remains  to  be 
considered  how  far  this  is  useful  in  breaking  colts  for  general  pur* 
poses.  My  own  belief  is  that  it  acts  by  producing  in  the  horse  a 
compound  feeling  of  fear  and  gratitude,  the  former  being  the  re- 
sult of  his  fruitless  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  controlling  hand  of 
man,  and  the  latter  being  established  from  finding  that  hand  re« 
lieve  him  of  his  straps  and  then  caress  and  '*  gentle"  him.  If, 
therefore,  any  horse,  even  without  vice,  is  required  to  exhibit  to 
bis  master  or  mistress  any  relations  more  intimate  than  those  which 
are  usually  practised  in  this  country,  great  advantage  will  result 
from  the  establishment  of  this  fear  and  gratitude.  With  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  cavalry  and  circus  horses,  we  generally  con- 
tent ourselves  with  that  amount  of  intercourse  which  is  acquired 
in  the  saddle,  and  we  do  not  want  our  hacks  to  exhibit  tricks,  nor 
do  we  require  them  to  follow  us  about  at  liberty  like  our  dogs.  It 
bas  been  attempted  to  show  that  this  particular  plan  gets  rid  of  a 
great  deal  of  cruelty  to  the  horse,  but  this  is  altogether  unfounded, 
for  long  before  the  great  American  trainer  made  his  appearance, 
writers  on  the  horse  had  denounced  its  use^  and  though  many 
cruelly  severe  breakers  and  grooms  existed,  as  they  still  exi;it,  yet 
they  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Cavalry  horses,  especially 
when  on  service,  are  required  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  men 
tn  many  ways  which  are  never  in  demand  for  hacking  or  hunting, 
and  the  mere  power  of  compelling  the  horse  to  lie  down  and  r^ 
main  on  the  ground  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  acquire. 
As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  I  think  the  use  of  Mr.  Rarey'i 
straps  most  valuable ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  all 
that  the  Canadian  military  authorities  certified  in  their  recom- 
mendations which  Mr.  Rarey  brought  with  him  across  the  Atlantic 
The  clever  management  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Goodenough,  and  the 
profound  secrecy  maintained  for  so  long,  carried  the  public  away 
far  beyond  this,  and,  as  in  the  fable  of  the  fox  who  had  lost  his 
fail,  all  those  who  had  spent  their  ten  guineas  were  anxious  tc 
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place  their  frioods  in  the  same  predicameDt.  This  is  the  only  way 
ID  which  I  can  account  for  the  extraordinary  conclusions  to  which 
so  many  practised  horsemen  arrived  in  1858.  Since  that  time,  it 
18  true,  the  fashion  has  subsided,  and  a  more  temperate  view  has 
been  taken,  the  general  opinion  of  good  judges  being,  I  believe, 
pretty  much  in  accordance  with  those  which  I  have  always  held 
publicly  and  privately,  and  which  I  have  here  endeavored  to  con- 
vey to  my  readers. 

jBsfors  prooeedino  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Ka- 
rey's  pUm  as  compared  with  our  own  mode  of  breaking,  it  will  be 
well  to  describe  what  the  latter  is,  and  then  ascertain  which  is  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  out  our  object.  No  horseman  in  this  country 
would  dream  of  using  the  animal  he  intends  to  ride  or  drive  with- 
out the  control  of  a  bit,  and  although  he  may  aid  this  powerful 
instrument  with  his  voice,  his  leg,  his  whip,  or  his  spur,  yet  it 
always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  chief  agent  in  the  management  of 
the  horse.  Again,  no  colt  is  to  be  considered  as  broken  until  his 
rider  or  driver  has  altered  his  paces,  and  given  him  such  an  action 
in  the  walk,  trot,  canter,  and  gallop,  or  in  some  two  or  three  of 
these  paces,  that  he  has  become  pleasant  and  safe.  Now  the  plans 
which  I  have  just  described  do  not  effect  either  of  these  objects, 
indeed  their  tendency  is  rather  to  interfere  with  the  making  of  a 
good  mouth,  for  the  bit  will  sometimes  out  the  angles  of  the  lips, 
and  in  this  way  tend  to  make  it  afterwards  dull.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  this  is  necessarily  carried  far  enough  by  Mr.  Rarey  to 
make  his  plan  objectionable  on  that  account,  but  merely  that  if 
anything  is  done  towards  breaking  a  colt,  it  is  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  establishment  of  a 
mental  control,  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  is  not  wanted  in 
more  than  one  or  two  per  thousand  of  our  horses. 

TIIE  ORDINARY  ENGLISH  METHOD  OF  BREAKINQ  FOR  THE 

SADDLE. 

In  this  country  the  breaker  of  the  hack  is  not  only  supposed 
to  produce  in  his  pupil  what  is  called  a  good  ^^  mouth,"  but  also  to 
teach  him  the  use  of  his  legs,  so  as  to  give  a  pleasant  feel  to  his 
rider  in  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop,  and  in  the  canter,  where  spe- 
eially  required.  The  racehorse  is  only  ^^  mouthed"  and  ^'  backed,'' 
his  subsequent  education  being^ confided  to  the  trainer;  and  the 
hunter,  in  addition  to  these  developments,  is  taught  to  get  over 
the  various  fences  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with,  in  a  clever 
manner.  Each  class  must,  therefore,  go  through  the  same  pre- 
liminary process,  which  consists  in  producing  a  good  mouth  and 
in  making  the  colt  bear  his  rider  patiently  in  the  saddle.  To  cfieo. 
these  objects  when  the  colt  is  running  at  large  he  must  be  caught 
and  haltered,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  matter  is 
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vSvst»i  ab  initio.     Id  doing  this  it  will  be  oeoeaMU.'  to  ■"■—"" 
into  the  best  appftntiu  for  osirying  it  out. 

Tm  HALTER,  which  in  this  country  ia  generally  first  itfed,  u 
the  ordinary  one,  made  of  hemp- webbing,  for  the  hud,  with  a  mn- 
ning  eye  in  the  back  of  the  nose-pieoe,  in  which  rune  a  smut  rope 
■ttached  to  the  head.  Thorongh-bred  folta  are  aitriys  made  to 
eury  h  light  leather  head-stall  from  the  end  of  their  first  Jtc*, 
and  BO,  indeed,  are  all  well-bred  yearlings  of  any  ralae.  The  large 
miss  of  colu  rno  anhaltered  till  they  are  to  be  broken,  whieh  is 
generally  oomtnenced  when  they  are  three-year-olds.  Ponies  and 
small  hacks  are  then  often  taken  into  nse,  the  latter  being  qoietty 
ridden  by  the  breeder  for  his  own  pnrpoees  till  ihey  are  tour  at 
he  jreftra  old,  when  they  are  sold.    Mr.  Barey  reoonuMnds  hx  all 
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|iiirji0fC8  a  leathern  halter,  made  like  an  ordinary  head-stall,  bill 
rather  lighter.  This  is  at  once  put  on  the  colt,  and  by  buckling 
a  leading-strap  to  the  nose-band,  either  before  or  behind,  anything 
may  be  done  which  is  required,  short  of  mounting.  Two  small 
billets  and  buckles  attach  any  bit  which  may  be  selected  to  the 
rings  which  connect  the  cheek  pieces  to  the  nose-band,  and  thus 
the  halter  is  converted  into  a  very  useful  breaking  bridle  It 
wants,  however,  the  stiff  padded  nose-band  of  the  oavesson,  but 
this  is  only  required  with  very  violent  and  determined  colts.  The 
above  engraving  represents  Mr.  Rarey's  halter-bridle,  witL  his 
ordinary  breaking  bit. 

The  bit  which  is  usually  employed  in  England  for  colts  is  a 
heavy  smooth  snaffle,  with  a  tongue-piece  and  keys  depending  from 
its  central  link.  For  racing  colts  a  very  excellent  bit  has  lately 
been  extenshrely  introduced,  consisting  in  a  mere  smooth  ring  of 
iron,  with  a  loop  on  the  upper  part  for  attachment  to  the  head- 
stall, in  the  same  way  as  in  Mr.  Rarey's  bridle.  In  front  of  this 
loop  the  ring  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and  the  back  of  the 
circle  takes  the  leading  rein,  which  is  thus  allowed  to  slip  on  either 
side,  and  keep  a  secure  hold  of  the  jaw,  however  much  the  colt 
may  pull  at  it.  I  have  a  dislike  to  the  snaffle  for  colts,  because  I 
have  found  it  constantly  pressing  on  one  corner  of  the  mouth  more 
than  the  other,  the  animal  putting  his  head  on  one  side,  and  lean- 
mg  upon  that  half  of  the  mouthpiece,  so  as  to  relieve  each  side  of 
the  jaw  alternately,  instead  of  allowing  the  two  divisions  of  the 
maffle  to  bear  equally  on  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  I  much  prefer 
a  bit  made  with  an  unjointed  mouthpiece,  curved  in  a  segment  of  a 
dircle,  with  the  usual  tongue-piece  and  keys  attached  to  the  middle  by 
a  roller.  This  curved  mouthpiece  should  have  smooth  rings  turned 
upon  it,  which  will  prevent  the  horse  from  rubbing  his  lips  from 
side  to  side,  and  tend  to  form  a  very  pleasant  and  delicate  mouth. 
I  have  known  it  used  with  great  success  in  breaking  hundreds  of 
colts,  and  I  have  myself  found  its  advantages  in  a  great  number 
of  horses,  young  as  well  as  old.  These,  together  with  a  martin- 
eale,  buckling  on  t)  the  bit,  are  all  that  are  required  for  making 
the  mouth. 

In  addition  U  the  apparatus  for  this  part  of  the  colt's  educa- 
tion, arrangements  must  also  be  made  for  accustoming  him  to  bear 
ths  weight  oi  the  rider,  and  for  attaching  the  bit  to  some  part  of 
the  body.  In  commencing  the  breaking  it  is  customary  to  put  ou 
merely  a  i  oiler  with  a  leathern  surcingle  over  it,  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  crupper,  which,  for  facility  of  putting  on,  should  have  a  buckle 
on  one  side.  In  front  ol  che  surcingle,  on  each  side,  two  buckles  are 
stitched,  serving  to  attach  the  reins  either  high  up,  or  even  crossed 
over  the  withers,  or  low  down,  or  sometimes  both  high  and  low. 
Until  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  what  is  called  a  dumb 
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jockey  was  always  attached  to  the  roller,  but  this  is  genemlly  now 
dispensed  with,  though  with  the  elastic  reins  introduciKl  by  Mr. 
Blackwell  I  think  it  may  be  made  very  useful.  Lastly,  to  th« 
crupper  long  hanging  straps  are  attached,  so  as  to  accustom  the 
young  animal  to  the  pressure  of  the  coat  or  habit  Provided  with 
this  apparatus,  and  with  a  long  leading  rein  of  webbing,  the  breaker 
is  prepared  to  subdue  the  wildest  colt. 

The  first  thinq  to  be  done  is  to  get  a  halter  or  headstall 
on,  which  is  only  to  be  effected  either  in  a  stable  or  similar  enclosed 
place,  or  among  a  herd  of  other  horses,  when  the  colt  is  so  clonely 
packed  in  that  he  cannot  move.  Every  one  must  have  seen  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  drovers  rush  into  the  middle  of  a  herd,  and  seiz- 
ing an  unbroken  colt  round  the  neck,  hold  him  till  a  halter  is 
slipped  over  his  head.  The  same  plan  greatly  facilitates  the  hal- 
tering of  any  colt;  but  a  couple  of  steady  horses  are  quite  enough 
to  keep  a  colt  steady  in  any  building  or  small  yard.  The  breaker 
arranges  so  as  to  have  one  on  each  side,  and  then  going  up  between 
them,  he  has  the  colt  held  for  him  while  he  very  slowly  and  quietly 
insinuates  his  hand,  with  the  head  of  the  halter  in  it,  over  the 
neck,  just  behind  the  ears.  With  a  little  dexterity,  this  is  soon 
done,  and  then  the  nose-band  being  slipped  into  its  place,  a  good 
hold  can  be  secured.  Every  horseman  must,  however,  agree  with 
Mr.  Rarey,  that  the  rope  halter  with  a  running  noose  is  most  im- 
proper, and  that  a  leathern  headstall  should  always  be  chosen.  It 
is  quite  true,  that  a  single  turn  of  the  cord  of  the  halter  Into  a 
half-hitch  prevents  all  mischief,  and  this  is  done  by  good  breaXers; 
but  the  headstall  or  cavesson  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  possiSle, 
and  the  former  may  be  worn  constantly  till  the  breaking  is  co\^- 
plete.  With  the  leading-rein  attached  to  the  nose-band,  the  break.^ 
can  now  restrain  the  colt  from  getting  away  ]  and,  by  kind  word\ 
and  gentle  treatment,  the  young  animal  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  his  presence,  and  will  allow  him  to  approach  and  handle  him  all 
over.  When  this  is  borne  easily,  he  may  be  led  out  about  the 
fields,  and  green  lanes  if  there  are  any;  but  while  he  contioutts  to 
resent  the  approach  of  moving  objects  by  violent  bounds,  nothing 
should  bo  put  in  his  mouth  out-of-doors.  If  he  is  very  wild  and 
ungovernable,  he  may  be  made  to  trot  gently  round  and  round  in 
a  circle  on  some  soft  groui  d,  the  breaker  at  first  following  him  up, 
but  soon  bein<r  enabled  to  *'  longo"  him  while  standing  in  the  cen- 
tre. After  u  day  or  two,  the  breaking-bit  already  described  may 
be  slipped  into  bis  ujouth,  and  attached  in  the  way  shown  in  the 
engraving  at  page  142.  It  should,  however,  only  be  allowed  to 
bang  there  without  reins  at  first,  and  it  may  either  be  kept  on 
while  the  colt  is  being  led  about,  or  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  while 
in  the  stable.  In  this  way  the  jaw  and  lips  become  accustomed  to 
the  pressure  of  fhe  bit,  and  lose  the  painful  sensation  which  it  ak 
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Irat  occudons.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reins  are  at  onct^  buckled 
on,  and  are  then  strained  tightly  back  to  the  surcingle,  or  dumb- 
jockey,  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  becomes  sore,  and  even 
ulcerated,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  that  dull,  unyielding 
mouth  which  is  so  objectionable  on  every  account. 

It  should  never  be  roRGOTTSN,  that  the  mouth  is  the  foun- 
dation  upon  which  all  the  subseauent  proceedings  are  to  be  coc- 
duoted.  A  horse  may  naturally  naye  fine  action,  and  he  may  be 
so  framed  that,  if  he  were  properly  bitted,  he  would  be  a  delight- 
ful hack  or  hunter ;  but  if  his  mouth  is  spoiled  in  breaking,  hie 
fine  action  is  thrown  away,  because  it  cannot  be  regulated  and 
controlled  by  such  a  trifling  exercise  of  strength  in  the  hand  and 
arm  as  is  consistent  with  riding  for  pleasure.  Many  a  pulling 
brute  has  won  a  steeplechase,  or  shown  to  advantage  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, with  a  professional  ^^  up,"  which  would  not  be  ridden  for 
ten  minutes  by  an  amateur  who  could  afibrd  to  make  his  own  selec- 
tion. Hence,  the  first  thing  which  the  breaker  has  to  set  about 
is  the  formation  of  a  good  mouth ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Rarey's  plans  fail  to  provide,  and,  indeed,  it  is  what  they  interfere 
with  in  a  great  degree,  as  I  have  observed  at  page  143.  Well, 
then,  let  us  examine  into  the  received  mode  of  obtaining  a  good 
mouth  in  England.  M.  Baucher  has  carried  the  European  prin- 
ciples of  producing  it  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  his  plans  also;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  cannot  but 
think  them  superfluous  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  should  be  per- 
fectly content  with  a  horse  broken  in  the  best  English  methods, 
which  now  combine  the  "  supplings"  of  the  great  French  breaker 
with  the  old  dead  pressure  adopted  in  the  methods  of  our  ances- 
tors. The  difference  between  the  two  is  mainly  this,  that  we  in 
England  content  ourselves  with  confining  the  head  by  the  reins  in 
a  position  which,  while  it  does  not  compel  the  horse  to  lean  upon 
his  bit,  yet  makes  him  try  to  avoid  its  pressure  by  bending  his 
neck,  and  thus  rendering  its  muscles  supple.  M.  Baucher,  on  the 
contrary,  prefers  that  the  whole  of  this  suppling  shall  be  per- 
formed by  the  pressure  of  the  breaker's  hand }  and,  doubtless,  his 
b  the  best  plan,  if  the  man  employed  is  competent  to  the  task, 
and  the  time  thus  devoted  can  be  afforded.  It  takes  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  to  **  make"  a  horse's  mouth,  so  far  as  to  fit  him  to 
bear  the  hands  of  his  rider,  in  either  way ;  but  as  less  than  two 
liours  a  day  during  that  time  will  not  suffice,  and  as  in  the  one 
case  the  horse  supples  himself,  while  in  the  other  a  man  must 
effect  the  change,  M.  Bauoher's  method  costs  twenty-eight  lioura 
of  skilled  labor,*in  addition  to  subsequent  breaking,  and  it  is  there- 
fore very  expensive.  The  course  of  proceedings  which  good  Eng- 
lish breakers  now  adopt  is  as  follows.  The  bit  having  been  allowed 
for  some  days  to  r?main  in  the  mouth  without  reins,  as  already  do* 
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noribed,  the  breaker  next  proceeds  to  attach  a  rein  to  it  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  to  buckle  this  looaelj  to  the  surcingle  or  dumb- 
Jockey,  whichever  he  may  employ.  Mr.  BlackwelFs  india-rubber 
teins  are  thought  very  highly  of  by  some  for  this  purpose;  but,  at 
far  88  I  have  tried  them,  I  prefer  plain  leather,  because  I  object  to 
Dmutant  pressure,  howeyer  slight,  upon  the  mouth.  A  drop  of 
water  falling  constantly  and  reffularly  upon  a  stone  will  wear  it 
away  sooner  than  the  same  quantity  daahed  at  onee  upon  it;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  permanent  gentle  pressure  upon  the  mouth  is  more 
irksome  than  a  more  seyere  occasional  pull.  The  great  art  consists 
in  shortening  the  reins  so  gradually,  that  the  pressure  can  always  be 
avoided  by  bending  the  neck,  and  this  the  horse  soon  learns  to  do; 
and  thus,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he  gains  control  over  his  mus- 
cles, and  inures  his  jaws  and  lips  to  the  bit.  It  is  generally  neces- 
sary, while  the  '^  bitting"  is  going  on,  whether  in  the  stable  or  at 
exercise,  to  fix  the  head  down  by  a  martingale,  buckled  to  each  side 
of  the  bit;  for  without  this  the  horse,  in  his  struggles  to  get  rid  of  his 
restraints,  will  often  toss  his  head  so  high  as  to  do  himself  a  serious 
inj  ury.  If  the  mouthing  is  conducted  in  the  stable,  the  horse  is  either 
put  into  a  loose-box  (which  is  the  best  plan),  or  he  is  turned  round 
m  his  stall,  and  kept  in  that  position  by  buckling  the  ordinary  pillar 
reins  to  each  side  of  the  bit.  At  first,  the  reins  should  hardly 
confine  the  head  at  all  beyond  the  position  in  which  it  is  naturally 
carried  when  the  horse  is  excited ;  but  each  day  a  hole  or  two  may 
be  taken  up,  until  such  pressure  is  made,  that  the  horse  has  a  ten- 
dency to  relieve  his  neck  and  shoulders  by  advancing  his  fore  legs 
and  rounding  his  neck.  The  best  plan  is  to  put  on  the  breaking 
tackle  for  an  hour  in  the  stable,  then  loose  the  reins  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  after  which  the  colt  may  be  led  out  for  his  regular 
daily  exercise,  and  may  be  ^*  longed"  with  the  reins  buckled  more 
or  less  tightly,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  breaker  and  the 
condition  of  the  mouth.  In  most  cases,  the  process  is  hurried  far 
too  much ;  the  breaker  contracts  to  do  all  that  is  required  for  a 
given  sum,  varying  from  one  guinea  to  three,  and  it  is  his  object 
to  spend  as  little  time  over  each  of  his  pupils  as  will  serve  to  make 
them  barely  rideable.  This  is  objectionable  in  principle,  though 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  improve  upon  it  without  running 
the  risk  of  extortion ;  but  when  a  colt  is  to  be  broken  for  the  use  of 
the  owner,  or  any  of  his  family,  he  will  do  well  to  see  that  plenty 
of  time  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  mouth,  and  this  [  have 
already  said  should  extend  to  a  fortnight.  If  the  breeder  has  a 
lot  of  colts  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  breaker's  hands,  the  latter 
can,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  lads,  go  on  with  a  dozen  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  that  way  too  great  an  outlay  of  money  is  avoided; 
bat  if  there  is  only  one  in  his  hands,  he  can  hardly  do  justice  to 
his  employer  at  the  ordinary  rate     Hitherto  I  have  only  alluded 
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to  longeiDg,  without  describing  it  or  alladiiig  to  the  object  with 
which  it  is  adopted.  I  must  now,  however,  saj  Bomethiog  more 
about  it,  because  in  this  stage  it  becomes  an  important  element  of 
success.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  I  have  laid  down  a  fortnight 
as  the  least  interval  which  should  elapse  from  the  commencement 
of  breaking  before  the  colt  is  fit  to  be  backed  with  ia/efy  to  the 
breaker  or  his  assistant.  Not  that  he  maj  not  be  ridden  in  much 
less  time  than  this,  but  that  if  he  is,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
his  mouth.  Longeing  is  a  means  of  at  once  giving  exercise  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  also  of  accustoming  the  colt  to  use  his 
limbs  while  some  degree  of  pressure  is  made  on  the  mouth  by  the 
bit,  without  giving  himself  pain  from  moving  the  head.  Now, 
the  act  of  keeping  this  part  still  necessitates  an  even  and  smooth 
style  of  going,  and  so  all  things  work  together  to  produce  the 
pleasant  feel  which  is  given  to  the  rider  by  a  perfect  hack.  A 
good  mouth  may  be  acauired  in  the  stable,  but  it  is  soon  spoiled 
out-of-doors,  either  by  longeing  in  a  hurried  manner,  or  by  the  bad 
hands  of  thA  rider,  whether  breaker  or  subsequent  user.  To  keep 
it  great  care  is  required  at  eveiy  stage  of  breaking ;  and  none  but 
a  man  possessed  of  head,  temper,  seat,  and  hands  can  iinish  a  colt 
as  he  should  be  turned  out.  Longeing,  therefore,  I  hold  to  be  a 
most  important  part  of  the  art  of  breaking ;  and  its  absence  from 
Mr.  Rarey's  principles  and  practice  shows  that  he  has  taken  the 
dull  pulling  mouth  of  the  American  horse  as  his  model,  and  not 
the  beautifully  yielding,  yet  steady  one  of  the  English  hack.  In 
the  United  States,  where  Mr.  Rarey  acquired  his  extraordinary 
powers,  riding  is  little  practised ;  and  those  horses  which  are  used 
have  leathern  mouths,  and  are  ridden  with  three  legs,  rather  than 
with  a  pair  of  legs  and  a  pair  of  hands,  as  with  us.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  that  he  has  altogether  overlooked  the  imr 
portanoe  of  acquiring  a  fine  mouth,  and  has  regarded  the  mere 
control  over  the  horse,  in  some  way  or  other,  no  matter  how,  as 
the  sole  object  to  be  desired  in  breaking.  At  length,  when  the 
breaker  is  satisfied  that  the  colt  has  gained  the  power  over  his 
limbs  at  all  paces,  which  he  will  have  gradually  given  him  in  his 
daily  longes,  by  increasing  the  tightness  of  the  reins  and  accele- 
rating the  pace,  (taking  care  to  change  the  directions  of  the  cir- 
clets,) he  thinks  it  time  to  give  his  pupil  the  finishing  lessons, 
which  can  only  be  done  in  the  saddle.  Before  mounting,  however, 
ho  is  enabled  to  teach  the  colt  the  meaning  of  each  pressure  of  the 
rein,  which  at  first  is  utterly  unintelligible.  By  taking  both  in 
each  hand,  and  pressing  backwards,  he  causes  him  to  back ;  and 
by  drawing  them  forward,  to  proceed  in  that  direction.  The  right 
hand  moved  to  the  right,  makes  the  colt  move  his  head,  and  after- 
wards his  body,  towards  that  side,  and  vice  vend  with  the  left 
hand.    In  this  way,  all  is  prepared  for  the  mounting,  which  should 
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bo  first  attempted  when  the  colt  is  somewhat  tired  afler  a  long  and 
steady  longe.  The  breaker  should,  during  the  last  week's  dailj 
exercise,  put  on  a  saddle  instead  of  a  roller  and  surcingle,  keeping 
it  in  its  place  by  loose  girths  and  a  crupper.  Every  day  he  should 
bear  occasionally  upon  the  stirrups,  smacking  them  against  ths 
saddle,  and  thus  accustoming  the  colt  to  noises,  and  also  to  pres- 
sure on  his  back.  When  all  is  ready,  he  has  only  to  put  his  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  shoulder,  and  then, 
after  partially  rising  two  or  three  times,  and  coming  down  again, 
he  finally  plants  himself  firmly  in  the  saddle.  Most  careful  break- 
ers have  a  roll  of  cloth  buckled  firmly  in  front  of  their  saddles ; 
and  with  this  precaution,  even  if  the  colt  bucks  or  kicks,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  dislodge  them.  When  thus  mounted, 
the  breaker  should  be  in  no  hurry,  but  let  the  colt  get  accustomed 
to  the  intruder.  Let  him  wait  till  the  pupil  has  somewhat  reco- 
vered from  the  shock,  and  then  only  let  him  urge  him  forward  at 
as  slow  a  pace  as  he  likes.  If  all  has  been  conducted  well  through- 
out the  preliminary  stages,  and  the  colt  is  good-tempered,  he  will 
walk  away  quietly  enough,  and  generally  no  trouble  will  be  given 
for  a  day  or  two ;  when,  probably,  there  will  be  some  slight  fight, 
which  may  be  either  in  causing  the  pupil  to  go  where  he  does  not 
want  to  go,  or  in  making  him  face  some  object  which  frightens 
him.  At  first,  neither  whi^  nor  spur  should  be  used,  for  the  ob- 
ject of  neither  is  understood;  and  if  the  colt  will  not  readily 
move  forward,  he  should  be  led  or  driven  by  an  assistant,  and  not 
whipped  or  spurred  by  his  rider.  In  process  of  time,  however,  he 
is  made  gradually  to  understand  these  signs  by  the  tact  of  the 
breaker ;  and  then  if  he  offends,  he  must  be  punished  accordingly, 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  fault  must  be  met  im- 
mediately, or  not  at  all. 

The  amusing  and  experienced  author  of  *^  The  Horse  and 
his  Rider"  has  drawn  attention  to  the  misconception  of  the  differ- 
ences in  character  between  a  wild  horse  and  a  tame  one,  which  is 
entertained  in  this  country.  He  says :  ^^  It  is  generally  conceived 
that  in  the  difficulty  of  sticking  on  to  the  back  of  a  horse  there 
exist  three  degrees  of  comparison,  namely  : 

"1.  That  it  is  rather  difficult  to  ride  a  horse  that  has  been 
broken  in. 

"  2.  That  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ride  a  tame  one  that  has 
not  been  broken  in. 

^*  3.  That  it  must  be  almost  impossible  to  mount  and  ride  a  wild 
horse  just  caught,  that  has  never  been  broken  in. 

"  We  will,  however,  humbly  venture  to  assert  that,  in  ceitain 
instances,  the  three  steps  of  this  little  ladder  might  be  reversed. 

'^1.  In  a  state  of  nature  the  horse  is  such  a  zealous  advocate  of 
our  popular  principle  of  *  self-government,'  he  is  po  desirous  to 
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maintain  his  '  independence/  that  altbougli  lie  will  allow  almoitt 
any  quadruped,  even  wolves  and  lions,  to  approach  within  a  certain 
distancTi,  jet  the  moment  he  sees  a  man,  though  on  horseback,  he 
cnstinctiyely  turns  his  tail  towards  him,  and,  when  followed,  gal- 
lops away. 

"  If,  consequently,  by  the  triumph  of  reason  oyer  instinct,  he  be 
caught,  saddled,  and  if  all  of  a  sudden,  to  his  vast  astonishmeut 
be  finds  sitting  astride  his  back,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  the  very 
human  being  he  has  always  been  avoiding,  his  first  and  almost  only 
feeling  is  that  of  ftar^  and^  accordingly,  if  he  be  retained  by  the 
bridle,  instantaneously,  by  a  series  of  jumps  on  all  four  legs,  he 
makes  impromptu  his  first  hurried,  untaught,  unpractised  eflPort  to 
dislocate  a  rider.  But  if,  instead  of  being  as  it  were  invited  to 
perform  these  unsophisticated  antics,  bo  be  allowed,  or  rather  by 
whip  and  severe  spurs,  be  propelled  to  do  what  he  most  ardently 
desires,  namely,  run  away,  his  power  of  resistance  is  over,  and  his 
subjection  inevitable.  For  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  just  as  when 
swimminr,  a  horse  can  neither  rear,  kick,  nor  plunge,  and  accord- 
ingly  at  nis  best  pace  he  proceeds  on  his  sure  road  to  ruin,  until 
not  only  all  his  wind  is  pumped  out  of  him,  but  after  that,  until 
twisted  hide-thong  and  sharp  iron  have  converted  his  terror  of 
man  into  an  ardent  desire  to  be  obedi^t  to  his  will.  In  fact,  like 
a  small  nation  that  has  unsuccessfully  been  contending  against  a 
great  one,  he  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  war,  and  to 
sue  for  the  blessings  of  peace. 

**  2.  If  a  domestic  horse  that  has  never  been  broken  in  be  sud- 
denly saddled  and  mounted,  the  rider  has  greater  difficulties  to 
encounter  than  those  just  described ;  for  the  animal  is  not  only 
^fted  by  nature  with  all  the  propensities  of  the  wild  horse  to  re- 
ject man,  but,  from  being  better  fed,  he  has  greater  strength  to 
indulge  in  them  \  besides  which  he  enjoys  the  immense  advantage 
of  being  in  a  civilized,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  an  enclosed  country. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  being  forced  to  run  away,  his  rider  is  par- 
ticularly afraid  lest  he  should  do  so,  simply  because  he  knows  that 
the  remedy  which  would  cure  the  wild  horse  would  probably  kill 
him.  In  fact,  the  difference  to  the  rider  between  an  open  and  an 
enclosed  field  of  battle  is  exactly  that  which  a  naval  officer  feels  in 
scudding  in  a  gale  of  wind  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  in  being, 
caught  among  sand-banks  and  rocks  in  a  narrow  channel. 

*'  3.  Of  all  descriptions  of  horses,  wild  and  tame,  by  far  the  most 
difficult  to  ride  is  that  young  British  thorough-bred  colt  of  two  or 
three  years  old  that  has  been  regularly  '  broken  in '  hy  hinuelf. 
without  giving  the  slightest  warning,  to  jump  away  sideways,  spin 
round,  and  at  the  same  moment  kick  off  his  rider.  This  feat  is  a 
beautiful  and  well  arranged  combination  of  nature  and  of  art.  Like 
the  pugilistic  champion  of  England — Tom  Sayers — ^he  is  a  pro- 
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femiooai  performer,  gifted  with  so  much  streogth  and  aetiTitjj  tnd 
skilful  in  so  many  quick,  artful  tricks  and  dodges,  that  any  countiy 
practitioner  that  comes  to  deal  with  him  is  bo  sooner  np  than 
down,  to  rise  from  his  mother  earth  with  a  Tague,  bewilderod,  in* 
coherent  idea  as  to  what  had  befallen  him,  or  *  how  he  got  th«n/ 

''If  a  horse  oi  this  description  and  a  wild  one  in  his  own 
country  were  to  be  mounted  there  simultaneously,  each  by  an 
equally  good  rider,  both  the  quadrupeds,  probably  at  the  same 
moment,  would  be  seen  to  run  away ;  the  Briton  forever,  to  gain 
his  liberty ;  the  other  quadruped,  just  as  surely,  to  lose  it !'' 

Nothing  can  better  convey  to  the  reader  the  difficulties  which 
the  English  horse-breaker  has  to  contend  with,  than  this  extract 
from  the  pages  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  who  has  had  ample  opportoni- 
iivB  of  judging  both  the  varieties  of  the  species  which  he  describes. 
It  shows  the  necessity  for  the  cautious  proceedings  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  describe  as  the  proper  mode  of  breaking  our  young 
horses,  and  which  I  am  satisfied  will  enable  the  breaker  to  perform 
his  task  in  a  way  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  his  empk)yer.  It 
may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  examine  into  the  methods  adopted 
in  the  French  school,  as  first  introduced  by  M.  Baucher. 

His  <<  Method  or  Horsemanship''  was  published  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  generally  received  on  the  continent, 
where  the  principles  of  the  man4^  have  always  been  more  highly 
prised  than  in  this  country.  The  author  tells  us,  as  his  first  prin- 
ciple, "that  all  the  resistances  of  young  horses  spring  from  a 
phyflical  cause,  and  that  this  cause  only  becomes  a  moral  one  by 
the  awkwardness,  ignorance,  and  brutality  of  the  rider.  In  fact, 
besides  the  natural  stiffness  peculiar  to  all  horses,  each  of  them 
has  a  peculiar  conformation,  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  which 
constitutes  the  degree  of  harmony  that  exists  between  the  forces 
and  the  weight.  The  want  of  this  harmony  occasions  the  un« 
gracefulness  of  their  paces,  the  difficulty  of  their  movements — in 
a  word,  all  the  obstacles  to  a  good  education.''  To  remove  these 
defects,  M.  Baucher  adopts  certain  methods  of  suppling  the  neck, 
in  which  he  considers  the  chief  obstacle  to  perfect  action  resides. 
Without  going  into  the  long  details  of  the  various  supplings,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  describe  the  general  division  of  the  work  which  the 
author  considers  necessary.  This,  he  thinks,  must  extend  to  two 
months,  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  lessons  of  half  an 
hour  each,  two  being  given  each  day.  During  the  first  series  of 
eight  lessons,  the  breaker  will  dcTote  twenty  minutes  to  the  sta- 
tionary exercise  for  the  flexions  of  the  jaw  and  neck,  which  can 
hardly  be  efficiently  described  without  Uie  illustrations  given  in 
the  book  itself.  During  the  remaining  ten  minutes,  he  will  make 
the  horse  go  forward  at  a  walk,  without  trring  to  animate  him ; 
applying  himself  all  the  time  to  keeping  the  horse's  head  in  a  per* 
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pendicular  posUion.  la  the  eeoond  aeries,  compmiDg  ton  day^,  the 
first  fifteen  minutes  will  be  occupied  in  statiouArj  suppUngs  and 
backings,  followed  by  an  equal  time  deyoted  to  moving  straight 
ahead  in  the  walk  and  trot.  The  rider,  while  taking  care  to  keep 
the  head  in  good  place,  will  commeBoe  a  slight  opposition  of  hand 
and  legs,  in  order  to  give  reffularity  to  the  paces.  The  third  series, 
making  up  twelve  days,  will  combine  the  previous  supplings  with 
pirouettes  ;  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  series,  making  up  the  whole 
time,  will  go  on  to  develop  the  various  elementary  paces  of  the 
manSffe.  Now,  in  all  this,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  only  our 
best  English  modes  of  breaking  carried  out  to  excess ',  and  I  am 
yet  to  learn  that  any  great  novelty  has  been  introduced  by  this 
standard  authority  of  the  French  school. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  ORDINARY  METHOD. 

It  will  READILY  BE  GATHERED,  from  what  I  have  already  writ- 
ten that  for  breaking  the  average  colt  I  greatly  prefer  the  methods 
which  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  this  country.  Mr.  Ra- 
rey  is  entitled  to  every  credit  for  introducing  a  novel  mode  of  con- 
trolling a  vicious  horse,  which  is  also  of  service  in  training  cavaliy 
and  circus  horses.  Beyond  these  departments,  however,  his  plana 
effect  no  good  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  and  instead  of  improv* 
ing  the  mouth  they  have  a  tendency  to  injure  it.  I  have  5hown 
that  time  and  patience  are  grand  elements  of  success  in  horse- 
breaking,  and  that  it  b  a  disadvantage  to  hasten  the  process,  which 
is  all  that  Mr.  Rarev  pretends  to  effect.  We  do  not  want  to'man- 
age  our  horses  without  reins,  but  on  the  contrary  to  guide  them 
and  stop  them  with  the  slightest  possible  touch  consistent  with  the 
equilibrium  to  be  maintained  in  the  saddle.  Hence  the  first  object 
b  the  formation  of  a  good  mouth,  and  as  this  reauires  a  consider- 
able time  to  develop,  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  gradually 
accustoming  the  colt  to  the  presence  and  control  of  his  master 
while  it  is  being  produced.  If  several  breakers  were  to  be  pitted 
against  each  other  as  to  which  should  first  ride  a  high-spirited 
unbroken  colt,  undoubtedly  Mr.  Rarey  would  come  off  victorious ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  back  against  any  horse  broken  by 
his  method,  another  which  had  been  submitted  to  a  good  breaker 
on  the  old  English  plan,  if  the  palm  was  to  be  given  to  that  one 
rhlck  should  prove  to  have  the  most  perfect  mouth  and  action. 

BREAKING  TO  HARNESS. 

The  EARLY  PR00EEDING8  in  breaking  a  colt  to  harness  are 
exaetlv  the  same  as  for  the  saddle,  and  indeed  it  is  well  in  all  cases 
to  make  him  handy  to  ride  before  he  is  put  into  the  break.  We 
may  therefore  assume  that  this  has  been  done,  or  at  all  events  that 
a  jpooi  mouth  has  been  made,  and  the  colt  handled  and  accustomed 
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lo  bear  the  hip-straps  hanging  loosely  over  his  sides  prior  to  put- 
ting him  in  harness. 

There  ib  bomb  diffbrbnoe  of  opinion  among  breakers  as  to 
the  best  plan  of  condaoting  this  operation.  Some  contend  that  for 
every  kind  of  harness  the  horse  ought  to  be  put  in  with  another, 
who  will  oompel  him  to  move  or  stop  at  the  will  of  the  driver. 
Others  assert  that  on  the  contrary,  every  young  horse  should  be 
put  in  first  by  himself,  and  then  if  he  refuse  to  move  he  can  be 
allowel  lo  wait  till  he  is  tired  of  inactivity,  which  practically  he 
soon  is.  My  own  opini'm  is  founded  upon  more  than  twenty  years' 
experience  with  all  sorts  of  horses,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  by  &r 
the  safest  and  best  method  is  to  put  every  horse  into  double  harness 
first.  Many  farmers  break  their  colts  in  by  putting  them  to  plough 
between  two  other  horses,  but  the  pull  at  this  wurk  is  too  dead  for 
well-bred  colts,  and  many  jibbers  are  produced  in  this  way.  Every 
high-couraged  horse  has  a  tendency  to  jump  forward  on  the  first 
impulse  to  do  so,  and  feeling  the  restraint  of  the  collar  he  is  irri- 
tated to  increase  his  pull,  whereby  his  shoulders  are  galled,  causing 
him  to  dislike  his  work  from  the  pain  which  he  suffers.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  break  in  a  colt  of  average  good  temper  for  single  har- 
ness without  putting  him  first  into  double,  but  the  plan  is  always 
attended  with  danger  to  both  horse  and  driver,  and  I  should 
stroDgly  caution  mv  readers  against  it.  Even  after  two  or  three 
lessons  in  the  double  break,  which  have  been  quietlv  submitted  to, 
the  C9lt  often  turns  restive  when  put  in  by  himself,  but  still  by 
that  time  he  knows  what  he  has  to  do^  and  is  not  made  sulky  by 
being  punished  without  cause. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  breaking  to  harness  consists  of, 
1st,  a  set  of  strong  double  and  single  harness,  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  except  that  the  crupper  for  the  colt  should  buckle  on  one 
side ;  2dly,  a  double  break  of  the  ordinary  construction  -,  but  it  is 
a  safe  plan  to  have  the  whole  space  between  the  fore  carriage  and 
the  splinter-bar  made  up  with  iron  rods  so  close  together  that  if  a 
hurse  kicks  he  cannot  get  his  legs  hung  over  the  bar;  3dly,  a 
single  break,  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Before  the  colt  is  put  to  draw  he  should  be  accustomed  to 
che  pressure  of  the  harness,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  in  any  case 
he  must  have  this  put  on  him.  Every  groom  ought  to  know  how 
to  do  this,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  colt  he  should  be  cautioned 
to  proceed  slowly  and  quietly,  so  as  not  to  frighten  him.  Mr. 
Rarcy's  plan  of  showing  the  horse  everything  which  is  to  be  put  on 
him  is  a  very  good  one,  and  taking  advantage  of  it,  before  the  collar 
is  slipped  over  the  head  a  little  time  may  be  allowed  for  the  future 
wearer  of  it  to  smell  it  and  examine  it  with  his  eyes  also.  Many 
breakers,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  alarming  their  pupils  by  putting 
the  collar  over  their  heads,  have  this  part  made  to  open  at  th# 
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withen,  where  a  buckle  secaree  it  after  it  haa  been  slipped  up 
under  the  neck.  But  collars  made  in  this  way  are  not  so  firm  aa 
when  constructed  in  the  ordinary  mode,  and  are  more  liable  to 
puniah  the  shoulders,  so  that  what  is  ^in^d  in  one  way  is  lost  in 
the  other.  A  quiet  and  handy  man  can  always  slip  a  collar  OTer 
a  horse^s  head  if  he  will  take  time,  and  especially  if  he  has  pre- 
viously handled  the  animal  and  made  him  accustomed  to  his  pre- 
tence. As  soon  as  this  part  of  the  harness  is  in  its  place  the  pad 
and  crupper  must  be  gently  put  on  the  back,  and  then  quietly 
raising  the  tail  with  every  hair  gathered  and  firmly  grasped  in  the 
left  hand  the  right  slips  the  crupper  under  it,  and  as  soon  as  this 
IB  done  the  left  drops  the  tail  and  assists  the  right  to  buckle  the 
two  parts  together.  In  the  previous  breaking  the  colt  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  crupper,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  extra 
care  in  this  part  now.  The  pad  is  then  drawn  forward  to  its  place, 
the  bellyband  buckled,  and  the  rest  of  the  harness  being  put  on  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  colt  is  allowed  to  feel  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  should  then  be  led  out  in  a  yard  or  other  convenient  place  for 
an  hour.  The  general  practice  is  after  this  to  put  him  to  at  once, 
but  it  is  far  better  if  the  colt  is  at  all  shy  to  take  off  the  harness 
and  postpone  the  commencement  of  actual  breaking  till  the 
next  day. 

The  actual  putting  to  is  managed  differently  in  double  and 
single  harness,  but  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  former 
should  always  precede  the  latter,  I  shall  commence  by  describing 
it.  In  breaiLing  to  double  harness  a  steady  old  horse  should  be 
provided,  usually  called  a  break-horse.  All  that  is  wanted  is  an 
animal  of  good  courage  and  free  from  vice,  who  will  draw  steadily 
off  on  the  slightest  notice,  and  will  stop  firmly  when  required. 
Some  old  horses  which  have  had  a  great  deal  of  practice  m  the 
break  will  assist  their  masters  in  a  wonderful  manner.  If  a  colt 
kicks  over  the  pole  they  will  press  against  the  intruding  leg  and 
cause  him  so  much  pain  that  he  remains  quiet  till  he  is  relieved. 
Indeed,  it  matters  not  what  the  attempt  is,  they  defeat  it  by  some 
counter  manoeuvre,  but  these  horses  are  rare  and  fortunately  are 
by  no  means  essential  to  success.  Befpre  attaching  the  colt  the 
break-horse  should  be  put  to,  and  it  is  usual  to  place  him  on  the 
near  side  Then,  having  the  break  conveniently  situated  for  start- 
ing, the  colt  is  brought  out  with  a  halter  on  and  the  cord  knotted 
to  his  tracebearer,  so  as  to  give  a  good  hold  in  case  he  plunges  or 
kicks.  The  pole-piece  is  then  loosely  buckled  up,  aft«r  which  the 
inside  trace  is  slipped  over  the  roller  bolt,  and  then  the  breaksman 
pushing  the  quarters  forcibly  inwards  the  outside  trace  is  carefully 
adjusted  and  the  pole-piece  buckled  up  to  its  proper  length. 
Quickly  but  quietly  and  without  fuss  the  reins  are  crossed  and 
buckled,  and  the  ends  being  taken  by  the  breake:  he  mounta  to 
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the  box,  gives  tho  word  to  the  break-hone  to  move,  and  the  break 
is  quietly  started  without  any  notice  to  the  oolt,  or  effort  on  his 
part  In  the  great  majority  of  instanoes  no  resistance  is  made, 
and  all.  goes  on  smoothly  for  some  time.  The  break  should  be 
driven  slowly  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  then  the  breaksman  who 
assists  the  breaker  going  to  the  side  of  the  colt  pulls  him  roucd 
by  the  halter  as  the  breaker  drives  the  break-horse  in  a  wide  circle 
for  turning.  In  returning  the  h<Hses  should  be  stopped  and  started 
again  several  times,  and  if  the  colt  is  pretty  handy  the  turning 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  but  more  than  an  hour's  drive 
should  not  be  attempted  for  fear  of  galling  the  shoulders,  to  pre- 
vent which  the  inside  of  the  collar  should  be  well  oiled  on  all  occa- 
ttons  just  before  starting.  When  taking  the  young  horse  out  the 
process  of  putting  to  should  be  exactly  reversed.  A  repetition  of 
this  lesson,  and  constant  turning  into  narrow  lanes  and  crowded 
streets,  together  with  uphill  and  downhill  work,  will  soon  make  the 
young  horse  handy  in  double  harness,  though  for  town  work  a  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before  he  can  be  depended  on  in  a 
crush,  especially  without  a  steady  companion.  No  horse  should 
be  depended  upon  until  he  has  been  roused  either  by  accidental 
eircumstances,  or,  if  these  do  not  present  themselves,  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  whip,  for  it  oflen  happens  that  a  colt  will  go  quietly 
enough  while  his  temper  is  unruffled,  but  when  it  is  once  upset  he 
shows  fight  until  he  is  conquered  or  himself  gains  the  victory. 
Now  it  is  far  better  that  this  should  occur  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  breaker  than  after  he  is  sent  home  ss  thoroughly  perfect  in 
harness. 

When  the  oolt  has  had  five  or  six  lessons  in  double  harness, 
and  has  been  made  to  show  the  nature  of  his  temper  in  the  way 
I  have  just  described,  he  may  safely  be  put  in  the  shafts,  but  not 
till  then.  The  single-break  is  a  stoutly-built  two> wheeled  vehicle, 
with  strong  and  straight  ash  shafts.  It  should  be  so  high  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  horse  kicking  over  the  drawing- 
bar;  and  though  occasionally  it  will  happen  that  a  clever  animal 
will  kick  very  high  indeed,  yet  there  are  few  that  will  get  ever  a 
bar  three  feet  from  the  ground  A  kicking-strap  and  safety  rein 
should  always  be  used,  for  fear  of  accidents ;  and  a  breaker  of 
experience  generally  uses  the  driving-rein  in  the  cheek  and  the 
iafety*rein  in  the  lower  bar;  both  being  held  in  the  same  way  ss 
for  four  horses.  No  bearing-rein  should  be  employed;  and  the 
tugs  should  be  made  open  above,  so  as  to  drop  the  shafts  into  them. 
With  these  precautions,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  a  colt  into 
•ingle  harness;  but,  if  at  all  stubborn,  he  may  not  be  easily  made 
(o  start,  having  no  break  horse  to  take  him  off.  Usually,  however, 
when  five  or  six  lessons  in  double  harness  have  been  given,  the 
oolt  walks  off  quietly  enough;  but,  after  one  or  two  lessons,  he 
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diseoTen  that  what  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  b^  him  unassisted, 
and  be  is  then  very  apt  to  give  himself  airs,  if  his  temper  is  at  all 
inelined  to  be  bad.  Kicking  may  be  kept  under  by  the  kicking* 
itrap;  running  away  may  be  restrained  by  the  bit;  but  jibbing  in 
ilngle  harness  is  yery  difficult  to  get  oyer.  If  necessary,  an  out- 
rigger may  be  applied  to  the  braJc,  and  a  second  horse  put  on; 
but  it  is  better  to  exercise  the  patience  by  quietly  sitting  still, 
when,  after  a  short  time,  the  jibber  generally  moves  on  of  his  own 
accord.  Beyond  these  expedients,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
time  and  practice. 
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STABLES. 

Situatian  and  Aspect — Foundations — Stalls  versus  Loose  Boxes — 
Hay  Chamber  and  Granary — Doors  and  Windows — Drainage 
and  Water  Supply — VentiUUum  and  Lighting — Stable  Fittings — 
Harness  Room  —  Coach-House  —  Servants*  Rooms  —  Ground 
Plans  of  Stables — Necessity  for  Airing  New  Stables, 

SITUATION  AND  ASPECT. 

The  two  most  important  points  to  be  regarded  in  the  choice 
of  a  situation,  are,  first,  the  power  of  excluding  damp;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  best  means  of  keeping  up  a  tolerably  even  temperature 
in  winter  and  summer.  It  is  seldom  that  the  stables  are  fixed 
without  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  inmates  of  the  house 
itself,  the  corner  most  out  of  sieht  being  the  one  usually  selected 
as  good  enough  for  them.  It  snould  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  horse  is  a  native  of  a  dry  country,  and  cannot  be  kept  in 
health  in  a  damp  situation  either  in-doprs  or  out.  Nothine,  ex« 
cept  starvation,  tells  injuriously  so  soon  upon  the  horse  as  damp 
when  exposed  to  it — ^he  loses  all  life  and  spirit;  work  soon  tires 
him ;  his  coat  stares ;  he  will  scarcely  look  at  his  food,  and  he  be- 
comes rapidly  emaciated,  severe  disease,  often  in  the  shape  of  some 
prevailing  epidemic,  showing  itself  after  a  short  time,  and  gene- 
rally soon  ending  in  death.  Grease  and  cracked  heels,  swelled 
legs,  hide  bound,  inflamed  eyes,  and  coughs  and  colds,  are  the 
evils  which  attend  damp,  when  exhibited  only  in  a  slight  degree ; 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  horse,  and!, 
irrespective  of  other  reasons,  as  domestic  comfort  is  greatly  de- 
pendent on  the  carriage  being  always  at  command,  the  stables 
should  not  be  sacrificed,  as  they  too  often  are,  to  a  fancy  for  keep- 
ing them  out  of  sight 
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In  ohoosino  the  situation,  therefore,  a  spot  sboold  be  looked 
out  whioh  will  be  high  enoagh  to  allow  of  perfect  drainage  at  all 
leaaoDB  of  the  year.  No  periodically  overflowing  brook  should 
eyer  be  allowed  to  discharge  its  contents  into  the  foundations,  for 
even  if  the  floor  of  the  stable  itself  is  kept  above  the  water,  yet 
tho  soil  underneath  will  be  saturated,  and  acting  like  a  sponge, 
will  allow  the  damp  to  creep  up  the  walls  incessantly.  SomoUmesy 
in  order  to  keep  the  stables  well  out  of  sight,  a  hollow  is  chosen^ 
and  the  floor  is  then  excavated  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
surface.  The  consequence  is,  that  even  in  a  summer-storm,  tho 
rain-fall  of  the  surrounding  land  finds  its  way — either  into  the 
stable,  or  around  it^  and  the  effect  is  equally  injurious  in  either. 
Concrete  under  the  floor,  and  courses  of  slate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
walls,  will  do  something  to  meet  the  evil ;  but  it  is  better  to  avoid 
it  altogether  by  choosing  a  site  at  least  two  or  three  feet  out  of 
the  way  of  all  flood- water,  and  with  a  good  fall  into  a  sewer  or 
adjacent  running  stream. 

As  TO  THE  ASPECT,  there  is  some  diflference  of  opinion  whether 
it  should  be  northerly  or  southerly,  all  being  adverse  to  a  direc- 
tion either  due  east  or  west;  the  former  being  too  cold,  and  the 
latter  too  hot.  As  far  as  I  know,  all  writers  on  the  subject  havn 
preferred  a  southerly  aspect,  until  the  recent  appearance  of  Mr. 
Miles'  *^  General  Remarks  on  Stables,"  in  which  valuable  work  an 
opinion  is  expressed  that  ''the  prevailing  desire  to  have  the  front 
of  the  stable  due  south  is  a  mistake/'  The  reasons  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion  are  grounded  upon  the  fact,  which  is  undeniable, 
that  a  more  even  temperature  can  be  maintained  if  the  situation 
is  sufficiently  sheltered  from  the  stroke  of  the  wind.  No  doubt, 
a  southerly  aspect  allows  the  sun  to  enter  with  great  power  in  the 
summer;  but  my  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  flies 
are  less  likely  to  get  in  through  a  door  or  window  open  to  the 
north,  than  through  similar  openings  looking  south.  Mr.  Miles 
even  objects  to  the  heat  of  a  winter's  sun,  which,  he  sayi,  m  the 
middle  of  the  day  makes  the  stable  almost  as  hot  as  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  the  heat  being  oflen  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  cold 
approaching  the  freezing  point.  Here,  again,  I  certainly  cannot 
follow  him,  and  I  should  hail  with  pleasure  any  beams  of  the  sun 
which  show  themselves  between  November  and  March,  either  in 
the  stable  or  kennel.  Animal  life  is  always  benefited  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  although,  when  the  heat  produced  by  them  is  in- 
tense, the  mischief  done  is  so  great  as  to  counteract  the  advantage. 
Still,  in  the  winters  of  this  country,  such  a  thing  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  dreamt  of,  as  a  properly  ventilated  stable  becoming 
too  hot,  and  I  look  upon  Mr.  Miles'  conclusions  as  being  consider- 
ably strained  when  he  is  arguing  in  favor  of  a  northerly  aspect 
i  do  not  mean  to  assert  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  wrong,  but  tha^ 
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bis  argoments  are  based  upon  certain  assumed  facts  which  [  hesi- 
tate to  accept.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  his  own  stable, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  pet  one,  was  accidentally  built  to  face  the 
north  ;  and,  therefore,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  his  experience  of 
the  advantages  of  this  aspect  should  be  accepted  with  all  raspeot ; 
on  the  other,  it  may  be  conceded  that  he  naturally  has  a  tendency 
to  OTcrlook  the  disadyantages  because  they  are  inevitable. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

In  most  oases  stables  are  not  built  of  more  than  the  basement 
ftory,  with  a  lofb  over,  which  is  generally,  almost  entirely,  con- 
structed in  the  roof ;  the  walls,  therefore,  are  not  high,  and  do  not 
require  deep  foundations,  even  if  they  are  built  on  clay,  which  is 
more  liable  to  cause  cracks,  &c.,  than  any  other  species  of  soil  of  a 
uniform  character.  It  is  a  very  common  plan,  on  this  account,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  any  kind  of  coarse  and  stony  material ;  but  if 
this  is  done,  a  course  of  broken  slates  should  be  laid  in  cement  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  ground ;  or,  instead  of  this,  a  course 
or  two  of  hard  bricks  should  be  laid  in  the  same  material,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  damp  from  striking  up  the  walls  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion. A  neglect  of  this  precaution  has,  in  several  instances  within 
my  ^own  knowledge,  kept  stables  damp  in  spite  of  attention  to 
drainage  and  a  resort  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  which  could  be  car- 
ried out  subsequent  to  the  building  of  the  walls. 

STALLS  AND  LOOSE  BOXES. 

With  eegard  to  the  numbeb  of  stalls  or  loose  boxes  which 
should  be  grouped  together  in  one  apartment,  there  is  little  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  now-a-day^  among  practical  men,  that  more  than 
from  four  to  six  horses  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  together. 
The  former  number  is  the  better;  but  sometimes  there  may  be 
circumstances  which  will  excuse  the  latter  being  adopted ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  this  number  are  kept,  and  the  space  occupied  by  a 
partition-wall  is  an  object.  Even  then,  however,  a  boarded  parti- 
tion may  be  introduced,  and  as  it  will  not  occupy  an  additional 
room,  there  is  no  objection  on  that  account.  When  a  larger  num- 
ber of  horses  are  stabled  together,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  an  even  temperature,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  omnibun  and 
cab  horses  the  same  number  are  nearly  always  absent  at  work.  In 
prival^  stables,  however,  all  or  nearly  all  the  horses  are  often  out 
at  once,  and  then  in  a  large  space  the  temperature  is  reduced  so 
much,  that  when  they  return,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  followed  by 
others,  and  compel  the  doors  to  be  constantly  opened  and  shut, 
there  is,  first  of  all,  danger  of  chilling  each  as  he  comes  in,  and  if 
he  escapes  this,  of  producing  that  injurious  effect  when  the  next 
horse  comes  home.     Practically  it  is  found  that  the  long  row  of 
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Btails  does  not  ooDdaoe  to  th«  health  of  the  horaee,  aod  ahhongli 
it  may  please  the  eye  of  the  master  to  look  down  a  long  line  of 
raluable  animals ,  this  arrangement  is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended. Either  two  stalls  with  a  loose  box  at  one  or  both  gides 
or,  perhaps,  as  I  said  before,  even  four  stalls  with  a  similar  arrange 
ment  of  loose  boxes,  should  be  the  aim  of  the  builder  of  a  stable 
for  general  private  work,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  coses, 
appearances  should  be  sacrificed  to  utili^. 

Of  late  teabs  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  loose  boxes, 
and  every  private  horse-keeper  who  could  afford  the  extra  space, 
has  adopted  the  plan,  at  all  events  for  a  large  proportion  of  his 
stud.  For  hunters  and  race-horses,  when  they  are  doing  severe 
work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quiet  and  liberty  allowed  in 
a  box  are  far  preferable  to  the  restraint  of  a  stall,  where  the  horse 
is  constantly  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
men  and  horses.  In  the  stall,  also,  there  must  be  a  slope  (though 
not  necessarily  a  great  one),  from  before  backwards,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide fur  surface  drainage ;  and  this  compels  the  horse  who  is  tied 
to  the  manger  to  Rtand  with  his  hind  feet  lower  than  his  fore, 
which  is  a  tiresome  position  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
which  therefore  induces  so  many  to  stand  back  to  the  full  length 
of  their  reins.  But  the  horse  is  a  social  animal,  and  does  not  like 
solitary  confinement  any  more  than  the  dog;  indeed,  some  whi<^ 
will  do  well  when  placed  in  a  stall,  will  even  refuse  their  food,  and 
actually  lose  condition,  if  removed  to  a  loose  box,  out  of  sight  of 
companions.  If  therefore  the  quiet  and  comparative  liberty  of  a 
loose  box  can  be  combined  with  the  society  of  the  stall,  the  only 
objections  to  each  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  best  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  horse  is  provided,  though  even  in  a  loose  box  it  is  not 
always  desirable  to  leave  the  inmate  loose. 

In  large  stables  intended  for  business  purposes,  ^uch  as  for 
omnibus,  cab,  and  wagon  horses,  loose  boxes  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, on  account  of  the  area  which  they  require,  extra  width  being 
necessary  for  the  horse  to  turn  round  in,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  in 
(hem  put  his  head  over  the  travis,  as  he  alwa3rs  does  while  turning 
in  a  stall.  A  full-sized  animal  must  have  his  box  at  least  10  feet 
wide  by  12  long,  which  gives  an  area  of  120  superficial  feet,  in- 
stead of  80  or  85,  the  area  required  for  a  six-foot  stall,  including 
the  gangway.  Indeed,  the  above  dimensions  are  scarcely  large 
enough  for  a  box,  a  roomy  one  being  from  15  to  18  feet  long  by  at 
least  ten  feet  wide.  Again,  the  consumption  of  straw  in  a  box  is 
much  greater  than  in  a  stall,  the  droppings  of  the  horse  not  being 
deposited  in  any  one  place,  as  in  the  latter,  but  scattered  all  over 
the  surface, 'and  spoiling  the  litter  whereon  they  may  happen  to 
lie.     For  these  reasons  loose  boxes  are  not  introduced  into  any 
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■tables  but  those  for  noe-horees,  hunters,  and  in  a  certain  proper- 
tion  for  hacks  and  carriage  horses.  In  every  larce  establishment 
a  small  number  must  be  set  aside  for  the  sick  and  lame,  but  I  am 
Bov  solely  discussing  their  merits  as  applied  to  horses  doing  work. 

HAY  CHAHBEB  AND  GRANABT. 

In  xvsrt  8TABLS  conducted  economically,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  a  space  should  be  allotted  for  storing  hay,  straw,  and  com. 
Hay  and  straw  are  either  sold  by  the  ton  or  by  the  load,  which  La 
two  ewt.  less,  and  on  that  account  the  loft  should  always  hold  at 
least  a  ton  of  hay,  and  the  same  quantity  of  straw,  because  if  a 
smaller  bulk  is  purchased,  it  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  regular 
market  price.  Now  a  ton  of  hay  cut  into  trusses  will  nearly  occupy 
the  space  over  an  ordinary  loose  box,  supposing  that  the  walls  of 
the  loft  are  not  carried  up  far  aboTe  the  floor,  and  every  additional 
yard  in  height  of  wall  allows  stowage  for  another  ton.  Straw  occu* 
pies  more  space  by  nearly  one-half^  and  it  may  be  calculated  that 
a  loit  formed  entirely  in  a  tiled  roof  of  the  usual  pitch,  must  have 
an  area  equal  to  two  roomy  loose  boxes,  or  two  stadls  and  a  box,  to 
stow  away  a  ton  of  hay  and  a  ton  of  straw,  and  even  then  there 
will  be  little  spsce  for  any  other  ptkrpose.  To  find  room  for  a 
corn-bruiser  and  chaff-cutter,  as  well  as  for  a  stock  of  oats,  a 
granary  with  an  area  at  least  as  large  as  a  loose  box  should  bo  ar- 
ranged, and  with  these  conveniences  a  stable  may  be  said  to  be 
complete— that  is  to  say,  with  dry  and  airy  stowage-room,  soms- 
uyhere^  amounting  altogether  to  about  2000  cubical  feet.  If  the 
number  of  horses  kept  is  larger  than  three  or  four,  the  hay-chamber 
need  not  generally  be  increased  to  any  great  extent,  because  the 
hay  and  corn  are  purchased  by  the  ton  or  load ;  but  it  is  often  a 
great  convenience  to  have  acoommodationB  for  two  or  three  months' 
provender,  and  therefore  it  is  always  well  to  be  provided  with  space 
enough  for  that  purpose,  if  it  can  be  so  arranged. 

With  these  calculations  to  guide  him,  the  builder  has 
next  to  consider  where  he  shall  fix  the  stowage-room  which  I  have 
said  will  be  necessary.  Formerly  a  loft  was  almost  always  provided 
over  the  stable,  in  which  the  provender  was  kept;  but  in  those 
days,  when  high  racks  were  in  vogue,  a  trap-door  was  left  over 
them  to  keep  them  supplied,  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  horses  were  continually  annoyed  with  the  dust  fall- 
ing tiirough,  and,  in  the  second,  the  hay  was  injured  by  the  vapor 
from  the  stable  reaching  it  through  the  same  opening.  On  these 
accounts  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  placing  the  loft  in  this 
situation ;  and  stable-architects  insisted  upon  a  hay  chamber,  as  it 
was  called,  being  built  on  the  ground-floor,  or  at  all  events  in  some 
other  situation  than  that  usually  allotted  to  it  There  was  great 
lensA  in  this  precantioi^  and  for  a  time  credit  was  due  to  the  pro- 
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moten  of  the  improyement ;  but  on  the  subeequent  introduction  of 
low  racks  (tohich  the  groanu  did  not  object  to  when  they  had  to  bring 
their  hay  in  through  the  stable  door),  and  the  Bimultaneoua  dismiaaal 
of  the  openings  over  them  to  the  loft,  the  objections  to  the  old 
situation  of  the  latter  were  done  away  with ',  and  the  objections  uf 
the  grooms  having  been  removed,  no  opposition  could  be  offered 
by  them,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  most  of  our  best 
stables  low  racks  are  established  without  openings  over  them,  and 
with  the  hay  and  straw  stowed  in  a  loft  overhead,  perfectly  pro- 
tected from  injury  from  the  stable  emanations,  by  means  of  a  sound 
floor  and  a  good  ceiling  beneath  it.  The  fodder  so  placed  does 
good  instead  of  harm,  inasmuch  as  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat 
it  tends  to  keep  the  stable  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
Arrangements  are  easily  made  for  throwing  it  down  through  a 
shaft  in  some  convenient  spot,  clear  of  the  horses ;  and  as  it  can 
more  readily  be  filled  from  the  cart  or  wagon  through  the  window 
than  a  chamber  on  the  ground,  labor  is  economised  also.  On  the 
whole  therefore  it  may  be  laid  down  that  if  low  racks  are  adopted, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  show  are  the  best  on  every  account,  the 
loft  should  be  placed  over  the  stable,  while  even  if  high  ones  are 
preferred,  it  may  be  fixed  in  the  same  situation,  provided  no  open- 
ings which  will  allow  the  passage  of  dust  and  steam  are  left  above 
them. 

The  oonstruction  of  the  hay  chamber  should  be  such  as  will 
provide  for  getting  the  hay  and  straw  into  it ;  for  the  daily  supply 
of  these  articles  out  of  it  into  the  stable  can  always  be  easily  ma- 
naged without  mechanical  assistance.  Mr.  Miles,  in  the  work 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  suggests  the  introduction  of  a  spout 
leading  down  from  the  loft  to  the  manger,  so  as  to  convey  the  com. 
and  chaff  into  it ;  but  I  have  a  great  objection  to  any  plan  which 
allows  of  a  direct  communication  from  the  one  to  the  otner,  and  as 
neither  corn  nor  chaff  is  a  bulky  article,  it  is  easy  for  the  groom  to 
carry  them  in  his  sieve.  Moreover,  each  feed  of  corn  should  be 
sifted  and  examined  for  stones,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in 
the  bulk.  I  should  therefore  strongly  advise  the  planner  of  a 
stable  to  avoid  all  such  premiums  upon  laziness,  and  to  keep  the 
ceiling  of  his  stable  perfectly  intact,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  obnoxious  gases  which  are  the  product  of  respi- 
ration. 

The  oranart,  however,  will  require  several  fittings ;  and,  in 
the  first  place,  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  mice-proof.  If 
the  walls  are  soundly  built,  no  mice  can  gnaw  through  them,  but 
even  if  they  are  of  soft  materials,  a  lining  of  Roman  cement  will 
exclude  mice  altogether.  This  article  also  keeps  the  corn  dry, 
and  forms  an  excellent  floor,  as  well  as  lining  for  the  walls.  i£ 
the  granary  is  on  the  ground,  instead  of  using  boards,  which  bar- 
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bor  TQiinin  of  all  kindB,  laj  a  course  of  brioks  edgowHyo  upon 
concrete,  and  then  upon  the  former  have  ui  inch  of  Roman  cement 
etvefallv  laid,  and  take  care  to  allov  time  for  it  to  harden.  When 
thJB  ia  doae,  corn  may  be  stored  without  fear  of  loss  by  mice,  aaJ 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  it  over  every  fortnight  if  at  all  new, 
or  once  a  mopth  if  dry.  Few  grooms  are  to  be  trusted  with  an  nn- 
lunited  snpply  of  osts,  as  they  will  almost  all  waste  them  in  some  way 
or  other.  It  is  better  therefore  to  shut  off  a  part  of  the  granary 
witli  open  lattice  or  wire-work,  admitting  a  free  current  of  air,  but 
Dot  allowing  anything  large  enough  to  contain  com  to  pass  At 
stat«il  intervals  the  allowaaco  of  corn  may  be  taken  out  and  Kept 
in  the  other  part  of  the  granary  till  wanted.  Here  also  should  be 
fixed  a  corn-bruiser  and  chaff-cutter,  and  also  a  bin  for  oaU.  beans, 
and  chaff. 

MATEBIALS  FOR  FLOORS,  DOORS,  AND  WINDOWS. 
kn  ATTEMPT  has  recently  been  made  to  revive  the  old  plan  of 
laying  an  open  or  perforated  wdoden  floor  so  as  to  allow  the  urine 
to  pass  through,  and  thus  keep  the  litter  dry.  Mr.  Haycock,  in 
his  "  Qentleman's  Stable  Manual,"  is  a  strong  advocate  for  this 
plan,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  impressed  with  his  arguments  in 
its  favor.  That  it  may  save  the  litter  to  some  estent  is  clear  enough, 
but  it  only  does  so  at  the  expense  of  cleanliness,  for  as  the  wood 
absorbs  a  great  deal  of  the  urine  in  its  descent,  ammonia  is  con- 
stantly being  given  off,  and  the  stable  is  never  sweet.  For  this 
reason  these  floors  were  abandoned  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  when  thoy  were  extensively  tried,  and  I  should  much 
regret  their  general  re-introduction.  It  may  be  laid  down  that  no 
material  should  be  used  for  stable  floors  which  absorbs  the  urine, 
but  to  select  one  which  in  itself  is  liable  to  decomposition  ia  doublj 
wrong. 

The  doobs  of  stablea  are  generally  made 
of  yellow,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  midland 
ilistrictH,  red  deal.  Sometimee  elm  ia  used, 
but  it  is  very  liable  to  cast  or  warji.  Unless 
the  proprietor  is  very  particular  about  ap- 
fearances,  what  is  called  a  "  iedge  door"  is 
considered  sufficient,  the  rails  being  of  inch- 
and-half  stuff,  and  the  boards  which  are  only 
nailed  on,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
one  inch  thick.  The  ordinary  thumb-latch 
is  viry  apt  to  catch  in  the  skin  of  the  horse 
as  be  posses  through,  causing  often  a  severe 
wound,  and  on  that  account  a  sunk  catch  is 
preferred  which  drops  into  a  recess  made  kkk  to»  iwn  vu. 
G>r  it  in    the  door-framo,  but  this  is  not 
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ulaptud  for  a  "  ledge  dour,"  ■  frame  at  least  two  incbea  in  taielt< 
neas  being  oeueaBary  to  allow  of  the  look  beine  let  in.  Foi  Lmm 
btixea  a  door  may  b«  made  witb  the  upper  half  of  open  iroB  work 
■i  Id  the  annexed  engraTing,  but  these  &re  eipeoaive  and  oau  onlj 
bo  adopted  when  money  is  not  oonaidered.  Id  a  door  of  thie  oob- 
•traoUon  tho  hinges  are  ao  arranged  that  with  a  roonded  edge  to 
the  frame  thure  u  ao  sharp  projectioa,  and  even  when  wide  opea 
the  hip  of  the  hurse  passing  through  cannot  possibly  be  iigared. 
No  door  sboiild  be  less  than  throe  feet  sis  ioclies  wide  aad  MTen 
fee*  high  and  the  outer  dour  is  better  if  made  three  feet  nine  oi 
even  four  feet  in  the  clear. 

All  btabli  windows  should  be  of  iron,  sad  If  tber  art  oast 
with  iron  bars  aiz  inohes  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  no  horse  will 
break  the  glass.     Every  other  bar  may  be  made  to  project  so  as  to 
form  the  framework  for  the  glass,  and  in  this  way  serve  a  double 
purpose.     In  building  new  stables  I  ahonld  always  prefer  to  place 
Uie  windows  close  to  the  ceiling  and  above  the  mangers,  so  as  to 
give  the  hone  the  fresh  air  where  he  wants  it.     If  they  are  aiade 
to  open  in  a  vaJvnlar  form,  as  represented  below,  on  the  same  prin- 
oiple  as  has  long  been  adopted  in  church  windows,  and  as  I  have 
for  years  recommended  for  lighting  sod  ventilating  kennels,  there 
is  no  down  draught,  and  every  advantage  is  obtained  from  the  fresh 
air  without  the  disadvantage  which  euaues  when  it  blows  dowa 
upon  the  be^  or  loins.     In  the  engraving  (a)  repreeenis  the  win- 
dow perfectly  closed,  in  the  state 
admitting  light  but  no  air;  {b) 
shows  the  same  window  opeaed 
as  far  as  the  framework  will  allow, 
intermediate  degrees  being  regu- 
lated by  the  ratched  rod  (e^iwbieh 
is  fixed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
frame,  and  catohes  on  the  top  rail 
of  the  sash.      Iron  fVames  of  this 
shape  may  be  obtained  by  order 
of    any    iron-founder,    or    they 
,  may  be  made  of  wood.    Thogluss 
Ct                          0  must  be  guarded  with  bars  either 
Sdut                     Open            fixed  to  the  sashes  themselves  i» 
10  the  framework.    Il  will  be  sees 

^  cated  with  an  arrow  the  direction 

tutuahh  wniMira.  which  the  ur  inevitably  takes  as 

it  enters  the  stable.     Of  course 

these  windows  may  bo  fixed  in  any  wall  other  than  that  at  the 

head  of  the  horse,  bnt  I  prefer  the  latter  as  being  the  Learest  to 

the  nostrils  where  the  air  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  respirotioa 


The  aao  akonld  be  abont  two  feet  iquare.  The  ftdditioual  oimt  U 
mj  triHing  when  it  is  considered  that  no  other  opening?  used  be 
porided  for  tbe  admission  of  tit. 

DRAINAGB  ATTO  WATEE  SUITLT. 
Nhxt  immpohtangi  to  the  choice  of  the  situation  and upoit, 
H  tliA  method  to  be  adopted  in  draining  the  stable.  The  former 
Mnnot  veil  be  altered,  but  the  latter  may,  and  therefore  I  hare 
pheed  it  seoood.  To  ensure  the  perfect  performaDce  of  the  office 
af  clmnung  the  sttble,  the  first  thing  to  he  done  ia  to  provido  a 
naans  of  rec^ving  the  liquid  which  constvitly  most  fall  upon  Iha 
BDoting,  consisting  partly  of  the  urine  of  the  horsies,  and  partly 
oF  the  water  used  in  keeping  them  clean.  Several  plans  are  adopted 
fbr  this  purpose,  some  of  whioh  are  founded  npou  true  principles 
of  economy,  while  others  are  wasteful  in  the  eitreme.  In  towns 
and  cities  provided  with  sewers  and  water  pipes,  liquid  manure  is 
seldom  worth  the  coet  of  removing  it,  and  hence  in  them  there  is 
m>  choice,  uid  the  whole  of  the  liquids  flowing  through  the  drains 
most  pass  off  into  the  common  sewers.  Even  here,  however,  a 
catch  pit  should  be  provided  somewhere  outside  the  st«blo,  without 
which  the  traps  will  either  become  clogged  if  made  gas-tight,  or 
they  wiU  admit  the  foul  emanations  from  the  common  sewer  if 
ihey  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  the  free  flow  of  drainage  from 
the  stable  into  them.     Suoh  a  pit  as  that  rcpreseoted  below  will 


awTo  all  ibe  purposes  required,  and  if  it  is  regularly  cleaned  onl 
once  ft  week  by  the  groom  there  wiU  never  be  an  overflow,  while 
in  no  case  can  any  gas  pass  through  it  from  the  sewers.  It  is 
Bseraly  a  square  pit  lined  with  brick  or  stone  and  cemeoted.  The 
liie  must  depend  on  the  number  of  horses,  but  if  made  on  the  cal> 
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enlatioii  of  one  cubical  foot  per  horse  up  to  four  horseSy  and  half 
an  additional  foot  for  each  horse  beyond  this  number  it  will  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  required.  The  principle  on  which  it  acts  is  aa 
follows :  The  liquid  drainage  enters  frooi  the  stable  at  (a),  and 
fails  into  the  inner  half  of  the  pit,  marked  (&),  which  is  separated 
from  the  other  half  by  an  iron  partition  (c).  This  is  fixed  above 
in  a  stone  or  iron  lid  (d),  which,  being  fitted  in  a  frame  at  the  top 
of  the  pit,  effectually  closes  it  except  when  taken  up  by  the 
groom  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  solid  contei^ts  at  (b).  The 
sides  of  the  iron  partition  (c)  should  run  in  grooves  cut  in  the  ce- 
ment lining  the  pit,  which  it  should  pretty  accurately  fit,  but  only 
90  as  to  keep  all  solid  matter  from  passing  through.  A  space  of 
from  two  to  four  inches  according  to  the  size  of  the  pit  is  left  be- 
neath the  iron  partition  and  the  bottom  or  floor,  and  through  this 
the  liquid  passes,  filling  the  outer  half  (e)  and  overflowing  througti 
the  pipe  (/)  as  fast  as  it  has  run  in  at  (a),  the  same  level  being 
always  maintained  in  the  two  halves  of  the  pit.  With  this  simple 
apparatus  properly  constructed  all  internal  stench  traps  may  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  iron  surface-drains  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently describe  alone  intr'«duced. 

The  first  thing  in  all  stables  is  to  provide  for  the  rapid  removal 
of  any  fluid  which  faiU  upon  the  litter,  whether  it  be  urine  or 
water  u<»ed  in  washing,  legs  or  floor.  Without  this  damp  arises  and 
the  health  of  the  in  urates  suffers  in  proportion.  Foul  gas,  such  as 
is  given  off  from  decomposing  matters  in  sewers,  is  no  doubt  preju- 
dicial, but  damp  i^  4till  more  so ;  and  while  I  would  be  careful  to 
guard  against  the  former  1  would  still  more  cautiously  attend  to 
the  exclusion  of  tAe  latter.  Hence  it  is  that  I  would  exclude  all 
internal  traps :  aud  every  one  who  has  watched  the  proceedings  of 
his  own  stablemen  will  have  seen  how  constantly,  if  they  know 
their  busineap  thej  are  obliged  to  clean  out  the  stench  traps  if 
they  are  fnri*ished  with  them,  or  on  the  contrary  how  slowly  these 
articles  ai^^w  the  fluids  to  pass  off  if  they  are  not  thus  attended  to. 
Even  toe  old-fashioned  simple  plan  of  making  the  stalls  to  fall 
rapidlv  to  an  open  gutter,  and  carrying  this  straight  behind  the 
horses  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  to  the  manure-hole,  wiU 
an^^er  better  than  neglected  stench  traps ;  and  as  it  is  always  wise 
^  count  upon  the  occasional  carelessness  of  the  men,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  arrange  on  this  basis  if  it  is  practicable,  which  I  know  bv 
nxperience  it  is,  by  the  adoption  of  the  catch-pit  I  have  described, 
[n  the  country  such  a  pit  may  be  interposed  between  a  liquid 
manure  tank  and  the  stable,  or  it  may  simply  be  placed  outside, 
taking  care  that  the  drain  (/)  has  some  safety  valve  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  any  gas  which  is  generated  beyond  it  either  in  the 
liquid  manure  cistern  or  in  the  drain  which  carries  away  its  con* 
tents,  whatever  they  may  be     No  trap  will  prevent  the  passage  of 
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gm  if  the  pressure  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  atmoephere^  and  in 
nany  oaaes  decomposing  animal  matter  at  a  high  temperature 
eyolTes  gas  nnder  one  considerably  greater.  The  best  stench  trap 
will  ihen  be  offensive,  but  a  bad  one  choked  with  solid  matter  will 
be  doobly  so.  By  thus  doing  away  with  all  internal  traps,  and 
simply  using  wrought  iron  gutters  of  the  annexed  form,  which  are 
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provided  with  moveable  covers,  that  allow  of  their  being  regularly 
cleaned  out  with  a  common  besom,  such  perfect  drainage  may  be 
attained  that  the  stable  neither  smells  badly  nor  feels  at  all  damp. 
It  will  be  seen  that  angular  joints  are  forged  so  as  to  connect  the 
stall  drains  with  those  at  the  backs  of  the  horses,  and  in  this  way 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  the  litter  perfectly  dry 
excepting  just  at  the  spot  where  the  urine  or  water  first  falls.  If 
the  drain  at  the  backs  of  the  horses  is  a  very  long  one  it  must  be 
sunk  beneath  the  surface  and  carried  on  by  means  of  glazed 
earthenware  or  iron  pipes,  with  grated  openings  behind  each  horse 
(not  trapped),  but  the  iron  gutters  above  described  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  three  or  four  horses. 

Water-Pipes,  where  there  is  no  pump,  must  be  laid  in  the 
ground  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  should  be  furnished 
with  a  good-sised  cistern  in  or  near  the  saddle-room,  where  it  can 
be  kept  from  freezing.  The  system  of  laying  on  water  pipes  to 
the  mangers,  by  which  they  may  be  readily  filled,  is  a  good  one, 
but  it  costs  money  and  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If  the  iron  sur- 
face drains  which  I  have  described  are  used.no  flushing  is  required, 
a  besom  easily  cleaning  them  out,  but  pipe  drains  are  certainly  the 
better  for  a  good  flushing  now  and  then.  Hard  pump  water  is  not 
rio  good  for  drinking  as  soft  or  river  water,  but  in  many  situations 
nothing  else  can  be  obtained.  When  soft  water  is  within  reach  it 
may  easily  be  conducted  into  a  cistern  in  the  saddle-room,  where 
its  temperature  will  be  always  nearly  that  of  the  stable. 

VENTILATION  AND  LIGHTING. 

I  HAVE  ALREADY  entered  to  some  extent  upon  the  best  form  of 
windows  for  stabling,  and  have  shown  how  far  they  may  be  applied 
lo  the  purpose  of  supplying  air  from  without.  Sometimes,  hoW' 
ever,  there  are  already  in  the  building  windows  of  the  ordinaiy 
construction ;  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce 
ventilators,  of  some  shape  or  other,  to  admit  the  external  air.  In 
all  oases,   some  provision  should  be  made  for  preventing  any 
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draught  falling  vpoL  the  hones,  aad  for  regalating  the  aiAOmt^l 
air.  The  common  round  tnhe,  with  a  bend  at  a  r^i  ^u^k 
downwards  co  the  outside  of  the  wall,  is  the  cheapest  form  id  which 
this  can  be  done ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  be  rendered  totally  iDeffioienC 
by  being  stuffed  with  hay  in  cold  weather,  and  left  in  this  state 
ever  afterwards.  Several  patents  have  been  lately  taken  out  for 
getting  a  down-draught  by  the  side  of  the  up-draught  tube ;  of 
which  Mr.  Moir's  four-sectioned  plan  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  In 
this  a  large  tube  of  iron  is  made  to  descend  from  the  apex  of  the 
roof  to  the  stable  oeiling ;  and  being  divided  into  fosr  tubes  by 
iron  plates,  which  rise  above  the  top,  the  wind  always  descends 
through  one  or  two  of  these  tubes  whenever  there  is  the  slightest 
air  moving.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  .happens  that  when  it  is 
most  wanted  it  is  totally  inactive — ^namely,  in  the  hot  calm  days  of 
summer.  Ventilation  is  always  easy  enough  when  there  is  a  wind 
blowing ;  and,  indeed,  the  difficulty  then  is  to  moderate  it ;  but  it 
is  when  there  is  no  air  moving  that  stables  become  so  hot  and  close. 
I  have  known  these  down-current  tubes  tried  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
including  stables,  kennels,  work-rooms,  cigar-divans,  &c. ;  but  1 
have  always  found  that,  without  the  power  of  moderating  the  down- 
draught  by  closing-valves  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubes,  they 
are  not  only  useless  in  oalm  weather,  but  highly  dangerous  in  a 
wind.  Now,  horses  have  not  the  sense  to  close  valves,  when  a 
wind  rises  in  the  night,  and  grooms  are  absent  from  8  o'clock  P. 
M.  till  6  A.  M.,  during  which  time  a  whole  stableful  of  horses  may 
be  chilled  to  an  alarming  extent.  Hence,  if  adopted,  I  should 
never  venture  to  leave  these  ventilators  open  during  the  night,  and 
this  would  take  away  from  their  efficiency  sufficiently  to  forbid  their 
use.  I  greatly  prefer  the  valvular  window  which  I  have  described 
at  page  162,  for  the  introduction  of  air,  and  a  plain  ventilating 
lihaft,  such  as  I  shall  presently  allude  to,  for  carrying  off  the  foul 
air.  Failing  the  window  from  any  cause,  nothing  is  better  thsn  a 
latticed  ventilator,  which  should  be  fixed  in  the  head  wall,  or  in 
either  of  the  side  walls,  near  the  head. 

Hi^YiNO  THUS  PROVIPED  for  the  admission  of  fresh  atmospheric 
air,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  carry  it  off,  when  it  has  been  used 
for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  As  I  before  remarked,  it  is  not 
safo  to  depend  upon  the  wind  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  only  re 
maining  agent  is  the  diminution  in  its  specific  gravity  when  air  is 
warmed  by  respiration.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  principle, 
the  foul  air  is  carried  off  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  stable  i£  a 
shaft  is  fixed  there  for  its  passage.  Sometimes  a  small  shaft  is  in- 
troduced over  the  head  of  each  horse;  but  in  practice  it  is  found 
that  one  large  shaft,  about  a  foot  square,  will  purify  a  stnble  con- 
taining four  or  five  horses.  It  is  better  to  fix  this  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stable,  as  regards  ifa  length,  but  near  the  heads  of  the 
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hones,  na  shown  in  the  aboTe  section  of  aetalled  aUble.   The  taba 
may  be  made  of  wood — &nd,  indeed,  tbia  material  ia  better  tban 
iron,  becansa  it  does  not  condense  the  steam  as  it  ascends  oearl; 
80  mach  as  metal,  and  there  is  less  dropping  of  water  from  it.  The 
Dpper  end  of  this  shaft  should  be  guarded  from  down-draughts, 
Mtner  by  a  cowl  which  will  turn  with  the  wind,  or  by  a  oovered 
ventilator  of  gaWanized  iron  fixed  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  the 
price  of  which  will  depend  on 
the  site.    At  the  bottom,  a  sheet 
(rf  iron,  considerably  lai^r  than 
the  shaft,  should  be  fixed  about 
three  inches  below  the  mouth,  so 
■s  to  prevent  any  down-draught 
■triking  the  horses;  and  also  to 
eatoh  any  drip  from  the  conden- 

•ition  of  the  steam  of  the  stable,  »..»  «  U4n. 

u  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 

iutcrinr  of  the  shaft.  This,  however,  will  be  almost  entiralt 
■voided  by  making  tbe  shaft  of  wood,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Iiooee  boxes  most  be  ventilated  separately,  if  they  are  not  open  to 
the  stable;  but  if  they  are,  the  same  shaft  will  takeoff  their  Ixinl  air 
M  is  need  for  the  stalls,  provided  there  are  not  more  than  four  oi 
Ave  horses  in  the  same  space.  A  shaft  about  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter is  amply  large  enoogb  for  one  box  ;  and  this,  with  the  venti- 
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lating  wiodotr  or  the  separate  TeDtil&Ior  I  have  described,  wtD 
keep  any  box  io  a  bealcny  oondition,  if  its  drainage  is  properly 
attended  to.  There  is  a  very  common  notion  that  no  asceodiog 
shaft  will  remove  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  is  one  of  the  reanlti 
of  respiratioa,  beoaose  its  specific  gravitj  is  so  greut  that  it  lies 
oloee  to  the  floor.  This,  however,  is  a.  fallacy  in  practice,  though 
perfectly  correct  in  theory,  heeaiue  all  gasef  have  a  tendency  to 
mix  rapidly  together ;  and  hence,  although  the  weight  of  pure 
carbonic  acid  gw  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  poured  from  ooe  glass 
into  another,  yet,  as  it  is  given  gradually  off  by  the  lungs,  it  does 
not  remain  separate,  but  mixes  with  the  bulk  of  air  in  the  stable, 
and  is  carried  off  with  it.  For  this  reason,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
Deoessity  to  admit  the  fresh  air  near  the  bottom  of  the  stable,  as  is 
sometimes  contended  for.  If  it  is  attempted,  nothing  can  prevent 
a  draaght  falling  upon  the  bodies  of  the  horses  when  they  are 
lying  down,  and  they  inevitably  catch  oold.  If  the  upper  regions 
are  kept  pure,  the  whole  air  soon  mixes;  and  thus,  when  the  open- 
ings are  fixed  near  the  ceiling,  as  I  have  described,  all  the  good 
wnioh  is  wanted  from  them  is  obtained  without  any  ride  of  draught. 

STABLE  KITTIN08. 

There  are  two  modes  or 
EEPARATiNO  Stalls  from  each 
other ;  that  most  commonly 
adopted  in  private  Stables  being 
the  travis,  whilst  in  cavalry  and 
cab  stables  the  hanging  bail  is 
used  for  the  sake  of  economy 
of  money  and  space.  The  latter 
being  coDsiderably  cheaper  than 
the  former,  I  shall  describe  it  firsL 
All  that  is  necessary  is  a  strong 
pole  of  ash,  oak,  or  elm,  which  is 
fixed  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground  between  the  horses,  one 
end  being  attached  to  the  mangel 
by  a  strong  iron  hook  and  eye 
and  the  otner  being  either  sns 
pended  from  the  ceiling  by  a 
chain  or  attached  to  a  post,  reach- 
ing from  the  ground  to  the  ceiUoft 
in  such  a  way  that,  if  tJte  horse 
gets  fixed  under  or  over  it,  he  can 
readily  be  relieved  by  striking 
upwards  the  ring  (a),  which 
liberates  the  hook  (!>)  and  allows 
-Jie  bail  (c)  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
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A.  better  plan  is  to  use  a  plank  of  elm  instead  of  a  pole  for  the 
bail,  and  the  difference  of  cost  is  not  very  great.  I  have  myself 
aiopted  this  plan  with  advantage  in  a  two-stalled  stable,  which  i^ 
too  narrow  fur  a  travis,  the  whole  width  for  two  horses  being  barely 
ten  feet.  Here,  of  course,  two  stalls  would  be  unsafe,  for  no  horse 
ean  be  accommodated  properly  with  less  than  five  feet  six  inches 
from  inside  to  inside  of  stall-posts,  and  this  would  require  eleven 
feet  six  inches,  being  eighteen  inches  more  than  I  had  to  do  with. 
[  fin^  that  a  plank  of  elm,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  and 
eighteen  inches  deep,  will  protect  a  horse  very  effectually  from  the 
kicks  of  his  neighbor;  and  as  I  happen  to  have  had  an  inveterate 
kicker  in  one  of  the  stalls  for  six  months,  without  injury  to  her 
fellow,  the  trial  has  been  a  pretty  severe  one.  The  hangings  at 
each  end  are  just  the  same  as  for  bails,  a  chain,  in  my  stable, 
descending  from  the  ceiling,  and  no  tail-post  being  used  on  account 
of  the  propensities  of  the  mare  in  question.  She  would  have  de- 
molished any  fixed  post  behind  her  in  a  single  night;  but  the 
hanging  plank 'of  elm  not  being  a  fixture,  gave  way  to  her  blows, 
and  she  soon  left  it  alone.  If  the  horse  is  tied  up  with  one  rein 
only,  he  can  bite  his  neighbor  with  great  facility  over  the  bail, 
but  two  reins  are  just  as  efficient  with  hanging  bails  as  with  a 
travis,  und  these  should  never  be  neglected. 
'  The  length  of  tqe  travis  should  never  be  less  than  six  feet 
six  inches,  and  if  the  stable  is  foiXrteen  feet  deep,  which  it  ought  at 
least  to  be,  the  travis  may  be  seven  feet  long  with  advantage.  Be- 
yond this  length  it  should  not  extend  except  in  very  roomy  stables, 
as  there  is  danger  of  straining  the  back  in  turning  out  of  a  nar- 
row gangway  into  the  stall.  No  travis  should  be  less  than  seven 
feet  in  height  at  the  head,  and  four  feet  six,  or  five  feet  at  the 
tail-post.  If  lower  than  this,  the  horses  can  bite  each  other  over 
the  head,  or  kick  over  the  tail,  and  so  become  hung,  from  which 
latter  accident  serious  mischief  may  ensue.  The  tail-post  is  gene- 
rally made  only  to  reach  high  enough  to  take  the  ring  for  the  pil- 
lar reins,  but  it  is  fur  firmer  if  carried  to  the  ceiling.  When  the 
stable  is  to  be  built  from  the  ground,  the  tail-posts  may  be  made 
to  economize  wood  in  the  flooring-joists  above,  as  they  diminish 
their  length  by  one-half.  A  moderately  stout  beam,  say  eight 
inches  by  four,  is  carried  from  end  to  end,  and  into  this  the  posts 
are  framed,  while  the  joists,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  stalls, 
are  only  seven  feet  long  each,  for  which  a  very  sn.all  scantling 
will  suffice,  even  if  heavy  weights  of  hay  and  straw  are  placed  in 
the  loff.  This  is  a  great  consideration,  as  the  floor  of  (he  loft  re- 
quiring to  be  made  strong,  the  joists,  when  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  should  be  at  least  ten  inches  deep.  If  wooden  postOiare  sunk 
into  the  ground,  which  they  must  be  if  short,  they  soom  decay, 
whereas,  when  they  reach  the  ceiling,  as  I  have  advbed,  they  may 
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be  dowcUed  into  a  stone  rising  above  the  floor,  and  Ibofi  escape 
destraction.  Charring  the  part  buried  is  the  usual  expedient 
adopted  to  prevent  decay,  but  though  it  acts  beneftciallj  to  some 
extent,  it  does  net  tokig  put  off  the  decomposition  of  the  woody 
matter  by  the  damp  of  the  floor. 

A  GANOWAT  BAIL  is  Sometimes  used  in  stables,  when  valuable 
Worses  ar«)  kept  in  stalls,  such  as  hunters  and  race-horses.  It  is 
merely  a  strong  piece  of  oak  which  is  dropped  into  a  mortice  in 
the  stall-post  at  one  end,  land  into  another  made  in  the  wall  oppo- 
%ite ;  so  that,  if  either  of  the  horses  gets  loose,  he  cannot  reach 
his  neighbors.  It  also  serves  to  prevent  two  homes  from  hanging 
back  and  kicking  at  each  other,  which  vicious  animals  will  some- 
times do. . 

The  MANGEE8  AND  EACK8  are  now  almost  invariably  made  of 
the  form,  as  shown  on  p.  172,  whether  of  wood  or  iron ;  the  addi- 
tion of  a  separate  cavity  for  water,  bran  mashes,  or  gruel,  being  a 
modem  invention.  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Miles,  I  ana 
not  aware  of  any  recent  authority  on  the  subject  who  has  written 
in  favor  of  the  old  high  rack,  and  after  about  fifteen  years'  expe- 
rience of  each  in  my  own  stables,  I  can  confidently  recommend 
the  low  position  for  its  manifold  advantages  both  to  the  horse  and 
his  master.  The  above-named  writer  gives  as  the  reasons  for  his 
preference  of  the  high  rack,  **  that  besides  the  chance  there  is  of 
a  horse  getting  his  feet  into  a  low  rack,  when  he  is  either  frolic- 
some or  alarmed,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  he  is  constantly 
hanging  his  head  over  his  food,  and  breathing  on  it  while  he  is 
feeding,  which  renders  the  undermost  portion  of  it  moist  and 
Warm,  and  makes  him  reluctant  to  consume  the  whole."  Now  the 
first  of  these  objections  may  be  tenable,  for,  no  doubt,  a  horse  can 
get  his  feet  into  a  low  rack,  but  so  he  can  into  his  manger,  and  as 
this  mntt  be  placed  low,  no  farther  harm  is  done  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  Moreover,  the  rack  being  placed  in  the  comer 
is  not  ho  likely  to  receive  the  feet  as  the  manger  in  the  middle. 
But,  in  either  case,  if  the  bottom  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight,  which  it  ought  to  be,  no  mischief  is  done,  and  the  horse 
gets  down  again  when  he  likes.  The  second  objection  I  cont^.nd 
to  be  wholly  without  foundation,  and  I  do  this  alter  carefully  try- 
ing the  experiment  for  a  month,  with  the  same  four  horses,  tended 
by  the  same  men,  and  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  in  the  year  1845  I  required  two  additional  stalls ;  and 
at  that  time  having  high  racks  m  my  own  three-stalled  stable,  I 
hired  one  of  two  stalls  close  adjoining.  In  this  I  placed  two  of 
the  three  horses  for  a  month,  and  carefully  weighed  the  hay  which 
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wifl  oonsumed  by  Ihem  daring  that  period,  at  the  same  time  weigh* 
ing  that  eaten  by  the  other  three  horses  in  the  three-stalled  stable. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  I  changed  the  two  horscfs  for  two  of  thtiM 
in  the  three-stalled  stable,  and  again  weighed  the  haj  eoneomed 
by  each.  The  result  was,  in  round  numbers,  a  saving  of  ten 
pounds  of  hay  per  week  per  horse,  and  this  was  done  without  any 
rorther  limitation  than  the  judgment  of  the  head  groom,  who^ 
moreoTer,  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  high  racks.  I  immediately 
introduced  low  racks  into  my  own  stables,  and  have  used  them 
since  with  the  greatest  satisfhctiou  and  advantage.  Such  is  the 
result  of  my  own  experience,  and  I  find  that  all  those  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  have  tried  the  tow  racks,  are  sttongly  impressed 
with  their  advantages,  nor  have  I  ever  known  an  accident  result 
from  them.  The  only  place  where  they  are  dangerous  is  in  the 
loose  box  of  the  brood  mare  with  her  foal,  where  the  latter  mat 
damage  itself  by  getting  into  the  manger,  but  against  this  risk  I 
have  cautioned  the  breeder  at  page  122.  In  those  stables  where 
a  long  wooden  manger  is  fixed,  the  alteration  of  a  part  to  form  the 
low  rack  is  easily  accomplished,  and  the  saving  m  hay  will  soon 
pay  ibr  the  trifling  outlay. 

With  regard  to  ths  material  of  which  the  raeke  and 
mangers  should  be  made,  I  am  not  quite  so  settled  in  my  convio^ 
tions.  Wood  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage in  its  favor  that  the  horse,  in  laying  hold  of  the  cap  with  his 
teeth,  when  he  is  being  dressed,  which  most  high-oouraged  horses 
do,  wears  them  out  much  less  rapidly  than  with  the  iron  manger. 
This  objection  is  met  by  making  the  cap  so  wide  that  the  horse's 
jaw  will  not  embrace  it,  and  with  this  modification  I  have  nothing 
to  allege  against  the  metal  but  its  price, — while  it  has  the  advan- 
tage that  mice  cannot  gnaw  through  it,  and  that  it  does  not  become 
decomposed  by  remaining  constantly  damp,  which  is  the  case  with 
wood.  The  iron  is  generally  lined  with  enamel,  but  as  I  believe 
that  its  oxide  is  absolutely  advantageous  to  the  health  of  the  horse 
when  taken  into  the  stomach  with  his  food)  I  io  not  care  whether 
this  additional  expense  is  incurred  or  not.  The  enamel  always 
looks  and  is  clean,  which  is  in  its  favor,  but,  as  I  said  before,  this 
is  its  only  real  advantage.  With  these  preliminary  observations^ 
I  shall  describe  each,  so  that  in  fitUng  up  a  stable  the  proprietor 
may  take  his  choice. 

(1.)  Wooden  mangbrs  may  be  economically  made  in  part  of 
elm  or  deal,  and  in  part  of  oak,  which  latter  wood  should  alixnys 
be  used  for  the  capping,  on  account  of  the  wear  occasioned  by  the 
teeth,  and  for  the  bottoms,  to  prevent  decay.  The  top  of  the  cap 
should  be  from  3  ft.  3  in.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
manger  itself  should  be  13  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  9  inches  al 
the  bottom ;  depth  1 1  inches.     The  caps  should  be  4  inches  deep 
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tad  3  inches  wide,  and  thew  Bboald  be  firm);  wedged  into  tlu 
wall  or  travifl  at  each  end  The  bottonis  may  be  of  inch  oak,  and 
the  backs,  ends,  and  fronts,  of  ioch  elm,  or,  if  deal  is  used,  tbej 
should  be  a  little  stouter.  Supposing  low  racks  to  be  introduced 
also  of  wood,  thej  should  be  2  feet  wide,  and  should  project  6 
inches  beyond  the  manger,  making  them  18  inches  deep  inside. 
An  oak  poet  must  be  dropped  into  the  floor  at  the  jaoction  of  the 
two,  so  as  to  give  strength  at  this  psrt,  and  the  two  ospe  may  be 
strongly  nailed  or  bolted  to  the  top  of  this.  The  rack  b  generally 
made  from  2  ft.  to  2  fl.  3  in.  deep  outside,  which  leaves  a  space 
below  sufficient  to  insure  the  free  passage  of  seeds  and  dust 

(2.)  Iron  hanobbb  are  made  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
aborc,  but  in  general  the  capping  of  the  rack  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  manger,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  on  this  page. 
Both  are  five  inches  wide,  to  prevent  the  horse  laying  hold  of  the 
iron  and  thus  wearing  dowu  hia  t«eth.  A  waUr-tank  occnpies 
one  end  of  the  space  at  the  head  of  the  stall,  the  manger  the 
middle,  and  the  rack  the  other  end,— the  two  former  being 
generally  enamelled  inside.  The  addition  of  the  tank  is  in  favor 
of  iron  as  a  material ;  for  water  remaining  in  wood  soon  rots  it, 
and  hence  even  if  wooden  mangers  are  preferred,  th«  tank,  if 
adopted,  must  be  of  iron. 

The  only  remaining  pitting  yet  to  be  described  is  the  enam- 
elled tile,  which  is  now  very  generally  introduced  in  firstKilass 
stables  at  the  heads  of  the  stall  above  the  mangers,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  see  any  great  advantage  in  them,  as  a  coat  of  donnd  Roman 
cement  will  be  as  impervions  to  all  kinds  of  diseased  secretions  as 
the  best  enamel, — that  is  to  say,  when  each  is  washed.  Neverthe- 
teas,  I  have  shown  these  tiles  iu  the  annexed  engraving  of  a  oonple 


of  stalls  and  a  loose  box,  which  is  taken  Trom  the  pattern  plan  ei- 
hibited  at  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  works.     Here  all  the  iron  fittings 
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which  I  have  already  described  are  introduced,  and  my  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  of  their  appearance,  which  is  certainly,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  neat  and  well  adapted  to  the  requirunicnts  of 
the  horse.  The  stalls  show  the  iron  manger,  rack,  and  trough,  as 
described  at  page  170.  The  floor  is  laid  with  blue  paviors,  cut  to 
fit  the  wrought-iron  gutters  alluded  to  at  page  165.  The  loose  box 
is  lined  with  inch  deal,  and  the  partition  from  the  stalls  is  of  open 
iron-work.  This  also  shows  the  corner  manger-rack  and  trough 
suitable  for  a  loose  box.  The  only  objection  that  I  know  to  these 
▼er^  complete  fittings  is  on  the  score  of  expense. 

I  HAVE  ALREADY  SAID  that  I  object  to  com  and  chaff-shoots 
arranged  so  as  to  open  into  the  manger,  on  account  of  the  dust  which 
they  bring  down.  If  the  corn  and  chaflf  are  kept  upstairs,  a  shoot 
may  be  arranged  so  as  to  deliver  them  at  or  near  the  gangway,  the 
particular  spot  chosen  depending  on  circumstances  which  will  vary 
with  almost  everv  stable.  A  granary,  or  corn-room,  on  the  ground 
floor,  does  not  admit  of  a  shoot. 

The  wjllls  of  a  stable  should  be  lined,  whenever  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  horse,  with  inch  elm  or  deal.  Without  this,  in 
cold  weather,  the  brick  or  stone,  whether  plastered  or  not,  is  toe 
cold,  and  if  a  delicate  horse  lies  down  with  his  loins  against  it,  he 
will  probably  be  attacked  with  rheumatism,  or  perhaps  with  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys.  Usually,  also,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served at  page  172,  the  head  wall  above  the  manger  is  lined  either 
with  boards  or  enamelled  plates,  which  have  lately  been  introduced 
as  being  cleaner  than  boards,  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  They  are 
either  of  enamelled  iron,  nailed  on  to  boarding,  or  of  vitrified  plates 
set  in  cement,  the  latter  being  cheaper  and  having  nearly  the  same 
appearance. 

HARNESS-ROOM. 

Evert  Harness-Room  should  be  provided  either  with  a  stove  or 
open  fireplace,  in  order  to  dry  the  saddles,  harness,  and  clothing,  when 
they  come  in  wet.  If,  also,  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  a  supply  of 
hot  water  can  be  obtained,  by  fitting  a  boiler  to  the  back  of  the 
fire,  the  groom  will  be  always  provided  with  what  he  must  occa- 
sionally obtain  from  some  source  or  other.  No  establishment  can 
be  considered  complete  which  does  not  provide  plenty  of  hot  water 
when  wanted;  and  if  it  is  heated  in  the  saddle-room,  so  much  the 
better. 

When  the  saddles  and  harness  are  cleaned,  they  must  be 
put  away  till  wanted;  and  here  they  must  be  protected  from  injury, 
either  in  the  shape  of  scratches,  damp,  or  dust.  Harness  and 
saddle  brackets  are  made  either  of  wood  or  iron ;  the  former  being 
the  cheaper,  but  the  surface  they  present  being  necessarily  larger, 
they  do  not  allow  the  stuffing  to  dry  so  well  as  iron  brackets,  which 
are  made  to  turn  up  and  form  a  hook  below,  on  which  bridles  may 
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bo  hang.  This  ia  a  capital  plan  where  space  ia  scaaty,  bat  otfiier> 
wise  it  ia  not  to  be  recommended.  Where  a  long  cupboard  can  bt 
separated  off  by  hanging  doors,  either  of  glass  or  panel,  tke  har» 
less  and  saddlery  can  be  kept  in  very  nice  order ;  and  even  a  cur- 
tain of  cloth  or  canvas  will  serve  a  similar  purpose,  when  drawn 
across  in  front  of  them.  In  addition  to  -the  brackets,  bridle  hookai 
either  single  or  double,  must  be  attached  to  the  walk,  to  hang  the 
bf  idles,  stirrup  leathers,  &o.,  to.  Masters  who  are  particular  about 
their  stable  arrangements  have  many  other  fittings,  such  as  wheela 
for  whip-lashes  to  hang  over,  &c.  &c. ;  but  those  which  I  have 
enumerated  are  the  essentials  for  a  harness-room  intended  for  use 
rather  than  show.  A  double  hook  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
where  it  can  be  used  to  hang  dirty  harness  on  while  washing  it,  is 
extremely  useful;  but  any  groom  who  understands  his  business 
will  suggest  something  of  the  kind,  according  to  circumstancea. 

COACH  HOUSE. 

• 

In  the  coach  house  mere  standing  room  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  if  the  harneasrroom  stove  is  made  to  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  airing  both,  which  should  always  be  managed. 
Open  carriages  may  be  kept  in  tolerably  good  order  without  any 
stove,  but  the  lining  of  close  carriages  soon  becomes  mouldy  unless 
heat  in  some  form  or  other  be  applied. 

SERVANTS'  ROOMS. 

Little  need  be  here  said  of  the  servants*  rooms,  but  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  Mr.  Miles  in  his  objection  to  placing  them  ovet- 
the  horses.  Quiet  is  essential  to  the  sleep  of  these  animals,  and  if 
grooms  are  to  be  walking  over  head  at  all  hours  their  sleep  must 
necessarily  be  disturbed.  It  is  always  well  to  have  a  groom's  room 
within  hearing  of  his  horses,  so  that  if  any  oi'  them  get  cast,  or  are 
taken  ill,  he  may  be  able  at  once  to  go  to  their  assistance,  but  this 
can  readily  be  done  without  placing  any  lodging  rooms  over  the 
stalls  or  boxes. 

GROUND  FLANS  OF  STABLES. 

In  decidinq  on  the  best  ground  plan  for  stabling  a  great  deal 
must  always  iepend  upon  the  kind  and  number  of  horses  to  he 
placed  in  it.  In  the  following  plans  I  shall  consider  thd  two  ex- 
tremes afforded  by  those  for  racehorses  or  hunters  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  hack  or  harness  stable  for  two  or  three 
horses  where  space  is  a  great  object.  As  a  general  rule  racehorses 
and  hunterb  require  a  loose  box  each,  because  they  are  often 
greatly  distressed,  and  must  then  have  entire  rest  and  quiet  to 
enable  them  to  recover  themselves.  They  are  also  a  great  many 
hours  together  in  the  stable,  and  being  called  upon  for  great  exer- 
tions when  out  they  ought  to  have  plenty  of  air  when  indoors 
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Xfce  bo0ft  pxoporl^s  fbr  tbeir  boxes  are  aikteoB  to  eighteen  feer 
long  by  twelve  feet  wide  and  nine  or  ten  high,  but  these  are  per. 
haps  a  little  above  the  average.  Nevertheless  I  have  given  thssf 
in  the  annexed  plan  of  a 
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It  u  divided  into  four  separat-e  stables  thirty-six  feet  long  and  eigh- 
teen wide,  in  which  three  or  even  four  loose  boxes  may  be  separated 
by  partitions  nine  feet  high  with  open  iron  tops,  as  shown  at  page 
172,  or  one  or  more  may  be  divided  by  travises  into  six  stalls  each 
six  feet  wide.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fittings  for  each,  and 
therefore  I  need  say  nothing  more  here  beyond  alluding  to  the 
plan  itself.* 


*  The  plan  on  the  onsuing  page,  of  a  stable  belonging  to  Mr.  Samnel  R. 
Philiips,  of  Philadelphia,  was  selected  after  a  careful  examination,  as 
being  nnnsnally  well  arranged  for  four  or  fiye  horses.  It  has  now  acoons- 
modations  for  fire  horses,  but  it  could  be  mpde  rcry  conveiiient  for  font 
by  taking  out  the  partition  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  stalls,  thus  making 
three  stalls  and  a  loose  box. — Kpitob. 
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NECESSITY  FOR  AIHING  NEW  STABLES. 
To  PUT  BORBEH  INTO  NEW  ETABLE8  without  airing  thei 
^Te  them  eold  or  rhenmatism.     Indeed  thoec  which  have  beeo 


merely  uninhabited  for  aome 
iccustoncd  to  be  kept  warm 
precautions.  IF  the  walls  i 
be  kept  burning  for  at  least  s 
shut,  as  ia  ofl^n  done,  but 
through  the  whole  building. 


ithg  are  not  fit  for  horses  that  are 
id  dry,  without  taking  the  following 
Tery  new  some  open  stoves  ahould 
ock,  not  with  the  windows  and  doon 
ith  a  good  current  of  air  blowing 
^  In  the  absence  of  regular  stove§ 
loose  bricks  may  be  built  up  so  as  to  allow  a  good  draught  of  kir 
through  the  coals  or  wood  burnt  in  them,  and  thus  to  give  out  as 
mueh  heat  as  is  wuntcd.  For  stables  that  have  merely  been  closed 
f  )r  a  month  or  two  a  Gre  kindled  on  the  floor  and  kept  burning  for 
a  few  hours  will  suffice,  but  when  the  horses  are  first  brought  in, 
their  beds  should  previously  bo  made  up  ready  for  them,  and  then 
the  doors,  windows  and  other  ventilatora  should  all  be  shut  tiU  the 
etable  becomes  thoroughly  warmed  by  the  natural  heat  Df  their 
bodies,  which  it  soon  is      When  this  is  aocompliBhed,  if  the  wm 
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dier  is  warn),  tbe  yentilators  should  be  opened  as  usual,  and  tbe 
windows  also  if  necessary ;  but  it  is  better  to  err  on  tbe  safe  side, 
and  not  to  do  this  till  the  groom  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  hia 
aharge  are  all  comfortably  warm. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

STABLE  MAKAGEMENT. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Feeding  and  Watering — Dressing  or  Groom- 
ing— Clipping  t  Singeing,  and  Trimming — Use  and  Application 
of  Bandages — Management  of  the  Feet — Daily  Exercise — Fro- 
per  Temperature — Femedies  for  Stable  Vices  and  Bad  Habits- 
Preparation  for  Work — Ordinary  Sweating — The  Turkish 
Bath — Physic — Final  Preparation — Treatment  after  Work — 
Summering — Care  of  Saddlery  and  Harness, 

In  the  following  pages,  my  attention  will  be  specially  di- 
rected to  the  management  of  private  stables ;  and  therefore  the 
race-horse,  the  omnibus  and  cab  horse,  and  the  poster,  will  not  pass 
under  review.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  their  superintendence 
make  it  their  business  to  ascertain  what  is  best  to  be  done ;  and, 
whether  they  do  or  not,  each  of  them  fancies  that  he  knows  better 
than  any  one  else  how  to  effect  his  object. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  FEEDING  AND  DRINK 

In  ADAPTING  the  quantity  and  quality  of  horse-keep  to  the  wants 
of  each  horse,  regard  must  be  paid  jir9i  of  all  to  the  small  size 
uf  this  animal's  stomach,  which  affects  all  alike;  secondly,  to 
the  work  for  which  he  is  designed ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  each  individual.  From  the  first  of  these  causes  the 
horse  must  never  be  allowed  to  fast  for  any  long  period  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided,  it  being  found  from  experience  that  at  the  end 
of  four  hours  his  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  whole  frame  becomes 
exhausted,  while  the  appetite  is  frequently  so  impaired  if  he  is 
kept  fastine  for  a  longer  period  that  when  food  is  presented  to  him 
it  will  not  be  taken.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  railroads 
harness-horses  were  often  required  to  do  long  distances  in  the  day, 
and  it  was  found  that  if  the  whole  journey  must  be  performed 
without  stopping  to  bait,  it  exhausted  the  horse  less  to  increase 
the  pace  up  to  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour  than  to  dawdle  orctr  the 
KTound  on  an  empty  stomach.  If  two  horses  are  driven  or  ridden 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  under  similar  conditions  as  to  the  weight  they 
have  to  draw  or  carry,  and  the  one  is  taken  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
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an  hoar,  which  will  keep  him  f^tine  from  eight  aod  a  half  to  tea 
hoon  according  to  the  distance,  while  the  other  is  travelled  fast 
enough  to  do  it  in  six  or  seven  hoars,  the  latter  will  he  less  ex- 
hausted than  the  former,  though  even  he  would  he  all  the  hotter 
for  a  feed  in  the  middle  of  the  journey,  the  time  devoted  to  this 
act  heing  easily  picked  up  by  the  increased  energy  which  would 
be  given  by  the  com.  No  horseman  of  experience  is  ignorant  of 
these  facts,  and  after  a  long  day  the  hunting  man  who  knows  what 
ho  is  about  will  always  be  seen  on  the  look  out  for  a  feed  of  com 
or  a  pint  of  oatmeal  for  his  hunter,  before  he  attends  to  his  own 
wants  The  human  stomach  will  bear  hunger  far  better  than  that 
of  the  horse,  and  if  the  rider  feeb  his  appetite  pretty  keen,  he  may 
be  satisfied  that  the  animal  which  carries  him  is  still  more  in  want 
of  food.  The  kind  o/toork  which  the  horse  is  intended  for  affects 
not  only  the  quantity  of  food  required,  but  abo  its  quality.  Thus 
very  fast  work,  as  in  racing  and  hunting,  strains  the  muscular 
system  as  well  as  the  heart  and  lungs  to  the  utmost,  and  therefore 
tne  food  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  development  of  the  former  to 
the  highest  degree  consists  of  those  kinds  which  present  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  largest  proportions 
consistent  toith  the  due  performance  of  the  digestive  powers.  These 
are  found  in  oats  and  beana,  but  nature  herself  teaches  every  ani- 
mal instinctively  to  keep  within  such  limits  as  are  safe,  and  hence 
it  is  found  that  though  every  horse  will  greedily  devour  a  peck  or 
a  peck  and  a  half  of  corn  daily,  yet  he  will  not  go  beyond  this 
quantity  even  though  it  is  not  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  in  spite 
of  his  being  deprived  of  every  other  kind  of  food.  The  demands 
pf  his  muscular  system  are  supplied  by  the  corn,  but  there  are 
certain  saline  matters  in  hay  which  are  not  found  in  the  former, 
and  being  necessary  for  the  performance  of  several  important  func- 
tions the  stomach  receives  its  warning  through  the  appetite  and 
no  more  corn  is  received  into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hard- 
worked  horse  fed  on  hay  alone  craves  for  com,  and  will  greedily 
devour  almost  any  quantity  put  in  his  manger  until  he  upsets  his 
digestive  powers,  when  the  appetite  for  it  ceases.  It  is  found  by 
experience  that  a  certain  proportion  of  hay  and  corn  is  best  adapted 
to  each  horse  according  to  the  work  he  has  to  do,  and  his  own  par- 
ticular constitution,  so  that  in  laying  down  rules  for  feeding  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  ascertain  what  demands  will  be  likely  to  bf 
made  upon  the  system.  Few  owners  of  carriage-horses  would  like 
to  see  them  driven  to  the  door  with  their  muscles  showing  the 
lines  between  them  as  they  ought  to  do  in  a  race-horse  when  fit  to 
run.  Such  a  state  of  high  training  as  will  put  the  latter  in  con- 
dition would  be  impracticable  for  the  former  without  wearing  his 
legs  out,  and  not  only  destroying  his  rounded  and  level  appearance 
but  taking  away  the  air  of  high  spirit  and  life  which  tends  so 
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ainofa  to  gratify  the  eye.  Henoe  the  feeding  suited  to  give  the 
one  nothing  bat  mnacle  \b  not  fitted  for  the  other,  Trho  most  have 
more  hay  and  less  oats,  as  well  as  less  work.  So  also  in  deciding 
apon  the  proportion,. if  any,  of  oats  and  beans,  regard  mast  be  had 
to  the  amount  of  work  which  is  demanded,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  while  admitting  the  good  effects  of  beans  in  large  quan- 
tities upon  the  severely  tried  cab  or  omnibus  horse,  they  are  mju* 
rious  to  the  carriage-horse,  whose  blood  soon  becomes  heated  under 
their  constant  use.  Lcutfy,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  each  horse 
must  be  studied  before  it  can  be  known  whether  the  average  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  food  which  will  suit  the  majority  of  horses 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  will  be  enough  or  too  much  for  him. 
Some  washy  animals  pass  their  food  through  them  so  quickly  that 
they  do  not  absorb  from  it  one-half  of  the  nutritive  elements  con- 
tained in  it.  These  must  be  fed  largely  if  they  are  kept  at  work, 
and  those  articles  of  food  must  be  selected  for  them  which  have  a 
tendency  rather  to  confine  the  bowels  than  to  relax  them.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  extreme  case  it  never  can  with  certainty  be  pro- 
nounced beforehand  what  amount  of  food  will  keep  an  untried 
horse  in  condition,  but  in  a  large  stable  an  average  can  easily  be 
struck,  and  it  is  this  quantity  alone  which  can  be  estimated  here. 
The  blood  of  a  horse  fed  on  highly  nitrogeuized  food  does  not  diffei 
on  analysis  from  that  of  another  which  has  been  kept  on  the  oppo- 
site kind  of  diet.  Physiological  research,  however,  tells  us  that 
muscle  is  chiefiy  composed  of  fibrine,  and  that  every  time  a  bundle 
of  its  fibres  contracts  a  certain  expenditure  of  this  material  is  made, 
calling  for  a  corresponding  supply  from  the  blood,  which  cannot 
oe  afforded  unless  the  food  contains  it.  Hence  the  badly  fed  horse 
if  worked  soon  loses  his  flesh,  and  not  only  becomes  free  from  fat, 
but  also  presents  a  contracted  condition  of  all  his  muscles.  And 
thus  science  is  confirmed  by  every-day  experience,  and  the  fact  is 
generally  admitted  that  to  increase  the  muscular  powers  of  a  horse 
he  must  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogeuized  food.  As  I  have 
remarked  above,  the  nutrition  of  muscle  requires  fibrine — ^but  in 
addition  the  brain  and  nerves  must  be  supplied  with  fatty  matter, 
phosphorus,  and  albumen.  The  bones  demand  gelatine  and  earthy 
salts,  and  the  maintenance  of  heat  cannot  be  effected  without  car- 
bon in  some  shape  or  other.  But  it  is  chiefly  with  nitrogen  ized 
food  that  we  have  to  deal  in  considering  the  present  question, 
there  being  plenty  of  the  other  substances  I  have  mentioned  in  all 
the  varieties  of  food  which  are  not  largely  composed  of  fibrine.  It 
may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  hardly  worked  horse 
requires  oats  or  beans,  or  both  mixed  together  in  varying  propor- 
tions, together  with  such  an  amount  of  hay  as  will  supply  him  with 
the  starch,  gum,  sugar,  fat,  and  saline  matters  which  his  system 
requires,  while  on  the  other  h^nd  the  idle  animal  does  n<>t  use  hiii 
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miucniar  Bjstem  to  any  extent,  and  therefore  does  not  require  ninoli 
01  any  oats  or  beans. 

Salt  is  the  only  kind  of  seasoning  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
experience  in  this  country,  and  even  it  is  by  no  means  generai^^ 
employed.  Some  grooms  give  an  ounce  of  common  salt  in  toe 
water  daily,  others  give  it  by  sprinkling  it  on  the  hay,  while  a 
third  set  leave  a  lump  of  rock  salt  constantly  in  the  manger  for 
the  horse  to  lick.  The  last  is  the  only  really  safe  and  useful  mode 
of  using  this  article,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  all  horses  will  thrive 
better  if  they  are  allowed  a  lump  of  rock  salt  constantly  within 
their  reach.  The  quantity  which  is  thus  taken  is  by  no  means 
large,  for  rock  salt  does  not  easily  dissolve  by  the  mere  contact  of 
the  moist  tongue.  A  lump  weighing  two  or  three  pounds  is  placed 
in  the  manger,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  pound  wiU 
last  nearly  a  month,  but  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  quantity 
consumed  by  different  horses. 

The  water  which  is  given  to  the  horse  will  materially  affeet 
his  condition  if  it  is  not  suitable  to  him  in  quality  or  quantity,  or 
if  he  is  allowed  to  take  it  when  heated  by  work.  Thirst  is  most 
distressing  to  this  animal,  and  if  he  has  not  his  water  regularly 
when  his  stomach  demands  it,  he  will  not  only  refuse  his  solid 
food,  but  he  will  drink  inordinately  when  he  has  the  opportunity, 
causing  colic  or  founder  to  supervene.  For  this  reason  it  has 
lately  been  the  fashion  to  provide  iron  tanks  on  a  level  with  the 
manger,  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  constantly  full,  and  indeed 
some  are  arranged  with  cisterns  and  ball-cocks  for  that  purpose. 
But  those  who  contend  for  this  constant  supply  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  every  horse  when  he  first  comes  into  the  stable  is 
unfit  to  be  allowed  to  ^*  take  his  fill"  of  water,  and  yet  he  will  be 
sure  to  do  so  if  the  water  tank  is  open  to  him.  Undoubtedly  for 
horses  which  are  never  heated  by  work  the  tank  is  perfectly  safe, 
because  as  they  never  become  thirsty,  since  they  prevent  the  full 
development  of  the  appetite  by  drinking  small  quantities  as  it 
arises,  so  they  are  never  induced  to  do  themselves  an  injury  by 
imbibing  large  quantities  of  water  at  any  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  working  horses  are  kept  out  of  the  stable  without  water  for 
five  or  six  hours  on  the  average ,  and  when  they  come  in  they  are 
not  only  very  thirsty,  but  they  are  generally  in  a  state  in  which  a 
full  draught  of  fluid  will  seriously  injure  them.  For  this  reason 
I  think  tibe  tank  unsuited  to  the  ordinary  private  stable,  though 
of  course  it  is  easy  to  prevent  mischief  by  teking  care  either  U 
have  a  cover  over  it,  which  is  kept  down  till  the  horse  is  cool,  c: 
to  let  off  the  water  for  a  similar  period.  The  question  is  one  in* 
volving  a  choice  of  evils  incidental  to  carelessness,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  in  the  long  run  the  horse  is  more  likely  to  be  injured 
by  being  allowed  to  fill  himself  with  water  at  the  time  I  have 
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lihided  to,  or  by  lieing  deprived  of  his  proper  fdlowanoe  of  it  at 
regular  intervals.  Nothing  is  more  easy  for  the  master  to  detect, 
when  he  visits  his  stable  (as  he  should  do  at  uncertain  houTs)^ 
than  a  state  of  thirst.  Few  horses  are  allowed  as  much  corn  as 
they  will  eat,  and  the  rattling  of  the  sieve  or  bin  will  make  every 
occupant  of  a  stall  place  himself  in  an  attitude  of  expectation. 
But  if  the  lifting  of  a  bucketr  produces  the  same  eager  look,  and 
especially  at  any  hour  but  the  usual  time  of  watering,  it  may  at 
once  be  concluded  that  the  horse  is  not  regularly  and  sufficiently 
supplied  with  fluid,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  his  condi- 
tion suffers  accordingly.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  water  will 
suffice  if  it  is  given  at  regular  intervals,  and  it  is  the  neglect  of 
this  periodical  supply  which  produces  the  craving  that  leads  to 
dangerous  repletion.  If  it  is  decided  to  adopt  the  tank,  provision 
should  also  be  made  for  emptying  it  readily,  without  calling  upon 
the  groom  to  bale  it  out  with  a  teacup,  which  I  have  actually  seen 
done  in  one  particular  stable,  the  owner  of  which  prided  himself 
on  the  perfection  of  his  arrangements.  If  the  water  only  came 
into  contact  with  the  iron,  no  great  harm  would  ensue,  because 
the  ozyde  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  in  the  water  with 
the  metal  itself  in  the  shape  of  common  rust,  is  by  no  means  pre- 
judicial to  health.  But  no  iron  manger  containing  water  will  long 
remain  free  from  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  unless  it  is  regu- 
larly scrubbed  out  daily,  because  the  horse,  as  he  holds  his  head 
over  it  during  his  feeding,  drops  particles  of  hay,  corn,  &c.,  into 
the  water,  and  this  being  raised  in  temperature  to  that  of  the  sta- 
ble, soon  dissolves  the  starch  and  other  ingredients  which  are 
prone  to  decomposition.  The  consequence  is  that  the  sides  of  the 
tank  become  foul,  being  covered  with  a  thick  slime,  which  not 
only  renders  the  water  nauseous  to  the  horse,  but  also  makes  it 
prejudicial  to  his  health.  For  this  reason  a  waste-pipe  and  stop- 
cock are  absolutely  essential,  for  by  their  aid  alone  can  the  groom 
be  expected  to  do  his  duty. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  will  be  imbibed  by  horses 
varies  even  more  than  that  of  their  solid  food,  yet  ignorant  grooms 
are  too  apt  to  give  all  alike.  The  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
continuous  supply  would  doubtless  make  an  exception  at  those 
l-imes  when  horses  are  just  about  to  be  severely  galloped,  as  in 
hunting  or  racing ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  grooms  who 
know  their  business  allow  their  charge  to  fill  themselves  at  night, 
and  also  give  them  a  liberal  allowance  when  they  have  done  their 
work  and  are  dressed  and  cooled  down  afler  it.  I  have  found  in 
my  own  stable,  in  measuring  the  actual  quantity  of  water  drunk 
by  the  horses,  that  even  among  those  which  are  doing  the  same 
amount  of  work  and  eating  similar  food  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  the  water  will  vary  from  two  buckets  a  day  to  nearly  five 
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If  salt  is  given,  it  will  produce  i^nsiderable  thirst  at  firet;  bvt 
after  a  time  this  effect  ceases,  acid  I  have  not  found  it  in  the  long 
ran  make  much  difference.  Green  food  will  also  make  less  altera- 
tion in  the  desire  for  water  than  might  be  expected,  which  ma^ 
be  acoonnted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  secretious  d 
urine  and  perspiration,  and  also  acts  gently  on  the  bowelp;  so 
that,  though  more  fluid  is  taken  into  the  system  with  the  green 
food,  yet  a  proportionably  large  quantity  passes  off-  It  is,  how- 
orer,  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  the  allowance  of  water  to  horses 
which  have  just  begun  to  eat  grass,  for  if  given  in  the  usual  quan- 
tity on  a  stomach  full  of  green  food,  it  will  very  probably  bring 
on  an  attack  of  colic.  As  a  rule,  no  horse  should  go  to  any 
moderately  fast  work  with  more  than  half  a  bucket  of  water  in 
him,  and  that  should  have  been  swallowed  at  least  an  hour.  ThiE 
subject,  however,  will  be  better  considered  under  the  next  head. 

The  quality  of  water  best  suited  to  the  horse  is  one  mode- 
rately soil,  but  it  should  not  be  rain  water  collected  in  tanks, 
which  soon  becomes  full  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  I  have 
known  the  health  of  a  whole  stable  full  of  horses  seriously  injured 
by  using  rain  water,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  its  filtration 
through  charcoal,  gravel,  and  sand  soon  restored  the  animals  to  a 
fair  state  of  health,  without  any  alteration  in  their  solid  food  or 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  very  hard  water  disagrees  almost  to 
an  equal  extent,  often  producing  the  state  of  the  skin  known  as 
t  hide-bound,"  and  sometimes  affecting  the  bowels  in  the  form  of 
serious  diarrhoea  But  in  course  of  time  most  sound  horses  be- 
come accustomed  to  hard  water,  and  then  a  change  to  that  which 
is  soft  must  be  carefully  avoided  whenever  work  is  to  be  demanded 
of  them.  Thus  in  sending  hunters  or  harness-horses  used  in  fast 
work  from  home,  when  they  have  been  accustomed  to  either  kind 
of  water,  it  often  happens  that  their  health  is  npset,  and  this  is 
quite  as  likely  to  occur  when  the  change  is  from  hard  to  soil,  as 
from  sofb  to  hard  water.  Trainers  of  valuable  race-horses  are  so 
aware  of  this  fact,  that  irrespective  of  the  risk  of  poisoning,  which 
they  thereby  avoid,  they  take  water  with  them,  knowing  the  inju- 
rious effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  sudden  change. 

The  proper  temperature  of  the  water  given  in  the  stable 
IB  a  matter  of  serious  importance,  and  the  effect  of  a  bucketful  of 
cold  water  to  a  horse  just  come  in  from  his  work  is  very  serious. 
Even  in  a  state  of  rest  cold  water  will  often  produce  cramp  or  colic. 
80  that  careful  grooms  never  give  it  by  any  chance  without  warm 
ing  it,  cither  by  the  addition  of  a  little  hot  water,  called  **  chilling'' 
it,  or  by  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours  in  the  stable  or  saddle- 
room.  If  the  former  method  is  adopted,  it  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  actually  warm,  for  in  that  state  it  nauseates  a  delicate  feeder. 
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but  it  should  merely  have  the  chill  taken  off,  so  that  in  dipping 
the  hand  into  it,  no  sensation  of  cold  is  produced. 

DRESSING,  OR  GROOMING. 

Br  THE  TERM  Drebsino  ifl  generally  understood  the  parifioa- 
tion  of  the  skin,  which  the  horse  requires.  He  is  never  in  the 
highest  health  unless  the  pores  are  kept  free  from  the  scurf  which 
forms  on  them  whenever  he  sweats,  and  the  ohject  of  the  strapping 
which  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  groom  Lb  to  get  rid  of  thia 
mechanical  obstruction,  as  well  as  to  brace  the  nerves  of  the  sur- 
face by  the  friction  of  the  brush  or  whisp.  This  dressing  must  be 
renewed  daily,  even  if  the  horse  has  not  been  sweated,  and  each 
time  that  he  comes  in  from  work  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it.  The 
former  operation  is  or  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
every  day,  but  the  latter  will  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the 
animal  when  he  comes  in,  that  is  to  say,  depending  upon  whether 
he  has  been  sweated  and  is  cool  again,  or  if  he  is  still  wet,  or  has 
been  in  the  rain  with  or  without  exercise  enough  to  warm  him,  or 
lastly,  if  he  has  been  ridden  or  driven  through  dirty  roads  or  over 
a  deep  country.  Each  of  these  conditions  will  therefore  require  a 
separate  consideration. 

The  usual  morning's  dressing  is  commenced  either  as  soon 
as  the  horse  has  done  his  early  feed,  or  on  coming  in  from  exer- 
cise, if  such  is  allowed  or  enjoyed.  The  utility  of  grooming  after 
work  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  a 
horse  coming  in  wet  and  dirty  should  be  left  in  that  state  till  the 
next  day;  but  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  explain  to  the  idle  groom 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  polishing  of  the  surface  of  the  coat  which  is 
wanted,  but  a  deep  steady  pressure  of  the  brush  into  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  scurf  which  collects  around  them 
and  clogs  the  pores,  through  which  the  sweat  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  exude  freely.  Practically  it  is  found  that  an  hour's  good  strap- 
ping daily,  not  only  gives  a  polish  to  the  coat,  but  it  causes  the 
secretion  of  a  fine  oil,  which  has  a  tendency  to  throw  off  water, 
and  thus  may  save  the  horse  exposed  to  the  rain  from  catching 
cold.  Moreover,  it  certainly  stimulates  the  nerves  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  bear  exposure  to  the  weather,  which  would  otherwise  tell 
injuriously  on  an  animal  which  is  covered  up  with  thick  clothing 
in-doors,  and  stripped  of  everything,  even  of  the  long  coat  which 
nature  gives  him,  when  he  is  submitted  to  the  *^  pelting  of  the  piti- 
less storm."  When  the  horse  is  turned  out  to  grass,  he  is  washed 
by  every  shower  of  rain,  and  though  his  coat  continues  to  look 
dirty  on  the  surface,  yet  the  skin  itself  is  braced  by  the  winds  and 
cleansed  by  the  waters  of  heaven.  Not  so,  however,  in-doors. 
Here  his  clothing  keeps  his  coat  short,  and  keeps  up  a  continual 
state  of  insensible  perspiration,  the  watery  particles  of  which  pass 
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off  through  the  woollen  rag  or  serge,  leaving  the  salts  and  aiiinuJ 
matters  behind,  as  is  apparent  on  examining  the  internal  surfaoe 
of  any  clothing  which  has  been  worn  for  anj  length  of  time  with- 
out washing,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  lined  with  scurf,  and 
matted  with  oily  animal  matters.  There  are  many  drugs  which 
will  give  a  gloss  to  the  skin,  but  they  will  diminish  instead  of 
increasing  its  capability  to  bear  exposure,  and  hence  their  use  is 
altogether  forbidden  by  those  who  know  their  injurious  effects. 
The  horse  which  is  little  used  requires  dressing  to  take  the  place 
of  exercise,  and  if  he  has  plenty  of  good  strapping,  his  coat  will 
look  like  satin;  but  the  hunter  and  the  hack  or  harness-horse, 
exposed  to  all  weathers,  must  be  carefully  eroomed  and  receive 
plenty  of  elbow  grease,  or  his  coat  will  look  nollow  and  stand  out 
like  **the  quills  of  the  fretful  porcupine,"  whenever  he  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  cool  wind. 

The  first  thing  which  the  oroom  does  in  commencing  his 
morning's  task  is  to  turn  the  horse  round  in  his  stall,  and  fold  the 

?iuartef  piece  back  upon  itself,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the 
ore  quarters.  Then,  taking  his  brush  in  the  hand  nearest  the 
head,  whichever  side  he  begins  with,  he  works  away  at  the  head 
and  face  till  he  has  thoroughly  cleansed  those  parts,  carefully 
clearing  out  the  dust  and  dirt  from  the  roots  of  the  ears,  where  it 
is  very  apt  to  lodge,  and  continually  cleaning  his  brush  with  the 
curry-comb  held  in  the  other  hand.  Next  proceeding  to  the  neck, 
he  works  at  that  part  in  the  same  way,  turning  the  mane  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  then  going  to  the  shoulders,  bosom,  and  legs, 
and  finishing  off  with  a  whisp  of  hay  slightly  damp,  instead  of  the 
bfush.  Having  thoroughly  worked  at  this  half  of  the  body,  the 
horse  is  turned  round  in  his  stall,  and  the  hind  quarters  and  flank 
treated  in  the  same  way,  the  clothing  being  removed  entirely  while 
this  is  going  on.  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  coat  is 
being  shed,  the  brush  should  never  be  used,  and  the  whisp  alone 
should  be  depended  on.  Nothing  spoils  the  look  of  the  new  coat  so 
surely  as  the  brush,  except  perhaps  the  currycomb ;  but  this  latter 
should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  .touch  the  skin  of  a  horse 
when  it  is  in  proper  order,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  forbid  it* 
use  when  the  coat  is  being  shed,  at  which  time  it  would  be  posi> 
tively  cruel f  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  appearance.  The  brush 
and  whisp  having  effectually  cleansed  the  skin,  and  given  the  haii 
iteslf  a  certain  amount  of  polish,  the  finishing  stroke  is  put  to  the 
dressing  by  means  of  the  linen  rubber,  with  the  addition,  in  woU- 
managed  stables,  of  the  leather.  Either  or  both  of  these  in  suo- 
cession  are  steadily  passed  over  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the 
hair  of  each  part,  and  then  the  quarter  piece  or  rng,  as  the  cane 
may  be,  is  replaced,  taking  care  to  throw  it  lightly  in  front  of  ittf 
proper  place,  and  then  to  draw  it  steadily  backwards,  so  as  not  U 
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iisrarb  the  proper  position  of  a  hair.  The  roller  \a  Rmoothly  pixt 
on,  being  first  laid  on  the  back  double,  and  then  the  offside  is  turned 
over  into  its  place,  when  the  straps  being  laid  hold  oP  under  the 
belly,  it  is  properly  tightened  and  the  quarter  piece  smoothed 
beneath  it.  This  completes  the  dressing  of  the  body,  but  there 
are  seyeral  minor  points  still  to  be  attended  to  A  clean  sponge 
is  squeezed  out,  and  with  it  the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  anus  are  sponged 
elean,  and,  if  necessary,  the  mane  is  damped  so  as  to  enable  the 
groom  to  comb  and  brush  it  smoothly  down  on  its  right  side.  The 
tail  also  is  carefully  combed  out,  beginning  at  the  lower  end,  if  it 
18  a  full  one,  and  not  touching  the  top  until  the  bottom  is  smoothly 
arranged.  Lastly,  the  legs  and  feet  are  attended  to,  the  stopping, 
or  whatever  may  be  in  the  latter,  being  picked  out,  the  legs  washed 
if  stained,  and  then  carefully  rubbed  dry.  Many  grooms,  when 
they  have  white  legs  to  keep  clean,  begin  the  dressing  by  washing 
them,  and  theA  putting  on  flannel  bandages,  they  leave  them  on 
till  they  have  done  the  body,  when  they  are  taken  off  and  the  legs 
rubbed  with  the  leather  and  linen  rubber,  till  they  are  quite  dry, 
finishing  with  plenty  of  hand  rubbing  if  they  are  at  all  inclined 
to  fill.  All  this  being  done,  the  litter  is  put  straight,  and  the  horse 
is  ready  to  have  his  second  feed.  A  good  deal  of  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  laid  out  in  the  right  way,  is  necessary  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  groom's  daily  task.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
make  a  horse's  coat,  when  in  work,  really  look  well,  and  not  loss 
than  an  hour's  hard  strapping  will  suffice  for  this  daily.  White  and 
light  gray  horses  will  take  up  even  more  time  than  this,  as  with 
all  the  care  that  can  be  exercised  the  thighs  and  legs  will  occa- 
sionally become  stained  by  lying  in  the  dung  dropped  during  the 
night.  Soap  and  water  laid  on  warm,  and  well  rubbed,  will  get 
rid  of  a  great  deal  of  the  brown  color  left,  and  if  it  is  not  suffered 
to  increase  by  successive  layers,  it  may  be  removed  with  compara- 
tive case.  The  slight  tinge  which  remains  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
the  aid  of  washerwoman's  blue,  a  bag  of  which  is  to  be  dipped  into 
clean  water  and  the  skin  washed  with  this  after  the  soap  has  been 
3;ot  rid  of.  A  little  experience  is  required  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  blue,  but  one  or  two  experiments  will  soon  teach  an  in 
(elligent  groom. 

Whenever  a  horse  is  wanted  to  go  out,  he  must  again  be 
whisped  over  before  his  saddle  or  his  harness  is  put  on.  The  groom 
strips  the  whole  of  the  clothes  off,  turns  him  round  in  the  stall, 
and  carefully  clears  all  the  dust  away  from  the  ears  and  head  with 
the  rubber;  then,  proceeding  regularly  backwards,  the  whole  body 
is  smoothed  over,  and  the  saddle  and  bridle  or  harness  put  on. 
Lastly,  the  feet  are  picked,  and  an  oil-brush  is  rubbed  over  the 
ontside  of  the  hoofii,  to  give  them  a  neat  appeara^ice,  when  the 
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pillar  reins  are  buckled  tc  the  bit  on  each  Bide,  and  the  hone  k 
left  till  he  is  wanted. 

Dressing  aftsr  work  depends  npoa  the  state  in  which  the 
horse  is  returned  to  the  stable,  when  he  may  be  cool  and  clean,  ot 
in  a  profuse  sweat  still  going  on,  or  with  his  sweat  dried  in,  or 
oompletely  smothered  with  dirt,  or  wet  from  rain,  but  chilled  rather 
than  too  hot ;  or  lastly,  when  exhausted  from  a  severe  run  or  other 
hard  work. 

When  the  horse  returns  cool  and  glean,  the  groom  throws 
his  rug  lightly  over  his  quarters,  and,  taking  a  bucket  and  a  brush 
he  proceeds  to  pick  and  wash  out  the  feet,  standing  on  the  near 
side,  with  his  back  to  the  horse's  head,  so  that  he  can  use  his  left 
hand  to  hold  the  feet,  and  his  right  for  the  brush.  If  the  legs 
are  quite  clean,  there  is  no  necessity  for  washing  them  at  all ;  but 
most  grooms  do  so  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  if  they  are  properly 
dried  afterwards,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  plan.*  Hunters,  and 
valuable  horses  of  all  kinds,  are  immediately  protected  by  flannel 
bandages;  but  in  ordinary  stables  the  legs  are  merely  partially 
dried  with  a  rubber,  and  are  left  in  that  state  till  the  horse  is 
dressed  over.  If  the  work  has  been  continued  for  more  than  four 
or  five  hours  without  feeding,  it  will  be  well  to  put  on  flannel  band- 
ages, and  let  the  horse  have  a  feed  of  com ;  but,  otherwise,  it  is 
better  to  finish  the  dressing  first.  The  cloth  being  removed,  a 
whisp  of  hay  ia  taken  in  the  hand,  and  first  the  head  and  neck,  and 
then  the  body,  is  dressed  over;  finishing  off  with  the  rubber,  as 
previously  described.  The  clothing  is  then  put  on,  the  legs  thor- 
oughly dried,  the  litter  put  straight,  and  the  task  is  finished. 

When  brouoht  in  still  sweating  profusely,  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  the  horse  must  be  led  about  in  the  shade,  toith  the  sad- 
dle an,  till  he  is  nearly  or  quite  dry;  for  if  he  is  put  into  the  stable 
before  he  is  cool,  he  will  break  out  again  as  badly  as  ever,  and  if 
the  saddle  is  removed  the  back  will  become  sore.  A  hemp  halter 
IS  cooler  and  more  handy  than  a  head-collar,  and  it  is  usually  em- 
ployed out  of  doors  for  all  purposes  connected  with  cleaning.  In 
the  winter,  this  exposure  to  the  ^ir  out  of  doors  is  not  necessary ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  often  be  dangerous,  the  stable  being  gener- 
ally cool  enough  to  stop  all  tendency  to  sweat,  even  with  a  light 
mg  on.  At  this  season,  therefore,  after  the  legs  are  washed  and 
the  bandages  put  on,  which  they  should  be  whenever  the  horse  is 
in  a  sweat,  the  dressing  may  be  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  in  the 
expectation,  which  will  seldom  be  disappointed,  that  at  the  end  cf 
half  an  hour's  strapping,  the  skin  will  have  become  quico  cool,  and 
will  look  all  the  better  for  the  profuse  cleansing  which  it  has  re- 
ceived by  means  of  the  watery  fluid  given  off  by  it.  A  scraper 
will  be  necessary,  which  may  be  either  of  wood  or  iron  ;  and  with 
this  all  the  superfluous  moisture  is  at  once  scraped  from  the  snr- 
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&oe,  whioh  greatly  facilitates  ihe  process  of  drying.  Two  men 
ought  then  to  set  to  work,  each  taking  a  side,  and  working  first  at 
the  head,  and  then  gradually  backwards.  In  this  way,  no  part  is 
allowed  to  chill,  and  the  moisture  is  removed  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  use  of  the  whisp,  the  rubbing  need  not  always  be 
hard ',  and  it  should  be  chiefly  against  the  direction  of  the  hair 
till  it  is  nearly  dry,  when  the  proper  direction  is  again  taken. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  drying  a  sweating  horse,  and  nothing 
but  experience  and  practical  teaching  will  give  it.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  takes  two  men  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
thoroughly  dress  a  horse  coming  in  profusely  sweating,  supposing 
the  weather  to  be  only  moderately  warm.  In  very  hot  weather, 
such  an  attempt  would  be  quite  fruitless,  and  the  only  resource  is 
to  wait  patiently  till  the  effects  of  exercise  are  abated  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  the  ordinary  clothing  being  worn.  Experience  soon 
tells  the  groom  how  soon  he  can  venture  to  begin,  and  no  rule  can 
possibly  be  laid  down  which  will  supply  the  place  of  this  valuable 
power.  Even  when  the  horse  is  taken  in,  he  must  not  at  first  be 
clothed,  but  he  must  be  dressed  without  anything  on  him ;  and  in 
summer  he  must  often  be  left  for  some  time  afterwards  in  a  naked 
state.  When  there  is  a  good  open  yard  shaded  from  the  sun,  the 
dressing  should  be  done  out  of  doors;  and  when  this  can  be 
managed,  it  may  be  commenced  much  sooner  than  in  the  stable, 
unless  this  is  a  very  cool  one.  Slight  muscular  action,  either  by 
walking,  or  in  some  other  shape,  is  necessary  to  provent  conges- 
tion of  blood  in  the  internal  organs ;  but  it  matters  not  whether  it 
is  effected  by  simply  leading  the  horse  about,  or  by  stirring  him  up, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  dressing  even  the  dullest  animal.  In  other 
respects,  there  is  no  difference  from  the  plan  last  described. 

When  the  sweat  is  completely  dbied  in,  the  hair  is  fidl 
of  powdery  matter,  which  must  be  thoroughly  brushed  out,  before 
the  skin  will  look  well  or  the  horse  be  properly  dressed.  To  do 
this,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  use  of  the  brush  previously 
to  the  whispiog  over ;  but  a  good  deal  of  time  must  be  spent  in 
getting  rid  of  all  the  foreign  matters  left  behind  on  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  watery  particles  of  the  sweat.  There  is  an  amount  of 
grease  in  it  which  makes  the  powder  stick  to  the  hair,  and  no- 
thing but  hard  labor  will  get  it  away.  For  this  reason,  many  grooms 
adopt  the  plan  of  washing  their  horses  all  over  with  soap  and 
water,  when  they  come  home  in  this  state ;  and  although  I  prefer 
dry  rubbing,  I  would  rather  have  water  used  than  let  the  skin  re- 
main full  of  dry  sweat.  A  common  water  brush  is  generally  used, 
or,  if  the  coat  is  thin,  a  sponge  will  be  far  better.  No  time  must 
be  lost  in  the  operation ;  and  unless  two  men  can  be  spared,  the 
rug  must  le  thrown  on  as  soon  as  the  water  is  scraped  on  with  the 
seraper,  and  the  skin  is  just  partially  dried.    In  this  state  he  may 
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be  left  for  a  few  minutes ;  attention,  in  the  meantime,  being  paid 
to  the  thorough  drying  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  cannot  well 
be  clothed  advantageoualj.  These  parts  soon  dry;  for  in  washinff 
them  there  is  no  occasion  to  wet  the  mane,  which  may  be  turned 
over  to  the  other  side  while  each  is  being  cleaned,  and  the  ordinary 
coat  of  the  head  and  neck  holds  very  little  water.  After  they 
are  made  comfortable,  the  cloth  is  turned  partly  back  over  the 
loins,  and  the  shoulders,  ribs,  and  bosom  are  dried  with  the  whisp 
and  rubber ;  afler  which  the  whole  is  stripped  off,  and  the  hind 
quarters  thoroughly  dried. 

A  HORSE  SMOTHERED  IN  DIRT  is  by  careless  grooms  too  oflen 
left  to  dry  with  it  all  on ;  and  then  it  is  brushed  out,  or,  if  idle- 
ness reigns  triumphant,  a  besom  is  taken  in  hand  for  the  purpose. 
Where  the  particles  of  mud  aro  few  and  far  between,  and  are 
already  dry  or  nearly  so,  there  is  no  objection  to  their  being  re- 
moved by  friction  alone ;  but  if  they  are  wet  and  (as  they  gener- 
ally are)  in  large  masses,'  water  must  be  used  to  get  rid  of  them ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  legs,  belly,  flank,  and  tail  will  often  require  a 
good  slushing  with  a  brush  and  water  before  the  dirt  is  removed — 
the  tail  being  placed  in  the  bucket  itself,  if  it  is  a  long  one,  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  that  way.  A  scraper  is  then  employed  to 
get  rid  of  the  water,  the  legs  are  superficially  rubbed  and  then 
bandaged,  the  clothing  is  thrown  on,  and  the  dressing  may  be  com- 
menced as  usual. 

In  case  the  skin  is  wet  from  rain,  whether  the  work  has 
been  fast  or  not,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  provide  against  a  continu- 
ance of  the  moisture,  for  the  chill  of  the  rain  will  generally  pre- 
vent any  tendency  to  break  out  in  a  sweat.  The  horse  is,  therefore, 
at  once  taken  into  the  stable,  and,  if  very  wet,  he  is  scraped ;  after 
which  he  is  rubbed  over,  and  his  clothing  put  on  while  his  legs  are 
being  attended  to,  by  washing,  bandaging,  &c.  The  dressing  is 
then  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse  coming  in  sweating  iu 
cool  weather. 

An  exhausted  horse  demands  all  the  resources  of  the  groom's 
art,  without  which  he  will  suffer  in  more  ways  than  one.  An 
extreme  case  seldom  occurs,  except  in  hunters,  who  require  the 
greatest  care  to  bring  them  round  after  a  severe  run.  On  coming 
into  the  stable,  if  their  powers  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and 
their  ears  are  cold  and  drooping,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get 
these  warm  by  friction ;  an  assistant,  in  the  meantime,  preparing 
some  gruel,  while  another  puts  some  warm  flannel  bandages  on  the 
legs.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  restorative  is  found  in  the  friction  of 
the  oars,  after  a  few  minutes  of  which,  a  moderately  tired  house 
will  look  quite  a  different  animal,  evidently  enjoying  the  process, 
and  dropping  his  head  to  the  hands  of  the  groom  with  the  most 
perfect  air  of  enjoyment.     Where,  however,  there   is  only  one 
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groom  for  the  whole  task,  the  bandages  should  be  put  on  first— 
ttiat  ia  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  clothing  is  thrown  on ;  then  liio  gruel 
should  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  swallowed  the  ears  should 
be  warmed  by  friction.  No  attempt  at  dressing  should  be  made 
till  the  gruel  is  taken  and  the  ears  are  warm  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
be  restored  to  their  proper  temperature,  a  warm  cordial  of  ale  and 
spices  should  at  once  be  given.  Usually,  however,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  this ;  and,  after  getting  the  stomach  attended  to,  the 
skin  of  the  body  begins  to  recover  its  natural  temperature,  and  the 
extremities  become  warm  again.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the 
dressing  may  generally  be  effected ;  but  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
it,  and  the  skin  must  not  on  any  account  be  chilled.  After  it  is 
done,  a  feed  of  oats  and  a  few  split  beans  may  be  given,  if  the 
appetite  seems  inclined  to  return;  but  sometimes,  when  the  ex- 
haustion is  excessive,  no  solid  food  can  be  taken  with  safety  till  the 
next  day ;  and  gruel,  with  cordials,  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  only 
kind  of  support  which  the  stomach  will  bear. 

CLIPPING,  SINGEING,  AND  TRIMMING. 

The  coat  of  the  horse  is  changed  twice  a  year,  the  long 
hair  of  winter  coming  off  in  April  and  May,  or  sometimes  earlier, 
when  lAe  stables  are  warm,  and  there  is  no  exposure  to  severe  cold. 
A  slight  sweat  hastens  this  shedding,  as  every  horseman  knows  by 
experience,  and  even  in  harness  the  hairs  are  cast  in  the  face  of 
the  driver  to  his  great  annoyance  on  a  windy  day.  Clipped  horses 
are  longer  than  others  in  shedding  their  coats,  and  present  a  most 
disagreeable  mottled  appearance,  which  makes  the  state  still  more 
noticeable.  The  long  hair  on  the  legs  is  about  a  month  later  in 
coming  off,  and  indeed  it  will  not  fall  till  midsummer,  unless  some 
more  violent  means  than  are  used  in  ordinary  dressing  are  adopted. 
With  some  breeds  and  individuals  the  winter  coat  is  not  very  much 
longer  and  coarser  than  that  of  the  summer ;  but  all,  save  blind 
horses,  show  more  or  less  difference  in  favor  of  the  summer  coat. 
Curiously  enough,  horses  which  are  totally  deprived  of  sight,  have 
almost  invariably  a  good  winter's  coat,  often  better  than  that  which 
they  show  at  other  seasons;  but  why  this  is  so  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  explain,  though  I  have  never  known  the  fact  disputed. 
About  the  middle  of  October,  or  early  in  November,  the  summer 
Qoat  is  thrown  off;  but  some  of  the  hair  appears  to  remain  as  a 
sort  of  undercoat,  among  which  the  long,  coarse  hairs  of  wintor 
make  their  appearance.  These  continue  growing  for  six  weeks  or 
two  months  if  they  are  clipped  or  singed,  and  even  after  Christ- 
mas, if  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  skin  is  much  exposed,  there 
will  be  an  evident  increase  in  length  of  some  of  the  hair.  Id 
accordance  with  the  growth  of  this  on  the  body  is  that  of  the  haii 
on  th«  legs,  which  become  feathered  all  the  way  down  below  the 
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kn6«B  in  the  fordegs,  and  half  way  down  the  backs  of  the  eanna 
bones  iofthe  hind  legs.  Low-bred  horses  have  more  hair  on  these 
parte  than  thorough-breds ;  but  even  these  latter,  if  they  are  not 
stabled  tolerably  warmly,  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  hair  on  their  legs. 
Those  who  can  see  no  possibility  of  improving  on  nature  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  long  hair  is  a  defence  against  the  cold, 
which  ought  not  to  be  removed,  and  they  argue  that  clipping  and 
singeing  are  on  that  account  to  be  rejected  altogether.  But  these 
gentlemen  forget  that  the  horse  in  his  native  plains  has  always  a 
short  coat,  and  that  the  winds  and  rains,  which  cause  him  here  to 
throw  out  an  extra  protection,  are  not  natural  to  him.  Moreover, 
if  the  animal  is  left  to  follow  his  own  impulses,  even  when  turned 
out  in  this  country,  he  will  be  all  the  better  for  his  long  coat,  for 
while  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  protecting  him  from  the  cold, 
it  is  not  wetted  by  sweat,  because  he  does  not  voluntarily  gallop 
long  and  fast  enough  to  produce  that  secretion.  The  natural  pro- 
tection is  therefore  undoubtedly  good  for  the  horse  when  left  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  but  when  man  steps  in  and  requires  the  use  of 
the  horse  for  such  work  as  will  sweat  him  severely,  he  discovers 
that  a  long  coat  produces  such  great  exhaustion,  both  during  work 
and  after  it,  that  it  entirely  forbids  the  employment  of  the  horse 
for  hunting,  or  any  fast  work.  I  have  myself  many  times  found  it 
impossible  to  extend  a  horse  for  any  distance  on  account  of  his  long 
coat,  which  distressed  him  so  much  as  to  make  him  blow  directly, 
whereas  on  removing  it  with  the  clipping  scissors  he  could  gallop 
•8  lightly  as  a  race-horse,  and  be  able  to  go  as  fast  and  as  far 
again  as  before.  When  this  happens  in  the  course  of  the  week 
following  the  previous  failure,  the  only  change  made  being  in  the 
coat,  there  can  be  no  mistake  made,  and  a  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  result  leaves  no  room  for  dispute  as  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  removing  the  hair.  But,  say  the  opponents  of  the  plan,  "  All 
this  may  be  true,  yet  it  is  unsafe  to  expose  the  clipped  horse  after 
he  has  been  warmed,  or  indeed  at  any  time."  Experience  tells  a 
very  different  tale,  and  informs  us  that  so  far  from  making  the 
horse  more  liable  to  cold,  clipping  and  singeing  render  him  far  less 
so.  Suppose  one  of  ourselves  to  be  exposed  to  a  cold  wind,  should 
we  rather  have  on  a  thin  dry  coat  or  a  thick  wet  one  ?  Assuredly 
the  former,  and  undoubtedly  the  wearer  of  it  would  be.  less  liable 
to  cold  than  he  who  has  the  wet  one  on.  So  with  the  horse.  As 
long  as  his  winter  coat  can  be  kept  dry  he  is  protected  by  it,  and 
the  slow  worker,  who  is  not  made  to  pull  such  heavy  weight  as  to 
sweat  him,  will  be  all  the  better  for  its  protection,  but  the  moment 
the  pace  is  sufficiently  accelerated  to  warm  the  skin  the  sweat  pours 
forth,  and  is  kept  up  in -doors  by  the  matted  mass  of  moist  hair 
with  which  the  horse  i<«  covered.  In  former  days  I  have  had  horses 
wet  for  weeks  together,  from  the  impossibility  of  fretting  them  dr;^ 
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in  the  intoryals  of  their  work.  They  would  break  oat  afresh  when 
apparent^  cool,  and  by  no  possible  means  could  they  be  thoroughly 
dried.  This,  of  course,  wasted  their  flesh  to  a  frightful  extent,  but 
on  clipping  them  it  was  soon  put  on  again,  showing  the  great 
advantage  of  the  plan.  A  chronic  cough  almost  always  accom- 
panies this  state  of  constant  sweat,  and  it  will  be  lucky  for  the 
owner  of  a  horse  so  treated  if  it  does  not  become  acute  and  put  an 
end  to  the  miserable  existence  of  the  poor  ill-treated  bruto.  The 
ease  is  not  always  fairly  put,  as,  for  instance,  by  Stewart,  in  his 
Stable  Economy^  at  page  120,  where  he  says,  "  A  long  coat  takes 
ap  a  deal  of  moisture,  and  is  diflicult  to  dry ;  but  whether  wet  or 
dry  it  aflfords  some  defence  to  the  skin,  which  is  laid  bare  to  every 
breath  of  air  when  deprived  of  its  natural  covering.  Every  one 
must  know  from  himself  whether  wet  clothing  and  a  wet  skin,  or 
no  clothing  and  a  wet  skin,  is  the  most  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous. It  is  true  that  clipping  saves  the  groom  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
He  can  dry  the  horse  in  half  the  time,  and  with  less  than  half  of 
the  exertion  which  a  long  coat  requires ;  but  it  makes  his  atten- 
tion and  activity  more  necessary,  for  the  horse  is  almost  sure  to 
catch  cold,  if  not  dried  immediately.  When  well  clothed  with 
hair  he  is  in  less  danger,  and  not  so  much  dependent  on  the  care 
of  his  groom."  Now,  I  maintain  that  this  passage  is  full  of  falla- 
cies and  misstatements.  The  comparison  is  not  between  wet  cloth- 
ing and  a  wet  skin,  and  no  clothing  and  a  wet  skin  ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  between  a  wet  long  coat  and  a  dry  short  one.  The 
clipping  removes  the  tendency  to  sweat,  or  if  this  secretion  is 
poured  out  it  ceases  directly  the  exercise  which  produced  it  is 
stopped.  But  taking  Mr.  Stewart  on  his  own  terms,  who  has  not 
experienced  the  relief  which  is  afforded  by  taking  off  wet  gloves 
and  exposing  the  naked  hands  to  the  same  amount  of  wind  and 
cold  ?  This  is  exactly  the  case  as  he  puts  it,  and  tells  directly 
against  his  argument ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
subject  at  any  length,  for  I  know  no  horseman  of  experience  in 
the  present  day  who  does  not  advocate  the  use  of  the  scissors  or 
the  lamp,  whenever  the  winter  coat  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
summer.  That  horses  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  which  show 
little  or  no  change  in  the  autumn  I  know  full  well  ]  but  these  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  being  few  and  far  between.  The  vast 
majority  would  have  their  hair  from  one  to  two  inches  long  if  left 
in  its  natural  state,  and  they  would  then  be  wholly  unfit  for  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  put.  We  may  therefore  consider  that  it 
is  admitted  to  be  the  best  plan  to  shorten  the  coat  in  the  autumn, 
and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  discuss  the  best  modes  of  effecting  the 
purpose,  with  a  view  to  decide  whether  clipping  or  singeing  is  to 
be  preferred. 
Olippino  is  seldom  performed  by  any  but  the  professed  artist. 
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inasmach  as  it  requires  great  practice  to  make  the  shortenod  cuat 
look  even  and  smooth.  When  a  horse  is  well  clipped  his  skin  should 
look  as  level  and  almost  as  glossy  as  if  he  had  on  his  ordinary 
summer  coat ;  hut  inferior  performers  are  apt  to  leave  ridges  in 
various  directions,  marking  each  cut  of  the  scissors.  It  should  not 
be  done  till  the  new  hair  has  attained  nearly  its  full  length,  for  it 
cannot  be  repeated  at  short  intervals  like  singeing.  If  it  is 
attempted  too  soon  the  new  coat  grows  unequally,  and  the  skin  in 
a  fortnight's  time  looks  rough  and  ragged.  A  comb  and  two  or 
three  pairs  of  variously  curved  scissors  are  all  that  are  required, 
with  the  exception  of  a  singeing  lamp,  which  must  be  used  at 
last  to  remove  any  loose  hairs  which  may  have  escaped  the  blades 
of  the  scissors.  Two  men  generally  worK  together,  so  as  to  get  the 
operation  over  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours,  which  time  it  will 
take  to  clip  an  averaged-sixed  horse  properly.  These  men  were 
formerly  in  great  demand  at  the  clipping  season,  and  it  was  extra- 
ordinary how  little  rest  sufficed  for  them,  but  now  the  use  of  the 
gas  singeing-lamp  has  nearly  superseded  that  of  the  scissors,  and 
clippers  are  not  so  much  sought  after.  While  the  process  is  going 
on,  the  horse  ought  to  be  dothed  as  far  as  possible,  careful  men 
removing  only  as  much  of  the  quarter  piece  as  is  sufficient  to 
expose  the  part  they  are  working  at  and  no  more.  As  soon  as  the 
whole  body  is  gone  over  as  well  as  the  legs,  the  singeing-lamp  is 
lightly  passed  over  the  surfaoe,  which  will  leave  the  hair  burned  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  either  washing  or  a  sweat,  which  lat- 
ter is  generally  adoptea,  in  the  belief  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  cold.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  that 
soap  and  water  used  quickly  and  rapidly,  followed  up  by  a  good 
strapping  and  the  use  of  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  is  far  less  likely 
to  chill  the  horse  than  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  a  sweat. 
I  have  tried  the  plan  repeatedly,  and  known  it  tried  by  others  still 
more  frequently,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  ill  effects  resulting. 
Very  often  a  sweat  is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  either  from  the 
difficulty  in  getting  ground,  as  happens  in  towns,  or  from  the  in- 
firm state  of  the  legs.  But  soap  and  water  can  always  be  obtained, 
and  if  carefully  used  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  attending 
them.  Of  course,  after  the  removal  of  a  Icng  coat  the  skin  requires 
an  extra  protection  in-doors  in  the  shape  of  a  double  allowance  of 
clothing,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  standing  still  out  of  doors, 
though,  as  I  before  remarked,  on  the  whole  the  risk  cf  taking 
cold  by  horses  worked  hard  enough  to  sweat  them  is  less  if  they 
are  clipped  than  if  they  have  their  long  coats  on. 

Singeing  requires  less  practice  than  clipping,  but  it  cannot  be 
done  without  some  little  experience  of  its  difficulties,  and  a  novice 
generally  burns  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair.  To  keep  a  horse's 
eoat  in  good  order  it  must  be  singed  several  times  in  the  course  of 
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Uie  autamn,  beginning  fts  soon  as  the  new  growth  has  attained  a 
length  of  half  an  inch  beyond  what  is  usual.  The  singeiog-lamp 
is  then  passed  lightly  over  the  whole  body,  and  soap  and  water 
being  used,  as  I  have  described  under  the  head  of  clipping,  or  a 
sweat  given  if  that  plan  is  preferred,  the  coat  is  left  for  a  fortnighi 
or  three  weeks  till  it  has  grown  another  half-inch,  when  the  pro- 
oess  is  repeated,  and  again  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  time  if 
necessary.  On  account  of  these  repeated  applications  of  the  lamp, 
.the  professed  singer  is  not  so  oflen  employed  as  the  clipper,  espo- 
oially  as  the  former's  work  is  not  so  difficult  to  perform  as  that  of 
the  latter. 

The  lamp  now  in  common  use  is  attached  to  a  wide  copper  comb 
made  like  a  rake  in  principle,  and  so  arranged  that  the  teeth  raise 
the  hair  and  draw  the  ends  into  the  flame.  Where  gas  is  procur* 
able  the  comb  is  attached  to  the  gas-pipe  by  a  flexible  tube,  and 
the  lamp  consists  merely  in  a  number  of  holes  perforated  along  the 
edge  of  the  comb,  so  that  a  series  of  jets  of  gas  are  lighted,  and 
burn  so  strongly,  that  the  coat  is  completely  removed  as  near  the 
skin  as  the  teeth  of  the  comb  raise  it.  If  gas  cannot  be  obtained, 
a  wide  wick  of  cotton  is  inserted  in  a  flat  holder,  and  the  ends  pro- 
truding to  the  level  of  the  teeth,  while  a  reservoir  filled  with  naphtha 
supplies  them  with  that  inflammable  fluid,  a  constant  flame  is  main* 
tained,  but  not  nearly  equal  in  strength  to  that  from  gas.  As  the 
coat  is  not  allowed  to  grow  so  long  before  it  is  singed,  so  the  cloth- 
ing need  not  be  much  increased  afler  its  removal,  and,  indeed,  in 
well  regulated  stables  there  is  little  or  no  change  required.  Singe- 
ing b  performed  in  less  than  one  quarter  the  time  of  clipping,  and 
a  shilling's  worth  of  naphtha  is  enough  for  one  horse,  unless  his 
ooat  is  unusually  long. 

Shaving  was  introduced  some  years  ago  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
it  requires  so  long  a  confinement  of  the  horse  after  it  is  performed, 
that  It  was  soon  abandoned.  The  hair  is  lathered  and  cut  ofi*  with 
the  raior  as  closely  as  from  the  human  chin,  and  unless  this  is 
done  exactly  at  the  right  time,  the  growth  subsequently  is  too  short 
or  too  long.  Instances  have  been  known  in  which  horses  have 
remained  naked  until  the  next  spring,  and  were  thereby  rendered 
perfectly  useless,  as  they  were  chilled  directly  their  clothing  was 
removed.  The  only  advantage  in  shaving  over  clipping  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reduced  labor  required ;  a  good  razor,  or  rather  set 
of  razors,  soon  going  over  the  surface.  But  the  invention  of  singe- 
ing  did  away  with  this  superiority,  and  the  shaving  of  horses  is 
therefore  one  of  the  fashions  of  a  day  which  have  now  disappeared. 

Trimming.  The  jaws,  nostrils,  ears,  legs,  mane  and  tail,  are  all 
more  or  less  subjected  to  the  care  of  the  groom,  who  removes 
superfluous  hairs  from  each  or  all  by  various  means,  as  follows : — 

Thebaic;*,  no$trih,  and  ear$  are  singed,  the  last  namod  not  bein^ 
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toucbed  inside,  as  the  iDtemal  hairs  are  clearly  a  protection  of  the 
delicate  lining  membrane  of  the  ear  from  the  cold  and  wet.  The 
long  bristles  of  the  nostrils  may  either  be  cut  off,  pulled  out,  or 
■inged  off,  but  the  first  plan  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  humane. 
There  aro,  also,  some  bristles  about  the  eyes  which  are  generally 
removed;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  many  an  eye  would  not 
be  saved  from  a  blow  in  the  dark  if  they  were  left  untouched. 
Fashion,  however,  dictates  their  removal,  and  her  ordera  m\^i 
generally  be  complied  with.  The  hair  which  grows  an  inch  or 
more  in  length  beneath  the  jaw,  being  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
rest  of  the  coat,  can  only  be  singed  off  with  advantage,  and  it 
should  be  done  as  fast  as  i  grows,  especially  if  the  singeing  is  not 
universal,  or  there  will  be  a  different  color  presented  in  these  parts. 
Nothing  gives  a  horse  such  a  low-bred  appearance  as  a  goat-like 
beard,  and  the  trimming  of  this  part  alone  will  Completely  alter  the 
character  of  the  animal  where  the  hair  has  been  at  all  long.  The 
legs  are  trimmed  partly  by  singeing,  and  partly  either  by  clipping 
or  pulling  out  the  hairs.  Great  dexterity  is  required  to  manage 
this  performance  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  so  as  to  avoid  the  stale 
and  poster-like  appearance  which  is  presented  by  a  leg  clipped  all 
over  (without  a  corresponding  clipping  of  the  body),  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  superfluous  hair.  In 
the  summer,  a  clipped  leg  is  totally  inadmissible,  and  even  from 
the  legs  of  a  badly-bred  horse  the  hair  may  be  pulled  by  gradually 
working  at  it  for  a  little  time  every  day  with  the  fingers,  armed 
with  powdered  resin.  This  prevents  the  hair  slipping  through 
them,  and  by  its  aid  such  a  firm  hold  may  be  obtained  that,  as  I 
said  before,  perseverance  will  enable  the  groom  to  clear  the  legs 
entirely,  with  the  exception,  generally,  of  a  strong  lock  of  hair 
behind  the  pastern.  When  this  is  very  obstinate,  it  is  allowable  to 
use  the  scissors  to  clear  away  the  hair  below  the  horny  growth 
which  is  found  there,  but  there  should  always  be  lefl  a  slight 
fringe  round  this,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sharp  and  stiff  outline  presented 
by  the  clipped  leg.  In  the  winter,  the  arms  and  backs  of  the 
knees,  as  well  as  the  bosom  and  the  insides  of  the  quarters,  will 
generally  want  singeing,  whether  the  body  is  submitted  to  the  lamp 
or  not;  but  in  the  summer,  even  if  any  long  hairs  are  left  there, 
they  are  easily  removed  by  the  hand  armed  with  resin.  Unleai 
general  clipping  or  singeing  is  practised,  the  front  surfaces  of  the 
tegs  do  not  require  trimming  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  mane  is  not  now  usually  cut,  but  formerly  it  was  a  very 
oommon  practice  to  "  hog''  it,  that  is,  to  cut  it  to  a  sharp-pointed 
ridge,  sticking  straight  upwards  from  the  crest,  and  giving  that 
part  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  height.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  mane  is  very  thick,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  appoarancea 
it  \s  necessary  to  thin  it,  which  is  done  by  twisting  a  small  lock 
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nt  a  time  round  the  comb,  and  pulling  it  out;  tbiB  gives  some 
little  pain,  but  apparently  not  much,  and  evidently  not  more  than 
the  trimming  of  the  legs,  and  not  so  much  as  in  pulling  out  the 
feelers  or  bristles  growing  from  the  nostrils.  A  small  look  of  tho 
uiane  is  generally  cut  just  behind  the  ears  where  the  head  of  the 
bridle  rests,  as  it  would  otherwise  lie  beneath  that  part  in  an  un- 
tidy manner. 

In  trimming  the  tail  various  methods  are  adopted,  when  it  is 
out  square ;  for  if  the  hairs  are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  full  len^h, 
no  interference  is  necessary  beyond  an  occasional  clipping  of  their 
points  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  or  splitting.  A  square  tail, 
however,  whether  long  or  short,  demands  the  careful  use  of  the 
scissors  or  knife,  without  which  the  horse  to  which  it  belongs  is 
sadly  disfigured.  Two  modes  are  practised, — in  the  first  the  tail 
is  carefully  combed  out,  and  then  allowing  it  to  fall  in  its  natural 
position,  it  is  gathered  up  in  the  hand  just  above  the  part  to  be 
out  off,  and  here  a  sharp  knife  is  drawn  across  it  backwards  and 
forwards  without  notching  it,  till  it  passes  clean  through.  The 
tail  b  then  released,  and  any  loose  hairs  projecting  are  removed 
with  the  scissors.  The  second  mode  is  not  so  easy,  but  when  well 
carried  out  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  sharper  and  more  defined  edge  to  the  square  tail. 
As  in  the  first  methoid,  the  tail  is  carefully  combed  out;  it  is  then 
held  by  an  assistant's  hand,  placed  beneath  the  root  of  the  dock, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  position  which  it  assumes  in  the  animal 
out  of  doors.  While  thus  poised  the  operator  takes  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors,  and  holding  the  blades  horizontally  open,  he  in- 
sinuates one  of  them  through  the  middle  of  the  tail  at  the  place 
to  be  cut,  passing  it  straight  backwards,  and  cutting  the  hair 
quite  level  from  the  centr^  line  to  the  outside  on  his  own  left. 
Then  reversing  the  blades,  and  keeping  to  the  same  level,  he  cuts 
towards  the  right,  and  if  he  has  a  good  eye  and  can  use  his  hands 
in  acoordance  with  its  dictates,  he  will  have  presented  a  very 
prettily  squared  tail.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  organs  are 
defective,  or  if  he  wants  experience,  he  will  have  notched  the  end 
of  the  tail  in  a  most  unsightly  manner.  If  the  eroom  wishes  to 
try  his  hand  in  this  operation,  he  should  get  hold  of  a  long  tail, 
and  begin  far  below  the  point  where  the  squared  end  is  intended 
finally  to  be.  This  will  afford  him  five  or  six  experimental  cuts, 
and  if  he  cannot  satisfy  himself,  as  he  nears  the  proper  length, 
that  he  will  be  likely  to  succeed,  he  can  still  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
more  skilful  operator  before  it  is  too  late.  The  hair  of  tho  tail 
grows  so  slowly,  that  two  or  three  months  are  required  to  remove 
the  disfigurement  which  is  sometimes  caused  in  this  way,  and  con- 
sequently  it  behooves  the  groom  to  be  doubly  careful,  for  his  own 
sake  as  well  as  his  master's. 
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J\^  make  Ae  mane  Kb  emoothfy  on  its  proper  aide,  whick  it 
lometimeB  obBtinatiilj  refuses  to  do,  it  mttst  be  plaited  in  small 
locks,  and  the  ends  loaded  with  lead,  if  it  oannot  be  made  to  lie 
down  without.  An  experienced  groom,  howcTer,  will  genenJlj 
endoeed  in  so  managing  the  plaits  that  they  lie  close  to  Uie  neck, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  lead,  but  some' 
times  the  hair  is  so  obstinate  that  nothing  else  will  effect  the 
object  in  Tiow. 

USB  AND  APPLICATIOl*  OF  BANDAGES. 

Bandages  are  applied  to  the  legs  of  the  horse  for  three  differ- 
ent purposes.  First,  to  give  support  to  the  blood-vessels  and 
synovial  capsules ;  secondly,  as  a  vehicle  for  applying  oold  lotions) 
and  thirdly^  for  drying  and  warming  them. 

Ihr  the  merepurpoie  o/&i^)port  either  linen  or  flannel  bandages 
may  be  put  on,  accordinir  to  the  weather,  and  the  tendency  to 
inflammation.  The  legs  of  seasoned  old  horses  are  seldom  so  prone 
to  becotne  hot  as  those  of  young  ones,  and  excepting  in  very 
warm  weather,  flannel  bandages  seem  to  suit  them  better  than 
linen*  On  the  contrary,  if  flannel  is  applied  to  the  legs  of  a  colt, 
even  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  inflame,  they  will  become  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  and  he  will  learn  to  tear  them  off,  in  which  some 
horses  become  perfect  adepts.  Whichever  kind  of  bandage  is  put 
on,  it  should  be  previously  Ughtly  rolled  with  the  strings  inwards, 
then  taking  it  in  the  right  hand,  and  unwrapping  about  six  inches, 
they  are  laid  against  &e  canna  bone  on  the  side  nearest  to  the 
groom,  80  that  the  folds  shall. have  a  tendency  to  unroll /rom  him 
and  not  (o  him.  While  the  left  hand  keeps  the  end  from  slip- 
ping, the  right  passes  the  roll  of  bandage  closely  round  the  leg 
till  it  meets  the  left,  when  the  latter,  still  pressing  the  end  againrt 
the  leg,  lays  hold  of  the  roll,  and  allows  the  right  to  be  brought 
back  to  meet  it  on  the  other  side.  Afiet  which  the  coils  are  re- 
peated till  the  whole  bandage  is  run  out  and  the  leg  encased,  one 
row  being  slightly  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  next,  as  may 
be  required.  The  great  art  consists  in  avoiding  unequal  pressure, 
and  yet  giving  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
bandaging  is  designed.  From  the  projection  backwards  of  the 
pastern-joints  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  folds  lie  perfectly 
smooth,  and  there  must  be  loose  parts,  which  however  are  covered 
over  by  the  next  tum^  No  written  description,  however,  will 
suffice  to  teach  this  little  operation,  and  the  young  groom  should 
watch  a  good  bandager,  and  imitate  him  as  exactly  as  he  can 
The  stings  at  the  end  serve  to  tie  the  bandage  on,  and  those  also 
must  neither  be  so  tight  as  to  cut  the  leg,  nor  so  loose  as  to  allow 
the  bandage  to  fall  down. 

WTien  cold  lotions  are  to  be  applied  by  means  of  bandages,  lines 
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if  tb0  proper  material,  as  flannel  is  too  bad  a  oonduotor  of  ii'jat,  bj 
eyaperation,  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  bandage,  after  being 
rolled  ap  rather  tightly,  should  be  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  in 
(he  lotion  which  may  be  recommended,  and  then  while  quite  wel 
it  is  to  be  applied  in  the  way  which  I  Ixave  just  described.  The 
following  lotion  is  useful  for  the  purpose  :*-»- 

Take  of  Tinotmre  of  Amioa  a  wiae-glassfiil. 
<«    Nitre  ioB. 
*^    Sal  Ammoniac  I  oz. 
* '    Water  half  a  backetful . 
Ifiz  and  ase  by  dipping  the  bandages  in  before  applying  them,  wA  h| 
wetting  them  with  this  solution  afterwards  by  means  of  a  sponge. 

If  the  groom  is  careful,  he  may  remove  inflammation  of  the  legs 
better  by  means  of  dipping  them  in  eold  water,  or  the  above  lotion 
may  be  applied  with  a  sponge  every  half-hour,  holding  each  leg 
over  the  oucket,  than  with  the  aid  of  bandages.  A  cold  douche 
bv  means  of  a  forcing  garden  engine  is  ufso  es:tremely  beneficial  to 
the  legiij  but  it  must  be  used  put  of  doors,  as  it  will  wet  the  litter 
and  the  walls  of  the  stall  if  the  water  is  splashed  over  them  within 
doors. 

For  Drying  and  Warming  tqe  Lbos  when  the  horse  is  being 
dressed,  flannel  is  the  only  proper  material  for  bandages.  Its  mode 
of  application  is  not  of  much  consequence,  provided  the  bandages 
are  put  on  rather  loosely,  for  tight  pressure  has  a  tendeney  to 
prevent  the  return  of  natural  heat,  which  is  so  much  desired. 
After  wetting  the  legs  the  bandages  should  be  applied  somewhat 
more  tightly,  so  as  to  absorb  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FEET. 

In  the  stabled  horse  th^  feet  require  constant  care,  for 
th^y  are  not  only  artificially  shod,  but  they  are  allowed  to  stand 
on  a  material  which  is  a  much  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  bv  nature  designed  to  bear  them.  Hence,  if 
n^lected,  they  either  become  hard  and  brittle,  or  they  are  allowed 
to  he  constantly  wet,  and  then  the  soft  covering  of  the  frog  is  de* 
oomposed,  and  emits  a  disagreeably  smelling  discharge,  which  soon 
wastes  it  away,  leaving  no  other  protection  to  the  sensible  organ 
beneath,  and  constituting  what  is  called  an  ordinary  thrush. 
Again  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  not  only  must  the  shoes  be 
renewed  as  they  wear  out.  but  even  if  no  work  is  done,  and  conse* 
quently  they  are  not  reduced  in  size,  they  no  longer  fit  at  the  ex- 
piration of  about  three  weeks,  and  they  must  then  be  removed,  to 
allow  of  a  portion  of  the  sole  and  crust  being  cut  away  before  th^ 
are  again  put  on.  The  groom  must  therefore  attend  to  the  follow* 
ing  points : — Firsfy  to  prevent  the  feet  from  becoming  too  dry; 
ferondiy,  to  take  measures  against  their  becoming  thrushy  ftum 
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wet;  thlrtUjf^  to  see  that  the  shoes  are  removed  at  the  end  of  eyerj 
rhiee  weeks,  or  more  irequontly  if  necessary;  and  fourthly ^  to 
examine  carefully  every  day  that  they  are  securely  nailed  on  with- 
out any  of  the  clenches  having  started  up  from  the  surface,  so  a« 
(o  endanger  the  other  leg. 

Dryness  of  the  feet  is  prevented  hy  the  use  of  what  is  ealled 
«U>pping.  which  is  composed  either  of  cow-dung  alone,  or  cow-dung 
and  day  mixed,  or  of  cow-dung  and  pitch.  The  first  is  hy  far  the 
most  powerful  application,  hut  it  moistens  the  sole  too  much  if 
employed  every  night,  and  then  produces  the  opposite  ovil  in  the 
shape  of  thrush.  A  mixture  of  equal  parte  of  cow-dung  and  clay 
may  b<3  used  every  night  with  advantage,  and  this  I  believe  to  be 
the  best  of  all  stoppings.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  strong  box  of 
wood,  about  a  foot  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  with  a  handle  across 
the  top,  and  it  should  be  applied  the  last  thing  at  night  to  the  soles 
of  the  fore  feet  only,  by  means  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  a  foot  long 
and  a  couple  of  inches  wide,  with  which  the  space  within  the  shoe 
is  completely  stuffed.  If  the  feet  are  obstinately  dry,  in  spite  of 
repeated  stoppings  with  cow-dung  alone,  which  will  rarely  be  the 
case,  a  table-spoonful  of  salt  may  be  added  to  the  cow-dung,  and 
this  will  never  fail.  For  most  horses  stopping  with  cow-dung  alone 
once  a  week  is  sufficient,  but  the  groom  can  judge  for  himself,  by 
their  appearance,  of  the  number  of  stoppings  required.  If  three 
parts  of  cow-dung  and  one  of  clay  are  used,  the  feet  may  be  stopped 
twice  a  week,  or,  perhaps,  every  other  night,  and  if  equal  parts  of 
each  are  adopted  as  the  composition,  almost  any  feet  will  bear  beine 
stopped  every  other  night,  with  the  exception  of  flat  or  pumiced 
soles,  which  should  never  be  stopped  at  all.  On  the  night  before 
shoeing,  every  horse,  even  if  he  has  flat  soles,  will  be  the  better  for 
having  his  feet  stopped,  the  application  softening  the  horn  so  as 
to  allow  the  smith  to  use  his  knife  to  slice  it  without  breaking  it 
into  crumbling  fragments.  Several  patents  have  been  taken  out 
for  felt  pads,  to  be  soaked  in  water,  and  then  inserted  in  the  hollow 
of  the  shoe,  but  they  do  not  answer  nearly  so  well  as  cow-dung 
stopping,  which  has  far  more  emollient  qualities  than  mere  water.  I 
believe  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  which  has  qualities  at  all 
equal  to  this  old-fashioned  natural  remedy. 

Thrushes  are  prevented  by  keeping  the  frogs  free  from  ragged 
layers  of  the  elastic  substance  of  wnich  they  are  partly  composed, 
and  at  the  sanie  time  by  maintaining  a  dry  state  of  the  litter  on 
which  the  horse  stands.  I  am  not  now  considering  the  manage- 
ment of  the  horse  at  grass,  where  thrushes  are  generally  produced 
when  the  weather  is  very  wet,  or  when  the  pasture  is  of  too  marshy 
a  character,  but  the  frogs  of  the  stabled  horse,  which  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  be  so  moist  as  to  become  decomposed.  Soma 
nJoeiated  conditions  of  the  frog  which  are  still  considered  to  oome 
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under  the  general  denomination  "  thrush/'  are  due  to  severe  in- 
ternal disease  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  are  not  caused  by  mois- 
ture at  all.  Still  these  are  rare  exceptions,  and  the  ordinary  thrush 
of  the  stable  may  be  considered  as  invariably  caused  in  the  latter 
way.  Cases  are  also  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  in  which,  from 
general  grossness.  of  the  system,  the  sensible  frog  throws  off  part, 
of  its  horny  covering,  and  secretes  a  foul  matter  instead.  The 
managemeni  of  these  diseased  conditions  comes  within  the  province 
of  the  veterinarian,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  enter  upon  its  con- 
sideration ;  but  the  prevention  of  the  mere  decomposition  of  the 
external  surface  by  moisture  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  groom, 
and  so  is  the  application  of  the  proper  remedies  for  it,  as  soon  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  clearly  made  out.  Here  antiseptic  astrin- 
gents, which  are  quite  out  of  place  in  inflammatory  thrush,  are  the 
only  useful  applications,  and  by  their  means  alone  can  the  decom- 
position be  stopped.  Of  these  Sir  W.  Burnett's  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  is  the  best,  but  in  mild  cases,  Condy's  fluid,  which  is  the 
permanganate  of  potass,  will  answer  well,  and  is  not  so  poisonous 
in  its  nature  if  carelessly  left  about.  Friar's  Balsam,  with  as  much 
of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  it  as  it  will  take  up,  is  the  old- 
fashioned  grooms'  remedy  for  thrush,  and  a  very  good  one  it  is  if 
carefully  insinuated  into  the  clefl  of  the  frog  on  a  piece  of  tow 
wetted  with  it.  The  grand  principle,  however,  is  to  prevent  thrush 
rather  than  to  cure  it,  but  when  horses  are  bought,  or  come  home 
from  grass  with  it,  the  curative  method  must  be  carried  out. 

The  removal  of  the  shoes  at  regular  intervals,  whether  they 
are  worn  out  or  not,  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
groom.  On  examining  the  shape  -of  the  foot  it  will  be  seen  that 
Qie  diameter  of  the  circle  in  contact  with  the  shoe  is  greater  thau 
that  of  the  coronet,  and  hence  as  the  shoe  is  forced  away  from  its 
original  position  by  the  growth  of  the  horn  it  confines  the  walls 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  foot  at 
its  old  position  and  that  of  the  part  which  it  now  occupies.  For 
if  two  lines  from  the  surface  of  the  coronet  on  each  side  were 
continued  through  the  outside  surface  of  the  crust  to  the  new  seat 
of  the  shoe,  they  would  be  far  from  parallel,  and  yet  the  shoe  nails 
must  have  been  carried  on  in  perfect  parallel  lines  on  account  of 
the  unyielding  nature  of  iron.  For  this  reason  a  shoe,  when  it 
has  not  been  removed  at  the  end  of  a  month,  will  be  found  to  lie 
within  the  bed  of  one  side  or  the  other,  by  which  to  some  extent 
contraction  is  prevented,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  heel,  into 
which  the  coriesponding  part  of  the  shoe  has  entered.  This  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  corns,  and  horses  which  have  once  been  subject 
(0  that  disease  should  have  their  shoes  removed  once  a  fortnight. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  accidents  to  the  horseman  is 
the  loss  of  a  shoe,  whether  it  happens  in  the  hunting  field  or  on 
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the  road.  Some  horses  can  ecaroely  be  prerented  by  any  care  (^ 
their  grooms  from  pulling  off  a  shoe  in  hunting  when  they  gel 
into  deep  ground,  but  on  the  road  there  is  no  such  excuse,  and  the 
frequent  loss  of  a  shoe  by  the  hack  or  hamess-borse  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  the  groom  of  carelessnesn  in  this  particular.  Every 
morning  when  the  feet  are  picked  out  it  is  easy  to  look  the  shoes 
oyer  and  feel  if  they  are  tight.  The  clenches  also  ought  to  be 
examined,  and  if  they  are<not  raised  at  all  it  may  safely  bo  predi- 
cuted  that  the  day's  journey  will  be  completed  without  the  shoe 
being  lost  A  raised  clench  may  severely  cut  a  horse  on  the  inside 
of  the  other  leg,  and  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  <^  speedy 
cut"  it  may  cause  severe  injury,  and  perhaps  occasion  a  fall  of  the 
most  dangerous  character. 

DAILT  EXERCISE. 

Without  RenuLAR  exERCiss  no  horse  can  long  be  kept  in 
health,  and  I  believe  that  as  far  as  this  point  is  concerned  even 
those  which  are  hard -worked  would  be  the  better  for  half  an 
hour's  airing  every  morning  as  soon  as  they  have  been  fed  and 
before  they  are  dressed.  But.  those  masters  who  are  particular 
about  the  mouths  of  the  animals  they  ride  or  drive,  find  that  the 
hands  of  their  grooms, are  generally  so  heavy  that  they  spoil  the 
delicate  ^^feel"  on  which  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  riding  and 
driving  so  much  depends.  Hence  in  such  cases  the  poor  horse  is 
condemned  to  confinement  in  his  stable,  not  only  on  the  dajr  when 
he  is  to  be  ridden  or  driven,  but  on  those  also  when  he  is  to  be 
idle.  The  health  of  the  body  is  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  delicate  condition  of  the  mouth  which  is  so  highly  prised  by 
good  horsemen  and  accomplished  whips,  and  I  confess  that  I  plead 
^ilty  to  having  for  a  long  series  of  years  acted  on  this  principle. 
A  fair  share  of  health  may  be  maintained  without  exercise  if  the 
work  is  never  interrupted  for  more  than  a  single  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  being  only  one  pair  of  hands  to  interfere  with 
the  mouth,  its  delicacy  is  not  impaired,  that  is  to  say  if  they  are 
fiot  as  bad  as  those  of  the  groom.  Sometimes  a  large  and  smooth 
iinaffle  is  allowed  as  an  exercise  bridle,  in  the  hope  that  it  cannot 
injure  the  mouth,  but  even  this  will  do  mischief  if  the  weight  of 
the  rider  is  thrown  upon  it,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Leaving  out 
of  the  question  this  objection  to  the  adoption  of  exercise,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  daily  walk  out  of  doors  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  especially  if  it  can  be  managed  on  turf,  will  be  of  the 
greatotit  service  to  the  horse's  health. 

PROPKE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  STABLE. 

There  is  scarcely  ant  point  upon  which  there  is  so  much 
difference  of  opinion,  as  in  relation  to  the  temperature  of  stablee 
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opinioDi,  valaabld  a^  they  undottbtedly  aie  m  the  main,  oapniit  bt 
looked  upon  as  in  all  points  to  be  relied  on. 

REMEDIES  FOR  STABLE  VICIfi  AND  BAD  HABITS. 

Crib-biting  is  a  diseaaed  condition  of  the  stomach,  for  which 
there  has  never  yet  been  a  cure  discovered,  except  on  the  princi« 
pie  of  restraint.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  under  the  pre- 
sent head.  In  crib-biting  the  teeth  are  applied  to  some  fLLed 
object — generally  the  manger,  so  as  to  aflford  a  fulcrum  for  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  to  act  from,  and  by  preventing  this,  or  by 
contriving  so  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  shall 
give  pain,  the  vicious  habit  is  got  rid  of  for  the  time.  The  most 
\sommon  method  is  to  buckle  a  leather  strap  so  tightly  round  the 
aeck,  just  behind  the  jaw,  that  when  the  horse  attempts  to  crib, 
he  tightens  the  muscles  of  that  part,  and  these  being  pressed 
against  the  strap,  occasion  such  pain  that  the  act  is  not  completely 
carried  out,  and  even  if  it  is  on  the  first  occasion,  the  attempt  is 
not  repeated.  The  strap  is  buckled  sufficiently  tight  to  do  this, 
without  much  impeding  the  act  of  swallowing,  or  the  flow  of 
blood  from  tho  head,  through  the  jugular  veins  to  the  body ,  but 
in  confirmed  cribbers  no  ordinary  pressure  will  suffice,  and  then 
the  head  often  becomes  affected  from  the  impediment  which  is 
caused  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  brain  to  the  heart.  To 
remedy  this  defect  Mr.  Cook,  Saddler,  of  Long  Acre,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  invented  a  neck  strap,  containing  a  number  of  prongs, 
which  pass  through  holes  in  a  spring  guard,  and  unless  this  is 
strongly  pressed,  they  do  not  touch  the  skin.  It  is  applied  by 
throat  straps  to  an  ordinary  head  collar,  and  in  slight  cases  it  is 
found  to  answer  most  perfectly,  but  when  the  vice  has  become 
confirmed,  and  the  desire  to  indulge  in  it  is  very  strong,  the  pain 
occasioned  by  the  prongs  is  endured,  and  no  effect  at  all  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  therefore  of  much  use,  as  the  common  strap 
does  no  injury  in  those  cases  where  Mr.  Cook's  is  effectual,  and 
the  latter  will  not  avail  when  the  plain  strap  is  forbidden,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  pressure  required.  I  cannot,  therefore,  re- 
commend any  plan  but  such  as  will  totally  prevent  the  prehension 
ef  the  manger,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  one  of  two  ways.  In 
the  first  of  these,  the  manger  itself  is  either  concealed,  or  the 
corn  and  bay  are  placed  on  the  ground,  in  a  space  slightly  sepi^ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  stall  by  a  row  of  bricks,  or  other  similar 
bodies,  which  cannot  be  laid  hold  of.  To  the  concealed  manger 
and  rack  tliere  is  tbe  objection,  that  while  the  horse  is  feeding,  he 
can  go  on  cribbing  without  interruption,  and  as  this  is  the  time 
chiefly  chosen  for  the  act,  success  is  only  partly  achieved.  Plac- 
ing the  food  on  the  ground  is  entirely  successful  in  stopping  the 
habit,  but  it  leads  to  some  waste  of  provender,  as  the  horse  is  apt 
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lo  traad  npon  il.  aStei  wbioh  be  will  refuse  to  eat  it.  By  far  the 
belt  proTenllTe,  io  my  opiDion,  is  the  bar  muzile,  cousintiog  ia  an 
iron  frame  work,  oovering  the  lips  and  Doee,  and  suspended  truin 
the  head  by  a  leather  head  collar,  so  that  the  lips  can  reach  the 


com  or  hay,  but  the  teeth  are  too  wide  to  pass  throngh  the  bare 
aod  seize  the  maDgor.  This  mechanical  contrivance  is  entirely 
barmlesa,  and  perfectly  effectual,  the  solo  objection  to  it  being 
the  fact  that  it  proclaims  the  wearer  to  every  one  who  looks  into 
the  stable  as  a  cribber  This  may  be  a  valid  reasoa  for  rejecting 
its  oae  for  dealers'  horses,  but  in  a  gentleman's  stable,  utility  and 
humanity  ought  to  have  precedence  of  such  a  feeble  argument. 
When  the  Mr  muule  is  adopt«d,  it  should  always  be  kept  on, 
excepting,  of  course,  when  the  bridle  replaces  it  for  work  or  exer- 
aise,  or  while  the  bead  is  being  dressed. 

KlOKlNO  THE  WALL  OR  STALL  POST  u  Bomotimes  s  very  atlDO^- 
ing  trick,  and  though  not  always  done  in  a  vioioos  manner,  it  is 
objectionable,  because  the  kicker  is  liable  to  lame  himself,  or  one 
of  his  neighbors.  In  mares  it  is  often  of  a  sexual  nature,  and  in 
them  it  is  much  more  common  than  in  geldings, — the  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried  by  them  being  generally  greatest  at  the  brgin* 
ning  and  end  of  their  being  "  in  use."  At  such  times  some  marei 
go  almost  mad,  if  they  have  an  irritating  neighbor,  who  koepa 
tmelling  them,  and  I  once  had  one  who  kickud  beraeli'  to  pieces  m 
a  paroxysm  of  this  kind,  which  nothing  but  tying  up  the  fore-leg 
could  restrain.  There  are  several  remedies  in  common  use,  but 
none  can  be  relied  on  in  all  oases.     Foremost  among  theau  is  the 
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me  of  gorsd,  nailed  to  the  stalUpoefc,  whioh  will  almost  Invariably 
quiet  a  low-bred  animal,  especially  if  a  gelding,  bat  high*bre<l 
mares  will  sometimes  kiok  at  it  all  the  more,  for  the  punishment 
they  receive,  A  padded  leather  strap,  buckled  round  the  eanna 
bone,  with  a  common  sinker  attached  to  it,  or,  instead  of  this,  h 
few  links  of  heavy  chain,  will  generally  keep  the  horse  from  kick- 
inn:,  because  in  making  the  attempt  he  gives  his  coronet  and  pastern 
a  heavy  blow.  If,  however,  this  plan  is  unsuccessful,  it  is  liable  to 
cause  lameness,  from  the  inflammation  produced  by  the  blows, 
and,  therefore,  the  effect  moat  be  careftilly  watched.  Few  horses 
kick  out  with  both  legs,  and  a  pair  of  hobbles  buckled  round  Ihr 
hind  fetlocks  will,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  put  an  end  to  the 
trick  as  long  as  they  are  worn,  without  any  risk,  or  produoins 
any  serious  annoyance,  save  only  what  ii  inseparably  connected 
with  the  prohibition  of  the  indulgence  in  the  desire  to  kick.  A 
narrow  strap  buckled  round  the  p^irt  just  above  the  hock,  so  as  to 
confine  the  ham  string,  will  have  the  desired  effect,  by  giving  in- 
tense pain  when  any  attempt  to  strike  out  is  made,  but  is  a  moet 
annoying  infliction  to  the  horse,  and  generally  prevents  his  lying 
down,  from  the  necessity  which  there  is  for  bending  the  hock,  in 
reaching  the  ground.  I  should,  therefore,  give  the  preference  to 
the  bunch  of  gorse,  or  if  that  is  not  readily  procurable,  to  the  sinker 
of  wood  or  iron  suspended  to  a  strap  round  the  leg. 

In  bgratohino  the  ear  with  the  hind  foot,  the  horse  is  very 
apt  to  get  his  leg  over  the  collar  rein,  if  the  sinker  is  not  heavy 
enough  to  keep  the  rein  tightly  strained  between  the  head  oollar 
and  the  ring  in  the  manger.  Impatient  animals,  also,  whieh  are 
oonttnually  pawing  at  their  litter,  will  sometimes  get  one  of  their 
fore  feet  over  it,  but  this  is  not  so  serious  an  aocident.  To  pre- 
vent the  mischief  occasioned  in  either  case  by  the  struggles  to  get 
free,  especially  when  the  hind  leg  is  thus  caught,  the  rings  for  the 
collar  reins  are  sometimes  made  to  draw  down  with  a  spring-catch, 
which  releases  them  when  pulled  in  that  direction,  but  in  no  other. 
When,  however,  the  sinker  is  properly  weighted,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  such  an  accident  to  occur ;  and  this  simple  invention 
has  now  become  obsolete. 

Tearing  the  clothes  oft  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  stable 
habit,  and  it  is  one  very  difficult  to  cure.  There  are  two  effectual 
preventives,  however :  one  of  which  consists  in  the  ree;ular  emplov* 
ment  of  a  rough  horsehair  cloth,  made  like  that  for  hops,  outside 
tlie  rug,  and  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  that  no  horse 
will  attempt  to  tear  it;  the  other  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  pok 
nf  ash,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  iron 
eje  attached  to  each  end.  One  of  these  is  fastened,  by  means  ef 
a  short  leathern  strap  and  buckle,  to  the  side  of  the  roliei  psd^ 
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trhil*  tha  bdi«i  hai  %  otrap  or  chain  &bont  a  foot  long,  wUok 
UtMthM  it  to  Uic  head  collar.  The  pole  ihonld  reach  about  fi(l«ail 
ioebea  bejond  the  point  of  the  aboulder,  aod  it  ahonld  be  fixed  oi 
the  nde  wbioh  ia  geaerallj  nppermoet  when  the  horee  lies  down, 
■0  aa  not  to  be  ander  him  in  that  position.  It  is  a  verj  aimple  and 
aheap  ippiiTatau,  atd  anj  village  blaokamith  oan  make  and  applj 
it.  The  tbllowing  eDgraving  will  illuatrate  my  meaning  bettor  than 
lb*  UoM  detailed  deeariftion  withont  ii. 


WiATlNa  is  a  mark  of  an  irritable  nerroua  system,  bejoQd 
which  it  ia  barmleae,  but  quite  inonrable.  It  consiate  in  a  perpetual 
BOTing  of  ^e  head  f^om  one  aide  of  the  manger  to  the  cUier,  with 
an  aotion  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  in  bia  den.  The  constant  friction 
SMn  wears  out  the  collar-reins  when  there  are  two,  and  on  that 
aooonnt  a  single  rein  maj  be  adopted  in  this  pertioalar  instance 
with  advantage. 

EATlHtl  TBE  LITTER  is  a  peculiar  appetite,  which  chiefly  oecure 
either  in  thoee  horses  which  are  kept  short  of  hay  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  fatten,  or  when  the  animal  possessing  It  haa  been 
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Btabled  for  a  very  long  time  together  and  requires  a  chant^o.  In 
the  former  case  Dothiug  but  the  mussle  will  be  of  the  slightest 
ueryice  but  in  the  latter  a  run  at  grass,  or  soiling  indoors  for  a 
month  or  two,  will  remedy  the  disorder  of  the  stomach.  Rook  salt 
in  the  manger  will  sometimes  have  the  desired  eflfect,  producing  a 
degree  of  thirst  which  will  make  dry  litter  distasteful. 

KICKING  AND  BITING  sayagely  are  marks  of  actual  vice,  and 
scarcely  come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  section.  Still  the 
groom  must  know  how  to  guard  against  them  in  the  best  way,  so 
as  to  save  himself  from  danger  without  unnecessarily  punishing  the 
horse.  There  are  some  animals  which  cannot  be  effectually  re- 
strained without  severity,  but  on  the  average,  kindness  and  firm- 
ness united  will  overcome  any  horse.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  put  on  the  muzzle  while  the  dressing  is  going  on,  but  this  is 
chiefly  because  the  skin  is  so  irritable  that  the  brush  or  whisp 
excite  sensations  which  lead  to  the  use  of  the  teeth  or  hind  legs 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  In  such  cases  as  these  Mr.  Rarey^s 
method  of  subduing  a  savage  horse  is  extremely  valuable. 

PREPARATION  FOR  WORK. 

I  HAVE  ALREADY  OBSERVED  that  these  pages  are  not  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  trainer  of  the  race-horse,  and 
that  they  chiefly  apply  to  the  management  of  the  hunter,  hsck, 
and  carriage-horse  belonging  to  the  private  gentleman.  The  de- 
scription of  the  mode  of  preparation  for  work  will  therefore  include 
the  mode  of  fitting  the  hunter  for  his  duties,  and  of  getting  the 
hack  and  carriage-horse  into  condition,  from  the  state  in  which 
they  are  usually  first  brought  into  the  stable,  either  from  grass  or 
the  dealer's  hands. 

In  the  PRESENT  DAY,  THE  HUNTER  is  prepared  almost  as  care- 
fully as  the  race-horse  or  steeple-chaser,  when  he  is  intended  for 
any  of  the  grass  countries.  Nothing  short  of  a  regular  preparation 
will  enable  a  horse  to  go  through  a  fast  thing  in  Northamptonshire 
or  Leicestershire,  and  no  man  in  his  senses  would  ride  a  horse 
there  in  the  front  rank,  unless  he  was  thoroughly  fit.  The  stud- 
groom,  therefore,  requires  for  his  purpose  a  training-ground  where 
he  can  give  his  horses  their  sweats,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  them  into  condition.  A  veiy  large  space  is  not 
necessary,  but  a  very  small  one  will  not  suffice,  the  constant  turning 
incidental  to  a  limited  gallop  producing  a  great  strain  upon  the 
joints.  If  possible  a  gallop  measuring  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles  in  circumference  should  be  obtained,  and  with  this 
length,  including  a  moderate  rise  in  its  extent  so  as  to  open  the 
horse's  pipes  well  at  the  finish  of  the  sweat,  it  is  the.  groom's  fault 
if  his  charge  is  not  brought  out  thoroughly  fit  when  the  hunting 
saason  commences.     Of  course,  when  making  this  assertion,  I  am 
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nlcalating  tbat  he  has  been  allowed  sufficient  time,  which  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  state  in  which  he  finds  his  horses  in 
August.  If  they  naye  been  at  grass,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
them  ready  by  the  middle  of  November,  but  a  well  summered 
horse  soiled  in  a  loose-box  with  a  proper  allowance  of  corn,  may 
be  thoroughly  prepared  by  that  time  if  he  is  set  to  work  by  the 
middle  of  August.  This  will  allow  of  two  clear  preparations,  with 
an  intervening  week  for  cooling  physic.  Should  the  horse  be  up 
from  grass,  another  month  or  six  weeks  at  least  will  be  required, 
which  must  be  employed  in  giving  him  nothing  but  walking  exer- 
cise, with  a  dose  of  physic  at  the  beginning,  and  repeated  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Horses  at  grass  in  the  summer 
are  seldom  allowed  any  corn,  and  the  change  from  grass  to  the 
more  stimulating  food  of  the  stable  must  be  made  gradually,  or 
some  of  the  impoitant  organs  will  assuredly  fail.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  extra  time,  and  the  addition  which  I  have  made  to 
the  calculated  period  for  conditioning  a  hunter  summered  indoors, 
is  barely  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  when  he  is  full  of  grass  or  of 
the  fattening  food  which  is  given  to  make  him  up  for  the  dealers. 
In  either  case  great  care  and  some  experience  are  necessary  in 
altering  the  entire  management  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  give  him 
corn  and  exercise  enough  to  prepare  his  frame  gradually  for  the 
strains  which  it  will  have  to  bear  in  the  hunting  field,  without 
producing  inflammation.  With  all  the  objections  which  I  hold  to 
physic,  I  must  confess  that  here  I  think  it  to  be  indispensable ; 
and  invariably,  as  soon  as  a  raw  horse  is  settled  in  the  stable,  I 
should  get  him  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before  I  began  to  give  him 
hay  and  corn.  I  have  always  found  it  advantageous  just  to  allow 
a  couple  of  days  to  elapse  before  giving  the  physic,  which  will 
serve  to  fill  the  large  bowels  with  the  new  kind  of  food.  A  mash 
should  then  be  administered  at  night,  and  repeated  if  necessary  till 
it  has  had  the  desired  effect  in  soflening  the  dung,  when  the  physic 
may  be  given.  Two  or  three  days  will  elapse  before  it  has  set 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  walking  exercise  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  can  be 
ordered  with  safety,  the  horse  should  be  walked  out  twice  a  day 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  time,  or  two  hours  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  evening,  whichever  may  be  preferred.  The  division  of 
the  cxerci«.'^  into  two  periods  is  far  better  than  keeping  the  green 
horao  out  for  so  long  a  time  as  three  hours,  which  will  make  him 
weary ;  whereas,  the  shorter  period  will  not  tiro  any  horse,  and  a 
mid -day  rest  will  restore  his  whole  frame,  and  enable  him  to  go 
out  again  in  the  evening  as  cheerfully  as  ever.  I  need  scarcely 
observe  that  the  shoes  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  feet  put  in 
proper  order,  for  three  hours'  walking  exercise  in  ill-fitting  shoes 
will  do  great  harm,  especially  to  feet  that  are  not  accustomed  to 
their  pressure.     By  persevering  with  steady  slow  work,  and  feeding 
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on  a  moderate  allowance  of  bay  and  oorn,  the  latter  not  ezocedinA 
tiro  feeds  at  first  and  three  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  horse  wiU 
be  ready  by  the  middle  of  August  to  have  a  seoond  dose  of  physic, 
after  which  he  may  oommenoe  in  earnest  hia  Jir$i  recU  prepcwcUum. 
This  also  is  chiefly  confined  to  slow  work,  but  if  the  horse  is  gross 
he  may  have  in  the  course  of  the  four  or  five  weeks  to  which  it 
extends,  one  or  two  sweats  of  moderate  length  and  speed.  Great 
caution  must  always  be  exercised  by  the  groom  at  this  time ;  on  no 
account  should  any  fast  work  be  given,  unless  he  is  satisfied  that 
his  horse  is  in  perfect  health  and  in  good  spirits.  Every  increase 
in  the  food  and  work  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  its  effeets 
noted,  so  as  to  guide  him  in  deciding  whether  he  can  venture  to 
take  another  step.  It  must  be  remembered  that  hitherto  the  feeds 
of  com  have  been  only  three  quarterns  of  oats  daily,  and  the  exer* 
cise  has  not  extended  bevond  a  walk ;  but  during  the  next  few 
weeks  the  former  must  be  doubled,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  latter  must 
go  on  into  a  daily  slow  trot  of  two  or  three  miles  on  turf,  with  an 
occasional  steady  gallop  in  place  of  this,  and.  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  one  or  two  sweats  if  the  system  is  overloaded  with  fat 
But  unless  the  hunter  is  very  fleshy,  nothing  more  than  slow  trots 
and  oanters  will  be  required  until  after  the  next  dose  of  physic. 
The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  corn  will  seldom  tend  to  put  on 
fat,  and  as  the  amount  of  hay  should  be  small,  not  exceeding  lOlbs. 
a  day,  unless  the  horse  is  gross  in  his  nature,  he  will  have  put  on 
muscle,  and  lost  some  of  the  internal  fat  which  is  so  prejudicial  to 
condition. 

Thb  objeot  of  the  swkatinq  process  is  to  remove  supers 
fluous  fatty  matters,  which  act  prejudicially  in  a  twofold  manneXi 
In  the  first  pla6e  the  fat  itself  is  so  much  dead  weight  to  carry, 
and  on  the  calculation  that  seven  pounds  are  equal  to  a  distance  in 
an  average  length  of  race,  it  may  readily  be  understood  that  the 
huge  quantity  of  adipose  tissue,  which  is  carried  by  a  fat  horse, 
will,  by  its  weight  alone,  retard  any  attempt  at  high  speed.  But, 
not  only  is  fat  to  be  objected  to  on  this  score ;  for  it  is  also  known 
by  experience,  that  its  pressure  on  the  important  internal  organs, 
when  it  is  deposited  around  them,  interferes  with  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  several  functions.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
when  they  are  marbled  with  fat,  as  we  see  them  in  the  slaughtered 
ox  and  sheep,  are  unable  to  contract  vigorously,  but  when  a  simi< 
lar  condition  occurs  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  which  the  heart  is 
composed,  violent  exertions  are  interdicted,  or,  if  they  are  attempted, 
thoy  arc  attended  with  dangerous  and  often  fatal  results.  Again, 
it  is  ascertained  that  sweating  has  a  local,  as  well  as  a  general 
efiect,  and  that,  by  producing  a  copious  discharge  of  fluid  from  the 
skin  covering  any  particular  part,  there  will  be  a  removal  of  any 
superfluous  fat  which  may  be  lodged  beneath  it,  before  the  rest  or 
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the  body  is  perceptibly  acted  on.  Hence,  wLea  the  groom  thinks 
that  hifi  horse  is  loaded  with  fat  about  the  heart,  he  puts  on  extra 
^*  sweaters"  over  that  part,  or  on  the  contrary,  if  his  object  is  to 
unload  the  ridge  of  dense  adipose  membrane,  which  constitutes  a 
high  crest,  he  puts  on  two  or  three  extra  hoods,  and  sweats  chiefly 
in  that  region  of  the  body.  The  local  effect  of  these  partial 
sweats  is,  perhaps,  a  eood  deal  overrated,  but  undoubtedly  (hero  i« 
some  foundation  for  the  general  belief.  The  use  of  clothing  for 
sweating  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  it  used  to  be,  even  in  racing 
stables,  and  horses  are  not  now  drawn  so  fine,  by  a  great  deal,  as 
they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  runners  in 
the  Derby,  or  in  any  other  great  race,  when  they  were  saddled, 
looked  like  living  skeletons,  and  to  an  eye  unaccustomed  to  the 
hard  lines  presented  by  their  limbs,  the  beauty  of  their  forms  was 
entirely  gone.  Now  a  different  system  prevails ;  the  object  is  not 
to  reduce  the  horse  as  much  as  he  will  bear,  but  to  bring  him  out 
%s  big  as  he  can  be,  consistently  with  good  wind.  The  celebrated 
trainer,  John  Scott,  has  shown  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  and 
his  example  is  now  generally  followed.  So  also  with  hunters, 
although  they  are  often  required  to  do  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  variety  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  grass  countries  are  made  as 
fit  as  if  they  were  going  to  run  in  a  steeplechase,  yet  they  are 
brought  to  covert  looking  big  and  full  of  muscle,  without  any 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  drawn  fine.  Still  the  sweat,  either 
in  clothes  or  without  them,  must  be  occasionally  carried  out,  or  the 
internal  organs  will  continue  loaded  with  fat,  as  is  natural  to  them 
when  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  rest,  coupled  with 
high  feeding.  The  use  and  amount  of  sweaters  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  individual ;  in  one 
horse  a  slow  gallop  will  produce  a  perfect  lather  on  the  skin,  while 
in  another  treated  in  all  respects  in  the  same  way,  there  shall  be 
hardly  a  hair  turned.  So  aJso  the  effect  of  apparently  the  same 
degree  of  sweating  on  different  horses  is  very  variable,  producing 
a  great  reb'ef  in  one  case,  and  scarcely  any  in  another.  The  groom 
muist  not  attempt  to  carry  out  anv  fixed  rule,  but  must  watch  the 
effect  of  each  day's  work,  and  increase  or  diminish  the  amount 
next  day  according  to  circumstances. 

As  I  BEFORE  REMARKED,  a  swcat  may  be  with  clotbets  or  with- 
out, the  object  in  each  case  being  not  so  much  tn  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  but  to  get  rid  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  superfluous 
fat  and  humors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gallop  has  quite  the  oppo- 
siu)  end  in  view,  being  intended  to  brace  the  muscles,  heart,  blood- 
vessels and  lungs,  by  stimulating  them  to  act  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  but  without  any  view  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  body  or 
any  part  of  it.  In  a  sweat,  therefore,  the  pace  is  slow  and  long 
oon tinned  ;  no  exertion  is  made  to  render  it  smart,  or  to  develop 
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action  in  any  shape,  the  who!:)  attention  of  the  groom  being  <lero(ed 
to  the  single  object  which  is  connected  with  the  removal  of  fat 
It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  send  the  horse  along  at  a  slow,  steady, 
hand-gallop  for  four  miles,  or  in  very  gross  animals  for  five  or  six, 
the  last  half  mile  only  being  done  at  anything  like  a  fust  pace,  and 
even  then  the  horse  should  not  be  extended  to  the  utmost  on 
acc(unt  of  the  great  extra  weight  he  has  to  carry,  if  he  has  two  or 
throe  sweating  blankets  on.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
this  special  object  of  the  pweat,  inasmuch  as  it  has  lately  become 
the  fashion  to  sweat  without  either  clothing  or  exercise,  by  means 
of  the  Turkish  bath.  The  opponents  of  this  practice  contend  that 
it  can  never  supersede  the  old  plan,  because,  though  it  will  get  rid 
of  superfluities,  it  will  not  develop  muscle ;  but  they  forget  that  it 
is  not  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  is  solely  confined  to  the  one 
object,  which  by  the  employment  of  sweating  blankets  out  of  doors 
is  accompanied  with  considerable  risk.  The  Turkish  bath  is,  in 
fact,  a  means  to  one  end  only,  and  must  not  be  employed  for  any 
other.  No  horse  could  have  his  muscles  and  heart,  his  wind  and 
limbs,  made  more  wiry  and  enduring  than  before  by  any  number  of 
baths;  but  he  may  be  put  into  a  condition  which  shall  fit  him  for 
being  so,  without  the  risk  to  the  legs  and  feet  which  a  number  of 
sweats  in  heavy  clothing  will  always  cause.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  trainers  eagerly  resort  to  the  use  of  the  bath,  especially  aa 
every  year  their  horses  seem  to  be  getting  more  and  more  liable  to 
break  down.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  old  fashioned  sweat  com- 
bines muscular  exercise  with  the  process  of  unloading  the  system, 
but  in  so  doing,  the  time  of  the  groom  is  the  only  thing  saved,  and 
no  one  would  take  that  into  the  calculation,  as  being  worthy  of 
consideration.  In  the  new  mode,  when  he  is  too  gross,  the  horse 
i3  sweated  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next  he  may  be  galloped,  if 
necessary,  the  bath  producing  so  little  fatigue,  that  he  may  have 
any  amount  of  exercise  directly  afler  it,  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 
Newmarket  trainers  are  not  very  easily  induced  to  adopt  a  novelty, 
but  many  of  them  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  advantage? 
of  the  bath,  and  several  of  those  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  authorities,  have  erected  one  on  their  premises.  In  resort* 
ing  to  the  bath  at  first  the  attempt  was  made  to  save  doubtful  legs 
only,  but  the  good  effect  waf  soon  found  to  extend  beyond  this,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  where  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  sweats 
and  clothing,  the  Turkish  bnth  is  adopted  instead,  by  those  who 
have  the  means  at  their  disposal.  I  shall,  therefore,  describe  each 
of  these  plans  in  detail. 

ORDINARY  SWEATING. 

When  the  old  fashioned  sweat  is  intended  to  be  given,  and 
it  is  not  proposed  to  reduce  any  part  in  particular,  it  is  usual  to 
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pot  on  an  old  rag  next  the  skin,  or,  in  large  stables,  a  sheet  kept  ex- 
pressly fur  the  purpose,  and  hence  called  a  '^  sweater ;"  then  an 
oid  hood  and  breast-cloth,  next  a  second  quarter-pieoe  is  put  on. 
and  eren  a  third  in  some  cases,  and  lastly,  a  complete  set  of  clothing 
over  all,  the  saddle,  as  usual,  completing  the  arrangement.  If  any 
special  part  is  to  be  reduced,  as,  for  instance,  the  brisket  or  bosom, 
an  extra  cloth  is  folded  like  a  shawl,  and  the  ends  being  crossed 
over  the  ivithers,  it  is  kept  in  its  place  under  the  breast-cloth,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  saddle ;  or  a  rug  may  be  folded  and  placed 
round  the  chest,  without  extending  to  the  loins,  in  case  the  heart 
is  supposed  to  be  oppressed  with  fat.  All  these  points  of  detail 
will  cad\  upon  the  groom  for  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  tact,  and 
if  he  possesses  these  aualities,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  placing 
his  sweaters  where  they  will  be  required.  When  they  are  all 
secur^y  fixed  the  horse'  is  ridden  out,  and  after  walking  for  a  short 
time  to  empty  himself,  he  is  started  off  to  go  his  sweat,  which  is 
generally  four  miles,  doing  three  quarters  of  the  distance  at  a  slow 
pace,  and  then  being  set  going  a  little  faster,  and  at  last  brought 
out  to  his  top^peed,  if  in  full  training,  or  nearly  so  if  in  his  second 
preparation.  By  his  top-speed,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood 
the  very  outside  pace  which  can  be  got  out  of  the  horse,  but  only 
such  a  speed  as  is  short  of  that  by  so  much  as  will  preserve  his 
stride  in  full  vigor,  and  prevent  that  over-pacing  which  leads  to 
tLe  rupture  of  muscular  or  tendinous  structure.  In  his  first  prepa- 
ration he  should  seldom  be  extended,  and  it  is  better  to  increase 
the  distance  rather  than  to  accelerate  the  speed  beyond  the  steady 
gallop ;  but  few  horses  refuse  to  sweat  at  a  slow  pace  in  this  stage 
of  training. 

As  SOON  as  he  has  finished  the  distance,  the  trainer  examines 
his  state,  and  either  directs  him  to  be  walked  or  trotted  on  to  the 
rubbing  place,  which  should  be  a  box  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
either  on  the  training-ground  or  at  the  usual  stables ;  or  if  the 
ground  is  at  a  distance  from  any  available  stable,  the  shelter  of  a 
haystack  ot  high  hedge  should  be  sought  for.  The  full  benefit  of 
the  sweat  is  not  obtained  unless  the  fluid  is  scraped  off  before  it 
has  had  time  to  be  re-absorbed,  which  is  the  result,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  skin  after  this  has  ceased  to  give  out  any  fluid.  Its 
vessels  in  that  case,  instead  of  perspiring,  adopt  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  appropriate  the  sweat  by  their  own  power  of  absorption  ; 
thus  doing  away  with  the  chief  benefit  which  was  expected  and 
desired  from  the  sweat  itself.  When  the  hand  of  the  groom,  ap- 
plied to  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  under  his  breast-cloth,  tells  him 
that  the  sweat  is  coming  kindly,  the  horse  may  have  a  couple  of 
rugs  heaped  upon  him,  and  be  suffered  to  give  out  fluid  for  a  very 
few  minutes  only;  but  if  it  does  not  break  out  at  once,  three  or  four 
must  be  put  on  him.  and  he  must  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ur 
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twenty  minuteB  before  he  is  fit  to  scrape.  If  he  sweats  freely,  th« 
groom  in  charge  of  his  head  may  rub  his  ears  and  wipe  his  eyes, 
80  as  to  refresh  him  slightly;  but  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  bring* 
ing  6n  the  sweat  this  will  only  retard  the  process,  sLd  he  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  auite  quietly,  and  without  any  attempt  to  refresh 
him  by  the  above  little  attentions,  or  by  rubbing  his  legs,  or  wiping 
his  thighs  or  bosom.  As  soon  as  the  groom  is  satisfied,  the  hood 
i»  taken  off,  and  the  head  and  neck  rapidly  scraped,  together  with 
Ib^  bosom,  from  which  the  breast-cloth  is  removed,  and  the  rugs  and 
quarter-piece  turned  back  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  neck  and  the 
points  of  the  shoulders.  One  or  two  strappers  may  be  employed 
in  scraping  and  afterwards  drying  this  part,  besides  the  one  holding 
the  bridle ;  but  if  the  horse  is  quiet  enough,  this  may  be  removed, 
and  the  head  dressed  all  the  more  effectually.  A  very  few  minutes 
suffice  for  drying  this  half  of  the  horse,  when  the  bridle  should  be 
readjusted,  and  the  quarter-piece  and  sweaters  wholly  turned  off 
over  the  croup;  upon  this  the  strappers  again  set  to  work  with  their 
scrapers  and  rubbers,  they  soon  get  rid  of  every  particle  of  sweat, 
and  have  the  coat  perfectly  dry  and  smooth.  Much  depends  upon 
the  stage  of  training;  in  the  early  part,  the  sweat  is  profuse,  thick, 
and  soapy,  and  takes  more  time  to  dry;  while  in  the  latter  stages, 
when  the  horse  is  getting  fit,  it  is  watery  and  scanty,  the  horse  will 
scarcely  scrape,  and  dries  without  the  slightest  trouble.  This  is  a 
good  sign  of  condition,  and  the  necessity  for  a  repetition  of  the 
sweat  may  generally  be  gathered  by  the  appearance  of  the  fluid, 
which,  when  thick  and  lathery,  shows  that  there  is  much  gross  fat 
in  the  system  requiring  removal ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  also  shows 
that  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  process,  lest  mischief  should 
be  done,  by  calling  upon  nature  too  rapidly  while  the  animal  is  in 
this  fat  state,  and  liable  to  inflammation  of  all  kinds.  After  rub- 
bing all  the  coat  dry,  and  smoothing  it  down  with  the  leather 
rubber,  the  usual  clothing  should  be  put  on,  and  the  horse  allowed 
his  exercise,  which  he  may  have  as  usual,  care  being  taken  that 
he  does  not  catch  cold  if  the  weather  is  severe.  The  reason  why 
the  horse  is  taken  out  again  is,  that  if  he  were  left  in  the  warm 
stable  he  would  break  out  into  a  second  sweat,  and  if  he  were  placed 
in  a  cool  one  he  would  surely  take  cold.  Walking  exercise,  there- 
fore, with  a  short  canter,  is  adopted  as  a  means  of  avoiding  both 
of  these  injurious  conditions;  but  he  should  not  continue  it  longer 
than  to  put  him  into  a  cool  state,  and  restore  his  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels to  their  usual  condition.  The  length  of  ground  and  pace 
for  sweating  vary  with  the  age,  condition,  and  purpose  for  which 
the  horse  is  trained,  the  maximum  length  being  six  miles,  and  the 
minimum  two  to  three,  with  a  speed  varying  with  every  individual 
case,  and  depending  upon  the  age,  breed,  and  action  of  the  horse, 
as  well  as  his  constitution  and  legs,  and  the  state  of  preparation  in 
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which  he  is.  Sweats  are  given  at  periods  varying  from  once  a 
week  to  once  a  fortnight  after  the  first  preparation,  but  seldom  so 
often  during  that  time.  When  sweats  are  given  without  clothing, 
they  are  in  other  respects  just  the  same  as  described  above,  and 
the  strappers  are  required  in  a  similar  way  to  dry  the  horse  at 
once ;  but  the  quantity  of  sweat  is  not  nearly  so  great,  and  two 
good  hands  will  generally  suffice  for  the  purpose.  In  almost  all 
oases,  even  where  clothing  is  not  used,  it  is  heaped  on  when  th« 
horse  b  taken  into  the  stable,  in  order  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
perspiration. 

THE  TURKISH  BATH. 

The  Turkish  bath  when  employed  for  horses,  requires  two 
boxes  to  be  prepared,  contiguous  to  each  other,  and,  if  economy  is 
an  object,  to  the  saddle-room  also,  in  order  that  one  fire  shall  serve 
for  all.  The  annexed  plan  has  been  carried  out  on  this  principle, 
the  fire-place  A  being  placed  in  the  saddle-room,  and  heating  it,  as 
well  as  a  boiler  for  hot  water.  It  is  sunk  eighteen  inches  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  saddle-room,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  commencement 
of  the  flue  at  B  entering  the  bath-room,  with  its  bottom  two  feet 
from  the  floor  of  that  apartment,  and  to  pass  beneath  the  final  exit 
of  the  flue,  as  it  leaves  to  eoter  the  chimney  at  F.  The  flue  is 
supported  on*  arches,  clear  of  the  wall,  from  B  to  C  rising  two 
inches  in  the  foot,  so  that  when  it  reaches  the  corner  C,  its  bottom 
is  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  built  exactly  like  the  usual 
flue  of  a  hot-house,  with  dampers,  and  all  the  arrangements  pecu- 
liar to  that  apparatus.  From  C  to  D  it  may  be  either  on  arches, 
or  supported  on  slate  built  into  the  wall,  as  the  heat  is  from  this 
point  not  sufficient  to  crack  that  material.  At  D  the  bottom  is 
about  six  feet  high,  and  when  it  reaches  the  entrance  B,  it  will 
give  plenty  of  head  room  for  a  horse  to  pass  beneath.  On  this 
side  it  is  built  in  the  wall,  but  still  on  arches  so  as  to  expose  as 
large  a  radiating  surface  as  possible,  and  serves  to  heat  the  other 
box  H  to  the  temperature  required  to  prepare  the  horse  for  his 
sweat.  Finally,  it  passes  along  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  wall, 
iu  which  also  it  is  built  in  the  same  manner,  and  makes  its  exit 
over  the  part  where  it  entered,  at  F.  Here  the  flues  are  so  arranged 
by  dampers,  that  the  current  of  warm  air  may  either  be  directed 
along  the  flue  B  C  D  E  F,  or  it  may  be  turned  off*  into  the  chim* 
oey  F,  entirely  or  partially.  Ventilators  must  be  introduced  freelv 
in  the  walls,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  fresh  air  when  it  is  required, 
or  to  shut  it  off  completely,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  proper 
degree  before  the  horse  is  admitted.  One  or  two  valves,  in  addi* 
tion  to  ti\e  door  I,  all  capable  of  being  opened  and  closed  at  will, 
must  also  be  fixed  in  the  wall,  between  the  boxes  O  and  H,  and 
by  their  means,  added  to  the  heat  given  off  by  the  flue  in  it,  this 
preparatory  -box  may  be  heated  to  80^  or  90°  of  Falirenheit,  so  a& 
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to  briDg  on  a  gentia  action  of  the  skin,  before  the  hone  is  intro- 
duced to  the  actual  sweating-boz — G.  The  preparatory- box,  H 
maj  be  fittod  np  b'ke  a  common  loose  box,  and  maj  be  uaed  at 
■uch,  wbctnevar  the  beth  is  not  required,  but  the  latter  should  have 
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ao  maogor  or  any  other  projecting  body  of  metal,  for  when  the 
beat  is  raised  to  160^,  the  contact  with  the  teeth  and  tongue  is  by 
DO  means  pleasant.  Tan  forms  the  beat  material  for  the  floor,  or,  if 
this  cannot  readily  be  obtainod,  sawdust  will  answer  nearly  as  well, 
if  the  wetted  parts  are  changed  after  each  bath.  A  brick  floor, 
feels  too  warm  to  the  feet,  and  when  the  bath  is  given  very  hot,  i( 
may  injure  them,  if  uncovered  by  some  non-conductor  of  heat,  so 
that  it  is  better  to  avoid  all  risk,  by  using  tan  or  sawdust.  With 
this  apparatus  in  working  order,  and  the  fire  lighted  in  the  stove 
A,  the  box  li  is  heated  to  80°  or  90°  of  Fahrenheit,  by  robbing 
O  of  its  warm  air  through  the  open  door  I,  and  the  valves  in  vhe 
wall  between  the  two  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  As  soon 
as  this  is  prepared,  the  horse  is  brought  into  it  with  his  clothing 
on,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time,  which  may  be  twenty 
minutes,  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  state  of  his 
skin,  and  the  warmth  of  the  box.  As  soon  as  he  is  settled  in  it, 
the  clothes  may  all  be  removed,  and  here  he  may  remain,  with  a 
whisp  of  hay  in  the  rack,  to  amuse  him,  and  chilled  water  in  the 
tank,  till  his  skin  shows  evident  symptoms  of  breaking  out,  and  the 
bath  is  prepared,  that  is,  until  the  latter  is  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  140°  at  the  least.  To  effect  this  the  door  I  and  the  adjacent 
valves  may  have  been  closed,  if  necessary;  for  a  small  box  once 
raised  to  80°  or  90°,  will  keep  its  temperature  with  the  horse  in  it 
for  the  time  which  is  required.  The  groom  must  be  careful  not 
on  any  account  to  take  his  charge  into  the  bath  till  his  skin  id 
beginning  to  sweat,  for  if  he  does,  the  blood  may  be  driven  too 
forcibly  to  the  brain,  without  the  relief  which  is  afforded  by  the 
natural  discharge  from  the  skin,  and  dangerous  mischief  may  be 
produced  On  being  taken  into  the  bath  G,  a  bucket  of  chilled 
water  is  placed  within  reach,  and  he  is  tied  up  with  his  head  in 
the  comer  nearest  the  entrance  door,  which  must  be  leH  open,  so 
as  to  allow  him  plenty  of  fresh  air.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  sweat  begins  to  pour  out  in  large  volumes,  and  this  should  be 
encouraged  by  friction  with  the  hand,  which  may  be  guarded  with 
horsehair  gloves.  As  it  becomes  very  profuse,  a  scraper  may  he 
applied  occasionally,  but  two  grooms,  each  with  horsehair  gloves 
on,  will  be  able  to  remove  it  by  keeping  up  continuous,  deep,  and 
steady  pressure  upon  the  skin,  so  as  at  once  to  squeeze  out  the 
watery  particles  from  the  hair,  and  to  remove  any  scurf  and  othet 
tenacious  matters  which  accumulate  there.  According  to  the 
amount  of  reduction  which  is  required  to  be  made  in  the  fatty  de- 
posits, and  to  the  action  of  the  skin,  will  be  the  time  required  to 
be  devoted  to  this  operation,  but  in  general  it  is  completed  in  half 
an  hour.  Some  horses,  however,  have  been  kept  sweating  for  a 
full  hour,  as  I  am  informed,  without  apparent  injury,  and  have 
ailerwards  gone  out  to  exercise  as  full  of  life  as  ever.     Indeed,  it 
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is  said  that  the  effect  is  usually  to  increase  the  spirits  and  liveli- 
oess  of  all  the  horses  suhmitted  to  it  During  the  operation  of  the 
batfa,  the  preparatory  room  should  have  had  its  doors  and  windows 
thrown  freely  open,  and  it  should  be  left  in  this  state  when  the 
horse  returns  to  it,  some  grooms  liking  to  have  a  strong  draught 
through  it  while  the  horse  is  being  cooled.  In  this  process  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  practices  adopted  in  those  stables 
where  this  novel  kind  of  sweating  is  introduced.  Some  grooms 
wash  the  horse  all  over  with  cold  water ',  others  dash  the  water 
over  the  whole  body  the  moment  he  comes  from  the  bath,  while 
a  third  set  content  themselves  with  the  free  admission  of  a  current 
of  cold  air  to  the  skin.  Time  must  determine  which  of  these  plans 
is  the  best,  but  I  am  told  on  excellent  authority,  that  they  have 
all  been  tried  with  advant^e.  The  fact  is  that  when  the  skin  is 
sweating  freely  under  the  stimulus  of  heat,  and  before  its  vessels 
are  beginning  to  flag  in  their  action,  cold  in  any  shape  may  be  ap- 
plied, so  long  as  it  is  not  continued  long  enough  to  reduce  the 
pulse  below  its  natural  standard.  Again,  there  are  some  grooms, 
who,  after  they  have  applied  cold  water,  return  the  horse  to  the 
bath  for  a  few  minutes,  the  air  in  it  being  reduced  to  about  100^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  on  bringing  him  out,  take  him  at  once  to  his 
box  or  stall,  when  he  is  dressed  as  usual,  till  he  is  perfectly  dry, 
after  which  he  is  clothed  and  fed. 

As  MAY  NATURALLY  BE  EXPECTED,  '*  the  Stable  mind"  is  very 
much  agitated  by  this  innovation  on  established  usages.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  argued  by  the  thick-and-thin  supporters  of  the  bath, 
that,  with  the  aid  of  walking  exercise  alone,  and  without  a  single 
gallop,  a  horse  may  be  got  into  perfect  condition,  either  for  the 
race-course  or  the  hunting-field.  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman 
whose  authority  is  fairly  to  be  relied  on,  that  he  has  ridden  a 
stablelul  of  horses  thus  prepared,  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  crack 
countrie8,  and  that  he  never  was  so  well  carried  in  his  life.  None 
of  them  were  galloped,  except  by  himself;  and  until  the  season 
(1860-1)  began,  not  one  of  them  had  been  taken  off  a  walk,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  and  he  said  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
groom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  bath  hold  that 
it  only  removes  fat  and  fluids  of  all  kinds,  and  that  fast  work  must 
be  given  to  the  same  extent  as  without  it,  the  additional  sweat 
produced  by  the  former  exhausting  the  horse  very  materially,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  condition.  As  far  as  my  own  opinion  goes,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  opposite 
extremes;  and  that  though  a  hon^  may  be  made  light  and  airy  by 
means  of  the  bath  and  walking  exercise  alone,  his  muscles  cannot 
be  braced  and  rendered  bigger,  as  they  are  by  actual  fast  work. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  I  have  been  told  on  very  high  author- 
ity, that  a  hoi'^e  sweated  twice,  or  even  three  times  in  the  week, 
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will  do  as  mucb  work,  and  as  fast  too,  as  if  he  had  not  gone  through 
the  process.  If  the  bath  has  removed  all  fat  and  humor,  he  will 
not  sweat  in  his  gallops ;  and  if  any  of  either  is  left,  it  will  do  him 
DO  harm  to  get  rid  of  it.  Indeed,  after  all,  the  difference  from  the 
old  plan  of  sweating  in  the  f-cable  without  exercise  is  not  verj  groat 
in  principle;  and  that  was  always  found  to  be  of  service  when  the 
legs  or  feet  were  unsound.  Under  that  plan,  the  horse  was  heavily 
clothed,  and  being  just  gently  trotted,  wa;  taken  back  to  his  box, 
loaded  with  more  clothes  until  he  sweated  freely,  and  was  thus  re- 
lieved of  his  fat  without  being  galloped. 

PHYSIC. 

Fn  mt  previous  remarks  I  have  alluded  to  physic  as  ueoes- 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  food  which  the  horse  ma} 
have  been  taking,  before  he  comes  into  the  stable,  without  injury, 
but  the  effects  of  which  are  somewhat  in  opposition  to  the  condi- 
tion required  for  hard  work.  In  addition  to  this  object,  however, 
physic  is  given  with  several  other  purposes  in  view ;  but  these  may 
be  said  to  bring  it  within  the  province  of  the  veterinarian  rather 
than  of  the  groom.  Thus,  in  the  horse  recently  brought  up  from 
grass,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  expel  worms ;  and  thoygh  the 
experienced  groom  may  be  able  to  do  this  without  risk,  yet  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  recommend  the  young  hand  to  attempt  the  task. 
At  all  events,  if  he  does,  he  must  be  guided  by  the  directions  given 
in  another  part  of  this  book ;  and  I  shall  merely  direct  my  attention 
to  the  effects  of  physic — ^firstly,  in  getting  rid  of  injurious  food; 
secondly,  in  cooling  the  stomach  and  general  system,  and  thus 
enabling  the  latter  to  bear  the  increased  stimulus  afforded  by  extra 
food;  and  thirdly,  to  get  rid  of  internal  fat  and  humors  in  conjuno* 
tion  with  sweating. 

To   THE   effects  OF  PHYSIO   IN    QETTINQ   RID   OF  INJURIOUS 

FOOD,  I  have  already  alluded ;  but  I  may  here  mention  two  or  three 
circumstances  which  will  serve  to  modify  the  dose,  or  to  forbid  it 
altogether.  Curiously  enough,  when  a  horse  comes  in  from  grass, 
his  bowels  being  in  the  usual  loose  state  which  accompanied  that 
kini  of  feeding,  he  will  generally  require  more  aloes  than  when 
fed  upon  dry  food.  The  reason  of  this  seeming  paradox  is  uimplo 
enough :  his  bowels  have  become  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  pre* 
sented  by  grass  to  their  lining  membrane,  and  are  not  easily  roused 
to  action  by  aloes,  which  is  only  a  ve&;etable,  still  more  stimulating, 
it  is  true,  but  simply  in  degree.  A  man  accustomed  to  drink,  wul 
nut  be  so  muck  ejected  by  swallowing  a  pint  of  brandy,  even  if  he 
is  already  half  drunk,  as  a  perfectly  sober  man  would  be,  if  he  had 
not  previously  been  inured  by  long  usage  to  its  effects.  The  groom 
must  not,  therefore,  fancy  that  a  physic-ball  of  three  drachms,  oi 
even  sometimes  four  drachms,  will  be  sure  to  act  on  a  horso  of 
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ftTerage  sixe  aod  constitution,  just  up  from  grass;  for  ho  will  find 
fVom  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  drachms  more  likely  to  scnre 
his  purpose.  Unless  he  knows  the  consticution  of  the  animal,  he 
had  better  content  himself  with  the  former;  but  generally  this 
quantity  will  not  have  much  appreciable  effect  beyond  a  veiy  gentle 
clearing  out  of  the  bowels.  No  mash  is  necessary,  because  the 
pass  has  already  prepared  tLe  bowels  quite  sufficiently.  Of  course, 
if  the  horse  is  already  too  low  in  flesh,  no  physio  should  be  gi^ea 
at  this  time. 

The  cooling  powers  of  phtsio  are  those  which  render  it 
particularly  valuable  in  aiding  the  preparation  of  the  horse  for  fast 
work.  If  at  any  time  the  legs  become  hot,  a  dose  will  carry  off 
the  plethoric  condition  which  shows  itself  in  this  way,  and  the  rest 
which  must  be  given  after  it  will  assist  in  relieving  them.  At 
this  time,  a  mash  should  always  precede  the  physic ;  and  a  second 
on  the  following  night  will  often  be  necessary  before  the  dose  can 
safely  be  given.  1'he  same  effect  would  be  produced  by  perma- 
nently taking  away  some  of  the  corn ;  but  this  would  put  an  end 
to  the  preparation  altogether,  and  it  is  to  avoid  this  alternative 
that  the  physic  is  given.  The  old  plan  was  in  all  cases  to  give  a 
course  of  three  doses,  at  intervals  of  nine  days,  to  every  horse  when 
first  taken  into  work;  but  if  plenty  of  walking  exercise  is  used,  and 
the  com  is  gradually  increased,  with  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  the  mash 
every  Saturday  night,  this  routine  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  a 
couple  of  doses  at  the  intervals  I  have  fixed  will  suffice.  Veiy 
gross,  lusty  horses  will,  perhaps,  require  one,  or  even  two  addi- 
tional doses;  and,  on  the  contrary,  light  herring-gutted  animals 
wil!  do  without  any.  The  art  of  the  groom  consists  in  fixing  upon 
the  proper  ^an^um,  beyond  or  below  which  he  ought  not  to  go. 

The  third  object  of  physic  is  that  which  is  superseded  by 
the  use  of  the  Turkish  bath,  with  much  less  injury  to  the  system. 
Both  act  by  removing  superfluous  fluids  from  the  body,  through 
the  agency  of  the  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and  secreting  organs ; 
all  of  which  must  co-operate  in  either  case.  The  fluids  lie  stored 
up  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  membrane,  either  in  the  shape  of 
oily  or  watery  matters.  To  remove  them,  the  blood  in  circulation 
must  first  be  called  upon  to  part  with  some  of  its  corresponding 
materials,  which  it  does  either  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
Ihe  bowels,  when  physic  is  given,  or  by  means  of  the  skin,  when 
sweating  is  adopted.  This  sudden  drain  from  the  blood  is  then 
made  up  from  the  store  which  has  been  previously  taken  from  it, 
and  laid  by  in  case  of  such  an  emergency;  and  thus,  though  the  ex- 
ternal means  employed  are  very  different,  the  real  effect  is  the 
same.  Both  drain  the  blood  of  large  quantities  of  water,  contain- 
ing certain  soluble  matters ;  and  this  sudden  call  upon  the  vital 
fluid  compcb  its  vessels  to  fall  back  upon  the  Btored-up  materials 
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which  an  lodged,  around  the  heart  and  other  internal  organfi,  and 
which  it  is  the  grand  object  of  the  training-groom  to  remove 

But  the'Xffeots  ot  physic  are  not  always  so  simple  and  inno- 
cent as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded.  A  strong  horse  is  some- 
times over-purged  bj  a  very  mild  dose,  and  a  weak  one  will  occa- 
sionally cRe  from  this  cause.  Hence,  this  agent  should  not  be  idly 
used ;  and  not  only  is  it  actually  dangerous  to  life  in  some  feif 
cases,  but  it  weakens  the  tone  of  the  stomach  in  many  more.  Still, 
in  the  majority  of  horses,  a  well-mixed  physic-ball,  carefully  given, 
and  followed  by  proper  management,  will  freshen  the  digestive 
organs  rather  than  weaken  them,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  most 
valuable  addition   ^  the  resources  of  the  groom. 

FINAL  PREPARATION. 

To  QBT  A  HUNTER  THOBOUQHLY  FIT,  he  must  not  Only  havs 
gone  through  the  preparatory  work  which  I  have  described,  but 
.he  must  undergo  a  further  winding  up,  according  to  the  old- 
established  rule  on  the  subject,  and  irrespective  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Turkish  bath,  which  may  be  considered 
to  be  yet  in  abeyance.  Having  had  a  gentle  dose  of  physic  at  the 
end  of  his  first  preparation,  he  is  proceeded  with  as  follows: — 
Every  day  he  is  walked  out  for  three  or  four  hours,  either  at  one 
or  two  periods  of  the  day.  If  he  is  thorough-bred,  he  will  bear 
some  brisk  gallops  and  one  or  two  sweats,  with  or  without  clothing, 
every  week ;  but  half-breeds  do  not  stand  much  fast  work,  and  are 
better  confined  to  walking  and  trotting  exercise,  with  an  occasional 
spirt  of  half  a  mile.  These  low-bred  animals  cannot  bear  any  liber- 
ties to  be  taken  with  their  systems ;  and  I  am  told  that  with  them 
(he  Turkish  bath  is  far  more  effectual  than  with  the  horse  of  pure 
Eastern  blood.  I  can  easily  imagine  this,  as  I  know  how  badly 
the  former  class  bear  reduction,  and  yet  how  important  it  is  to 
eiear  their  wind.  The  feeding  should  be  confined  to  oats  and  hay, 
with  a  bran-mash  on  Saturday  night.  About  five  quarterns  of 
oats  will,  on  the  average,  suffice ;  but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
nor  can  it  be  positively  asserted  that  no  beans  should  be  given. 
In  some  cases  the  appetite  is  so  bad,  that  without  them  enough 
torn  will  not  be  taken ;  and  this  is  especially  true  with  referonco 
to  those  old  horses  which  have  been  accustomed  to  beans  for  man  v 
rears.  When  the  feet  and  legs,  as  well  as  the  wind,  are  all  sound, 
beans  may  be  allowed  without  fear ;  but  when  there  is  a  screw 
loose  in  any  of  these  departments,  they  produce  inflammation  there, 
and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Ten  pounds  of  hay  may  also  be 
kid  down  as  the  average  quantity  of  this  article  suited  to  the 
hunter;  but  here,  alno,  no  absolute  rule  can  be  carried  out.  Some 
horses  would  ^^drop  in  two,"  as  the  grooms  say,  if  only  allowed  ten 
pounds  of  hay  daily;  while  others  would  look  quite  lusty  with  that 
quantity      A  handful  of  chaff  with  each  feed  of  corn  is  all  thar 
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ihoald  be  given  of  this  article,  as  more  than  this  is  apt  to  fill  the 
horse  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, which  may  extend  to  five  or  six  weeks,  the  horse  gradually 
gets  into  high  condition,  and  at  any  time,  on  a  day's  notioi),  he 
may  be  ready  for  the  h  an  ting-field.  All  that  is  required  is  to  give 
him  no  hay  on  that  morning,  but  to  feed  him  twice  on  his  usual 
allowance  of  corn,  with  a  few  go-downs  of  water  only  each  time 
The  hunter  does  not  require  to  be  '*  set"  overnight,  like  the  raoe- 
horse,  and  he  may  advantageously  be  given  his  usual  weight  of 
hay  at  the  bedding  him  up  the  night  before ;  but  if  he  has  any 
tendency  to  eat  his  litter,  it  is  prudent  at  all  times,  but  more  espe- 
cially then,  to  put  a  muzzle  on  him  late  at  night,  when  he  hav 
eaten  his  hay. 

Hacks  and  Harness-horses  demand  nearly  as  much  time 
and  care  to  prepare  them  for  their  work,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  amount  of  corn  which  is  allowed  them.  They  seldom  want  so 
much  as  five  quarterns  daily ;  but  whatever  quantity  they  may  re- 
quire, it  should  not  be  given  them  until  they  are  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  its  use.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  hammering  of  their 
feet  and  legs  on  the  road,  it  will  be  found  that  these  demand  sea- 
soning as  much  as  their  wind  and  muscles.  If  this  is  not  attended 
to,  the  best  formed  legs  and  feet  will  become  infiamed,  and  a  valua- 
ble horse  may  be  lamed,  when,  with  proper  care,  he  might  be  made 
to  do  his  work  with  ease  Our  own  bodies,  when  untrained  to  bear 
the  blows  of  the  fist,  show  the  marks  of  the  glove  clearly  enough ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the  skin  has  gradually  become 
inured  to  the  stimulus,  even  the  terrible  right  hand  of  Tom  Sayers 
would  fail  to  leave  its  mark  upon  the  ribs  of  a  well-trained  opponent. 
This  difference  in  the  result  of  the  application  of  physical  force 
arises  partly  from  the  tendency  to  inflammation  being  subdued  by 
temperate  living  and  abundant  exercise,  and  partly  from  the  nerves 
and  vessels  of  the  skin  becoming  habituated  to  the  blows  which 
they  receive.  So  also  with  the  hack  and  harness-horse ;  when  first 
they  are  brought  into  the  stable,  their  vessels  are  full  of  gross  hu- 
mors, and  their  feet  and  legs  have  long  been  liccustomed  only  tc 
the  soil  and  elastic  turf  upon  which  they  have  been  reared.  The^ 
are,  therefore,  prone  to  inflammation  in  every  way;  and  until  theii 
systems  have  been  hardened  by  plenty  of  exercise,  and  their  legs 
and  feet  have  been  gradually  inured  to  our  hard  roads,  they  should 
be  kept  from  every  kind  of  fast  work. 

TREATMENT  AFTER  WORK. 

After  work  the  horse  requires  to  be  treated  according  to  it^ 
nature  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried.  Thus  the 
hunter  may  demand  remedies  for  exhaustion,  blows  on  the  legs, 
thorns  in  the  legs,  overreaches,  cuts,  &c. ;  but  the  hack  and  <-a^ 
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riage-hoTse  will  only  need  the  ordinary  grooming,  which  has  been 
deecribed  at  page  183 ;  that  is  to  say,  provided  the  feet  are  not  in 
pain  from  ill-fitting  shoes. 

ExHAXTSTiON  is  sometimes  so  great  that  before  any  food  can  be 
taken  a  cordial  must  be  given,  in  the  shape  either  of  a  warm  ball, 
or  a  quart  of  warm  spiced  ale.  Generally,  however,  some  grnel 
will  suffice,  when  aided  by  a  warm  box  and  the  other  comforts 
which  are  afforded  by  the  groom,  including  dressing,  clothing, 
bandaging,  &o. 

Blows  on  the  legs  are  reduced  by  hot  fomentations,  continued 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  one,  two, 
or  three  hours,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  mischief  Cold 
applications  are  too  apt  to  relieve  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane 
beneath  it  at  the  expense  of  the  joints,  and  I  have  never  seen  them 
of  much  service.  Nothing,  I  believe,  is  so  valuable  in  all  blows 
received  in  the  hunting-field  as  hot  fomentation,  but  it  should  be 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  not  dope'  by  halves,  as  it  too  often  is 
by  careless  grooms.  It  no  doubt  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
swelling  for  a  time,  but  in  4(nQg  'this  the  blood  is  drawn  to  the 
surface,  and  internal  mischief  is  often  prevented.  I  have  had 
young  horses  come  home  with  their  knees  and  shins  terribly 
bruised  over  timber  and  stone  walls,  but  though  the  fomentation 
with  hot  water  has  enlarged  the.  knees  to  a. frightful  size,  there 
has  been  no  lameness  on  the  next  day ;  and  the  swelling  has  gra- 
dually disappeared,  leavifig  the  joints  as  free  as  ever  at  the  expira- 
tion of  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  tried  cold 
wet  bandages  for  similar  injuries,  but  I  have  invariably  found  that 
they  gave  present  relief  to  a  slight  extent,  but  left  the  limbs  stiff 
&nd  rheumatic  often  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  tincture  of  arnica  to  the  water  for  fomentation  is  a 
great  improvement  when  it  is  at  hand,  and  I  should  always  advise 
the  hunting  groom  to  keep  a  stock  of  it  by  him  during  the  season 
A  wineglassful  is  enough  for  half  a  bucket  of  hot  water. 

Thorns  are  most  troublesome  to  the  groom,  and  it  is  often  a 
question  of  great  doubt  whether  to  perbevere  in  the  endeavor  to 
remove  them,  or  to  leave  them  alone  until  they  manifest  themselves 
by  the  inflammation  they  produce.  When  the  hunter  comes  home, 
his  legs  should  be  carefully  examined  while  they  are  wet  (that  is 
iO  say,  if  his  exhausted  condition  does  not  forbid  the  loss  of  time) ; 
and  if  the  hand  clearly  detects  any  projection,  search  should  at 
once  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  remo^^al  of  the  foreign  body. 
Usually,  however,  the  thorn  has  buried  itself,  and  it  is  only  when 
it  has  produced  some  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  that 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  spot.  When  lameness  is  shown  in  any 
of  the  limbs  on  coming  home  from  hunting,  the  groom  always  is 
inclined  to  suspect  a  thorn  as  the  cause  of  mischief,  and  I  have 
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cnown  th«  penknife  used  in  half-a-dozen  different  places  to  cut 
d(»wn  upon  what  was  sapposed  to  be  a  buried  thorn,  which  was 
never  discovered,  for  the  plain  reason  that  no  such  matter  was 
present  in  the  leg. 

Overreaches  most  be  dried  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
should  not  bo  treated  like  oommon  wounds,  for  the  reason  that  the 
horny  substance  of  the  foot,  when  it  becomes  softened  and  decom- 
posed by  the  matter  flowing  from  a  wound  near  it,  acts  like  a 
poison  upon  the  ulcerated  surface.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  apply 
a  little  friar's  balsam,  or  some  other  astringent,  such  as  sugar  of 
lead,  rather  than  to  use  wet  bandages  or  bran  poultices,  whi«h  I 
have  sometimes  known  to  be  applied. 

Simple  as  well  as  contused  cuts  are  far  better  treated  in 
the  horse  with  hot  fomentations  than  by  any  attempt  to  heal  them 
at  once.  Unless  they  are  very  extensive  or  deep,  the  only  point 
in  which  they  are  to  be  regarded  is  with  reference  to  the  blemish 
which  they  may  leave.  Sometimes  the  edges  gape  so  wide,  that  a 
stitch  or  two  must  be  inserted,  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  better  to 
intrust  the  operation  to  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

SUMMERING. 

Until  Mr.  Apperlt  first  drew  attention  to  this  subject,  forty 
years  ago,  at  which  period  those  horses  which  were  not  required 
to  work  through  the  summer,  were  invariably  turned  out  to  grass ; 
hunters,  as  a  regular  rule,  were  stripped  of  their  clothing  in  April, 
and  sent  to  grass  on  or  about  the  first  of  May,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  first  youug  blades  showed  themselves,  this  kind  of  food  being 
supposed  to  be  particularly  advantageous  to  them,  from  its  cooling 
powers. 

The  sudden  change  from  a  warm  stable  to  the  c«>ld  nights  often 
met  with  in  May  frequently  produced  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
or  bowels,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  ]ilan  to  be  looked 
on  with  great  suspicion  as  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  it  was  by  no 
means  absolutely  necessary.  But  not  only  was  this  danger  incurred ; 
for  even  if  the  hunter  remained  in  good  health  during  the  summer, 
yot  when  he  came  up  in  August  he  was  so  fat  and  unwieldy  from 
eating  the  succulent  grasses  of  that  season,  that  he  was  quite  unfit 
to  be  ridden,  and  had  to  go  through  a  series  of  severe  sweats, 
which  he  was  ill  able  to  bear.  Considering  the  slow  pace  at  which 
hunting  was  carried  on  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  horso  recently 
np  from  grass,  if  he  had  been  allowed  corn  while  out  of  doors,  as 
was  generally  done,  was  able  to  go  through  a  run,  though  it  might 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  coat  tails  worn  by  his  rider,  which  were 
liberally  lathered  with  soapy  sweat.  But  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  hunter  requires  to  be  as  fit  as  a  race-horse,  he  must  have  the 
same  amount  of  preparation ;  and  we  all  know  what  sort  of  chance 
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I  horse  would  have  of  winning  a  race  in  November  if  he  is  eating 
nothing  but  grass  in  August.  Indeed,  a  fast  run  in  Leicestershire 
is  even  more  trying  to  condition  than  an  ordinary  race,  because, 
though  the  pace  is  not  quite  so  good,  it  is  more  true,  and  lasts  foul 
or  five  times  as  long.  Hence  the  old  plan  has  been  almost  uni* 
versally  given  up,  and  the  hunter  is  summered  in  a  loose  box, 
where  he  is  generally  "soiled''  on  vetches,  lucerne,  and  clover 
Moreover,  it  is  found  by  practical  experience,  that  far  more  good 
may  bo  done  in  renovating  the  legs  in-doors  than  out  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  In  the  winter,  cold,  starvation,  and  soft  ground  all 
combine  to  restore  the  legs  to  a  cool  ond  healthy  state;  and  a  run 
from  October  to  May  will  do  far  more  good  than  the  same  time 
passed  in  a  loose  box.  But  during  the  summer  the  ground  is  hard, 
the  sun  shines  fully  upon  the  legs,  so  as  to  inflame  them  if  tliey 
have  any  tendency  that  way,  and  the  grasses  are  so  succulent  that 
the  body  becomes  heavy  and  the  blood  full  of  gross  humors,  both 
of  which  last  conditions  tell  with  double  force  upon  the  legs  and 
feet.  Again,  the  flies  which  are  so  tormenting  to  horses  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  cause  them  often  to  gallop  about  in  the  most 
frantic  manner,  and  thus  not  only  is  another  obstacle  presented  to 
their  improvement,  but  it  very  often  causes  these  parts  to  becomo 
worse  than  in  the  season.  But  some  will  say  that  much  of  this 
risk  may  be  avoided  by  turning  the  hunter  out  into  the  marshes, 
where  the  soil  is  always  cool,  soft,  and  moist.  This  is  quite  true; 
nevertheless,  the  gain  to  the  legs  is  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
system,  which  is  so  completely  upset  by  moist  grasses,  that  instead 
of  eight  or  nine  weeks  it  will  require  as  many  months  to  eradicate 
their  ill  effects.  As  far  as  the  hunter  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  a  loose  box  is  the  proper  place  for 
him  during  the  summer ;  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  a  yard  to 
run  into  if  it  can  possibly  be  so  arranged  admits  of  little  doubt, 
but  if  this  is  inconvenient,  the  Nimrodian  plan  of  confining  him 
in  the  ordinary  loose  box  is  to  be  accepted  in  its  entirety.  The 
hack  or  harness  horse  does  not  receive  so  much  injury  from  a 
summer's  run  as  the  hunter,  but  if  he  requires  rest  for  his  legs,  it 
is  far  better  to  turn  him  out  in  the  winter  season  than  during  the 
opposite  division  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  as  there  are  still  some 
aavocates  of  the  summer's  run  at  grass,  I  shall  give  directions  foi 
it,  as  well  as  for  the  soiling  in  the  stable,  as  advised  by  "  Nimrod.'* 
Soiling  is  conducted  as  follows : — At  the  conclusion  of  the  hunt- 
ing season  the  horse  is  gradually  cooled  down,  either  by  removing 
his  clothing  in  the  stable,  and  letting  him  first  stand  there  naked 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  by  putting  him  with  it  on  into  a  moder- 
ately warm  loose  box,  and  after  he  has  been  there  a  day  or  two 
taking  it  away  by  degrees.  At  the  same  time  he  is  deprived  of  h*ii 
eom,  and  fed  upon  hay  only ;  but  this  change  also  must  not  be  too 
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Htidden,  demanding  a  month  for  its  complete  canyinff  oat,  wbicL 
will  bring  the  time  on  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month  of 
May.  A  large  airy  loose  box  shouM  then  be  provided,  the  flooi 
being  covered  with  six  inches  of  tan  or  sand,  and  the  door  being 
BO  orranged  that  in  warm  weather  it  may  be  left  open,  a  chain  being 
drawn  across  from  post  to  post.  Here  the  horse  is  left  for  a  few 
lays  till  he  is  thoroughly  accustomed  to  his  new  berth,  and  hi* 
ooat  is  full  of  dust  and  scurf,  when  he  may  have  a  dose  of  physic, 
and  while  under  its  effects  his  legs  may  be  blistered,  or  dressed 
with  iodine  ointment,  or  some  of  the  many  applications  which  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  absorption  of  the  morbid  de- 
posits which  have  been  thrown  out  during  the  winter. 

After  the  phtsio  is  bet,  green  food  of  some  kind  may  b€ 
oommenced,  consisting  of  Italian  rye  grass,  young  vetches,  or 
lucerne,  or,  if  these  cannot  be  obtained,  of  ordinary  meadow  grass. 
At  first  an  equal  quantity  of  hay  must  be  allowed  for  old  hunters, 
or  the  change  from  drv  food  to  green  will  produce  too  great  an 
effect  on  the  bowels,  xoung  and  hearty  horses  will,  \iowever,  be 
none  the  worse  for  this ;  and,  indeed,  when  they  are  turned  out, 
all  have  to  bear  the  change  in  its  fullest  extent.  I  am  not  fond 
of  vetches  for  soiling  horses,  as  they  either  purge  them  when  they 
are  young,  or  heat  them  too  much  when  their  seed-pod.s  are  fuUj 
developed.  For  working  horses  the  latter  condition  is  cspeciallj 
suited,  as  they  have  the  effect  of  beans,  and  when  green  food  is 
wanted  merely  to  renovate  the  stomach  without  depending  on  its 
soiling  properties,  I  see  no  objection  to  them.  But  for  hunters 
when  soiled  heating  food  is  to  be  avoided,  and  on  that  account  I 
cannot  see  the  advantage  of  vetches  to  this  kind  of  horse.  As 
there  is  no  galloping  over  hard  ground  the  shoes  may  be  removed 
altogether,  and  even  tips  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  feet  should 
be  pared  out  nicely,  the  blacksmith  removing  all  broken  fragments 
of  horn,  and  inspecting  them  afterwards  at  least  once  a  month- 
Now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  any  early  symptoms  of  sand  crack, 
seedy  toe,  &c.,  prompt  measures  at  this  season  often  leading  to  a 
prevention  of  these  annoying  evils.  If  the  horse  is  not  more  than 
ton  or  twelve  years  old,  his  corn  may  be  stopped  altogether  while 
he  is  eating  green  food  in  June  and  July,  but  a  favorite  old  hunter 
should  be  indulged  with  a  couple  of  quarterns  daily,  or  he  will 
probably  lose  flesh  to  a  great  extent.  The  young  horse  is  always 
prone  to  inflammation,  which  a  cooling  treatment  will  remove,  but 
the  old  one  is  more  seasoned,  and  he  will  get  more  harm  from  being 
lowered  in  his  general  system  than  the  benefit  to  his  legs  will  re- 
pay. By  the  month  of  August  all  these  plans  will  have  co- 
operated to  produce  the  desired  effect }  the  legs  are  cool  and  fine, 
and  the  lumps  and  bumps  incidental  to  the  hunting-field  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.    If  they  have  been  very  extensive,  two  or  three 
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doses  of  physio  should  have  been  given,  but  in  general  one  dose  as 
ordered  at  the  beginning  of  the  soiling,  and  another  at  the  end, 
when  the  comoiencenient  of  training  takes  its  turn,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. I  have  now  brought  the  horse  to  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  August,  at  which  time  the  preparation  for  work,  described  al 
page  206,  et  ^equiturj  must  be  commenced  in  earnest. 

TuBNiNQ  OUT  TO  GRASS,  OR  PASTURING,  demands  some  little 
attention,  which  however  horses  seldom  receive.  Excepting  in 
the  height  of  summer  it  is  a  very  dangerous  practice  to  turn  a  pra- 
viously  warmly  clothed  and  stabled  animal  into  the  fields  without 
gradually  accustoming  him  to  the  chaose  of  climate.  The  aver- 
age temperature  of  our  spring  nights  is  not  more  than  40^  nf 
Fahrenheit,  and  frequently  this  degree  of  cold  is  united  with  a 
keen  wind  and  sharp  rain.  Even  if  a  hovel  is  provided,  the  hors^ 
is  almost  sure  to  set  wet  before  he  betakes  himself  to  its  protec- 
tion, and  its  door  being  necessarily  open  the  wind  can  enter  freely 
It  is  therefore  found  that  at  all  other  seasons  but  the  summei 
quarter  two  or  three  weeks  at  least  must  be  devoted  to  the  harden- 
ing of  the  skin  to  bear  the  climate  out  of  doors.  This  is  done  by 
first  of  all  removing  the  clothes  by  degrees,  avoiding  all  attempts 
at  dressing,  so  as  to  allow  the  scurf  to  accumulate  and  protect  the 
skin,  and  then  changing  the  warm  stable  for  a  cooler  box,  which 
may  be'  closed  at  first,  and  day  by  day  left  more  and  more  open  to 
the  weather  by  admitting  the  air  through  its  various  apertures. 
If  the  horse  is  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  the  weather  is  cold 
and  wet,  the  turning  out  should  be  delayed  till  there  should  be  a 
change  for  the  better,  or  if  it  is  decided  on  at  all  risks  the  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  for  the  first  two  or  three  nights  to  bring  him 
under  some  dry  shelter,  avoiding,  ot  course,  a  warm  stable,  as 
doubly  injurious. 

When  unsoundness  of  the  feet  or  legs  is  the  inducement 
to  turn  out,  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  do  this  is  the 
summer  season,  the  choice  should  fall  upon  a  marsh.  Hard  ground 
will  increase  the  mischief,  and,  between  July  and  September,  al- 
though it  m%j  be  sod  just  at  one  particular  time,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  remain  so  long.  In  any  case  some  precaution  should 
lie  taken  against  the  horse  galloping  about  on  his  first  being  lei 
loose,  which,  from  the  joy  he  experiences  at  getting  his  liberty, 
he  almost  invariably  does.  To  prevent  this,  the  legs  should  b'^ 
Uistered  a  few  days  before,  so  as  to  seize  the  opportunity  wheu 
ihey  are  swollen,  stiff*,  and  sore,  and  when,  as  a  natural  conse* 
quence,  a  gallop  would  be  so  extremely  painful  as  to  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  A  cradle  must  be  kept  on  to  prevent  blem- 
ishes, but  this  is  no  more  objectionable  out  of  doors  than  in.  In 
almost  every  case  this  application  would  be  necessary  for  the  dis- 
eaaed  condition  of  the  extremities,  whether  the  horse  was  turned 

15 
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ont  or  not ;  bnt  it  is  bett«r  to  leiie  the  opponuoitj  nbile  tho  Itff 
ire  Btill  stiff  &n<l  Rore.  Fatten  or  hobblei  inaj  be  pat  on  the  fora- 
leps  with  tbe  unie  object,  if  tb«  feet  only  are  tne  Best  of  mis- 
chier;  but  to  inflttmed  joints  or  back  sinewg  they  are  not  so  well 
luilod,  fnim  the  pressure  they  produce  on  tbe  rormer,  and  the 
straiua  which  the;  cause  tc  tbe  Utter      After  a  few  d«7F'  libmty, 


Che  tendency  to  gnllop  will  be  lost,  and  as  the  legs  gradually  re- 
cover tlieir  eloiiticLty  the  horse  is  not  su  proDe  to  overdo  himself 
in  his  exercise,  and  will  generally  remain  conttnt  with  a  moderate 
pace ;  x>r,  if  the  legs  are  rery  uusound,  the  blister  may  be  ro- 
.   peated. 

The  renovation  or  the  kealth,  when  this  has  been  brokeu 
down  by  disease  or  hard  work,  is  best  effected  on  good  sound  up- 
lands. The  herbage  on  salt  marshes  will  Bomctimes  a|cree  with 
tho  horse  even  better  than  ordinary  meadow  grass,  but  this  forma 
the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  general. 
In  selecting  a  run  in  such  a  case  care  should  be  taken  tbat  the 
herbage  is  of  the  desired  nature,  the  best  proof  of  which  is  tbat 
it  has  agreed  with  horses  in  previous  seasons.  Experienced  jadgea 
ean  generally  pronounce  upon  the  probability  of  the  desired  leanh 
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After  inspeotiog  the  sitnation,  but  on  the  whole  their  opinion, 
however  well  founded,  b  not  so  much  to  be  relied  on  as  the  fact 
that  horses  have  actually  become  fresh  while  turned  out  there. 

The  fork  feet  should  always  be  protected  by  ^'tips/'  which 
are  merely  short  shoes  reaching  only  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the 
heels,  which  are  then  left  uncovered.  The  object  is  to  ayoid  the 
risk  of  breaking  away  the  toes,  which  is  incurred  whenever  the 
foot  is  battered  on  hard  ground,  as  it  often  is  when  it  is  stamped 
oontinnally,  as  horses  are  very  apt  to  do,  on  the  bare  surface  which 
is  kept  dry  beneath  a  sheltering  tree.  Here  the  flies  are  very  apt 
to  collect  around  the  horses,  and  to  get  rid  of  their  annoyance  the 
legs  are  constantly  in  motion.  If  the  full  shoe  is  left  on,  the  hind 
toe  is  very  apt  to  catch  its  heel  in  deep  ground,  and  tear  it  wholly 
or  partially  off;  and,  moreover,  it  is  too  often  neglected,  and  either 
the  heels  press  into  the  sole,  producing  corns,  or  they  confine  the 
frog,  and  lead  to  disease  of  that  important  organ.  Tips  may  safely 
be  left  on  without  removal  for  two  or  three  months,  whereas  shoes 
require  attending  to  every  three  or  four  weeks.  The  hind  shoes 
are  always  taken  off,  partly  because  the  hind  feet  are  not  so  liable 
to  be  broken  at  the  toes,  but  chiefly  because  they  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  other  animals  if  they  were  left  on  from  the  severe  dam- 
age which  is  done  by  a  kick  with  an  armed  heel. 

Horses  whose  jugular  veins  have  become  obliterated  from 
adhesive  inflammation  following  bleeding,  are  unfit  to  be  turned 
out  in  oonseauence  of  the  difficulty  which  is  presented  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  from  the  head  by  its  low  position  in  grazing. 
So  also  those  which  have  recently  suffered  from  staggers  should 
not  be  sent  out  to  grass,^  for  fear  of  the  position  causing  a  return 
of  the  disease. 

CARE  OF  8ADDLERT  AND  HARNESS. 

The  management  of  saddlery  must  have  a  treble  object 
Pint.^  the  groom  should  take  care  that  he  does  nothing  which  shall 
injure  the  horse.  Seccndli/,  he  must  have  a  due  regard  to  his 
master's  comfort  in  using  it.  And,  thirdfy^  he  must  please  the 
eye.  I  must  therefore  show  how  each  of  these  purposes  can  best 
be  effected. 

To  avoid  injuring  the  horse  the  groom  should  begin  when 
he  first  comes  in  from  work,  and  be/ore  he  removes  the  saddle  or 
collar.  It  is  ascertained  by  experience  that  if  these  are  taken  off 
when  the  skin  beneath  them  is  hot  and  sweating,  inflammation  will 
almost  surely  follow,  while  by  leaving  them  loosely  in  their  places 
for  a  short  time  no  injurious  effect  is  perceived.  If  a  groom  who 
is  master  of  his  business  is  watched  when  his  horses  come  in,  he 
will  be  se«*n  to  loosen  their  girths  and  lift  the  saddles  i^om  their 
baoks  for  a  second,  replacing  them  loosely,  and  leaving  them  thert 
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while  ho  takes  off  tne  bridles  %nd  makes  bis  arrangementa  fbi 
dressing.  In  harness-horses  eyerything  but  ihe  collars  maj  hi 
laken  off,  and  after  taming  them  to  remove  the  harness  and  traces, 
they  may  be  replaced  and  left  as  near  to  the  shoulder  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  horse  with  his  head  in  the  manger  will  allow.  This 
mlo  should  be  inyariabiy  followed  whenever  horses  come  into  tb« 
stable  after  having  done  any  amount  of  work.  If  they  have 
merely  gone  out  for  a  short  airing,  and  the  skin  beneath  the  saddle 
or  collar  is  not  even  damp,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  preeantion, 
and  the  saddle  or  collar  may  at  once  be  removed.  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  to  the  saddlery  in  reference  to  the  horse's  comfort  is  to 
dry  the  lining  carefully  before  it  is  again  used.  Even  the  lining 
of  harness-pads  should  be  attended  to,  and  in  the  winter  this  cannot 
be  done  without  placing  each  before  the  fire.  After  the  serge 
lining  is  dry,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  beat  the  stuffing  with  a 
stick,  so  as  to  remove  the  powdery  particles  left  by  the  sweat, 
which  soon  clog  up  the  interstices  and  form  a  matted  cake  with 
the  woollen  materials  used  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain. 

In  attending  to  the  coi^fort  of  the  master  the  groom 
must  take  care  to  keep  all  the  leather  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  hands  or  legs  perfectly  supple,  yet  so  clean  that  no  stain  is  left 
behind.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  get  off  the  saddle  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  morning  call,  and  find  the  insides  of  a 
light  pair  of  trousers  stained  all  the  way  down.  This  is  perfectly 
inexcusable,  and  its  occurrence  marks  the  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness of  a  servant  in  the  most  unmistakeable  manner.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  reins,  which  never  ou^^ht  to  soil  a  pair  of 
white  gloves.  Whenever  blacking  is  applied  to  harness  it  is 
impossible  altogether  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  leave  a  stain,  but 
if  it  is  carefiilly  put  on,  and  well  brushed,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  dry 
it  may  be  lightly  handled  with  impunity.  If  buckles  are  to  be 
altered,  the  {^oves  must  suffer,  and  for  this  reason,  when  gentlemen 
drive  their  own  horses,  they  generally  prefer  brown  driving  reins, 
which  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  riding  reins,  and  kept 
clean  accordingly.  The  following  directions  for  cleaning  saddles 
and  riding  bridles,  and  also  for  brown  driving  reins,  or  any  othei 
pans  of  the  harness  made  of  undyed  leather,  will  serve  the  pur 
pose  extremely  well.  As  long  as  the  leather  remains  dry  and 
dean  it  needs  no  attention,  but  when  it  is  wetted,  either  by  rain, 
or  by  the  water  necessary  for  cleaning  it  from  road  dust,  it  becomes 
hard  and  stiff,  and  must  be  softened  with  some  kind  of  oily  matter. 
Keat's-foot  oil  is  that  usually  employed,  but  for  saddles  it  is  rather 
of  too  greasy  a  nature,  being  apt  to  leave  a  mark  on  the  trousers 
if  it  has  been  liberally  applied.  The  best  application  is  deer's 
suet,  whi'sh  should  be  gently  warmed  and  rubbed  in  before  the 
leather  is  quite  dry  again,  after  being  wetted  ;  that  is  to  say,  whik 
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It  feioains  limp,  for  if  it  is  held  to  the  fire  long  enough,  all  wet 
leather  becomes  hard  and  stiff.  A  yery  little  oil  or  suet  will  snf- 
fiee,  if  it  is  used  as  soon  as  the  leather  is  nearly  dry,  after  each 
wetting,  but  when  leather  has  been  left  for  days  in  a  dry  place 
after  being  thoroughly  wet,  it  becomes  so  stiff  that  nothing  but  a 
good  soaking  with  oil  will  restore  its  pliability,  and  even  with  this 
it  remains  stiff  to  a  certain  extent,  unless  it  is  very  slightly  damped, 
in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the  oil.  Vegetable  oils,  with  the 
•ingle  exception  of  castor  oil,  are  too  much  inclined  to  become 
hard  to  suit  leather,  and  none  but  the  latter  should  ever  be  em- 
ployed. Its  nauseous  smell  is  an  objection  to  it,  but  otherwise  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  almost  as  well  as  neat's-foot.  Horse-fat, 
if  used  carefully,  and  in  very  small  quantities,  is  a  capital  applica- 
tion, but  one  liberal  dressing  with  it  spoils  the  look  of  leather, 
grring  it  a  sodden  appearance,  which  it  never  recovers. 

To   MAKE   SADDLERY   AND   HARNESS  LOOK  WELL   tO   the   eye, 

several  receipts,  and  directions  for  using  them,  are  necessarv ;  in- 
cluding the  following,  for  avoiding  injury  from  chemical  aecom- 
position : — 

(1.)  Do  not  allow  brass  or  plated  furniture  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  air  of  the  stable ;  for  the  ammonia  given  off  from  the  urine 
will  tarnish  them.  Gas,  also,  is  prejudicial ;  and  if  it  is  burned 
in  the  harness-room,  it  should  be  contained  within  a  glass  chamber, 
which  has  a  ventilating  shaft,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  products  of 
combustion  into  the  external  air.  Gas  stoves  are  particularly  pre- 
judicial ;  and,  indeed,  so  are  all  stoves  which  allow  the  fumes 
given  off  by  the  coals  to  pass  into  the  room. 

(2.)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  harness  is  taken  off,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  take  a  leather,  kept  specially  for  the  purpose,  and 
wipe  off  the  dust ;  sponging  with  a  damp  sponge  those  parts  which 
are  soiled  with  sweat.  If  the  traces,  belly-band,  &c.,  are  splashed 
with  mud,  wash  them  at  once ;  on  no  account  sodcing  them  in 
water,  or  using  more  of  it  than  is  necessary.  Dry  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  leathers.  If  the  black  dye  with  which  the 
leather  is  stained  has  come  off  to  any  serious  extent,  a  little  of  a 
solution  of  green  copperas  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not  often  neces- 
sary. Unbuckle  the  bits  from  the  bridle,  put  them  in  clean  water 
lor  a  short  time,  then  take  them  out,  and  remove  every  particle  of 
dirt  from  them.  Dry  with  the  leather,  and  rub  a  very  little  neat'ft- 
foot  oil  on  them.  Before  they  are  used  again,  they  must  be  polished 
with  the  dry  leather,  aided  by  a  little  silver  sand,  if  they  have 
become  a<  all  rusty.  The  curb-chain  will  always  want  rubbing 
loosely  in  the  hand  with  a  little  silver  sand,  finishing  with  the 
leather. 

Black  harness  must  be  kept  constantly  polished  by  hand- 
brushing  it  with  some  composition  specially  prepared  for  the  pur< 
20 
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poBO.  This  most  be  of  b  greasy  or  vazj  nstare,  to  proTent  tha 
nin  from  dusolving  it,  &□<!  wBBhing  it  off  apon  tho  ooat  of  lbs 
horae.  One  or  other  of  the  following  compoaitioDS  will  answer  Uw 
pnrpOM: 

KMtPM  rO*  HAKFHI  Bl^01tll«. 

No.  I. 

Spirit  of  TtirpcQtitie    .  .  .         1  pt. 

Beeiwnx  .        4  oi. 

ProuiHii  Blag  .  .  .         I  oi. 

LuDpBlirk    .  .        lot. 

Slice  the  wkx  very  thin,  pui  it  io  >  j>r  >nd  poor  od  the  turpeniina.     I  ti 

It  itud  twcDtj-fonr  honn,  then  grind  the  olher  ingredieDU  logctlicr  on  ■ 

■Ume  or  UMble  almb,  utd  mix  carcfnllv  ap.     It  must  be  kepr  in  a  cottrei 

dn  box. 

No.  1. 
Telte  iii«  ibore  composition  and  add  ilie  Tolloiriiig,  vhich  improrci  the 

Spirit  Vamith  .         1  pt. 

Gam  Benzoic  ■  .  •  ■        3  ot- 
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MounHiig  and  Dismounting — The  Seat — Managanent  of  l/u 
Reins~~Modes  of  Starting  the  Horse  into  his  Vantms  Paces — 
Ridiftg  to  Hounds — Oiit-Joor  Vices  and  Bad  Habits. 

uodntiha  and  di8h0untinq. 
The  oklxbbated  Rabet 
has  reoentlj  gireo  ub  a  new 
light  apon  the  mbjeot,  wfaioh 
ii  quite  at  Titriance  with  those 
directions  which  have  hitherto 
been  considered  to  be  Ihe  cor- 
rect oneainthiscoontrj,  ThoB, 
Captain  Bichardsoa,  in  hia  val-  - 
aable  work  on  Horsemanship, 
adviBes  as  follows : — -"  Stand 
oppoute  the  neu- fore-foot  of  -uui.- 

ue  horse,  place  the  left  band 
on  the  neck  near  to  the  withers,  havint;  the  back  of  the  hand  to  th* 
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horac's  head,  and  the  reins  lying  in  front  of  the  hand.  Take  np 
the  reins  with  the  right  hand,  put  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand 
between  them,  and  draw  them  through  until  you  feel  the  mouth 
of  the  horse ;  turn  the  remainder  of  the  reins  along  the  inside  of 
the  loft  hand,  let  it  fall  over  the  fore-finger  on  the  off-side,  and 
place  the  thumb  upon  the  reins.  Twist  a  lock  of  the  mane  round 
the  thumb  or  fore-finger,  and  close  the  hand  firmly  upon  the  reins. 
Take  the  stirrup  in  the  right  hand,  and  place  the  left  toe  in  it  as 
far  as  the  ball ;  let  the  knee  press  against  the  flap  of  the  saddle, 
to  prevent  the  point  of  the  toe  from  irritating  the  side  of  the  horse; 
seise  the  eantle  of  the  saddle  with  the  right  hand,  and  spritigins; 
up  from  the  right  toe,  throw  the  right  leg  clear  over  the  horse, 
oominz  gently  into  the  saddle  by  staying  the  weight  of  the  body 
with  the  right  hand  resting  on  the  right  side  of  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle;  put  the  right  toe  in  the  stirrup."  Now  this  is  in  the  main 
applicable  to  a  man  of  five  feet  ten  inches  or  six  feet,  but  to  u 
shorter  individual  attempting  to  mount  a  horse  of  fifteen  hands 
three  inches,  it  is  an  impossibility,  simply  because  he  cannot  reach 
the  eantle  from  the  same  position  which  enables  him  to  hold  the 
stirrup  in  the  left  hand.  The  Captain  is  also  wrong,  in  my  opinion, 
in  directing  that  the  body  should  be  raised  into  the  saddle  directly 
from  the  ground,  with  one  movement.  This  will  always  bring  the 
rider  down  into  the  saddle  with  a  very  awkward  jerk;  and  the 
proper  direction  is  to  raise  the  body  straight  up  till  both  feet  are 
on  a  level  with  the  stirrup-iron,  and  then  with  the  left  leg  held 
against  the  flap  of  the  saddle  by  the  left  hand  on  the  pommel,  the 
right  leg  is  easily  thrown  over  the  eantle,  and  the  body  may  be 
kept  in  the  first  position  until  the  horse  is  quiet,  if  he  is  plunging 
or  rearing.  A  short  man  can  generally  place  his  foot  in  the  stir- 
rup while  held  in  his  hand,  but  it  should  be  known  that  all  cannot 
do  this,  because  I  have  seen  young  riders  much  vexed  at  finding 
that  they  could  not  possibly  do  what  is  directed.  Most  of  our 
writers  on  horsemanship  are  of  the  military  school,  and  endeavor 
to  cut  every  one's  cloth  by  their  own  coats.  They  are  able  to  do 
certain  things  easily,  and  so  are  their  men,  because  they  are  mostly 
of  the  height  already  specified,  but  as  sportsmen  and  civil  eques- 
trians are  of  all  heights,  1  shall  endeavor  to  accommodate  my  re- 
marks to  all  heights  and  classes.  In  all  cases  the  rider  should 
stand  at  the  shoulder,  though  with  a  short  man  it  is  much  easier 
to  mount  a  tall  horse  from  the  hind-quarter,  but  the  danger  of 
kicking  is  very  great ;  and  even  in  mounting  with  ^'  a  leg,''  in  the 
jockey  style,  I  have  known  the  thigh  very  nearly  broken  by  a 
kick.  If  the  hand  can  steady  the  stirrup  it  should  do  so,  but  if 
the  person  is  too  short,  the  foot  can  be  placed  in  the  stirrup  with- 
out its  aid ;  then  taking  the  reins  between  the  fingers,  much  as 
directed  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  and  graspinf:;  a  lock  of  the 
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mane  with  the  finger  aod  thumh,  the  body  is  raised  till  the  right 
foot  IB  brought  to  a  IatbI  with  the  left,  when  the  right  hand  seiaes 
the  cantle,  and  witli  the  left  grasping  the  pommel,  the  body  ia 
steadied  for  a  short  time,  which,  in  the  ordinary  mount,  is  almost 
imperceptible,  but  in  a  fidgety  horse  is  sometimes  of  consideiable 
length.  The  leg  is  now  thrown  gently  over  the  saddle,  and  as  it 
reaches  the  can  tie  the  hand  is  withdrawn,  after  which  the  body 
sinks  into  the  saddle  in  an  easy  and  graceful  manner.  The  right 
foot  is  then  placed  in  the  stirrup,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
right  hand  holding  it. 

Sucn  IS  THE  English  method.  Mr.  Rarey,  in  opposition  to 
ihis  plan,  advises  that  the  right  hand  and  arm  shall  be  thrown  over 
the  saddle,  the  horseman  standing  with  his  back  to  the  quarters, 
and  thus  incurring  the  chance  of  being  severely  kicked. 

THE  SEAT. 

The  position  of  the  rider  in  the  saddle,  called  *'  the  seat/' 
admits  of  several  variations  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  he 
is  devoted,  but  it  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  length  of  the  stir- 
rups. In  the  military  style  these  are  so  long  that  the  weight  of 
the  body  Is  conveyed  to  the  saddle  by  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  or 
*'  fork"  alone,  while  in  that  adopted  in  the  East  this  part  scarcely 
touches  the  saddle,  and  the  breech  and  feet  distribute  the  weight 
between  them.  Colonel  Greenwood,  who  is  the  only  military  writer 
on  horsemanship  that  can  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  the  road,  tells 
us — ''  There  is  one  direction  which  I  think  applies  to  all  seats. 
Turn  the  thigh  from  the  hip,  so  as  to  bring  the  hollow  to  the  sad- 
dle ;  this  places  the  foot  straight  to  the  front,  with  the  heel  out 
and  the  toe  in.  Trotting  without  stirrups  on  the  thigh  only,  with 
the  heel  down  and  the  toe  up,  shoulders  back,  a  snaffle  rein  in 
each  hand  like  a  rough-rider,  is  the  best  possible  position  for  sit- 
ting." Now  the  latter  part  of  this  is  quite  true,  but  the  former  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  my  own  experience,  for  if  the  short 
stirrups  of  the  Eastern  horseman  are  adopted,  the  hollow  of  the 
thieh  cannot  be  brought  to  the  saddle,  yet  this  style  he  admits  ui 
**  admirable  in  its  way."  Dismissing  then  the  military  seat  for 
which  Colonel  Greenwood's  directions  may  suffice,  I  may  assert 
that,  in  the  ordinary  English  style,  there  are  four  points  necessary 
to  bti  considered;  namely,  (1)  the  position  of  the  weight,  which  will 
be  mainly  influenced  by  (2)  the  position  of  the  knees  well  forward 
on  the  flap,  (3)  the  proper  length  of  the  stirrup-leathers,  and  (4) 
the  carriage  of  the  body.  If  the  weight  is  not  laid  upon  the 
middle  of  the  saddle,  which  is  the  axis  of  the  *^  see-saw "  motion 
made  in  the  gallop,  it  has  to  bo  raised  at  every  stride,  and  thus 
additional  labor  is  thrown  on  thf  horse.  With  Long  stirrups  in  the 
militaiy  style  this  is  of  necessity  done;  but,  with  short  stirrupa 
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(he  knees  are  often  placed  on  the  flape  behind  the  leathers,  and 
then  the  breech  remains  close  to  the  cantle  and  sometimes  almost 
overlapping  it  To  get  the  length  of  leather  adapted  to  most  men, 
though  there  are  occasionally  exceptions,  the  rider  should  sit  well 
on  his  forky  and  then  the  stirrups  should  be  taken  up  or  let  down 
till  they  jujit  touch  the  ankle  bone.  For  road  riding  this  enables 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh  to  touch  the  saddle,  because  the  ball  of  the 
foot  being  on  the  stirrup,  the  heel  is  down  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
it;  whilst,  in  the  hunting-field,  as  the  stirrup  is  worn  ''  home,"  the 
knee  is  carried  higher  and  more  forward  on  the  saddle,  and  the 
weight  is  distributed  between  it,  the  breech,  and  the  foot.  With 
regard  to  the  carriage  of  the  body,  all  the  directions  in  the  world 
will  not  make  it  eaay,  and  without  the  supervision  of  a  master,  or 
friend,  to  point  out  defects,  no  one  can  be  sure  that  he  is  sitting 
in  a  good,  much  less  an  elegant  style.  It  is  not  possible  even  to 
know  that  the  shoulders  are  square,  or  that  the  body  is  not  carried 
on  one  side,  defects  which  I  have  known  persisted  in  fbr  vears 
without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 
rider,  who  would  gladly  have  rectified  them  if  he  had  known  of 
their  existence.  One  rule  may,  however,  be  given,  namely,  that 
no  effort  should  be  made  to  move  in  any  direction,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  every  endeavor  should  be  directed  to  keep  the  body 
and  legs  as  still  as  the  action  of  the  horse  will  allow,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  opposite  extreme  of  stiffness  is  almost  equally  bad. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BEINS. 

There  are  three  distinct  modes  of  holding  and  managing 
the  reins.  In  the  first,  adopted  by  the  military  school,  the  left 
hand  does  all,  without  any  assistance  from  the  right,  which  is  occu- 
pied with  the  sword,  lance,  or  carbine.  In  the  second,  the  left 
hand  holds  the  reins,  aided  occasionally  by  the  right ;  and  in  the 
third,  or  "  two-handed  method,"  the  reins  are  permanently  held 
one  in  each  hand.  The  first  of  these  is  only  needed  in  the  manhge^ 
and  I  therefore  shall  not  allude  to  it ;  while  the  last  requires  no 
description,  further  than  to  mention  that  it  is  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  colt-breaker,  and  that  it  gives  far  more  control  over  the 
mouth  than  either  of  the  others.  As  single  and  double  reins 
are  differently  placed  in  the  hand,  a  description  of  each  will  be 
necessary. 

The  single  rein  is  held  by  placing  all  the  fingers  but  the  first 
between  the  two  leathers,  and  then,  making  both  turn  over  that 
one,  they  are  firmly  held  by  pressing  the  thumb  against  it.  This 
gives  a  firm  grajsp,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  of  either  being 
pulled  tighter  than  the  other  by  turning  the  wrist.  To  shorten 
the  grasp,  the  right  hand  has  only  to  lay  hold  of  the  loose  part  of 
the  rein,  and  then  the  left,  sliding  forwards  towards  the  neck,  caii 
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elose  wherever  it  may  be  desired.     Id  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
elbow  is  hell  against  the  side,  the  thnmb  should  always  point 
towards  the  horse's  ears ;  and  the  nearer  the  little  finger  can  be 
carried  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  the  better.     In  using  the 
single  rein,  the  management  of  the  mouth,  if  a  good  one^  is  easy 
enough )  nevertheless,  there  are  various  directions  for  the  purpose 
adopted  in  different  schools,^  which  are  dependent  upon  altogether 
oonflicting  principles.     Every  tyro  knows  that  the  horse  turns  to 
the  loft  by  puUine  the  left  rein,  and  to  the  right  by  pulling  the 
opposite  one ;  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  do  this  by  one 
hand  only.     Now,  this  with  the  single  rein  is  easily  effected  by 
raising  the  thumb  towards  the  right  shoulder,  when  the  right  rein  is 
to  be  pulled,  or  by  drawing  the  little  finger  towards  the  fork  for  the 
lefl;  in  both  cases  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  without  lifting  the  whole 
hand.     But  over  and  above  this  action  on  the  mouth,  and  in  many 
cases  independent  of  it,  is  a  movement  which,  in  trained  horses, 
is  capable  of  much  greater  delicacy,  and  which  depends  upon  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  for  its  due  performance.     It  is 
effected  by  turning  the  whole  hand  to  the  right  or  left,  without 
any  wrixt  ctction,  so  as  to  press  the  right  rein  against  the  neck,  in 
order  to  cause  a  turn  to  the  left,  and  the  lefl  rein  against  the  neck 
fot  the  opposite  purpose;  at  the  same  time  rather  slackening  the 
reins,  so  as  not  to  bear  upon  the  mouth  by  so  doing.     In  this  way 
a  horse  may  be  turned  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  nicety  and 
smoothness  than  by  acting  .on  the  corner  of  his  mouth.     But 
highly-broken  horses,  such  as  the  military  troop-horses,  are  often 
too  much  used  to  their  bits  to  answer  to  this  slight  and  delicate 
manipulation;  and  therefore  it  is  eschewed  by  Captain  Richardson, 
as  well  as  by  Colonel  Greenwood,  but,  strangely  enough,  for  oppo- 
site reasons,  and  each  attempting  to  substitute  a  very  different 
process  for  it.     I  am  well  aware  that  some  horses  can  never  be 
taught  it,  but  roust  always  have  a  bearing  made  on  the  mouth 
before  they  will  turn ;  yet,  when  it  can  be  inculcated,  it  makes  the 
animal  so  tractable  and  agreeable  to  ride,  that  it  is  a  highly  desira- 
blo  accomplishment;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  join  in  condemning 
lis  use,  but  should  rejoice  if  it  could  in  all  cases  be  fully  developed. 
The  double  rein  is  usually  held  by  those  who  ride  for  plea- 
sure in  this  country  as  follows : — Begin  by  taking  up  the  snaffle- 
rein,  and  place  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  between  its  two  por- 
tions; then  lay  hold  of  the  curb-rein,  and  either  hook  it  loosely 
on  to  the  little  finger,  if  not  immediately  wanted,  or  draw  it  up  to 
the  requisite  degree  of  tightness  and  turn  it  over  the  fore  finger, 
when  it  will  lie  upon  the  snaffle-rein,  and,  together  with  it,  will  bt 
gripped  by  the  thumb.     By  adopting  this  plan,  the  curb-rein  \» 
always  at  the  command  of  the  right  hand ;  and  it  may  be  shortened 
6r  lot  out  in  a  momenC,  which  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  every 
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day^B  ride.  The  hand  is  held  as  with  the  Binele  rein,  with  the 
thumb  pointing  to  the  horse's  ears ;  in  turning,  however,  there  is 
much  less  power  of  bearing  on  either  side  of  the  bit  by  raising 
the  thumb  or  lowering  the  little  finger,  because  the  distance  be- 
tween the  snaffle-reins  is  only  half  wnat  it  was,  and  therefore  the 
mode  of  turning  by  pressure  upon  the  neck  is  doubly  desirable ; 
and  hence  its  general  adoption  in  those  cases  where  double-reinod 
bridles  are  used,  as  in  the  field  and  on  the  road.  Sometimes,  to 
obviate  this  objection,  the  snaffle-reins  are  placed  as  in  the  single- 
reined  bridle,  outside  the  little  finger,  and  then  the  curb  is  hooked 
over  the  ring-finger,  between  the  snaffle-reins,  so  os  to  allow  of  the 
full  manipulation  of  the  mouth  by  the  hand,  without  bearing  upon 
the  neck.  But  the  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  curb  cannot  be 
shortened  without  releasing  the  snaffle ;  and  therefore  the  horse 
must  either  be  ridden  on  the  curb  alone  while  this  process  is  be- 
ing effected,  or  his  head  must  be  loosed  altogether;  whereas,  in 
the  other  mode,  his  mouth  is  still  under  the  control  of  the  snaffle 
all  the  time  that  the  curb  is  being  let  out  or  taken  in. 

The  ATTAINMENT  OF  ^'  GOOD  HANDS,"  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood a  light  and  delicate  handling  of  the  reins,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  aim  of  every  rider.  The  most  delicate  mouth  in  the  world 
is  soon  spoilt  by  bearing  heavily  on  it,  as  is  too  often  done  by 
grooms,  and,  indeed,  by  the  average  run  of  our  horsemen.  So 
also  in  hunting,  if  the  horse  is  not  allowed  his  head  in  making  his 
effort,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  fail  in  exactly  doing  what  he 
meant,  and  will  hit  timber,  if  he  is  put  at  that  class  of  fence, 
or  will  drop  his  hind  legs  into  the  ditch,  if  there  is  one.  Bad 
riders  use  the  reins  as  a  means  of  balancing  themselves  in  the 
saddle,  and  this  is  especially  done  in  the  hunting-field,  where  they 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  maintain  their  seats  without  the  aid  thus 
afforded  to  the  proper  grip  and  balance.  Every  one  in  learning  to 
ride  ought  to  be  taught  to  go  through  all  the  paces,  and  to  jump 
the  bar  without  any  reins  in  his  hand ;  and  wnen  he  finds  he  is 
able  to  do  without  them,  he  will  learn  to  use  them  only  in  the  way 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

MODES  OF  8TARTINQ  THE  HORSE  INTO  HIS  VARIOUS 

PACES. 

To  MAKE  A  HORSE  Start  off  in  a  quick  walk,  when  he  is  not 
inclined  to  do  so,  either  from  being  too  fresh  or  too  raw,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  I  have  often  ridden  one  for  several  days  in 
succession,  before  I  could  make  him  settle  down  to  a  fair  walk, 
and  even  then  the  slightest  excitement  would  upset  all  my  apparent 
previous  progress.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  horses  pos- 
sessed of  such  elastic  joints,  that  they  could  '^  jog"  at  a  rate  much 
■lower  than  they  couli^  walk.     Here  restraint  by  the  bridle  is  out 
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of  the  question,  and  any  excitement  by  the  voice  or  heel  inoreaMf 
the  jog  into  a  full  trot,  without  passing  through  any  intermediate 
stage.  The  difficulty  consists  in  the  fact  that  for  a  perfect  walk 
the  head  must  be  at  liberty,  and  when  this  is  allowed  to  a  generoiui 
horse,  he  is  inclined  to  go  off  at  a  rate  faster  than  suffices  for  the 
pace  in  question.  The  only  plan,  therefore,  is  to  ride  such  horses 
quietly,  till  they  are  leg  weary,  whatever  the  number  of  hours  may 
be  required,  and  then  it  is  possible  to  loose  their  heads  without 
their  taking  advantage  of  the  liberty  to  go  off  "  at  score."  In- 
deed, in  the  walk,  the  head  should  never  be  much  confined,  and 
yet  the  rider  should  not  entirely  leave  it  uncootrolled ;  the  finest 
possible  touch  is  enough,  so  that  on  any  trip  the  hand  is  at  once 
informed  of  it  by  the  drop  of  the  head,  when,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of 
the  bridle,  not  too  forcible,  it  rouses  the  horse,  and  prevents  his 
falling.  It  is  not  that  he  is  kept  up.  by  pulling  the  rein,  but  that 
he  is  roused  by  it  and  made  to  exert  himself,  for  many  horses  seem 
regardless  of  &lls,  and  would  be  down  twenty  times  a  day  if  they 
were  not  stimulated  by  the  heel  and  bit.  Confinement  of  the  head 
in  the  walk  is  absolutely  injurious,  and  more  frequently  causes  a 
fall  than  saves  one.  A  good  walker  will  go  on  nodding  his  head 
to  each  step,  more  or  less  as  it  is  a  long  or  a  short  one;  and  if  this 
jodding  is  prevented  by  the  heavy  hand  of  the  rider,  the  fore-foot 
is  not  properly  stretched  forward,  the  step  is  crippled,  and  very 
often  the  toe  strikes  the  ground;  when,  if  the  head  were  at  liberty, 
it  would  clear  it  well.  Li  horses  which  are  apt  to  stumble  in  the 
walk,  I  have  generally  found  that  a  loose  rein,  with  the  curb  held 
ready  for  a  check,  is  the  safest  plan ;  and  then  the  horse  soon  finds 
that  he  is  punished  the  moment  he  stumbles,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  learns  to  recover  himself  almost  before  he  is  reminded. 
I  do  not  like  the  spur  or  the  whip  so  well,  because  the  use  of  either 
makes  the  horse  spring  forward,  and  often  blunder  again  in  his 
hurry  to  avoid  this  kind  of  punishment.  The  check  of  the  curb, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  him  recover  himself  without  extra 
progress,  or  rather  by  partially  stopping  him,  and  thus  he  is  better 
able  to  avoid  his  fall.  The  body  is  allowed  to  yield  slightly  to  the 
motions  of  the  horse,  but  not  to  waddle  from  side  to  side,  as  is 
sometimes  seen.  Some  horses  do  not  stir  the  rider  at  all,  while 
others  throw  him  about  and  fatigue  him  greatly;  and  this  may 
generally  be  foretold  when  the  tail  sways  much  from  side  to  side 
in  the  walk,  which  is  caused  by  the  over-long  stride  of  the  horse, 
a  very  desirable  accomplishment  in  the  race-horse  or  hunter,  bul 
not  in  the  hack. 

The  joo  trot  is  a  pace  that  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in 
effecting,  and  on  the  contrary,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the  rider  is 
often  engaged  for  hours  or  days  in  breaking  the  young  horse  of  it. 

The  regular  trot  is  generally  easy  to  produce,  but  sometimefl 
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ffhaa  ihe  canter  has  been  much  adopted,  it  la  noi  bo  readily  effected 
The  best  plan  is  as  follows : — Take  hold  of  both  the  reins  of  the 
snaffle,  and  bear  firmly,  but  steadily,  upon  the  month,  lean  slightly 
forwards  in  the  saddle,  press  the  legs  against  the  horse's  sides,  and 
ose  die  peculiar  click  of  the  tongue,  which  serves  as  an  encour- 
affement  to  the  horse  on  all  occasions.  If  properly  trained,  he 
will  now  fall  at  once  into  the  trot,  but  if  he  breaks  into  a  cantor 
or  gallop,  he  must  be  checked  and  restrained  into  a  walK,  or  a 
"  jog-trot."  Where  the  horse  has  been  much  used  to  canter,  and 
can  go  at  that  pace  as  slowly  as  he  walks,  there  is  often  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  him  trot,  for  no  restraint,  short  of  a  total  halt, 
will  prevent  the  canter.  In  such  oases,  laying  hold  of  an  ear  will 
often  succeed,  by  making  the  animal  drop  his  head,  which  move- 
ment interferes  with  the  canter,  and  generally  leads  to  a  trot  The 
rising  in  the  stirrups  is  generally  practised  in  civil  life,  as  being 
far  less  fatiguing  to  both  horse  and  rider;  but  in  the  military 
schools  the  opposite  style  is  inculcated,  because  among  a  troop  of 
horse  it  has  a  very  bad  effect  if  a  number  of  men  are  bobbing  up 
and  down,  out  of  all  time.  If  it  were  possible,  for  all  to  rise  to- 
gether, perhaps  the  offence  against  military  precision  might  be 
pardoned ;  but  as  horses  will  not  all  step  together,  so  men  cannot 
all  rise  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are 
doomed  to  bump  upon  the  sheep-skins  in  a  very  tiresome  manner, 
fatiguing  alike  to  man  and  horse.  This  rising  in  the  saddle  of  itself, 
encourages  horses  which  have  been  accustomed  to  it  to  trot  in 
preference  to  any  other  pace,  and  they  understand  the  &intest  in- 
dication of  it  as  a  sign  that  this  particular  pace  is  to  be  commenced, 
and  trot  accordingly.  The  civilian's  mode  of  riding  the  trot  is  as 
follows : — At  the  precise  moment  when  the  hind  and  fore  legs  are 
making  their  effort  to  throw  the  horse  forward  in  progression,  the 
body  of  the  rider  is  thrown  forcibly  into  the  air,  in  some  horses  to 
00  great  an  extent  as  to  make  a  young  rider  feel  as  if  he  never 
should  come  down  again.  After  reaching  the  utmost  height,  how- 
ever, the  body  falls,  and  reaches  the  saddle  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  next  effort,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  trot  lasts.  In  this  way,  the 
horse  absolutely  carries  no. weight  at  all  during  half  his  time,  and 
the  action  and  reaction  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  trot  is  accel- 
erated rather  than  retarded  by  the  weight.  No  horse  can  fairly 
trot  above  twelve  miles  or  thirteen  miles  an  hour  without  this  rising, 
though  he  may  run  or  pace  in  the  American  style,  so  that  it  is  not 
only  to  savo  the  rider's  bones  but  also  to  ease  the  horse  that  this 
practice  has  been  introduced,  and  holds  its  ground  in  spite  of  the 
want  of  military  sanction.  It  is  here  as  with  the  seat ;  utility  is 
sacrificed  to  appearances ;  and  whenever  the  long  and  weak  seat  of 
tho  barrack-yard  is  supplanted  by  the  firm  seat  of  the  civilian,  I 
shall  expect  to  see  the  rising  in  the  trot  abandoned,  but  certainly 
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BOt  till  then  The  military  length  \b  not  now  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago;  and  perhaps  some  time  or  other  soldiers  may  adopt  the 
rise,  hut  I  am  afraid  not  nntil  they  have  produced  many  thousanda 
more  sore  hacks  than  they  need  have  done  if  they  had  never  prac- 
tised it.  In  the  trot,  the  foot  should  bear  strongly  on  the  stirrup, 
with  the  heel  well  down,  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  pressing  on  the 
footppiece  of  the  stirrup,  so  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ankle  takes  off 
the  jar,  and  prevents  the  double  rise,  which  in  some  rough  horses 
is  very  apt  to  be  produced.  The  knees  should  always  be  main- 
tained exactly  in  the  same  place,  without  that  shifting  motion  which 
is  so  common  with  bad  riders,  and  the  legs  should  be  held  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  knee  downwards.  The  chest  should  be  well 
forward,  and  the  waist  in,  the  rise  nearly  upright,  but  slightly 
forward,  and  as  easily  as  can  be  effected  without  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  rider,  and  rather  restraining  than  adding  to  the  throw  of 
the  horse 

GrOOD  HANDS  and  a  quiet  seat  only,  with  the  aid  of  a  curb  bit 
properly  adapted  to  the  mouth,  are  required  to  develop  the  canter, 
by  restraining  the  gallop ;  but  to  make  a  horse  start  off  at  once, 
with  a  lead  of  either  leg  as  desired,  is  altogether  another  matter. 
To  do  this,  the  canter  with  either  leg  leading  must  first  be  com- 
pletely taught,  80  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  horse 
display  that  particular  pace  at  any  time.  Then  just  at  the  moment 
before  starting,  pull  the  rein,  and  press  the  heel  on  the  side  oppo- 
site  to  the  leg  which  it  is  desired  the  horse  should  lead.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  obvious  enough ;  every  horse  in  starting  to  canter 
(and  many  even  in  the  canter  itself)  turns  himself  slightly  across 
his  line  of  progress,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  lead  with  that  leg 
which  he  thereby  advances.  Thus  supposing  a  horse  is  going  to 
lead  off  with  the  off-foreleg,  he  turns  his  head  to  the  left  and  his 
croup  to  the  right,  and  then  easily  gets  his  off-leg  before  and  his 
near-leg  behind  into  the  line  which  is  being  taken.  Now,  to  com- 
pel him  to  repeat  this  action,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  him  in 
the  same  way,  by  pulling  his  head  to  the  lefl,  and  by  touching 
him  with  the  left'  heel,  after  which  he  is  made  to  canter  by  excit- 
ing him  with  the  voice  or  whip,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  he  is 
restrained  by  the  curb.  When  once  this  lead  is  commenced,  the 
hold  on  the  curb  and  pressure  on  the  legs  may  be  quite  equal ;  but 
if,  while  the  canter  is  maintained,  it  is  desired  to  change  the  lead- 
ing leg,  the  horse  must  be  collected  and  roused  by  the  bit  and  voice, 
and  then  reversing  the  pull  of  the  reins  and  the  leg-pressure,  from 
that  previously  practised,  so  as  to  turn  the  horse  in  the  oppositt 
way  to  that  in  which  he  was  started,  he  will  generally  be  compelled 
CO  change  his  lead,  which  is  called  *'  changing  his  leg."  The  seat 
in  this  space  is  a  very  easy  one,  the  knees  taking  a  very  gentle  hold 
of  tho  saddle,  the  feet  not  bearing  strongly  upon  the  stirrups,  and 
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the  body  tolerably  upright  in  the  saddle.  TLo  hands  must  not  be 
too  low,  but  should  keep  a  very  gentle  but  constant  pressuie  upon 
the  bit,  and  should,  if  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  co  diop  the 
canter,  rouse  the  mouth  by  a  very  slight  reminder,  and  also  stimu- 
late the  spirits  by  the  voice  or  whip. 
Th£  qallop  being  generally,  though  not  always,  his  fastest 

f>Ace,  the  horse  may  be  forced  into  it  readily  enough  by  the  stimu- 
us  of  the  voice,  whip,  or  spurs.  Sometimes  very  ^t  trotters  can- 
not gallop  so  fast  as  they  can  trot,  but  these  are  rare  exceptional 
and  need  not  be  considered  in  any  other  light.  It  is  therefore 
useless  to  describe  the  mode  of  starting  this  pace ;  but  some  allu- 
sion may  advantageously  be  made  to  the  best  method  of  riding  it. 
There  are 'two  seats  adopted,  the  ordinary  one  being  to  sit  down 
into  the  saddle  and  keep  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  but  another 
being  also  practised  called  standing  in  the  stirrups.  The  former  is 
the  usual  seat,  and  it  is  only  in  racing  or  in  the  very  fust  gallop 
at  other  times  that  the  latter  is  adopted.  In  sitting  down  the  feet 
may  be  either  resting  on  the  ball  of  the  toe,  as  in  the  other  paces, 
or  with  the  stirrup  '^  home"  to  th*"  boot,  as  is  common  in  all  field- 
riding.  The  body  is  thrown  easily  and  slightly  back,  the  knees 
take  firm  hold,  the  rider  being  careful  not  to  grip  the  horse  so  tight 
as  to  distress  him,  which  fault  I  have  known  very  muscular  men 
oflen  commit.  The  hands  should  be  low,  with  sufficient  pull  at  the 
mouth  to  restrain,  but  not  to  annoy  him  and  make  him  "fight/' 
and  if  he  is  inclined  to  get  his  head  down  too  much,  or  the  re- 
verse, they  must  be  raised  or  lowered  accordingly.  When  the 
standing  in  the  stirrups  is  to  be  practised,  the  weight  is  thrown 
upon  them,  steadving  it  with  the  knees  and  thighs,  which  should 
keep  firm  hold  of  the  saddle.  The  seat  of  the  body  is  carried  well 
back,  while  at  the  same  time  the  loin  is  slightly  arched;  but  by 
this  combined  action  the  weight  is  not  hanging  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  horse,  as  it  would  be,  and  often  is,  when  the  breech  is  raised 
from  the  saddle  and  brought  almost  over  the  pommel,  with  the 
eyes  of  the  rider  looking  down  his  horse's  forehead,  or  veiy  nearly 
so.  If  a  jockey  of  more  than  seven  or  eight  stone,  with  a  good 
seat,  is  watched,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  leg  does  not  doscena 
straight  from  the  knee,  but  that  it  is  slightly  thrown  back  from 
that  line,  and  consequently  that  his  centre  of  gravity  is  behind  it, 
so  that  he  can,  by  stiffening  the  joint,  carry  his  body  as  far  behind  it 
as  his  stirrup  is,  without  ceasing  to  stand  in  it.  Very  light  jockeys 
adopt  a  somewhat  different  seat,  riding  with  longer  stirrups  and 
throwing  their  weight  greatly  on  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  while 
they  raise  the  breech  entirely  from  the  saddle,  but  only  for  a  com- 
paratively small  distance.  This  gives  them  a  strong  hold  of  their 
norses,  without  which,  being  so  small,  they  could  not  ride  them 
Standing  in  the  stirrups  cannot  long  be  maintained  without  fatigu 
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to  tlie  rider,  and  it  ia  onlj  adopted  in  racing;  or  in  short  g&llopt 
over  bad  grouad,  as  in  bontiDg,  when  there  is  a  deep  piece  of  tai- 
iow,  or  a  steep  hill,  or  any  other  kind  of  ground  calculated  to  tire 

che  horse. 

RIDING  TO  HOUNDS. 

The  kind  of  seat  generally  adopted  in  riding  to  hounds  has 
been  already  described,  and  I  need  not  therefore  allude  to  it  again. 
I  may,  however,  remind  the  tyro  that  the  less  he  depends  upon 
balance,  and  the  stronger  hold  he  can  get  of  the  saddle  with  his 
knees  and  calves,  the  more  likely  he  will  be  to  avoid  a  fall  without 
his  horse  coming  down  also.  If  this  accident  happens,  a  loose  seat 
sometimes  befriends  the  rider  by  causing  him  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  way  of  the  horse,  but  in  the  long  run  the  man  who  has  a  strung 
grip  of  his  saddle  will  fare  the  best.  Gtood  hands  and  judgment 
are  equally  necessary,  and  the  combination  of  these  three  qualities 
makes  up  the  finished  performer  across  country,  always  supposing 
the  presence  of  nerve  in  addition. 

There  are  certain  rules  adopted  in  all  hunting  countries, 
which  must  be  stringently  carried  out  in  order  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  hounds  and  horsemen,  and  avoid  those  disputes  which  would 
otherwise  constantly  occur  between  riders  jealous  of  each  other's 
prowess.  These  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  plain  direc- 
tions : — 

When  near  t^e  hounds  keep  to  the  right  or  left  of  them,  and 
not  directly  behind,  where  you  are  always  in  danger  of  riding  over 
some  of  the  tail  hounds.  So  also  when  the  pack  are  crossing  a 
thick  fence,  when  there  is  often  only  one  gap  weak  enough  to  allow 
of  their  getting  over,  avoid  its  proximity,  and  take  a  place  at  least 
a  dozen  yards  off. 

Independently  of  hounds,  every  rider  should  take  a  line  of 
his  own,  or  if  he  is  unable  to  do  this  and  must  follow  a  leader,  let 
him  keep  such  a  distance  behind  that  if  a  fall  takes  place  he  can 
avoid  jumping  upon  him.  In  a  large  field  of  horsemen,  every  one 
eannot  possibly  take  a  different  line,  nor  is  it  easy  to  keep  always 
at  a  safe  distance ;  but  at  big  places  there  is  generally  some  hesita- 
tion, and  a  proper  interval  can  be  maintained.  No  one  should 
attempt  to  pass  his  neighbor  either  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  line 
he  has  chosen,  when  near  a  fence ;  but  of  course  this  is  not  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  chance  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
enclosure,  when  a  little  racing  can  do  no  harm.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  rule,  jostling  a«id  crowding  at  a  weak  place  are  avoided, 
which  without  it  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  serious  accidents. 

Use  your  judgment  in  saving  your  horse  in  deep  ground, 
making  up  for  the  apparent  loss  by  putting  him  along  whenever  a 
sound  headland  or  good  turf  can  be  obtained.  It  is  not  going 
9ti  night  over  sound  land  that  distresses  a  horse,  but  the  making 
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086  of  him  oyer  deep  groTtnd,  and  at  the  wrong  time.  Many  m^ 
seem  to  know  no  difference  between  Bound  tnrf  and  r«>tten  or  wet 
arable,  and  will  kick  their  horses  along  over  high  ridge-and-furrow 
in  a  wet  clay  district,  at  a  pace  which  no  horse  can  bear  for  more 
than  a  mile  or  two  in  snch  a  country  A  workman  would  look 
out  for  headlands  or  footpaths,  Ac. ;  and  would,  by  a  slight  ditrmr, 
gain  upon  those  who  disdained  to  leave  the  line  even  for  a  ftw 
yards.  Wet  and  sticky  ridge-and-fnrrow  tires  a  horse  dreadfully^ 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  if  he  is  pushed  over  it  he  speedily 
loses  his  powers  and  wind,  and  falls  in  a  very  ugly  way  at  the  first 
fence  he  comes  to  of  a  size  above  the  average.  Hence,  every  man 
who  aspires  to  go  well  to  hounds  must  learn  to  be  a  *' judge  of 
pace,^'  and  should  endeavor  to  make  out  the  signs  of  distress,  and 
the  best  way  of  avoiding  it.  So  much  depends  upon  condition 
and  breeding,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  with  a  strange  horse 
to  know  what  liberties  he  may  take  with  him.  Some  well-bred 
ones  will  be  blown,  yet  if  nursed  they  will  come  again  and  again, 
while  the  dunghill-animal  will  give  up  when  once  he  has  lost  his 
wind,  and  is  gone  for  that  day  at  least.  In  ascending  steep  banks, 
a  careful  and  active  horseman  will  dismount  and  lead  his  horse  up, 
and  by  so  doing  often  gains  a  mile  or  two  upon  his  less  humane 
and  cautious  antagonist.  In  ascending  hills  it  is  often  expedient 
to  make  a  zigzag;  but  in  descending  you  can  never  go  too  straight, 
as  the  opposite  course  often  leads  to  a  dangerous  slip  on  the  side, 
with  a  crushed  knee  or  ankle  as  a  consequence.  Few  horses  fall 
forwards,  and  they  always  manage  to  save  themselves  by  slipping 
down  on  their  haunches.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and 
should  always  be  strictly  attended  to. 

There  are  two  general  directions,  which  will  serve  for 
almost  all  descriptions  of  fence.  These  are,  that  if  a  height  is  to 
be  overcome,  the  horse  should  be  taken  slowly  up  to  it,  in  a  col- 
lected manner,  with  his  haunches  well  under  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  width  requires  impetus,  and  the  pace  should  be  forced 
during  the  last  few  strides  up  to  a  very  high  rate.  Under  the 
former  head  may  be  classed  timber  (in  all  the  varieties  of  gates, 
single  posts  and  rails,  stiles,  and  palings),  walls,  strong  pleached 
fences,  and  banks.  To  the  latter  belong  water  in  all  shapes, 
double  posts-and-rails,  bullfinches,  and  those  fences  with  a  ditch 
on  both  sides,  as  well  as  those  which  have  a  wide  one  on  the  laod- 
ing  side.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  actual  standing  leap, 
seldom  practised  in  the  present  day,  the  creeping  style,  the  **  on 
and  off"  leap,  and  the  "  drop,"  which  is  a  variety  of  the  standing 
leap. 

In  collecting  the  horse,  and  properly  putting  him  at  hia 
fence,  there  is  a  great  art,  and  nothing  but  practice  wOl  give  it  in 
perfection.    Double-posts-and-rails  require  a  great  deal  of  collect- 
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ing  and  rousing,  and  the  hone  most  go  pretty  fast  at  them,  tm  alac 
most  he  at  all  wide  jumps,  including  water  in  all  its  forms.  Ooe 
essential  is,  that  the  horse  shall  have  confidence  in  his  rider ;  for 
if  he  thinks  he  ma^  turn  to  the  right  or  left  he  will  most  prohablj 
do  so,  unless  he  is  very  fond  of  jumping.  Nervous  men  commu- 
nioate  their  feelings  to  their  horses,  and  though  it  may  be  difficult 
to  explain  how  it  is  done,  there  is  no  douht  of  the  fact.  It  is  re- 
mai'kable  how  soon  horses  find  out  what  kind  of  man  they  carry, 
and  how  they  alter  under  different  hands.  This  is  partly  owing 
to  a  mismanagement  of  the  mouth,  but  in  great  measure  also  to 
the  trepidation  of  the  rider.  Unless,  therefore,  he  has  lull  confi- 
dence in  his  own  courage,  he  need  never  expect  his  horse  to  go 
steadily  and  straight  at  his  fences.  The  collecting  is  much  easier 
than  the  management  of  the  bit  at  the  leap  itself,  for  there  are  two 
opposite  things  to  be  done,  and  the  delicate  point  is  to  hit  the  mo- 
ment of  change  from  one  to  the  other  to  a  nicety.  The  first  i^  to 
*^  catch  hold  of  the  horse's  head/'  as  it  is  called — that  is,  to  bear 
more  or  less  upon  the  mouth,  pull  the  horse  on  his  haunches  and 
rouse  him,  either  by  voice,  heel,  or  whip.  This  lasts  till  the  mo- 
ment of  the  effort  made  to  rise  over  the  obstacle,  when  the  head 
should  be  released,  so  that  the  horse  may  have  all  his  bodily  powers 
at  his  command.  If  the  head  is  confined  the  haunches  do  not  act 
folly,  because  in  making  the  spring  the  head  is  protruded,  and  pain 
is  given  by  the  bit  if  it  is  still  held  fast ;  and  hence,  to  avoid  the 
pain,  the  extension  does  not  take  place,  the  leap  is  not  made  with 
sufficient  spring  or  power,  and  the  horse  alights  too  near  the  ditch, 
if  there  is  one,  or  possibly  in  it.  But  in  releasing  the  head  judg- 
ment is  required,  for  if  the  rein  is  too  loose  the  horse  is  apt  to 
alight  in  such  a  position  that  he  is  *^  all  abroad,"  and  without  great 
help  he  will  often  fall ;  hence,  most  good  performers,  though  they 
do  not  absolutely  confine  the  head,  yet  they  keep  a  very  gentle  and 
delicate  hold  of  the  mouth,  and  not  only  thus  prevent  the  horse 
over-extendine  himself,  but  are  also  prepared  to  assist  him  if  he  is 
inclined  to  fall.  This  is  the  finished  style  of  riding,  and  is  only  in 
the  power  of  a  man  with  a  good  seat  as  well  as  good  hands'.  Both 
are  wanted,  because  without  the  former  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
"riding  the  bridle" — that  is,  holding  on  by  it  as  well  as  by  the 
saddle ;  and  without  good  hands  that  delicate  management  of  the 
bridle  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is  impracticable.  What 
IS  called  "  lifting"  the  horse  is  sometimes  attempted  with  the  bit, 
but  I  do  not  recognise  its  utility.  When  a  horse  is  likely  to  touch 
the  top  bar  of  a  gate,  or  in  any  way  to  use  too  small  an  effort,  a 
stroke  of  the  whip  down  the  shoulder  is  the  best  lift.  Rousing 
and  collecting  are  quite  distinct  from  lifting,  which  I  believe  to  be 
a  myth  altogether.  In  creeping,  good  hands  and  quietness  in  the 
saddle  are  the  chief  elements  of  success,  and  without  them  both. 
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no  one  is  likely  to  do  much  in  this  particular  style ;  benoe  it  is 
tbat  80  few  men  can  ^^  creep"  well,  even  though  they  have  horses 
accustomed  to  it  under  other  hands.  When  the  horse  has  been 
thoroughly  taught  to  creep,  his  head  may  almost  be  left  without 
eontrol,  merely  guiding  him  quietly  to  the  gap,  and  then  letting 
him  take  his  own  way;  but  where  the  horse  has  to  be  made  to 
creep,  a  rein  should  be  taken  in  each  hand,  and  the  head  guided 
as  if  with  a  silken  thread,  to  the  right  or  left,  or  wherever  the  ani* 
mal  is  required  to  go.  These  remarks  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  all 
who  haye  no  experienced  friend  ready  to  afford  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  same  fundamental  points.  One  actual  lesson  in  the 
field  is  worth  all  the  reading  in  the  world;  but,  in  default  of  this, 
the  preceding  observations  will  serve  to  assist  the  young  aspirant 
for  honors  in  riding  to  hounds. 

OUT-DOOB  VICES  AND  BAD  HABITS. 

OuT-DOOB  VIGS8  depend  upon  the  temper  of  the  individual,  and 
include  shying,  rearing,  kicking,  lying  down,  plunging  or  buck- 
ing, shouldering,  and  running  away.  Bad  habits  arise  from  a  de- 
fective formation  of  the  body,  and  are  confined  to  stumbling  and 
cutting. 

Shying  generally  arises  from  timidity,  but  sometimes  it  is  united 
with  cunning,  which  induces  the  animal  to  assume  a  fear  of  somo 
object  for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  an  excuse  for  turning  round. 
The  usual  cause  of  shying  is  doubtless  the  presence  of  some  object 
to  which  the  oolt  has  not  been  accustomed,  and  if  he  has  buck 
eyes,  which  render  him  short-sighted,  it  will  be  di£Eicult  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  innocent  nature  of  the  novel  object.  There  are 
endless  peculiarities  in  shying  horses,  some  being  dreadfully 
alarmed  by  one  kind  of  object,  which  to  others  is  not  at  all  for- 
midable. When  a  horse  finds  that  he  gains  his  object  by  turning 
round,  he  will  often  repeat  the  turning  without  cause,  pretending 
to  be  alarmed,  and  looking  out  for  excuses  for  it.  This  is  not  at 
all  uncommon,  and  with  timid  riders  leads  to  a  discontinuance  of 
the  ride,  by  which  the  horse  gains  his  end  for  the  time,  and  re- 
peats the  trick  on  the  first  occasion.  In  genuine  shying  from  feir 
the  eyes  are  generally  more  or  less  defective;  but  sometimes  this 
is  not  the  cause,  which  is  founded  upon  a  general  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system.  Thus,  there  are  many  horses  which  never 
shy  at  meeting  tilted  wagons,  or  other  similarly  alarming  objects, 
but  which  almost  drop  with  fear  on  a  small  bird  flying  out  of  a 
hedge,  or  any  other  startling  sound.  These  last  are  also  worse, 
because  they  give  no  notice  to  the  rider,  whereas  the  ordinary 
shyer  almost  always  shows  by  his  ears  that  he  is  prepared  to  turn 
round. 

Thx  best  PLAN  OF  TBSATMBNT  which  can  be  adoptKl,  is  tc 
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Uke  ac  little  notice  ub  poeeible  of  tihe  Bbying,  aod  to  be  especially 
earefal  not  to  show  any  fear  of  its  recurrence  when  a  tragon  appeun 
in  the  distance.  When  the  horse  begins  to  show  akrni)  but  not 
till  then,  the  rider  should  speak  encouragingly  to  him,  and,  if 
neceasarY,  with  a  seyere  tone,  which  may  even  be  supported  by  Ihe 
use  of  the  whip  or  spurs,  if  his  onward  progress  cannot  be  other» 
wise  maintained.  The  principle  which  should  be  carried  out  is  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  get  the  horse  to  pass  the  object  at 
which  he  shies  somehow  or  other,  and  this  should  be  effected  with 
as  little  violence  as  possible,  always  commending  in  an  encouragiDg 
tone  as  soon  as  the  purpose  is  gained.  Nothmg  has  so  great  a 
tendency  to  keep  up  the  habit  as  the  plan  so  common  among  igno- 
rant grooms,  of  chastising  the  shyer  after  he  has  passed  the  object 
of  his  alarm.  If  he  can  be  persuaded  to  go  quietly  up  to  it  and 
examine  it  with  his  muzzle  as  well  as  with  his  eyes,  great  good  will 
be  effected;  but  this  can  seldom  be  done  with  moying  wagons,  and 
heaps  or  stones  are  generally  only  alarming  from  defect  of  yision, 
so  that  each  time  they  assume  a  new  phase  to  the  active  imagina- 
tion of  the  timid  animal. 

Rbabino  is  seldom  met  with  excepting  among  raw  colts,  or  if  it 
is  continued  to  a  later  period  it  is  generally  incurable.  When  exist- 
ing in  an  aggravated  form  it  is  a  most  dangerous  vice,  as  a  fall 
backwards  over  the  rider  has  often  led  to  fatal  consequences. 

Ths  usual  rbmbdt  for  it  in  the  colt  is  the  ordinary  running 
martingale,  which  will  keep  down  the  rearer  who  is  merely  in- 
dulging in  his  playful  fancies.  When,  however,  the  vice  has  be- 
come confirmed,  nothing  short  of  severe  punishment  will  be  of  any 
service,  and  the  horsebreaker  generally  resorts  to  the  plan  of  knock- 
ing the  horse  down  as  he  rises  by  a  blow  between  the  ears  with  a 
loaded  crop.  This  stuns  the  horse  for  a  time,  and  alarms  him  so 
much  that  he  is  often  cured  by  one  act  of  the  kind;  but  it  is  at* 
tended  with  some  danger  of  injuring  the  horse,  and  the  rider  does 
not  always  escape.  Another  plan  adopted  by  active  breakers  is  to 
wait  till  the  horse  is  just  on  tiie  balance,  and  then  slipping  off  to 
the  left,  it  is  easy  to  pull  him  over  backwards;  but  this  also  is  ofton 
followed  by  severe  injury  to  the  horse  when  the  ground  is  hard. 
I  have  almost  invariably  found  that  bad  rearers  have  very  supple 
necks,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  down  by  an^ 
kind  cf  martingale,  and  probably  this  will  account  for  the  habit 
having  become  inveterate.  A  stiff-necked  horse  can  scarcely  rise 
high  if  his  head  is  confined  even  by  the  running  martingale ;  but 
when  the  sidcHBtraps  are  tightly  buckled  to  the  bit,  he  is  effectually 
restrained,  whereas  with  a  loose  neck  the  head  can  be  so  bent  io 
Co  the  brisket  that  no  obstacle  is  offered.  In  such  oases  [  have 
known  a  cavesson  with  the  noseband  lined  with  sharp  prickers, 
and  the  martingale  buckled  to  it;  a  meet  effectual  prevention,  as 
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Ae  Blightest  pull  opens  it,  presses  the  prickers  into  the  nose  and 
gifes  acute  pain.  Whenever  the  rider  finds  a  horse  inclined  to 
risci  he  should  at  once  loan  forward,  and  after  ineffectually  trying 
the  martingale  to  keep  the  horse  down,  he  must  loose  his  head, 
or  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  bring  him  backwards  and  canse  a 
Mrere  fall. 

Foe  rigksrb,  except  when  the  habit  is  merely  a  mode  of  letting 
off  superfluous  spirits,  severity  is  the  only  remedy,  and  a  strong 
application  of  the  whip  down  the  shoulder  the  best  means  of  using 
It.  At  the  same  time  the  snaffle-reins  ought  to  be  firmly  held,  and 
by  their  means  the  head  kept  up,  for  there  is  always  a  tendency 
to  lower  this  part  in  the  act  of  Kicking;  the  gag  snaffle  is  very 
effectual  for  this  purpose. 

Ltino  down  is  rare  in  the  present  day,  being  chiefly  confined 
to  under-bred  horses  and  Welsh  ponies,  which  are  gradually  going 
out  of  use.  The  spur  is  the  only  means  likely  to  keep  a  stubborn 
brute  up;  but  in  some  cases  its  application  is  followed  by  the  ani- 
mal throwing  himself  down  suddenly,  instead  of  gradually. 

Plunging  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  bounds  into  the  air, 
which  when  they  are  made  up  and  down  in  the  same  place,  or 
nearly  so,  are  called  "  bucking,"  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
playiul  antics  of  the  deer.  A  bucking  horse  is  very  difficult  to  sit, 
but  by  sawing  the  mouth  with  a  twisted  snaffle  it  may  generally 
be  stopped  at  once. 

Bt  shouldering  is  understood  the  attempt  to  crush  the  leg  of 
the  rider  against  a  wall,  which  some  ill-tempered  horses  are  fond 
of  doing.  It  is  easily  avoided  by  pulling  the  horse's  head  round 
to  the  wall,  instead  of  from  it. 

Running  a  way  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In 
some  horses  it  is  a  species  of  temporary  madness,  and  scarcely  any 
bit,  however  severe,  will  stop  them.  When  there  is  room  and 
scope  enough,  the  remedy  is  simple,  but,  unfortunately,  runaway 
horses  generally  choose  a  crowded  thoroughfare  to  indulge  their 
fancies  m.  A  gallop  to  a  stand-still,  with  the  free  use  of  the  spur 
or  whip  at  the  latter  part  of  it,  will  sometimes  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  this  vicious  act )  but  where  the  tendency  is  very  strong  it  will 
have  little  effect.  Punishing  bits  only  make  some  high-couraged 
horses  worse,  but  the  majority  of  runaways  would  be  dangerous 
with  a  plain  snaffle  only,  and  yet  there  are  some  which  will  go 
quietly  enough  in  it,  while  the  adoption  of  a  curb  will  rouse  their 
tempers  at  once.  Of  course  they  can  only  be  ridden  with  great 
eare  and  judgment,  and  must  never  be  roused  unnecessarily.  For- 
tunately the  mouths  of  horses  are  now  made  so  much  more  care- 
fully than  in  former  times,  and  their  management  is  so  much  better 
understood,  that  we  seldom  hear  of  or  see  an  accident  from  thi^ 
canse,  eithet  in  the  saddle  or  in  harness.     The  most  essential  part 
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of  tlie  treatmoot  of  a  ranawaj  is  the  proper  selection  of  a  bit,  vhioh 
should  be  sufficient  to  control  him  without  exciting  opposition  from 
the  pain  it  gives. 

Stumbling  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  the  nature  of 
any  particular  case  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  before  any 
remedy  for  it  is  attempted.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  dependent 
upon  low  or  '^  daisy  cutting"  action,  and  then  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  not  be  attended  with  danger.  I  have  known  many  horsci 
which  would  stumble  at  least  every  half-tnile,  but  yet  they  would 
travel  for  years  with  sound  knees,  the  other  leg  being  always  ready 
to  catch  the  weight.  In  other  oases  a  stumble  would  only  occur 
at  rare  intervals,  but  if  the  trip  was  made  it  was  rarely  recovered, 
and  a  fall  was  almost  sure  to  follow.  Again,  it  happens  with  some 
horses  that  when  they  are  fresh  out  of  the  stable,  their  action  is 
high  and  safe,  but  after  a  few  miles  the  extensors  of  the  leg  tire, 
and  they  are  constantly  making  a  mistake.  Inexperienced  judges 
are  very  apt  to  examine  the  action  of  the  fore  legs  alone,  while  that 
of  the  hind  quarter  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  to  safety,  and 
is  more  so  as  regards  the  ease  of  the  rider.  Ijameness  is  a  frequent 
source  of  a  fall,  from  the  tendency  to  put  the  foot  too  soon  to  the 
ground  in  order  to  take  the  weight  oflf  the  other.  And  lastly, 
upright  pasterns  will  produce  stumbling,  when  the  shoulders  are 
so  formed  that  the  foot  is  put  down  too  near  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  best  plans  for  remedying  these  several  conditions  are 
as  follows.  If  the  cause  is  weakness  of  the  extensors  no  care  can 
be  of  much  service,  all  that  can  be  done  being  to  be  on  the  look 
out  for  a  trip,  and  then  to  take  the  weight  off  the  fore  quarter  as 
much  as  possible  by  sitting  well  back,  at  the  same  time  using  such 
an  amount  of  sudden  pressure  on  the  bit  as  to  cause  the  horse  to 
exert  himself,  without  any  attempt  to  keep  up  the  head  by  me- 
chanical force,  which  is  an  impossibility.  When  laziness  is  the 
cause,  the  stimulus  of  the  spur  or  whip  will  suffice,  and  it  often 
happens  that  a  horse  is  safe  enough  at  his  top  pace  while  a  slowei 
one  is  full  of  danger.  In  lameness  of  course  the  remedy  is  to  wail 
till  the  foot  or  feet  are  nound  again. 

Cutting  depends  either  upon  the  legs  being  set  on  too  neai 
together,  or  on  their  joints  not  acting  in  a  proper  hinge-like  manner. 
Many  horses  cut  when  in  low  condition,  but  are  quite  free  from 
the  defect  when  in  flesh,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to 
let  them  wear  a  boot  until  they  have  had  time  enough  to  become 
fresh.  Wherever  horses  "  go  close''  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
shoes  do  not  project  beyond  the  hoof,  and  the  clenches  of  the  nails 
should  be  carefully  watched,  the  groom  seeing  that  they  are  filed 
down  by  the  smith  if  they  stand  up  at  all  above  the  level  of  the 
horn.  Cutting  may  take  place  either  on  the  prominent  part  of  the 
fetlo?k-joint,  or  midway  between  it  and  the  knee,  or  jnst  below 
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the  latter,  which  a  called  "  epeedy  cutting,"  and  ie  very  apt  to 
cattse  a  fall.  A  boot  should  be  fitted  to  the  leg  in  either  cane,  and 
worn  till  the  part  is  thoroughly  healed  and  all  svelling  baa  disap- 
peared, yihon  if  any  likely  method  of  treatment  has  been  adopted 
the  horee  may  be  tried  without  it,  but  no  journey  should  be  under- 
taken without  one  in  the  pocket  in  caee  it  may  be  needed.  A  pe- 
snliar  method  of  shoeing,  called  a  feather-edged  shoe,  will  ofleo 
prorent  this  bad  habit  u  long  as  it  is  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

OLASB1FI0ATION  OF  THB  VARIOUS  ORGANS,  AND  PHTSIOLOaT 

OF  THB  SKELETON. 

Classificatwn  of  the  various  Organs — Structure  of  Bone — Of  tki 
Skeleton  in  General — The  Artificial  Skeleton — Number  of  Bones 
composing  the  Skeleton — General  Anatomy  of  the  Spinal  Column 
—Of  the  Head  and  Face— Of  the  HyoidArch—Ofthe  Thoracic 
Arch  and  Anterior  Extremities — Of  the  Pelvic  Arch  and  Hind 
Extremities — Of  the  Tail — Of  the  Fore  and  Hind  Extremities 
considered  as  Organs  of  Support  and  Locomotion. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ORGANS. 

The  bodt  of  the  Horsb,  like  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  may 
be  considered  as  made  up  of  several  distinct  apparatuses  or  systems. 
Of  tbesCi  the  fir9t  is  a  machine  composed  of  the  bony  skeleton, 
or  framework,  the  various  parts  of  which  are  united  by  joints, 
and  moved  by  muscles.  Secondly^  there  are  contained  within 
the  thorax  the  organs  which  supply  the  whole  body  with  the  means 
of  nutrition  in  the  form  of  blood,  and  purify  this  fluid.  Thtrdfy, 
in  the  abdomen  are  presented  to  view  the  important  organs  which 
assimilate  the  food  to  the  condition  of  the  blood;  while  in  the  ad- 
joining cavity,  the  pelvis,  are  the  urinary  and  generative  appara- 
tuses. Fourthly,  the  nervous  system  may  be  considered,  as  com- 
prising the  grand  centre  of  the  mental  faculties,  and,  also,  as  pre- 
siding over  and  controlling  the  whole  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the  several  organs ;  and  fifthly,  certain  special  organs,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  sense,  and,  likewise,  the  foot  will  complete  the 
oirdo. 

OF  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  BONE. 

The  bones  are  composed  of  a  tissue  peculiar  to  them,  enveloped 
by  a  membrane  the  ^rio%Uum,    They  contain  a  semi-fluid  of  a 
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&Uy  natare,  the  marrawy  and  are  piereed  in  Tarions  dlreetionf  b;^ 
bkod-vetseU  and  nerves. 

Thb  pbopbb  TI88UB  of  the  bones  is  made  np  of  two  distinot 
Bubetancea,  either  of  which  may  be  removed  by  artificial  meant , 
leaving  the  other  entire.  If,  for  instance,  a  bone  is  submitted  to 
the  heat  of  a  furnace,  it  retains  its  shape  and  rigidity,  but  becomes 
nBoh  whiter  in  color,  and  is  tendered  extremely  bntile.  In  fact) 
the  mineral  salts  entering  into  its  composition  are  left,  but  the  ani- 
mal matter  binding  them  tc^ther  is  completely  decomposed  and 
carried  oS  in  a  gaseous  form.  On  the  other  hand,  by  immersing 
a  bone  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
earthy  salts  are  dissolved,  while  the  animal  matter  is  untouched. 
Here  the  bone  retains  its  original  shape,  but  it  is  soft  and  flexible; 
and  instead  of  presenting  its  usual  opaque  yellowish-white  color, 
it  is  semi-transparent,  and  resembles  the  ordinary  gelatine  of  the 
shops.  According  to  Berailins,  bone  is  chemically  composed  of 
the  following  constituents — namely,  cartilage,  reducible  to  gelatine 
by  boiling ;  blood-vessels ;  phosphate  of  lime ;  carbonate  of  lime ; 
fluate  of  lime;  phosphate  of  magnesia;  soda  and  chloride  of 
sodium. 

Considered  mechantcalfyy  the  bones  form  the  framework  of  the 
animal  machine.  In  the  limbs  they  are  hollow  cylinders,  admirably 
fitted  by  their  shape  and  texture  to  resist  violence  and  support 
weight.  In  the  trunk  and  head  they  are  flattened  and  arched,  to 
protect  the  contents  of  the  cavities  they  form,  and  to  provide  an 
extensive  sur£ftoe  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  In  certain  situa- 
tions their  exterior  is  raised  into  projections  called  processes^  which 
serve  as  levers  for  the  muscles  to  act  upon ;  in  others  they  are 
grooved  into  smooth  surfaces  for  the  easy  gliding  of  tendons,  when 
these  are  stretched  between  the  fleshy  part  of  a  muscle  and  one  of 
its  attachments.  Lastly,  they  sometimes  present  a  large  hollow  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  belly  of  a  muscle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scapula. 

When  microsccpicalfy  examined,  bone  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of 
a  dense  and  homogeneous  substance  (basis  subftance),  in  which 
are  numberless  minute  cells  (corpuscles  of  Purkinje).  The  basis 
substance  is  partiallv  fibrous  and  slightly  lamellated,  the  layers 
being  concentric  in  long  bones  and  parallel  in  flat;  it  is  traversed 
in  aU  directions  (more  especially  in  the  long  axis,  where  there  is 
one)  by  canals  (Haversian  canals),  which  frequently  branch  and 
inosculate,  giving  passage  to  vessels  and  nerves.  In  certain  situa- 
tions the  lamellsd  separate,  and  leave  between  them  spaces  of  va- 
rious sizes,  called  canceUi.  Besides  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  basis  substance,  the  lamellsD  are  collected  concentrically 
round  the  Haversian  canals,  the  boundaries  of  which  they  form, 
generally  to  the  extent  of  ten  to  fifteen  layers.  Both  the  compact 
and  spongy  tissues  are,  therefore,  composed  of  ehe  same  elemental 
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Btruoture,  the  former  being  espeoia^y  intended  to  afford  rosistanM 
to  violence  with  aa  little  weight  ae  's  consistent  with  its  office,  for 
which  reason  it  is  hollowed  into  a  tube;  while  the  latter  is  enlarged 
as  much  as  possible  without  unnecessarily  adding  to  its  weighty 
the  problem  being  solved  by  its  development  in  a  cellular  form. 

The  Periosteum  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane  which  covers  everj 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  bones,  excepting  their  extremities  when 
they  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  joint,  its  place  being  then 
occupied  by  cartilage.  When  this  membrane  covers  the  bones  of 
the  skull  it  is  called  pericranium^  and  when  it  invests  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs  it  receives  the  name  perichondrium,  Tt  is  full  of  blood- 
vessels, especially  in  the  young,  and  they  freely  communicate  with 
those  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  Hence  it  is  extremely  liable 
to  inflammation,  either  caused  by  injury  to  itself  or  to  the  parts 
which  cover  it. 

The  marrowj  or  medullary  substance,  is  contained  in  the  cavities 
formed  within  the  bones,  being  of  a  yellow  color  and  oily  nature 
in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones;  and  more  or  less  red,  from  the  ad- 
mixture  with  blood,  in  the  flat  and  irregular  bones,  and  in  the 
heads  of  the  long  bones.  It  is  contained  within  the  areolar  meshes 
of  a  membrane,  which  lines  these  cavities,  answering  to  the  perios- 
teum, which  has  been  already  described.  This  medullary  mem- 
brane is  of  excessive  tenuity,  and  is  composed  of  blood-vessels  rami- 
fying in  fine  cellular  tissues.  The  use  of  marrow  in  the  animal 
economy  is  not  very  clearly  demonstrated. 

In  the  embryo^  all  the  bones  originally  exist  in  the  stote  of  car- 
tilage, being  soil  and  flexible.  By  degrees  vascular  canals  are 
developed  within  its  substance,  by  the  union  of  its  cells  in  rows. 
These  concentrate  towards  some  one  or  more  points,  which  in  a 
long  bone  are  one  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  and  one  at  each  ex- 
tremity. Starting  from  this  point  (punctum  osnficcUionis),  fibres 
run  out,  embracing  clusters  of  cells,  and  sending  branches  between 
the  individuals  composing  each  group.  In  this  manner  the  net- 
work, characteristic  of  bone,  is  formed,  the  cells  uniting  to  form 
the  permanent  areohe  and  Haversian  canab.  At  first  the  contents 
of  the  cells  are  transparent,  then  granular,  and  finally  opaque,  from 
the  pressure  of  amorphous  mineral  matter.  The  several  ossified 
portions  are  quite  distinct  for  a  long  time  in  the  young  animal,  and 
may  readily  be  separated  by  boiling  or  maceration. 

OF  TIIE  SKELETON  IN  GENERAL. 

The  name  skeleton  has  been  given  from  the  Greek  word 
sxiXXut  (to  dry),  it  being  the  only  part  of  the  body  which  will  bear 
desiccation  without  change  of  form.  In  the  vertebrcUa  it  is  an  in- 
ternal bony  framework,  but  in  the  Crustacea  it  invests  the  sof^ 
parts,  and  forms  an  insensible  covering  to  them,  while  at  the  same 
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lime  it  seiYw  the  purpose  of  locomotion.  In  both  th66e  divirions 
of  the  animal  kingdom  the  skeleton  forms  a  series  of  arches  or 
rings,  capable  of  moving  on  each  other,  but  so  firmly  attached  a» 
to  secure  protection  to  the  important  organs  contained  within  them. 
In  the  horse,  as  in  all  the  higher  mammalia,  these  rings  or  arches 
are  double— one  set,  the  superior,  being  continuous  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  animal  from  the  head  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
and  containing  the  nervous  system ;  while  the  other  lying  below, 
but  closely  connected  to  them,  is  interrupted  in  certain  localities, 
being  found  to  exist  chiefly  in  three  regions : — Ist,  where  it  forms 
the  jaws  and  bone  of  the  tongue;  2d,  where,  by  means  of  the  ribs 
and  sternum,  it  constitutes  the  thorax  and  its  appendages,  the  an- 
terior extremities ',  and,  thirdly,  where,  in  the  snape  of  the  pelvic 
arch,  it  protects  the  organs  of  generation,  and,  through  the  poste- 
rior extremities  prolonged  from  it,  assists  in  locomotion.  The 
superior  of  these  arches,  from  containing  the  brain,  and  its  pro- 
longation, the  spinal  cord,  is  called  the  neural  arch.  The  inferior 
is  termed  the  hasmal  arch  (al^ia,  blood),  because  it  protects  the 
heart  and  its  large  blood-vessels  as  the  latter  pass  from  the  thorax 
towards  the  head  and  posterior  extremities.  In  all  the  vertcbrata 
the  neural  arch  consists  of  one  continuous  cavity,  defended  from 
end  to  end  by  bony  plates,  strongly  joined  together ;  and  in  some 
of  the  lower  forms  (lizards)  the  h»mal  arch  is  nearly  as  complete, 
these  animals  having  cervical  ribs ;  while  the  dugong  and  some 
others  are  furubhed  with  ribs  in  their  tails.  Consequently,  it  is 
fair  to  consider  the  whole  skeleton  in  the  superior  forms  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  composed  of  two  series  of  arched  plates,  firmly 
united  together,  but  still  allowing  more  or  less  motion,  and  serving 
to  protect  the  centres  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  systems, 
from  which  they  have  received  their  names. 

THB  ARTBFICIAL  SKELETON. 

The  bones  of  the  Horse,  as  of  the  other  mammalia,  may  be 
preserved  with  their  natural  ligamentous  attachments  connecting 
them  in  a  dry  state,  in  which  condition  the  skeleton  is  called  a 
natural  one.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  macerate  them  so  long  that 
all  the  soft  parts  readily  separate,  leaving  the  bones  without  any 
of  the  ligaments  or  cartilages  which  are  firmly  fixed  to  them  during 
life.  They  are  then  put  together  by  wires,  &c.,  the  cartilages  being 
represented  by  leather  and  cork.  In  this  way  it  oflen  happens 
that  the  proportions  are  not  exactly  preserved,  and,  on  reference 
to  an  articulated  skeleton  in  any  museum,  the  inexperienced  eye 
may  be  greatly  misled.  Thus  it  is  very  common  to  represent  the 
thorax  in  the  artificial  skeleton  as  much  shallower  than  it  is  in 
nature,  where  its  lower  margin  is  on  the  average  about  midway 
between  the  top  of  the  withers  and  the  ground.     Again,  in  the 
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fireeh  state,  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage  is  in  eoone  parts  of  tbe 
fipine  of  considerable  thickness;  and  if  the  proper  substanoe  is  not 
artificially  supplied,  the  skeleton  will  be  too  short,  or  if  too  thick 
a  material  is  added  it  will  be  too  long.  In  the  engraying  of  the 
skeleton  occupying  the  opposite  page,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
skeleton  in  the  Museum  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  London,  the 
spine  is  correctly  represented,  but  the  thorax  is  too  shallow,  and 
the  scapula,  together  with  the  whole  fore  extremity,  is  placed  toe 
fkr  ibrward. 

NUMBEB  OF  B0NB8  COMPOSING  'iHE  SKELETON. 

The  skeleton  is  composed  of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
separate  bones,  which  are  united  by  joints  to  form  the  spine,  tho- 
rax, pelvis,  tail,  and  fore  and  hind  extremities.  The  spine  it 
finished  anteriorly  by  the  head,  which  is  divided  into  the  cranium 
and  face,  and  contains  the  teeth.  Suspended  from  the  head  is  the 
OS  hyoides,  which  completes  the  number  of  bon^^.     Thus  : — 

The  &PINE  consists  of  7  cervical,  18  dorsal,  and  6  lumbar  ver- 

tebr»— Total 31 

The  thorax  is  made  up  of  the  dorsal  vertebr»,  with  18  ribs 

on  each  side,  and  the  sternum  in  the  middle — ^Total  .  .  37 
The  pelvis  comprises  2  ossa  innominata  (or  ilium,  ischium, 

and  pubes),  and  1  sacrum — Total 3 

The  tail  contains  on  the  average  17  bones 17 

The  fore  extremity  is  made  up  on  each  side  of  the  scapula, 
humerus,  os  brachii,  and  8  carpal  bones,  3  metacarpal,  os 
suffraginis,  os  coronsD,  os  pedis,  os  naviculare,  2  ossa  sesa- 

moidea^— Total  on  both  sides 40 

The  hind  extremity  has  the  femur,  patella,  tibia,  fibula,  6 
tarsal  bones,  3  metatarsals,  os  sufiraginis,  os  coronas,  os 
pedis,  08  naviculare,  2  ossa  sesamoidea — Total      ....     38 

Bones  oe  the  cranium 10 

Bones  of  the  face  and  lower  jaw 18 

Teeth 40 

Bones  of  the  internal  ear,  4  in  each  organ 8 

Os  Htoideb,  or  bone  of  the  tongue,  made  up  of  five  sec- 
tions   5 

Grand  total 247 

GENERAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

The  vertebral  or  spinal  column  is  the  first  rudiment  of 
internal  skeleton  seen  in  the  lower  vertebrate  animals,  and  this 
constitutes  the  type  of  that  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  the  horse,  also,  it  is  the  portion  of  the  skeleton  first  developed 
in  the  embryO;  and  forms  the  centre  around  which  all  the  othef 
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pidrtfl  are  framed.  At  its  first  appearance  it  is  a  eartilapiaous 
cylinder,  surrounding  and  protecting  the  primitiye  trace  of  the 
nervouH  system }  but  as  the  embryo  increases  in  growth,  noints  of 
ossification  are  developed  corresponding  to  each  vertebra,  the  whole 
tube  being  finally  divided  into  distinct  pieces  called  vertdn-m,  to 
which  the  bones  of  the  head  are  a  prolongation,  correspoiiding  in 
their  nature,  though  differing  outwardly  in  form. 

The  pertebra  are  divisible  into  true  and  &lse,  die  former  reach* 
ing  from  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  latter  extending  thence 
backward,  being  respectively  called  the  sacrum  and  coooyz. 

The  true  vertebrm  comprise  the  7  cervical,  18  dorsal,  and  6  lum- 
bar vertebrsd.  Each  consists  of  a  body,  from  which  two  laminsd 
or  plates  project  upwards,  terminating  in  a  spinous  process.  In 
addition  to  these*  are  two  lateral  projections  (transverse  processes), 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  firmly  connecting  the  vertebrae  together 
by  means  of  the  muscles  attached  to  them,  and  also  to  the  ribs  and 
extremities  below.  Lastly,  eaeh  vertebra  has  two  small  surfaces 
before  and  the  same  number  behind  (articular  surfaces),  which 
form  distinct  joints  between  them. 

Between  the  body,  the  laminso,  and  the  spinous  process,  is  an 
opening,  more  or  less  triangular  in  shape,  in  which  lie  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  investments.  The  edges  of  this  opening  are  attached 
to  those  before  and  behind  by  ligamentous  tissues  (Jigamenta  sub- 
flavd),  which,  opposite  each  intervertebral  space,  are  pierced  by 
openings  on  each  side  to  give  exit  to  the  vertebral  nerves  passing 
out  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  and  to  the  extremities.  Opposite 
to  these  openings  the  bone  is  notched  above  and  below^  and  these 
intervertebrid  notches  complete  the  parts  common  to  the  whole 
series.  Thus  the  vertebral  or  spinal  column  serves  as  a  firmly  se- 
cured but  fioxible  tube  for  the  lodgment  of  the  sninal  cord,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  gives  passage  to  its  nerves.  By  this  formation 
it  is  far  less  liable  to  injury,  and  also  more  useful  as  an  aid  to  loco- 
motion, than  if  it  were  made  of  one  solid  piece  of  bone,  which,  from 
its  length,  would  be  readily  broken. 

OF  THE  HEAD  AND  FACB,  AND  OF  THE  HTOID  ABCH. 

MoBSBN  ANATOMISTS,  following  out  the  idea  first  8u^;ested  by 
Haclise  and  Owen,  consider  the  head  as  made  up  of  six  vertebne ; 
the  posterior  one,  or  that  nearest  to  the  neck,  beinff  the  occipital 
bone,  the  next  two  being  made  up  of  the  temporal  hone,  and  the 
ultimate  vertebrss  consisting  of  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones 
This  is  a  somewhat  fanciful  hypothesis,  when  worked  out  in  detail ; 
hut  it  is  obvious  that  the  several  bones  of  the  skull  subserve  the 
same  purposes  as  the  vertebrao,  and  resemble  those  parts  of  the 
skeleton  in  forming  a  series  of  irregular  arches  to  protect  the 
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I  Oadpnt.  T.  MmlAr  boiu. 

1  PaiitUl  boo*.  B.  piMl«rtDr  niuinuT  bone. 

1.  tnnUl  booe.  »— 11.  NitHl  1mm. 

4.  P*troai  ponton  or  temponl  bonfl,  10.  AuUrior  m&EllUrf  bonv- 

(.  ZjgonisiM  *nb.  11.  Tamponl  jlpBa. 

0.  LKhrjnMl  bono-  11,  IS.  Low  Jaw. 

The  bones  O?  the  FAOE,  inclndiog  the  lower  jaw  and  on 
bfoidea,  depend  from  the  neural  arch  or  brain-case  much  in  the 
name  way  as  the  ribs  and  pelvio  bones  posterior  to  them  are  at- 
tached to  the  vertebne.  and  though  they  enclose  organs  of  less  vita] 
importance,  yet  they  are  perfectly  analogous  to  these  parte  in  their 
types  and  in  the  offices  which  they  perform. 

OF  THB  THOltACIC  ABCH  AND  ANTERIOB  BXTBBUIT1S8. 

Ltino  in  the  horse  at  some  distance  posteriorly  to  the 
three  first  segments  of  the  hfemal  arch  (the  bones  of  the  face,  lower 
jaw,  and  os  hyoidea),  and  separated  from  them  by  the  neck,  where 
there  is  a  hiatus,  the  thoracic  arch  and  anterior  eitremitics  de- 
pend from  the  vertebra  correflponding  to  them.  In  many  of  the 
higher  vertebrates  the  fore  extremity  is  firmly  united  by  a  joint 
to  the  thorax,  and  may  be  considered  witji  it ;  but  in  the  horse  it 
is  only  attached  by  muscles,  the  thorax  being  slung  between  the 
upper  edges  I'f  the  blade-bones  by  means  of  two  broad  sheet*  of 
muscular  fibres.  Hence  the  collar-bone  is  entirely  absent  in  this 
animal ;  and  thus,  while  be  is  free  Irom  dislocations  and  fractures 
of  that  bone,  to  which  he  would  be  constantly  subject  if  it  were 
present,  be  is  rendered  more  liable  to  strains  and  rheumatic  in- 
flammations of  the  muscular  sling,  by  which  freedom  of  action  if 
impaired. 
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In  the  abtictolated  skeleton  it  is  usual  (o  conilder  the 
t borax  as  made  ap  by  the  eighteen  dorsal  rertebrse  saperiorly,  the 
eighteen  ribs  and  their  cartilages  on  eaoh  side,  and  the  sternum 
with  its  cartilages  below.  Bat  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  as  bounded 
by  the  diaphragm  posteriorly,  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  would  be 
supposed  mm  a  consideration  of  the  dry  skeleton,  for  though  the 
diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  twelve  posterior  ribs  near  their  car* 
tilages,  yet  its  surface  is  so  convex  towards  the  thoracic  cavity, 
that  a  very  large  space  within  the  bony  thorax  is  really  occupied 
by  the  abdominal  organs. 

THE  PELVIC  ABCH  AND  HIND  EXTBEMITIBS. 

Behind  the  thorax  occurs  a  second  interval  corresponding 
to  the  loins,  where  the  haemal  arch  is  deficient ;  but  at  the  pelvis 
the  circle  is  completed  by  the  bones  of  the  ischium,  ilium,  and 
pubes,  united  to  the  sacrum  above,  and  having  the  hind  extremi- 
ties firmly  articulated  to  them  at  the  hip  joints.  The  pelvis  con- 
stitutes not  only  a  firm  and  solid  case  for  the  protection  of  the 
large  blood-vessels,  and  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  but  it  is 
also  intimately  connected  with  locomotion,  to  which  the  posterior 
extremities  largely  contribute. 

THE  TAIL. 

This  organ  appears  to  be  intended  chiefly  to  protect  the  body 
from  insects ;  but  it  also  serves  to  some  extent  as  an  aid  in  bal- 
ancing the  body  when  rapidly  moving  in  any  new  direction.  It  is 
made  up  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  bones. 

THE  FORE  AND  HIND  EXTREMITIES  CONSIDERED  AS 
ORGANS  OF  SUPPORT  AND  LOCOMOTION. 

Reoardino  the  limbs  as  means  ov  support,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  fore  limbs  are  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and,  therefore,  sustain  more  weight  than  the  hind.  The  fore 
quarter  is  suspended  between  the  bases  of  the  two  shoulder-blades, 
chiefly  by  the  serrati  magni,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  no 
special  muscular  contraction.  The  four  parts  of  which  the  limb 
itself  is  composed  being  bent  at  various  angles,  are  prevented  from 
giving  way  by  the  muscular  actions  of  the  extensors  of  the  hu- 
merus and  ulna,  the  carpus  (or  knee*)  having  little  tendency  to 
yield,  and  the  pastern  being  supportea  by  the  flexor  muscles  and 
suspensory  ligament.  The  hinder  limbs,  though  sustaining  less 
weight,  are  not  so  favorably  circumstanced  for  this  purpose,  the 
angles  between  their  several  parts  being  generally  more  acute. 
But  if  these  are  attentively  regarded,  there  is  not  so  much  differ 
ence  as  is  generally  suppled.  Thus,  the  first  joint,  the  ilio-fe- 
moral,  forms  a  less  acute  angle  than  its  analogue,  the  shoulder 
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joint  Again,  though  the  stifle  joint  is  eonndentblj  bent,  it  is  not 
more  so  than  the  elbow  joint,  which  will  be  clear  on  comparing 
the  two  in  the  skeleton  given  at  page  252.  The  chief  disadyan- 
tage  sustained  by  the  hind  limbs  as  means  of  support  will  be  found 
in  the  hock,  as  compared  with  the  knee,  the  latter  being  nearly 
straight,  while  the  former  is  much  bent ;  but  as  it  has  a  long  leror 
to  assist  it  (the  os  calcis),  and  as  this  is  kept  in  position  by  the 
power^l  hamstring  muscles,  each  of  which  serves  its  purpose  far 
more  completely  than  the  flexor  of  the  carpus  inserted  in  the  os 
pisiforme,  it  may  readily  be  understood  that  die  hind  limb  is  not 
greatly  at  a  disadvantage  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body. 

As  AOSNTS  OF  LOCOMOTION,  the  offices  of  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  are  widely  different.  Each  has  been  already  described  ss 
consisting  of  four  seetions,  bent  at  angles  on  each  other.  In  the 
fore  limb  these  angles  are  framed  to  serve  as  springs,  so  that  when 
the  feet  touch  the  ground,  they  are  enabled  to  adapt  themselves  so 
as  to  avoid  altering  the  hue  of  progression  of  tbe  body.  In  those 
animals  which  have  small  and  short  fore  legs,  as  the  kangaroo  and 
hare,  the  most  rapid  locomotion  ever  consists  in  a  series  of  curves; 
whereas,  in  the  horse  at  full  speed,  the  body  progresses  in  one 
straight  line,  owing  to  this  elastic  structure  of  the  anterior  limbs. 
So,  also,  in  descending  from  an  extraordinary  leap,  the  springy  ac- 
tion of  the  fore  limbs  of  the  horse  is  so  powerful  that  he  can  get 
off  again  without  dwelling,  whereas  the  kangaroo  and  hare  must 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  consequently  stop 
for  a  second  after  their  descent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  angular 
formation  of  the  hind  limbs  is  intended  to  enable  the  animal  to 
drive  its  whole  body  forward,  by  first  flexing  all  the  joints,  and 
thus  drawing  the  feet  under  the  belly ;  and  then  suddenly  ex- 
tending them  with  the  feet  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  weight  is  ne- 
cessarily propelled.  Or  if  the  feet  are  not  fixed  they  are  lashed 
out  backwards,  developing  the  action  so  well  known  as  "  kicking.'' 
The  difference  between  the  powers  displayed  by  the  two  limbs,  in 
straightening  their  component  parts,  is  well  displayed  in  comparing 
kicking  with  the  striking  out  of  the  fore  foot,  which  is  common 
enough  among  vicious  horses.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  will  some- 
times cause  a  severe  blow;  but  it  could  very  rarely  break  a  limb, 
which  is  the  least  amount  of  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
full  force  of  a  lash  out  with  the  hinder  limb. 
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Thk  TEKtb  are  developed  within  their  appropriate  mTilies  at 
lookets,  wkich  are  found  exactly  correspondiD^  tritli  theii  nuinbei 
ID  the  upper  and  lower  javs,  being  narrower  m  the  lower  than  in 
the  npper.  Before  birth  thej  are  nearly  all  in  a  atate  of  incom* 
pleie  growth,  eovered  and  oonoealed  by  the  gums,  bntsoon  after* 
wards  they  rise  throogh  it  in  pairs,  the  first  aet,  or  milk  teeth, 
heiDZ  in  ooaise  of  time  Bnperseded  by  the  permanent  teeth  aa  iti 
all  the  mammalia.  The  following  ia  the  formula  of  the  compkM 
dentition  of  the  horse  : — 

Ineison  |,  canine  §,  molars  ||. 

Bach  tooth  is  developed  within  its  oorreaponding  cavity  in  the 
jaw,  and  ia  made  up  of  three  distinot  aobotaiiceB — cement,  enamel, 
and  dentine.  The  cement  of  the 
horse's  tooth  (sometimes  called 
emsta  petroaa)  closely  correeponds 
in  textore  with  his  bone,  and, 
like  it,  ia  traversed  by  vascnlar 
canals.  The  mamd  is  the  hardest 
const4tiieDt  of  the  tooth,  and  con- 
aists  of  earthy  natter  arranged  in 
the  animal  matrix,  bat  oontaiaed 
in  canals,  so  as  to  give  the 
Mriated  appearance  which  it  pre- 
sents on  splitting  it  open.  Den- 
tine has  an  oi^nised  animal  ba- 
sis, presenting  extremely  minute 
tubes  and  cells,  and  containing 
earthly  particles,  which  are  partly 
blended  with  the  animal  matter  in 
ita  interapaoea,  and  partly  eon- 
lained  in  a  granular  state  within 
ita  cells.  These  three  substances 
■re  shown  in  the  annexed  section 

of  an    incisor  tooth,  see  Fig.   2,  ire.a-motiMiomtafoa. 

wliieh  is  of  the  natural  site.  ^  oS"t  ™fl°''i«i^i'£'?^ 

I.t  THE  HOLAB  teeth  the  ar-  ^  kuowI  lUiTnaKUd.  °  "  '' 
rangement  of  these  three  snb-  f  C^"  u™i  N„k  t,  i^.^^ 
Manoes  u  the  name,  except  that  the  Uon  of  food,  ooDuintd  withm  an 
eeaent  and  enamel  dip  down  into  '*  ''' 
two  or  more  cavities  instead  of  one,  and  are  also  reflected  in  a  sinu- 
ODB  manner  upon  the  aides.     This  inequality  in  the  hardness  of  the 
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componoDt  parts  of  these  teeth  causes  them  to  weax  awaj  witb 
different  degrees  of  rapidity,  and  thus  leaves  a  rough '  surface, 
which  materially  aids  in  grinding  down  the  hard  grain  which 
forms  a  large  portion  of  the  animal's  food.  In  the  upper  jaw,  the 
table  presented  by  each  molar  tooth  is  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  lower  teeth,  and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other. 

The  temporary  or  milk  incisors  differ  in  shape  a  good  deal 
from  the  permanent  set.  The  milk  teeth  are  altogether  much 
smaller,  but  especially  in  the  neck,  which  is  constricted  in  them, 
whilst  in  the  permanent  set,  which  go  on  growiner  as  they  wear  out, 
the  diameter  is  nearly  the  same  throughout.  The  former  are  also 
whiter  in  color,  and  have  grooves  or  indentations  on  their  outer 
surfaces,  running  towards  the  gum.  Lastly,  the  mark  on  the  table 
is  much  slighter  than  in  the  petmanent  teeth.  The  temporary 
molars  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  permanent  teeth  of  that 
class. 

As  A    CONSEQUENCE   OF   THIS  ARRANGEMENT   OF   PARTS,  the 

teeth,  as  they  wear  down,  present  a  different  appearance  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  their  attrition  has  reached.  On  this  fact  is 
founded  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  age  of  the 
horse  after  he  has  shed  his  milk  teeth,  which  as  a  rule  he  does  in 
pairs  at  certain  fixed  periods.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  age  of  the  horse  from  his  teeth,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  exact  time  at  which  he  puts  up 
each  pair  of  his  milk  or  sucking  teeth,  and  afterwards  the  periods 
at  which  they  are  replaced  by  the  permanent  teeth.  Finally,  it 
becomes  the  nrovince  of  the  veterinarian  to  lay  down  rules  for 
ascertaining  the  age  from  the  degree  of  attrition  which  the  per- 
manent teeth  have  undergone.  For  these  several  purposes,  the 
horse's  mouth  must  be  studied  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  life 
up  to  old  age. 

In  horseman's  language  the  incisors  are  called  nippers^  the 
canine  teeth  tiuhes,  and  the  molars  grinders. 

By  the  END  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR  the  colt  hss  cut  his  twelve 
nippers  and  sixteen  grinders,  which  usually  pierce  the  gums  at  the 
following  months.  Before  birth,  the  eight  anterior  grinders  have 
generally  shown  themselves,  followed  about  a  week  after  foaling 
by  the  two  central  nippers.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  another 
grinder  makes  its  appearance  all  round,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  the  next  nipper  shows  itself.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
month  the  central  nippers  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  the 
second  are  about  half-grown,  requiring  another  month  to  overtake 
their  fellows.  Between  the  sixth  and  ninth  months  the  comer 
nippers  are  cut,  and  towards  the  end  of  the -first  year  reach  thoir 
fuTl  size.     This  first  set  of  nippers  consists  of  teeth  considei^bly 
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Muallfr  io  uze  ib&n  the  ptirniaD«Dt  teeth  ftnd  somewhat  difiitreot 
in  ahape.  They  &re  more  rounded  in  front,  and  hollow  towards 
the  month,  the  outer  edpe  being  at  first  muoh  higher  than  tht^ 
inner.  Ai  thej  wear  down,  these  two  edges  soon  become  level, 
bat  the  oomer  oippera  maiDlaio  this  appearance  for  a  long  time. 
At  six  moDths  tbo  central  nippers  are  almost  level,  with  the  black 
"mark"  in  their  middle  wide  and  faiot;  tad  about  the  linth 
KODth  the  aezt  nipper  on  each  aide  above  and  below  is  klso  woru 
down  almost  to  a  level  surface. 

During  thc  atXK>ND  year  the  following  changes  take  plaoe  :— 
Id  the  first  month,  and  aomettmee  towards  the  end  of  the  GrM 
year,  a  fourth  grinder  is  cut  all  round,  which  commences  the  set 
of  permauent  teeth,  the  three  first  molars  only  being  shed.  At  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  mark  in  the  central  nippers  is  mach  worn  out, 
and  has  become  very  faint ;  the  second  is  also  worn  flat,  but  is  not 
BO  faint;  and  the  corner  nippers  are  flat,  but  present  the  mark 
clearly  enough.  In  colts  which  have  been  reared  on  com  and 
uiuch  hay,  the  wearing  down  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  in  ihoM 
led  upon  grass  alone. 

Tub  tbibd  tear  is  occupied  by  the  com  men  cement  of  the 
second  dentition,  which  is  effected  in  the  same  order  in  which  thr. 


■  latm  lor  Bulllvr  bflu.  3.  S.  CotiKr  milk  Msth,  (tiU  (bowlBI  cm 
I,  I  C«iimpirmu(iitDli>iwn,BMrlr  tniliii»ra. 

rull-iniiii.  «,  4.  TiH)iHciiDOKlKl<rltUiiIl>*]*a 
S.  1  MIU  tHili  woni  down. 

milk  te(>th  made  their  appearance.     Both  sets  are  contained  within 
the  jaw  at  birth,  the  permanent  teeth  being  small  and  only  par- 
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lull;  devftloped,  aod  lying  deeper  tbao  the  milk  tueth.  Ai  th< 
inoalh  grows,  it  beconiee  too  Urge  for  its  Gnt  set  of  t«eth  ud  the 
roots  of  these  being  pressed  npoa  by  the  groirth  of  the  penntDent 
set,  their  faoga  are  absorbed,  and  allow  the  new  t«eth  to  show 
themselves,  either  in  the  places  of  the  former,  or  bj  their  aiden,  im 
which  oaae  thej  are  known  by  the  name  of  iCol/'M  tttA.  This 
ehange  proceeds  in  the  same  order  u  the  enttiog  of  the  milk 
teeth,  eommenoing  with  the  first  grinder,  which  is  shed  and  re- 
placed by  a  permanent  tooth  early  in  the  third  year,  a  fifth  grinder 
(permaiient)  making  its  appearance  abont  the  same  time.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  year  the  sixth  grinder  shows  itself,  but  grows  very 
slowly,  and  llie  central  nippeis  above  and  below  fall  out,  and  are 
replaoed  by  permanetit  ones,  which,  as  before  remarked,  are  eon- 
siaerably  lai^r  id  siie  and  somewhat  different  in  form. 

At  thrke  tiasb  the  m,outh  presents  the  appearance  shown  on 
the  preceding  page,  the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth  vary- 
ing a  good  deu  in  different  individuals.  At  three  years  and  four 
or  six  months,  the  next  nipper  all  ronnd  falls  out,  and  is  replaced 
by  the  permanent  tooth.  The  corner  nippera  are  much  worn,  ana 
the  mark  in  them  is  nearly  obliterated.  Abont  this  time  also  the 
second  grinder  is  shed. 

At  rODB  TXAOS  or  aqe.  the  month  shauld  differ  from  that 


if    fTOWtb, 

■vltj  ib« 


represented  in  fig.  3  in  the  following  particulars: — The  Otintra) 
nippers  be^n  to  lose  their  sharp  edges,  and  have  grown  coniider- 
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iblv  ic  BubntaDCe.  T'd«  nest  nijiper  all  round  hu  g^owD  near]; 
to  Its  full  siie,  but  not  quit«,  and  its  edges  are  still  sharp,  with  th< 
mark  deep  aud  very  plain.  The  corner  milk  nippers  still  remain, 
nnleaa  they  have  been  knocked  out  for  purposes  of  fraud,  which 
IS  sometimes  done  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  pennaneDt  teeth, 
■nd  give  the  horse  the  appeoranoe  of  being  four  or  fire  mootha 
cidei  than  he  is. 

BETWEE^    FOUB  AND   A    HALF    AND   FIVE   TEAKS,    the  Oornei 

aippers  are  abed,  and  the  titsh  protrudes  through  the  gum  Thwe 
ckangtis  are  shown  at  Sg.  4. 

At  fivf.  tearr,  the  mouth  is  complete  in  the  number  of  its 
(«eib  i  and  from  thin  dute  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  their 
aspect  in  both  jaws.  Fig.  5  shows  the  upper  teeth  at  this  age,  b; 
oomparing  which  with  %.  4  the  slight  growth  in  the  haU'-year 


may  be  traced.  In  the  lower  teeth  of  the  same  mouth,  the  edgei 
of  the  central  cavities  are  much  more  worn  away,  the  central 
aipper  having  only  a  small  black  Bpe«k  in  the  middle  of  a  smooth 
larface,  while  the  next  is  much  worn,  and  the  corner  teeth,  though 
ihowing  the  mark  very  plainly,  bear  evidence  of  having  been  used 
The  tush  is  much  grown,  with  its  outer  surface  regularly  conr-.x, 
and  ite  inner  concave,  the  edges  being  sharp  and  well  defined.    The 
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sixth  molir  U  at  it«  fall  growth,  and  the  third  ia  shed  to  nakc 
room  for  the  permanent  tooth  in  its  place.  These  two  last-named 
teeth  should  always  be  examined  in  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  age.  Af\er  five  years,  no  fiirther  sbedding  occurs  iu 
any  of  the  t«eth. 


I   1,  Tha    CBDEnl    ulpiHTi,    vlrb    Ikn  r^K**  of    ths  nvlij    cDiL^dermblj 

t  S.  Tl»  TMit  nLpiHrt,  wlita  Um  lurka  4  1,  ns  Inhtm,  lUaUot  ip  [|m»si>vMt 

dlMppHTlnc.  of  m  Inch,  vllb  tbiilr  poinu  mIi 

1. 1.  n*  corner  nlpp<r>,  (hoii  -g  tta*  aUfhtlj  MaaUd. 
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TSE  Bix-TEAB-Ol-D  HOUTH  IB  the  loBt  npoD  whioh  an;  great 
reliance  can  be  placed,  if  it  is  desired  to  asoertain  the  age  of  the 
horae  to  a  nicety;  but  br  attentively  studjing  botb  jaws,  a  near 
approximatioa  to  the  truth  tuny  be  arrived  bL  It  ia  aocortained 
iW  the  nippen  of  the  upper  jaw  take  about  two  years  longer  to 
wear  out  than  those  of  the  lower ;  so  that  until  the  hone  is  eight 
years  old,  his  rj^  may  be  BscertaiDed  by  referring  to  them,  nearly 
as  well  as  by  the  lotver  nippers  at  six.  But  as  different  horses 
wear  out  their  teeth  with  varying  rapidity,  it  is  found  that  this 
teat  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on;  and  in  crib-bitvra  or  wind- 
Backers  the  upper  teeth  wear  out  wonderfully  Booa.  Fig.  7  ia 
taken  from  the  lower  jaw  of  a  six-year-old  horse,  ahowing  the  marks 
of  the  ecutral  nippers  altnost  obliterated,  but  still  prcseoting  con- 
centric circles,  of  discolored  brown  tartar  in  the  middle;  next  to 
which  is  the  cement,  then  the  eoumcl,  and  the  dentine,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  enamel  oulaide.  Up  to  this  age,  the  nippers  stand  nearly 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  two  sets  presenting  a  slight  con- 
vexity when  viewed  together,  as  seen  iu  fipire  on  p.' 254.  After- 
wards the  nippers  gradually  extend  thutnselves  in  a  straight  line 
from  each  jaw,  and,  in  the  very  old  horse,  Ibrm  so  acute  augle 
between  theti 


fra.  ■.— nrna  nrrni  nr  m 
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nmnut  uf  tb*  em»IIj.  anith. 

At  about  thb  Eiobth  TEAa,  the  apper  nippers  present  the 
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wme  appearanoe  a<  already  described  in  the  lower  aippeis  at  rti 
years  old.  Both  tushes  ire  considerably  wora  away  at  their  points, 
and  the  upper  ones  more  so  thaii  the  lower. 

At  NIKE  TEARS  OF  AGE  the  nppur  middle  nippers  are  vote 
down  ooDiplet«ty.  The  next  pair  have  a  slight  mark  led,  but 
their  surliices  are  quite  level,  and  the  corner  nippers  have  only  > 
black  etaia.  without  any  central  depression. 


After  mine  tears  the  age  of  the  horse  can  only  bn  guesRed 
at  from  his  t«eth,  which  [gradually  grow  in  length,  and  are  more 
in  a  line  with  the  jaw.  The  section  of  each  nipper  present«d  t<i 
the  eye  becomes  more  and  more  triangular  instead  of  being  oval, 
as  seen  in  figs.  7  and  8 ;  but  afte;;  about  the  twelfth  year  the 
triangular  section  disappears,  and  the  tooth  becomes  nearly  round. 
In  aooordance  with  the  increase  of  length  is  the  color  of  the 
tooth  altered,  being  of  a  dirty  yellow  in  very  oM  horses,  with 
occasional  streaks  of  brown  and  black.  The  tushes  wear  down  to 
a'  very  small  size,  and  very  often  one  or  both  drop  out. 

Allusion  has  alreadt  been  made  to  the  practice  of  re- 
moving the  milk  nippers  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  next  set,  which,  however,  is  not  materially  affected 
by  the  operation  ;  hut  dishonest  dealers  have  recourse  to  another 
deception,  called  bithoping,  by  which  an  aged  horse  may  be  passed 
off  upon  an  ineiperiencod  person  for  a  six-year  old.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  cut  off  all  the  nippers  with  a  saw  to  the  proper  leiigth, 
■  nd  then  with  a  catting  instrument  the  operator  scoops  out  an  otal 
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oiivitj  ID  the  coi  ner  nippers,  which  is  afterwards  burnt  with  a  hot 
iroL  until  it  is  quite  black.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  detect  the 
imposition  by  carefully  comparing  the  corner  nippers  with  the  nezt^ 
when  il  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  gradation  from  the  centre  to 
the  corn  3r  nippers,  but  that  the  four  middle  ones  are  exactly  alike, 
while  the  corners  present  a  large  black  cavity,  without  a  distinct 
wM^  edge  to  it,  the  dentine  being  generally  encroached  upon  with* 
out  any  regularity  in  the  concentric  rings.  Moreover,  on  com- 
paring the  lower  with  the  upper  nippers,  unless  the  operator  has 
performed  on  the  latter  also,  they  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
more  worn  than  the  lower,  the  reverse  of  which  ought  naturally  to 
be  the  case.  Occasionally  a  clever  operator  will  burn  all  the  teeth 
to  a  properly  regulated  depth,  and  then  a  practised  eye  alone  will 
detect  the  imposition.  In  the  present  day  there  is  not  so  great  a 
demand  for  six-year-old  horses  as  was  formerly  the  case,  and  pur- 
chasers are  contented  with  a  nine  or  ten-year-old  mouth  if  the  legs 
and  constitution  are  fresh.  Hence  bishoping  is  seldom  attempted 
excepting  with  horses  beyond  the  age  of  eleven  or  twislvc ;  and  the 
mere  use  of  the  burning-iron  without  cutting  off  the  teeth  will 
seldom  answer  the  purposes  of  the  "  coper."  Formerly  it  was  very 
common  to  see  mouths  with  the  corner  nippers  burnt  to  show  a 
"  good  mark,"  and  nothing  else  done  to  them ;  but,  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  the  plan  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

Irreqularities  in  the  growth  of  teeth  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  horse,  often  caused  by  the  practice  of  punching 
out  the  milk  teeth  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  permanent  set. 
Instead  of  having  this  effect,  however,  the  teeth  are  induced  to 
take  a  wrong  direction,  and  not  meeting  their  fellows  they  do  not 
wear  down  as  they  naturally  should.  In  punching  out  the  corner 
nipper  it  is  very  oflen  broken  off,  and  the  fang  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  socket.  The  consequence  is  that  the  picking  up  of  the  food 
does  not  hasten  the  removal  of  the  fang  of  the  milk  tooth,  and  in- 
stead of  accelerating  the  growth  of  the  permanent  tooth  in  the 
natural  position,  it  retards  it  and  sometimes  drives  it  to  seek  a 
passage  through  the  gums  behind  its  proper  socket.  Here,  not 
meeting  the  corresponding  nipper  of  the  upper  jaw,  it  grows  like 
%  tush  and  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  second  tooth  of  that 
dnd.  Some  horses  are  naturally  formed  with  "  pig  jaws" — that 
is  to  say,  with  the  upper  longer  than  the  lower — ^and  in  these  cases 
the  whole  set  of  teeth  grow  to  a  great  lenirth.  and  interfere  with 
the  prehension  of  the  food 
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CHiPTEB  XV. 

Of  TnS  JOINTS  AND   MU80LS, — THE  TISSUES  BNTEBINO  INTO 

THEIR  COMPOSITION. 

Joints -^Cartilage — Fibrous  Tissue — Physiology  ofMvsck, 

THE  JOINTS. 

The  joints  are  all  formed  between  two  or  more  separate  bonet, 
baving  a  soft  and  elastic  substance  interposed,  whose  structure 
varies  with  the  amount  of  motion.  Where  this  is  extensive,  as  in 
the  joints  of  the  limbs,  the  adjacent  surfaces  are  covered  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cartilage  arranged  in  a  thin  and  very  smooth  layer 
upon  them.  In  addition  to  this  protection  against  friction  and 
vibration^  the  bones  are  firmly  bound  together  by  strong  bands  of 
white  fibrous  inelastic  tissue  under  the  general  name  of  ligaments, 
each  bundle  receiving  a  distinct  appellation.  In  those  situations 
where  the  motion  is  limited,  a  mixture  of  cartilage  and  fibrous 
tissue  is  inserted  between  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  attached  to 
both,  as  in  the  vertebrae,  ischio-pubio  symphysis,  &c.;  while  ic 
order  to  reduce  the  vibration  and  friction  in  certain  important 
joints  fibro-cartilages  are  introduced,  with  both  surfaces  free,  and 
in  contact  only  with  the  usual  layer  of  cartilage,  as  in  the  stifle  and 
jaw.  A  lubricating  fluid  ^called  synovia)  is  required  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  friction ;  ana  to  produce  it,  as  well  as  to  keep  it 
within  proper  limits,  a  membrane  (synovial)  is  developed.  This 
b  attached  to  each  bone  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed. Lastly,  an  elastic  fibrous  tissue  (yellow)  is  met  with  in 
certain  situations,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  great  ligament 
of  the  neck. 

CABTILAGE. 

True  cartilage  (which  is  familiarly  known  to  all  when  it  shows 
the  large  white  masses  in  a  breast  of  veal,  as  dressed  for  the  table) 
IS  a  homogeneous,  white,  semi-transparent  substance,  possessing  a 
certain  amount  of  elasticity,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  In  tb4> 
early  embryo  it  exists  as  the  sole  foundation  of  the  skeleton,  bone 
being  afterwards  deposited  in  its  meshes  and  finally  substituted  for 
it.  This  is  called  temporary  cartilage.  In  after  life  it  invests 
those  parts  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
joint£>  (articular  cartilage,  which  is  what  we  are  considering  just 
now),  and  also  forms  the  costal  cartilages,  the  ensiform  and  carini- 
form  cartilages,  and  those  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  nose.  Re- 
ticular or  membrant/orm  cartilapre,  differing  slightly  from  true 
cartilage,  is  met  with  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  external  ear. 
and  the  epiglottis. 
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Struoturs. — On  puttiag  a  slice  of  ferae  cartilage  under  tl  e  mi- 
sroecope,  it  ia  seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of  minnte  cells  disseminated 
through  a  vitreous  substance.  The  cells  are  oval,  oblong,  or  poly- 
hedral in  shape,  and  more  or  less  flattened  bj  packing.  The  mem- 
brane forming  the  cell-wall  is  usually  blended  with  the  matrix,  but 
fometimes  consists  of  concentric  layers.  White  fibres  usually  en- 
close the  mass  of  cells,  and  even  dip  sometimes  into  those  cells 
n.ore  superficially  placed.  The  cells  or  corpuscles  are  contained  in 
hollow  cavities,  called  lacunaa.  Sometimes  they  do  not  entirely  fill 
up  the  lacunsB,  so  that  a  vacant  space  is  left.  The  corpuscles  arc 
usually  dispersed  in  groups,  varying  in  size  and  form,  through  the 
matrix  ;  the  groups  towards  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  are  gene- 
rally flattened  conformably  with  the  surface.  In  articular  car- 
tilage, the  matrix  in  a  thm  section  appears  dim  and  presents  a 
granular  aspect,  the  cells  and  nuclei  of  which  are  small.  The  pa- 
vent-cells  enclose  two  or  three  younger  ocIIb.  The  groups  they 
form  are  flattened  near  the  surface,  and  lie  parallel  with  it.  In  the 
internal  part  of  this  cartilage  the  cells  assume  a  linear  direction, 
and  point  towards  the  surface.  Near  its  attached  surface  cartilage 
blends  with  the  bone,  the  cells  and  nuclei  of  which  become  sur- 
rounded by  little  granular  bodies,  which  seem  to  be  the  rudimen- 
tary deposit  of  bone.  In  costal  cartilage  the  cells  are  very  large ; 
they  contain  two  or  more  nuclei,  which  are  clear  and  transparent, 
and  some  contain  a  few  oil  globules.  The  cells,  internally  situated, 
form  oblong  groups,  disposed  in  lines  radiating  to  the  circum- 
ference. We  obserFe  a  great  quantity  of  iDtercelluUr  tissue,  in 
the  form  of  white  fibrous  structure,  the  fibres  of  which  are  parallel 
and  straight. 

Perichondrium  (irc/o),  around,  and  x^^^P^*  cartilage),  is  a 
white  fibrous  substance,  which  covers  the  external  surface  of  all 
cartilages,  except  those  of  the  joints.  In  this  membrane  the  blood- 
vessels which  supply  the  cartilage  with  blood,  ramify.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  the  periosteum  which  covers  the  external  surface  of  bones. 

Nerves. — ^No  nerves  have  been  traced  into  any  of  the  car- 
tilages; they  are  destitute  of  sensation  while  free  from  inflam- 
mation. 

Blood-vessels. — Cartilage  is  non- vascular;  it  receives  its  nou- 
rishment from  the  bone  and  perichondrium  by  imbibition.  The 
law  of  eridosmose  coming  into  operation  when  the  tissue  is  thick, 
as  in  the  costal  cartilages,  canals  are  formed  through  which  the 
vessels  pass  to  supplv  the  parts  which  are  too  far  removed  from 
the  perichondrium.  In  articular  cartilages  no  vessels  enter.  When 
cartilage  is  removed  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  absorption,  it  is 
not  regenerated,  and  when  fractured,  as  in  the  ribs,  there  is  no 
reunion  by  cartilage,  but  by  fibrous,  or  most  frequently  by  osseous 
deposition 
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CnxMicAL  Composition. — ^True  cartilage  oontains  threi.  fifUia 
of  its  weight  of  water.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  cells  and  the  in- 
termediate substance  are  compcsed  of  different  materials.  The 
membranes  of  the  cartilage  cells  are  not  resolved  by  boiling,  and 
offer  a  lengthened  resistance  to  alkalies  and  acids.  The  contents 
of  the  cells  coagulate  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  and  are  dissolved 
by  alkalies.  The  intermediate  substance  consists  of  chondrin, 
which  differs  from  gelatine  in  not  being  precipitated  by  the  mine* 
ral  acids. 

FIBROUS  TISSUK 

Fibrous  tissue  exists  very  generally  throughout  the  body, 
being  composed  of  fibres  of  extreme  pinuteness.  It  is  found 
under  three  forms,  as  white  fibrout  Huue,  yellow  Jibrotu  tissue,  and 
redfibroxu  tissue. 

White  fibrous  tissue  is  composed  of  cylindrical  fibres  of  ex- 
ceeding minuteness,  transparent  and  undulating.  They  are  col- 
lected first  into  small  fasciculi  and  then  into  larger  bundles,  which, 
according  to  their  arrangement,  compose  thin  layers  or  membranes, 
ligamentous  bands  or  tendons.  The  membraneous  form  is  seen  in 
the  periosteum  and  perichondrium,  the  fasciss  covering  various 
organs,  the  membrane  of  the  brain,  &c. — Ligaments  are  glistening 
and  inelastic  bands  composed  of  fasciculi  of  fibrous  tissue  generally 
ranged  side  by  side,  sometimes  interwoven  with  each  other.  These 
fasciculi  are  held  together  by  separate  fibres,  or  by  areolar  tissue. 
They  are  of  all  forms,  from  the  round  band  to  the  expanded  mem- 
brane known  as  a  capsular  ligament. —  Tendons  are  constructed 
like  ligaments,  but  usually  in  larger  and  more  rounded  bundles. 
Sometimes  they  are  spread  out  in  the  form  of  aponeuroses. 

Yellow  fibrous  tissue  is  also  known  as  elastic  tissue,  from  its 
most  prominent  physical  characteristic,  in  which  it  differs  from 
white  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  so  elastic  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  to 
double  its  natural  length,  without  losing  its  power  of  returning  to 
its  original  dimensions.  Its  fibres  are  transparent,  brittle,  flat  or 
polyhedral  in  shape,  colorless  when  single,  but  yellowish  when  ag- 
gregated in  masses.  When  this  tissue  is  cut  or  torn,  the  fibres 
become  curved  at  their  extremities  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  is 
met  with  in  the  ligamenta  subflava  of  the  vertebne,  the  liga- 
mentum  colli,  the  chordae  vocales,  and  membranes  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  and  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries. 

Red  fibrous  tissue,  also  called  contractile  tissue  from  its  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  contracting  under  certain  stimulants,  is  inter- 
mediate between  yellow  fibrous  tissue  and  muscular  fibre.  Ita 
fibres  are  cylindrical,  transparent,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  collected 
in  bundles.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  joints,  but  is  met  with 
in  the  iris,  around  certain  excretory  ducts,  and  in  the  coats  of  tht 
veins. 
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Chtmncal  CampoHHtm. — The  fleicibility  of  fibrous  tissue  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  water  in  it,  of  which  it  contains  about  two-thircb 
of  its  weight.  A  tendon  or  ligament  will  readily  dry  and  become 
brittle.  Acetic  acid  causes  it  to  swell  up,  and  here  the  acid  dis- 
cloi'es  the  existence  of  nuclei  and  elastic  fibres.  It  is  chiefiy  com- 
posed of  gelatine,  wh^ch  is  extracted  by  boiling. 

Blood-vessels. — White  fibrous  tissue  contains  few  blood-yessels. 
Tliey  usually  follow  the  course  of  the  fasciculi ;  in  ligaments  they 
run  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  sending  off  communicating  branches 
Bcrops  the  fasciculi,  and  eyentually  forming  an  open  network. 
The  periosteum  is  much  more  yascular,  but  the  vessels  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  membrane,  as  the  ramifications  found  in  it 
are  chiefly  intended  for  supplying  blood  to  the  bone  which  it 
eoyers. 

Nerves, — Small  tendons  contain  no  nerves,  and  large  ones  only 
small  filaments.  In  the  periosteum,  nerves  are  abundant;  they 
exist  there  chiefly  for  supplying  the  bones  with  sensibility.  The 
pain  caused  in  rheumatism,  which  is  an  intensely  painful  disease, 
IS  a  proof  of  the  sensibility  of  white  fibrous  tissue. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MUSCLE. 

With  trifling  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  movements  of  the 
body  and  limbs  are  performed  by  the  agency  of  that  peculiar  sub- 
stance, known  in  our  butchers'  shops  as  '^  flesh,"  and  recognised 
by  anatomists  as  muscular  tissue.  This  constitutes  the  chief  bulk 
of  the  soft  parts  external  to  the  three  great  cavities  (the  cranial, 
thoracic,  and  abdominal),  and  in  the  half-starved  subject  of  the 
knacker  or  highly-trained  race-horse,  in  which  the  fat  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  the  ordinary  observer  will  detect  nothing 
but  muscles  (with  their  tendons)  and  bones  beneath  the  skin 
covering  the  limbs.  On  the  trunk  they  are  spread  out  into  layers 
varying  in  thickness,  sometimes  interrupted  by  flat  tendons,  so  as 
to  form,  at  the  same  time,  a  protection  to  the  organs  within,  easily 
capable  of  extension  or  contraction,  and  a  means  of  moving  the 
several  parts  upon  each  other. 

Tendons  resemble  ligamenti  in  being  composed  of  white  fibrous 
tissue,  described  at  page  268.  They  serve  to  connect  muscle  with 
bone,  and  are  useful  as  affording  an  agent  for  this  purpose  of  much 
less  compass  than  muscle  itself,  and  also  of  a  structure  not  so  easily 
injured  by  external  violence.  Thus  they  are  generally  met  with 
around  the  joints,  the  muscular  substance  chiefly  occupying  the 
space  between  them.  There  are  three  varieties  of  tendon — i 
Funimdary  consisting  of  cord-like  bands ;  2.  Fascictdar,  including 
bands  of  a  flatter  and  more  expanded  nature ;  and  8.  AponeuroUc^ 
which  are  membranous,  and  are  chiefly  met  with  around  the  ab- 
domen.   The  fibres  ire  firmly  attached  to  the  bones,  which  p:ener- 
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ally  present  rough  surfaces  for  this  purpose,  and  are  also  closelj 
iDCorporated  with  the  periosteum.  This  union  is  so  strong,  thai 
it  very  rarely  gives  way ;  and  when  extreme  violence  is  used, 
either  the  booe  itself  breaks,  or  the  tendon  snaps  in  its  middle. 
Tendons  are  non-elastic. 

To  THE  NAKED  ITS,  an  Ordinal y  muscle  appears  to  be  oon- 
posed  of  a  number  of  small  bundles  of  fibres,  arranged  iu  parallel 
lines,  and  connected  by  a  fine  membrane.  These  bundles  may 
still  further  be  separated  into  what  seem  at  first  to  be  elementary 
fibres ;  but  when  placed  in  the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  be 
themselves  made  up  of  finer  fibres  united  into  fasciculi  by  delicate 
filaments.  These  ultimate  fibrillsB  are  polyhedral  in  section,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bowman,  so  as  to  pack  closely 
together,  and  are  variable  iu  sise  in  different  classes  and  genera  of 
animals.  They  also  difier  in  appearance,  one  class  presentins 
stripes  while  the  other  is  without  them.  The  former  includes  all 
the  muscles  whose  movements  are  under  the  control  of  the  will  as 
well  as  those  of  the  heart,  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  oesophagus, 
while  the  latter  is  composed  of  the  muscles  investing  the  stomach, 
intestines,  bladder,  &c.,  which  are  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral term  involuntary. 

The  Saroolemma  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Bowman  to  the 
areolar  tissue  investing  each  fibre,  sometimes  also  called  myclemma. 
It  is  very  delicate  and  transparent,  but  tough  and  elastic;  in 
general  it  has  no  appearance  of  any  specific  structure,  but  some- 
times it  presents  an  aspect  as  if  there  was  an  interweaving  of  fila- 
ments. 

When  a  vibrilla  of  striated  muscle  is  examined  under  the 
microscope  of  a  high  magnifying  power,  it  is  seen  to  present  a 
beaded  appearance  as  if  made  up  of  a  linear  aggregation  of  dis- 
tinct cells,  alternately  light  and  dark.  When  the  fibrilla  is 
relaxed,  each  cell  is  longer  than  it  is  broad;  but,  during  the 
action  of  the  muscle,  it  assumes  the  opposite  dimensions,  the  increase 
in  one  diameter  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  oi' 
the  other.  As  the  contraction  takes  place  the  substance  becomes 
firmer  than  before,  but  the  bulk  remains  the  same,  the  mass 
merely  gaining  in  thickness  what  it  has  lost  in  length.  The 
application  of  certain  stimulating  agents  will  produce  the  contraction 
for  a  certain  period  afler  life  is  destroyed,  varying  according  to 
the  vitality  of  the  animal  experimented  upon  and  the  nature  cf  the 
individual  muscle.  This  is  called  irritahtlity  in  the  striated 
muscles,  which  exhibit  powerful  contractions,  alternating  with  re- 
laxations— ^while  in  the  involuntary  muscles  a  more  steady,  per- 
manent, and  moderate  contraction  is  met  with,  to  which  tho  name 
of  Umtcitj/  has  been  given. 

Pure  muscular  fibre  appears  to  be  identical  in  composition 
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with  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  being  made  up  of  about  seyenty- 
■eyen  parts  water,  fifteen  and  a  half  parte  fibrine,  and  seyen  and  a 
half  parta  of  fixed  salts.  The  whole  of  the  flesh  of  the  body  if 
lai^ly  supplied  with  blood,  and  it  is  found  by  experiment,  on  the 
one  luind,  that  if  this  is  cut  off  contraction  ceases  yery  speedily 
after ;  and  on  the  other,  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mus* 
oular  action  will  be  the  demand  for  fresh  supplies  of  blood.  None 
of  the  striated  muscles,  except  of  the  heart  and  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  can  go  on  acting  without  interyals  of  rest,  during 
which,  repairs  in  their  structure  are  effected.  If,  therefore,  the 
yoluntary  muscles  are  to  be  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  yigor 
and  deyelopment  of  sice^  they  must  be  regularly  exercised  and 
rested  at  proper  ioteryals.  During  the  former  condition  blood  is 
attracted  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  that  fluid  itself  is  ren- 
dered more  fit  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition ;  while,  during  the 
latter  period,  the  increased  flow  of  blood  continuing  allows  for  a 
complete  reparation  of  the  tissues.  Thus  we  find  the  muscles  of 
the  well-tramed  racehorse  full  and  firm  to  the  touch ;  but  if  suffi- 
cient interyals  of  rest  are  not  allowed  between  his  gallops,  they 
will  present  a  yery  different  feel,  being  flabby  and  wasted,  and  in- 
dicating that  he  has  been  ^^  oyermarked." 

The  voluntart  muscles  assume  yarious  shapes,  according  t/f 
their  position s  and  offices.  Sometimes  they  are  merely  long  strips 
of  muscular  tissue,  with  a  yery  short  tendon  at  each  end,  as  in  the 
loyator  humeri,  and  are  then  called  /usi/arm.  At  others  their 
fibres  radiate  as  in  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which  is  thence  called  a 
radiating  muscle.  A  third  set  are  called  penniform^  from  their 
fibres  being  attached  to  one  side  of  a  tendon,  or  bipenni/omi,  when 
they  are  fixed  to  both  sides  like  the  full  tail  or  wing  feather  of  a 
bird.  A  muscle  with  two  masses  of  its  tissue  connected  in  the 
middle  by  a  tendon  is  called  digastric. 

In  describing  each  muscle,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  it  as  haying 
an  origin  from  one  bone,  or  set  of  bones,  and  an  insertion  into 
another,  the  former  term  being  generally  assigned  to  the  more 
fixed  diyision  of  the  two.  This  is,  however,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  oonyenience,  and  is  entirely  arbitrary. 

BuRSiE  MucoSiE,  which  are  shut  sacs,  varying  in  size  from  thai 
of  a  pea  to  a  moderate  pear,  and  lined  with  synovial  membrane, 
are  placed  on  all  the  prominent  points  of  bone  over  which  tendons 
glid).  Thus  there  is  a  large  one  on  the  point  of  the  hock,  and 
another  on  the  elbow,  both  of  which  sometimes  inflame  and 
become  filled  with  synovia,  constituting  the  states  known  as 
capped  hook  and  elbow.  A  third  situation  is  just  above  the 
sesamoid  bones,  where  the  swelling  from  inflammation  receives  the 
name  of  windgnll.  Where,  as  in  the  legs,  the  tendons  have  to 
glide  to  t  great  extent,  they  are  invested  with  8TNoyiAi4  sheaths. 
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which  KK  bouod  down  bj  white  fibroiu  tiaane  tt  the  points  wheia 
the  Btraiu  iB  the  greatest.  In  the  lihbb  the  mnselee  are  bound  np 
into  masses  by  strong  bnt  thin  Isjen  of  intercrossed  white  fibrous 
^ue,  which  reoeives  the  name  of  fascia.  In  the  horse  this  is 
rerj  firmly  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  muscles  beneath,  and 
greatlj  iotorferes  with  the  cleui  dissectioD  of  them. 
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THE   THOHAX. 


Contents  of  the  Thorax — Thr  Blood — General  Plan  of  the 
GrcuuUion —  The  Feins — Physiology  of  Respiration. 

CONTENTS  OF  THB  THOBAX. 
Thk  thorax,  OB  0HK8T,  is  that  cavitj  formed  bj  the  bodies  of 
die  dorsal  vertebrse  superiorly;  by  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages 
with  the  connecting  muscles  laterally;  by  the  steranin  inferiorly; 
bj  the  diaphragm  posteriorly,  and  by  the  inner  margins  of  the  fint 
ribs  and  body  of  the  first  dorsal 
Tertebra  anteriorly.  It  contains 
the  central  parts  of  the  import- 
ant organs  of  circulation  and 
respiration,  and  gives  passage  to 
the  (esophagus,  as  it  connects 
the  pharynx  with  the  stomach. 
As  ihese  lie  within  it,  they  are 
allowed  to  play  freely  in  per- 
fbrming  their  functions,  by  being 
enveloped  by  smooth  serous  mem- 
branes, called  the  pleura  and  the 
pericardium,  the  Utter  being 
also  protected  by  a  fibrous  layer. 
A  section  of  the  thorax,  as  shown 
in  the  plan,  fig  10  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  relative  situation  of 
■  or  mui  an  m  these  organs  and  their  invest- 
HI  m  «aT»-Tui»).  ments,  as  well  as  of  the  shape  of 
b'  B"uinra.  ^^  csvity  itself  in  this  direouon. 

c.  It  D  F.  Will,  of  ih>  tboru.  The  heart  is  shown  at  A,  lying 

u.  ri.  piann  pnimoiuuia.  between    the  two  bags  of  the 

pleura,  in  the  space  called  (be 
wmtliattinum.  The  lungs  are  shown  at  B  B,  covered  by  a  fine 
serous  membrane  (H  H),  pleura  puitnonaUt,  eioept  at  their  rooU, 
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vbore  tbe  air-tabes  and  blood-yessels  pass  into  their  substanoe. 
This  portioQ  of  the  pleura  is  continuous  with  the  serous  membrane 
lining  the  ribs  (G  G,  pleura  costalis),  which  thus  allows  them  to 
exjmnd  and  contract  freely,  by  allowing  one  surface  to  glide  against 
the  other.  Thus,  the  pleura  on  each  side  covering  the  lungs,  and 
reflected  thence  to  the  inside  of  the  ribs,  and  the  thoracic  side  of 
the  diaphragm,  forms  a  shut  sac  or  bag,  which  in  the  natural  state 
contains  only  sufficient  serum  to  lubricate  its  walls ;  but  in  disease 
this  is  often  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  ending  in  dropsy  of 
the  chest,  or  in  a  collection  of  pus  when  the  membrane  is  greatly 
inflamed. 

As  the  walls  of  the  thorax  expand  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
which  move  the  ribs,  as  well  as  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
rendering  its  thoracic  surface  less  convex,  the  cavity  is  enlarged 
and  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  trachea,  constituting  the  act  of 
inspiration.  On  the  other  hand  the  contraction  of  the  walls,  and 
the  forcing  upwards  against  the  diaphragm  of  the  stomach  and 
liver,  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  reduces  the  size  of 
the  thorax,  forces  out  the  air,  and  induces  expiration.  The  repe- 
tition of  these  two  actions  is  known  by  the  general  term  respiration. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  heart  and  lungs,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  blood,  for  transmitting  which  fluid  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  the  heart  and  its  vessels  are  formed;  while,  foi 
Its  proper  aeration,  the  lungs,  windpipe,  and  larynx,  are  intended 
by  nature. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood,  supplied  from  the  food  by  the  digestive  process 
hereafter  to  be  described,  furnishes  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  with 
a  constantly  renewed  stream  of  the  materials  which  they  severally 
require,  whether  for  their  nutrition  or  for  the  functions  of  secre- 
tion and  excretion  performed  by  fhe  various  organs  devoted  to 
these  purposes.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  this  fluid  should 
be  composed  of  elementary  matters  capable  of  combining  to  form 
the  materials  required,  or  of  those  substances  ready  prepared 
Thus,  the  muscles  demand  for  their  proper  action  fibrine  and  oxy* 
gen,  both  of  which  are  largely  combined  in  arterial  blood,  while 
the  nervous  system  cannot  respond  to  the  calls  of  its  grand  centre 
without  having  a  due  supply  of  fatty  matter,  also,  in  combination 
with  the  oxygen  obtained  by  respiration,  which,  however,  is  not 
only  intended  to  afford  this  gas,  but  also  to  remove  the  carbon 
that  would  otherwise  accumulate  to  a  prejudicial  extent.  For 
these  several  purposes  the  blood  must  be  supplied  with  liquid  ele- 
ments by  absorption  from  the  digestive  organs,  and  with  its  oxy- 
gen, by  imbibition  through  the  delicate  membrane  lining  the  lungh 
on  which  it  is  spread  as  it  passes  through  the  system  of  blood- 
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vessels  specially  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  When  it  is  considered 
that  tbe  stomachy  bowels,  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen,  are  all  occu- 
pied almost  solely  in  supplying  the  fluid  with  its  grosser  niaterials, 
and  that  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin,  are  constantly  engaged 
in  circulating  it,  supplying  it  with  oxygen,  and  purifying  it  from 
noxious  salts  and  gases,  its  importance  in  the  animal  economy  maj 
bo  estimated  as  it  deserves. 

As  IT  CIRCULATES  in,  or  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from,  in 
appropriate  vessels,  the  blood  consists  of  an  opaque,  thickisli  fluid, 
composed  of  water,  fibrine,  albumen,  and  various  salts,  and  called 
Liquor  sanguinis^  colored  red,  by  having  suspended  in  it  a  quan- 
tity of  corpuscles  of  a  peculiar  nature,  some  being  without  any 
color.  When  drawn  from  an  artery  or  vein,  and  allowed  to  remain 
at  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  a  coagulation  takes  place,  by  which  the 
blood  is  separated  into  the  clot  (coagulum)  and  the  serum.  The 
former  is  composed  of  fibrine,  having  entangled  in  its  meshes  the 
corpuscles;  and  the  latter  is  the  liquor  sanguinis,  without  its  fibrine. 
The  blood  corpuscles  of  the  horse  measure  about  the  five-hundredth 
part  of  a  line  in  diameter,  being  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
man,  whose  diameter  is  only  the  four-hundred-and-thirtieth  part 
of  a  line ;  those  of  the  ass  being  still  smaller,  though  only  slightly 
BO.  As  in  all  of  the  mammalia  but  the  camels,  these  bodies  are 
circular  flattened  discs,  and  are  of  the  same  siie  (nearly)  in  all 
animals  of  the  same  species,  whatever  may  be  the  age  or  sex.  Ac- 
cording to  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  the  blood  of  the  horse  con- 
tains less  solid  matter  than  that  of  man,  in  the  proportion  of  9.20 
to  12.92  in  1000  parts.  The  temperature  is  also  lower  by  about 
two  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  the  pulse  slower  in  the 
proportioD  of  56  to  72,  and  the  respirations  16  per  minute  against 
18  in  our  own  species.  The  shade  of  color  in  the  red  corpuscles 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  com- 
bined with  them.  If  the  former  preponderates,  a  deep  purple-red 
is  developed,  known  as  that  of  venous  blood;  while  a  liberal  supply 
of  oxytren  develops  the  bright  scarlet  peculiar  to  arterial  blood. 
The  saline  matters  dissolved  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  consist  of  the 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  (which  comprise  more  than  one 
half  of  the  whole  salts),  the  tribasic- phosphate  of  soda,  the  phoe 
phates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  a  little  of  the 
phosphate  and  oxyde  of  iron. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 

The  blood  is  circulated  through  the  body,  for  the  purposei 
of  nutrition  and  secretion,  by  means  of  one  forcing-pump,  and 
through  the  lungs,  for  its  proper  aeration,  by  another;  the  two 
Deing  united  to  form  the  heart.  This  organ  is  therefore  a  com- 
pound machine,  though  the  two  pumps  are  joined  together,  so  a« 
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to  appear  to  the  cuoal  observer  to  be  ona  sinde  organ.     Id  oom- 
tuon  langnage,  tbe  beart  of  the  mammalia  is  mid  to  have  two  sides, 
each  of  which  ia  a  foroing-paoip ;  but  the  blood,  before  it  junei 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  has  to  circulate  through  one  or  other 
of  the  sets  of  Teesels  found  in  the  general  organs  of  the  body,  and 
in  the  lungs,  as  the  case  m» 
be.    This  is  shown  at  fig.  11, 
where  the  blood,  commencing 
with  the  capillaries  on  the  gene- 
rml  surface  at  (A),  paflHCB  through 
the  reins  which  finallj  end  in  , 

the  vena  cava  (B),  and  enters 
the  right  anricle  (G).  From 
thift  it  is  piunped  into  (D)  the  j 

right  ventricle,  which,  eoutxacb'  ■ 

ing  in  ite  turn,  forces  it  on  into 
thepnlmonary  artery  (E), spread- 
ing out  upon  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,  to  form  the 
uapillaries  of  that  organ  at  F, 
from  which  it  ie  returned  to  the 
left  auricle  (G)  through  the  pul- 
monary veins.     From   the  left 
auricle  it  is  driven  on  to  the  left 
ventricle;  and  this,  by  its  power- 
ful contractions,  forces  the  blood 
through  the  aorta  (1),  and  the 
arteries  of  the  whole  body,  to 
the  capillaries  (A),  from  which 
the  description  commenced.  But 
though  this  organ  is  thus  made 
up  of  two  pumps,  yet  they  are 
united  into  one  organ,  and  the  two  auriclee  and  two  ventricles 
each  oontmct  at  the  same  moment,  causing  only  a  double  sound  to 
be  heard,  instead  of  a  qaadrnple  one,  when  the  ear  is  applied  to 
the  chest.     In  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  one-half  of  the 
cavities  and  vessels  is  shaded,  indicating  that  it  contains  dark 
blood,  while  the  other  contains  blood  of  a  bright  red  color.     But 
though  we  oommonly  call  the  one  venous,  and  the  other  arterial 
the  distinetion  only  applies  to  the  general  circulation  ;  for  that  of 
tiiE  lungs  is  exactly  the  reverse,  the  pnlmonary  artery  (E)  contain- 
ing dark  blood,  and  the  pnlmonary  veins  bringing  it  hack  to  the 
heart  alter  it  is  purified,  and  has  again  reoeivea  oxygen  snfficisnt 
to  develop  the  scarlet  color  again.     Between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles, and  again  at  the  openings  of  the  latter  cavities  into  their 
respective  arteries,  valves  of  a  form  peculiar  to  each  nre  placed,  se 
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as  to  allow  of  the  fVee  paasi^  onwards  of  the  blood,  but  not  of  iti 
return  by  refi^irgitation.  If  they  become  diseased,  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  impeded,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  more  or 
less  seriously  interfered  with.  So,  also,  if  the  muscular  fibres,  of 
which  the  walls  of  the  auricles  and  in  much  thicker  layers  of  tht 
ventricles,  are  composed,  become  weak  by  want  of  proper  exercise, 
or  from  the  deposit  of  fat  in  their  interspaces,  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of  mischief  is  effected  in  the  passage  of  the  blood.  The  force 
irith  which  the  left  ventricle  contracts  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that  if  a  pipe  is  inserted  in  the  carotid  artery  of  a  horse,  and 
held  perpendicularly,  the  blood  will  rise  in  it  to  a  height  of  ten 
feet;  ana  the  rapidity  of  his  circulation  is  such,  that  a  saline  sub- 
stance will  pass  from  the  veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to 
those  of  the  lower  in  little  more  than  twenty  seconds.  Now,  as 
this  transmission  can  only  take  place  through  the  current  that  re- 
turns to  the  heart,  and  passes  thence  through  the  lungs  and  back 
again,  afterwards  being  forced  into  the  lower  vessels  through  the 
aorta,  it  follows  that  every  particle  of  this  fluid  passes  completely 
through  the  whole  circulation  in  the  above  short  period  of  time. 

THE  VEINS. 

Thb  veins  generally  correspond  with  the  arteries,  the  blood  of 
which  they  return  to  the  heart.  Thus,  there  is  a  large  vein  which 
conveys  all  the  blood  from  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  supplied 
by  the  anterior  aorta,  and  this  is  called  vena  cava  anterior.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  posterior  vena  cava  is  made  up  of  veins  which 
accompany  the  seveml  arteries  that  are  found  throughout  the  body, 
with  one  remarkable  exception  connected  with  the  secretion  of  bile. 

Although,  in  general,  the  veins  and  arteries  correspond  in 
their  ramifications,  yet  there  is  a  large  class  of  superficial  veins 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  any  of  the  latter  vessels.  In  horses 
which  for  many  generations  have  been  accustomed  to  fast  work, 
these  superficial  veins  are  strongly  developed,  and  are  particularly 
plain  in  the  Arab  and  his  descendants.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
and  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  arteries  are  accompanied  by  two 
veins,  the  whole  number  of  veins  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  internal  area  of  the  former  may  be  considered  to 
bo  nearly  double  that  of  the  latter.  In  their  walls  the  veins  are 
much  thinner  than  the  arteries,  though,  like  them,  they  have  three 
coats,  the  serous  and  cellular  being  very  similar  in  structure,  but 
the  fibrous  is  very  much  thinner  and  devoid  of  muscular  fibres. 
A  feature  peculiar  to  the  veins  is  the  existence  of  valves,  which 
are  sometimes  single,  at  others  double,  and  occasionally  arranged 
in  threes  and  fours  around  the  interior  of  the  laige  veins.  They 
vary  in  numbers,  and  are  altogether  absent  in  the  pulmonary  veins, 
in  the  vense  cavsD,  and  the  vena  portaa. 
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PHTSIOLOGT  OF  BESPIRATION. 

Thb  E88BN0E  of  the  act  of  breathing  oonsistB  Id  the  absorptioD 
•r  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  blood  which  is  circulated  through  it.  In  a  state  of  reat  thi» 
interchange  must  eo  on  with  regularity,  for  carbonic  acid  is  con- 
stantly developed  by  the  decay  of  the  tissues,  arising  from  che 
peculiar  necessities  of  the  muscular  and  nerrous  tissues,  and  by 
the  conversion  of  the  carbon  of  the  food  which  appears  to  be 
required  for  the  devulopment  of  heat.  But  when  the  muscles 
of  the  whole  body  are  called  into  play  with  unusual  rapidity  and 
force,  the  development  of  carbonic  acid  is  largely  augmented,  and 
thus,  not  only  is  there  a  necessity  for  extra  means  of  excreting 
the  carbonic  acid,  but  there  is  also  a  demand  for  more  oxygen  to 
unite  with  the  carbon,  which  is  the  result  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  muscular  fibres  employed.  Hence  the  acts  of  respiration 
are  more  complete  and  rapid  during  exercise  than  in  a  state  of 
rest,  and  while  much  more  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  a  greater 
volume  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air  which  is  inspired. 

It  is  found  bt  experiment  that  if  venous  blood  is  exposed 
10  the  action  of  oxygen,  through  a  thin  membrane  such  as  blad- 
der, it  absorbs  a  portion  of  that  gas,  and  changes  its  color  from 
dark  red  to  a  bright  scarlet.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
cognised laws  of  endosmose  and  exosmose ;  and  as  the  blood  cir- 
culates in  very  fine  streams  within  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  whose 
walls  are  much  thinner  than  an  ordinary  bladder,  it  may  readily 
be  understood  that  it  is  placed  in  more  favorable  circumstances 
for  this  interchange  of  gases  than  when  tied  up  in  a  large  mass 
within  a  comparatively  thick  membrane.  On  examining  the 
structure  of  the  lungs,  they  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  pair 
of  cellular  sacs,  communicating  with  the  trachea,  which  admits 
air  into  them ;  and  these  sacs  are  furnished  with  a  fine  network 
of  capillary  vessels  distributed  on  their  walls,  and  on  those  of  the 
numerous  cellular  partitions  of  which  they  are  composed.  Thus 
the  blood,  as  it  enters  the  lungs  in  a  venous  state,  is  submitted 
under  very  favorable  circumstances  to  the  agency  of  atmospheric 
ail ;  it  readily  absorbs  the  oxygen  while  it  gives  off  large  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  result  of  the  combination  of  previously 
absorbed  oxygen  with  the  carbon  given  off  by  the  various  organs 
of  the  body  already  allunded  to. 

The  exact  ghemioal  chanqes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
atmospheric  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  in  the  blood  itself  are 
believed  to  be  as  follows :  1.  A  certain  portion  of  oxygen  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  air.  2.  It  has  received  a  considerable  volume 
of  carbonic  acid.  3.  It  has  absorbed  fresh  nitrogen.  4.  It  has 
parted  with  some  of  the  nitrc^en  of  which  it  was  previously  made 
ftp     The  last  two  changes  cannot  readily  be  demonstrated,  but  are 
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inferred  from  the  faet  that,  under  varying  conditions  of  the  bodj. 
the  nitrogen  in  the  exhaled  air  may  be  either  above  or  below  the 
proper  proportional.  Besides  these,  the  air  also  receives  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  moisture,  and  some  organic  matters,  which 
in  certain  cases  are  largely  increased.  The  changes  in  the  blood 
are  not  so  fully  known ;  but  it  is  now  the  general  opinion  of  phy* 
siologists  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  does  not  take  place 
in  the  lungs,  but  that  the  blood  arrives  there  surcharged  with  it 
already  made,  and  not  with  carbon,  as  was  formerly  believed.  The 
action  chiefly  consists  in  the  excretion  of  this  carbonic  acid,  and 
in  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is  stored  up  for  the  several 
purposes  for  which  it  is  required  in  the  course  of  its  circulation 
through  the  body.  Magnus  demonstrated  by  experiment  that 
arterial  and  venous  blood  contain  very  different  quantities  of  car« 
bonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  in  a  free  state,  for  on  obtaining, 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  a  volume  of  the  gas  contained  in  each 
kmd  of  blood,  and  analyzing  them,  he  found  them  to  be  made  up 
as  follows : — 

Arterial.  Venooi. 

Carbonieacid 6S-3  71*6 

Oxygen flS-2  153 

Nitrogen        14*5  13*1 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  passing  through  the  capillaries,  the 
gas  in  the  arterial  blood  loses  about  eight  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and 
receives  about  nine  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  action  is  re^ 
versed  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
THB  ABDOMINAL  AND  PELVIC  VISCERA. 

The  Abdomen  and  its  Contents — Physiology  of  DigesUon — Absorp- 
tion— Structure  of  Glands  and  Physiology  of  Secretion — Depu- 
ration and  its  Office  in  the  Animal  Economy — The  Stomach^^ 
The  Intestine  s — Liver — Spleen — Pancreas — Kidney — Pehns-^^ 
Bladder — Organs  of  Generation,  Male  and  Female, 

TOT  ABDOMEN  AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Ltinq  immediately  behind  the  thorax,  from  which  they 
are  separated  only  by  the  diaphragm,  are  the  important  organs  of 
digestion,  and  the  space  in  which  they  are  closely  packed  is  called 
the  abdomen.  This  part  is  capable  of  being  distended  downwards 
and  sideways  to  an  enormous  extent,  or  of  contracting  till  the  lower 
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walls  approach  very  closely  to  the  upper.  The  anterior  boundary, 
as  before  remarked,  is  the  diaphragm,  the  plane  of  which  moves 
considerably  in  active  respiration,  causing  the  flanks,  or  postero- 
lateral walls  of  the  abdomen,  to  rise  and  fall,  in  a  corresponding 
manner,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  extent  of  distress  in  an  exhausted 
animal,  or  any  peculiarity  of  breathing,  as  in  ^^  broken  wind,"  or 
in  the  several  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  lungs.  Posteriorly, 
the  boundary  is  an  open  one,  being  the  anterior  boundary  of  the 
pelvis,  and  corresponding  with  the  brim  of  that  cavity.  Superiorly 
aro  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  the  lumbar  vertebraB,  and  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles ;  and  laterally,  as  well  as  inferiorly,  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs.  Although  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  capable  of  great  dilatation,  yet  in  the 
natural  condition  they  maintain  a  gentle  curve  only  from  their 
pelvic  to  their  costal  attachments,  and  hence  the  depth  and  width 
of  the  back-ribs  and  pelvis  are  the  measure  of  the  ordinary 
capacity  of  the  abdomen.  Shallow  and  narrow  back-ribs  give  a 
small  abdominal  cavity,  and  generally  speaking,  a  correspondingly 
weak  condition  of  the  digestive  organs;  for  though  this  rule  is 
not  invariable,  yet  it  is  one  which  may  be  held  as  a  sufficient  guide 
for  practical  purposes.  Instances  do  occur  of  stout  and  hearty 
horses  possessed  of  contracted  middle  pieces,  but  they  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  merely  objects  of  curiosity.  The  small  space  which  is 
devoted  to  the  organs  of  digestion  in  the  horse  whose  back  ribs 
are  shallow  will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  annexed 
section,  in  which  the  enormous  mass  of  intestines  and  the  liver 
haye  been  removed,  leaving  only  the  stomach  and  spleen.  When 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  distended  laterally  and  downwards, 
as  they  always  are  in  horses  at  grass,  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen 
is  at  least  doubled. 

The  contents  of  the  abdomen  are  the  stomach,  the  liver, 
the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  the  small  and  large  intestines,  the  mesen- 
teric glands  and  chyliferous  ducts,  and  the  kidneys,  together  with 
their  vessels  and  nerves.  Some  of  these  organs  are  fixed  close  to 
the  spine,  as  the  kidneys  and  pancreas ;  but  the  others  glide  upon 
each  othei  as  they  are  alternately  empty  or  full,  and  to  facilitate 
this  motion  they  are  (like  the  lungs)  invested  with  a  serous  coat, 
fhe  peintoneum.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  hollow  organs 
which  form  one  continuous  tube  (the  alimentary),  and  the  solid 
7isccra,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  spleen,  are  all  of  a 
glandular  structure,  though  difiering  in  their  minute  anatomy. 
The  alimentary  canal  consists  throughout  of  three  distinct  layers : 
the  external  serous  coat  {peritoneal),  the  middle  or  fmiscular  coat^ 
and  tha  internal  mucous  coat,  which  are  united  by  cellular  mem- 
onae,  sometimes  regarded  as  forming  two  distinct  additional  coats. 
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PHY8I0L0GT  OF  DIGB8TI09. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  into  the  anatomy  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  it  may  be  well  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
processes  which  are  carried  out  by  them.  To  do  this,  the  food  mnst 
be  traced  from  its  prehension  by  the  lips  and  teeth  to  its  expul- 
sion from  the  anus.  Thus,  commencing  with  the  mouth,  we  find 
it  there  ground  into  a  coarse  pulp,  and  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
which  acts  as  a  kind  oi ferment  in  converting  the  starchy  matters 
which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  horse's  food,  into  sugar, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  gastric  juice,  into  the  proteine  compounds 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  fiesh.  Perfect  mastication  and 
insalivation  are  therefore  highly  important  processes  to  healthy 
digestion.  When  it  reaches  the  stomach,  the  food  undergoes  still 
further  changes  by  the  agency  of  the  gastric  juice  and  of  mace- 
ration ;  but  this  organ  being  small  in  the  horse,  it  cannot  remain 
there  long  enough  to  be  converted  into  perfect  chr/me  (the  result 
of  the  first  process  of  digestion),  but  is  passed  on  into  the  duo- 
denum for  that  purpose.  Here  it  is  further  elaborated,  and  re- 
ceives the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which  are  poured  out  through 
their  ducts  opening  on  the  internal  surface  of  this  intestine.  The 
nutritious  parts  of  the  food  are  now  gradually  converted  into  chyle; 
and  as  it  passes  into  the  jejunum  and  ilium,  it  is  there  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatics  (here  called  lacteah),  whose  mouths  open  upon 
the  villi  thickly  lining  this  part  of  the  canal.  These  unite  into 
one  duct  (the  thoracic),  and  the  chyle  is  by  it  carried  into  the 
veins  through  an  opening  at  the  junction  of  the  left  vena  cava  an- 
terior, with  the  allary  vein.  From  the  small  intestines,  tne  food, 
minus  its  nutritive  portions,  is  passed  on  into  the  large  intestines, 
and  finally  reaches  the  rectum  and  anus,  in  the  form  known  as 
faeces.  The  peculiar  offices  performed  by  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
fluid  will  be  described  under  the  sections  treating  of  each  of  those 
organs. 

The  absorption  of  fluid  from  the  interior  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  efiected  in  two  different  modes — first,  by  the  lacteals,  which 
take  up  the  chyle  through  their  open  mouths ;  secondly,  by  the 
veins,  which  absorb  it  through  their  walls  by  the  process  known 
as  endosmose.  In  the  former  case  the  chyle  is  at  once  carried  to 
the  heart;  but  in  the  latter,  it  passes  through  the  liver,  and  be- 
comes puiified  and  chemically  altered  in  that  organ  The  lactealu 
pusa  through  the  mesenteric  glands,  which  lie  between  the  lasers 
of  the  mesentery. 

STRUCTURE  OF  GLANDS  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

SECRETION. 

A  GLAND  may  be  defined  to  be  an  organ  who«e  office  it  is  w 
separate  from  the  blood  some  peculiar  substance,  which  is  poured 
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out  through  an  excretory  duot,  whose  internal  surface  is  continu- 
ous with  the  mucous  membrane,  or  skin.  A  simple  gland  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  a  pouch  of  mucous  membrane ;  and  a  col* 
lection  of  these  pouches  constitutes  a  compound  one,  which,  if  the 
groups  of  which  it  is  composed  are  loosely  bound  together  like 
grapes,  as  in  the  salivary  glands,  is  called  conglomercUe ;  whilo,  if 
they  are  united  into  a  solid  mass,  such  as  the  liver,  the  term  con 
glahate  is  applied. 

Bt  secretion  is  understood  the  process  of  separation  of  various 
matters  from  the  blood ;  the  term  being  also  applied  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  process,  such  as  saliva,  bile,  &c.,  which  are  commonly 
known  as  secretions.  These  are  all  removed  from  the  blood  for 
one  or  two  purposes — first,  in  order  to  be  employed  for  some  ul- 
terior object  in  the  various  processes  going  on  in  the  body,  either 
for  its  own  preservation,  or  that  of  others ;  or,  secondly,  as  being 
injurious  to  its  welfare,  and  therefore  to  be  discarded.  The  term 
secretion  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  former,  while  the  latter 
action  receives  the  distinguishing  term  excretion :  but  as  in  many 
cases  the  fluid  which  is  removed  as  being  injurious  to  the  system 
is  also  used  for  beneficial  purposes  the  distinction  is  not  capable 
of  being  strictly  maintained.  The  nature  of  the  process  is  es- 
sentially the  same  in  all  cases,  being  carried  out  by  the  development 
of  simple  cells,  each  possessing  its  own  independent  vitality.  These 
cells  select  certain  ingredients  from  the  blood,  and  then  set  them 
free  by  the  rupture  of  their  walls ',  and  beiog  situated  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gland,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  mucous  membrane  or  skin,  the  secreted  fluid  gradually 
reaches  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  means  by  which  each  gland  is  made  up  of  cells 
having  special  powers  of  selection ;  but  that  the  fact  is  so,  is 
capable  of  demonstration.  Thus,  the  cells  of  the  liver  select  the 
elements  of  bile  ;  those  of  the  salivary  glands,  saliva ;  and  so  on. 
Hut,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  there  are  minute  points  of  differ- 
ence in  the  arrangement  of  these  cells  in  the  different  glands.  It 
is  now  ascertained  that  the  elements  of  the  various  secretions 
exist  in  the  blood ;  and  therefore  the  office  of  the  glands  is  con- 
fined to  the  selection  and  separation  of  their  products,  and  thej 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  their  conversion. 

DEPURATION,  AND  ITS  OFFICE  IN  THE  ANIMAL 

ECONOMY. 

The  whole  of  the  various  secretions  which  go  on  in  the 
body  are  necessary  for  the  due  preservation  of  its  health ;  but  the 
most  important  of  the  class  alluded  to  above  as  excretions,  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  blood  or  death  will  speedily  ensue.  Thus,  if  saliva 
and  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  the  other  secretions  aiding  digostion. 
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are  uot  mixed  with  the  food,  the  nutrition  of  the  bod^  will  b^ 
imperfectly  carried  on,  and  its  health  will  snifer.  But  if  the  ele- 
ment of  bile  and  urine  are  retained  in  the  blood,  not  only  is  the 
system  upset,  but  absolute  death  is  produced  in  severe  cases. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  attention  to  the  state  of  the  organs  of 
depuration,  or  excretion,  is  of  more  importance  even  than  those  of 
secretion,  using  these  terms  in  the  sense  explained  in  the  last  para- 
graph. The  chief  organs  of  depuration  are  the  lungs,  which  re- 
move carbon  from  the  blood ;  the  liver,  which  secretes  the  bile ; 
the  kidneys  which  get  rid  of  the  urea ;  and  the  skin,  which  relieves 
it  of  its  superfluous  watery  and  some  small  proportion  of  its  solid 
particles.  Experiment  shows  that  the  retention  of  carbon,  or  urea, 
in  the  blood  is  speedily  followed  by  death ;  while  the  non-seoretion 
of  bile,  if  entire,  poisons  the  system;  and  in  milder  cases,  its 
absence  from  the  alimentary  canal  interferes  with  the  due  elabora- 
tion of  the  chyle. 

THE  STOMACH. 

The  stomaoh  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdominai 
cavity,  immediately  behind  the  diaphragm.  It  resembles  in  shape 
the  bag  of  the  Scotch  bag-pipes,  having  two  openings,  two  curva- 
tures (a  lesser  and  a  greater),  two  surfaces,  and  two  sacs,  which 
are  generally  divided  by  a  constriction.  Its  volume  varies  with 
its  contents,  but  in  the  horse  of  average  size  it  will  not  contain 
more  than  three  gallons,  while  the  stomach  of  man,  whose  weight 
is  only  one-eighth  that  of  the  horse,  holds  three  quarts. 

THE  INTESTINES. 

The  intestines,  large  and  small,  constitute  a  hollow  tube, 
very  variable  in  diameter,  and  measuring  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet 
in  length  in  an  average-sized  horse.  They  extend  from  the  stomach 
to  the  anus ;  and  though  nature  has  only  divided  them  into  two 
portions,  the  small  and  large,  yet  anatomists  have  subdivided  each 
of  ^hese  into  three  more,  namely,  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum 
-'CCBCum,  colon,  and  rectum. 

The  small  intestines  are  about  seventy  feet  long,  and  vary 
horn  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  except  at  their 
commencement,  where  there  is  a  considerable  dilatation,  forming 
a  sort  of  ventrioulus  or  lesser  stomach.  They  are  gathered  up 
into  folds,  in  consequence  of  the  mesentery,  which  attaches  them 
to  the  superior  walls  of  the  abdomen,  being  of  very  limited  extent 
as  compared  with  their  length ;  and  thus  they  may  be  described 
as  presenting  two  curves,  a  lesser  mesenteric  curvature,  and  an 
outer  or  free  one  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  The  outer  layer  of 
the  muscular  coat  consists  only  of  a  few  and  scattered  fibres,  while 
the  inner  one  is  circular  in  its  arrangement,  and  though  thin  as 
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eompared  with  the  stomaoh,  yet  it  is  easily  distingiuBhod.  The 
maocus  oaat  is  gathered  into  a  few  longitudinal  folds  when  empty, 
which  are  very  marked  at  its  commencement ;  but  there  are  no 
valvular  appendages  as  in  the  human  intestines.  It  is  every  where 
studded  with  villi  or  little  projections,  like  the  pile  of  velvet, 
through  the  open  mouths  of  which  the  chyle  is  taken  up,  and  be« 
neath  it  are  numerous  glands  named  after  their  discoyerers. 

Thb  laboe  INTB8TINE8,  as  their  name  implies,  are  of  much 
greater  diameter  than  the  small ;  but  they  are  not  above  one-third 
of  thoir  length.  Instead  of  being  convoluted,  they  are  puckered 
into  pouches  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  are  collected  into  bundles  or  cords,  and  being 
shorter  than  the  intestine,  gather  it  up  into  cells.  The  mucous 
membrane  also  has  very  few  villi,  which  become  more  and  more 
rare  towards  the  rectum. 

THE  LIVBR. 

This  important  orqan  is  in  close  contact  with  the  right  side 
of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure  thick  in  the  middle 
and  thin  at  the  edges ;  divided  into  three  lobes ;  convex  on  its  an- 
terior surface,  where  it  is  adapted  to  the  concave  aspect  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  concave  posteriorly.  The  color  is  that  which  is  so  well 
known,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  everywhere  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  excepting  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  large  veins  as 
they  enter  and  pass  out,  and  the  coronary  ligament  which  sus- 
pends it,  as  well  as  the  three  other  folds  of  peritoneum,  which 
have  also  received  particular  names. 

The  function  of  the  liver  is  doubtless  chiefly  of  a  depuratory 
nature,  but  the  soapy  nature  of  the  bile  seems  to  be  destined  to  aid 
in  dissolving  the  fatty  materials  which  are  contained  in  the  food, 
and  to  stimulate  the  intestines  to  perform  their  duties. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  can  searcely  be  considered  as  a  gland,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  no  excretory  duct,  but  it  contains  within  its  substance  a 
number  of  little  bodies,  called  Malpighian  corpuscles,  which  most 
probably  perform  the  same  office  as  the  absorbent  glands.  Its 
weight  as  compared  with  the  whole  body  is  about  the  same  as  in 
man,  whose  spleen  weighs  six  ounces,  while  that  of  the  horse  rarely 
exceeds  three  pounds.  It  is  attached  by  the  lesser  omentum  (a 
fold  of  the  peritoneum)  to  the  stomach,  and  occupies  the  left  side 
of  that  organ.  It  is  covered  by  a  serous  coat  continuous  with  the 
peritoneum,  and  its  internal  structure  is  spongy,  and  made  up  of 
cells  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 

The  function  of  the  spleen  is  not  positively  ascertained,  but  it 
is  believed  to  perform  the  office  of  a  reservoir  for  the  blood  re- 
qnired  by  the  stomach,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected  by  a  set 
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of  Teiselfl  (tsbe  breyia),  and  also  to  effect  some  ohange  in  the  blood 
itself. 

THB  PANCREAS. 

ThE  PANOREAS  is  an  elongated  gland  resembling  in  structure 
the  salivary  glands,  placed  close  to  the  spine,  above  the  stomach. 
It  has  two  excretory  ducts,  which  carry  the  paocreatic  fluid  se- 
creted by  it  into  the  duodenum  through  a  valvular  opening  com- 
mon to  it  and  the  hepatic  duct.  The  use  of  the  pancreatic  fluid 
appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  saliva. 

THE  KIDNETS. 

The  kidnsts  are  two  oval  organs  situated  beneath  the  psoas 
muscles,  and  only  retained  in  their  position  by  the  fatty  cellular 
membrane  which  envelops  them,  and  by  the  upward  pressure  of 
the  other  abdominal  viscera  below  them.  The  right  kidney  is 
completely  within  the  ribs,  but  the  left  scarcely  advances  at  all 
beyond  the  eighteenth  rib :  each  averages  about  forty  ounces  in 
weight,  but  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  size  and  form. 
Unlike  the  corresponding  organ  in  the  cow,  the  horse's  kidney  is 
not  split  up  into  lobules,  though  there  is  some  little  irregularity  of 
outline  and  surface. 

THE  PELVIS. 

The  cavitt  of  the  body  known  as  the  pelvis  is  situated  be- 
hind the  abdomen,  with  which  it  communicates  freely,  each  being 
lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  peritoneum.  A  ridge  of  bone  (the 
brim  of  the  pelvis)  is  the  line  of  demarcation  anteriorly.  The 
sacrum  and  os  coccygis  bound  it  superiorly,  the  anus  posteriorly, 
and  the  ossa  innominata  inferiorly  and  laterally.  It  contains  the 
bladder  and  rectum  in  both  sexes,  and  in  each  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration  peculiar  to  it 

THE  BLADDER. 

The  bladdeb  is  a  musculo-membranous  bag  destined  to  contain 
the  urine  as  it  is  gradually  received  from  the  ureters,  which  bring 
it  down  from  the  kidneys.  It  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis, 
occupying  also  more  or  less  of  the  abdomen  according  to  its  con- 
dition in  point  of  repletion  or  emptiness.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
with  its  posterior  extremity  somewhat  more  pointed  than  the  other, 
and  called  its  neck.  At  this  point  it  gives  origin  to  the  urethra, 
a  canal  for  carrying  off  the  urine.  It  receives  the  two  ureters  at 
its  superior  surface,  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  neck,  where  they 
pierce  the  several  coats  in  an  oblique  direction  forming  a  complete 
valve  which  prevents  the  return  of  the  urine,  and  so  invisible  that 
the  presence  of  two  openings  is  scarcely  ever  suspected  by  the 
ordinary  observer.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  bladder  is  covered 
by  the  peritoneum,  the  remainder  being  made  up  solely  of  the 
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lunBoalar  and  mucous  coats  whicli  compose  all  the  hollow  viscera. 
It  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects 
it  with  the  lower  walls  of  the  pelvis,  posteriorly  by  the  urethra, 
and  by  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  which  are  continued  from  it 
to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the 
bladder. 

THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

The  male  groans  of  generation  consist  of  the  testes  and 
(heir  ducts  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  latter  conveying  the  semen  to 
the  urethra  or  to  the  yesiculsB  seminales,  which  are  oyal  bags  con- 
nected with  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Here 
the  seminal  fluid  is  stored  up  for  use,  and  when  wanted  is  conveyed 
into  the  yagina  by  means  of  the  external  organ  or  penis.  The 
anatomy  of  the  testicles  is  that  which  mainly  concerns  the  horse- 
master,  as  they  are  generally  removed  by  operation.  They  are 
contained  within  the  scrotum,  which  is  externally  composed  of 
skin  vnrinkled  in  the  foal,  but  subsequently  distended  by  the  size 
and  weight  of  its  contents.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish fibrous  membrane  called  the  dartos,  which  envelops  the 
testes  and  forms  a  separation  between  them.  A  thin  coat  of  cellu- 
lar membrane  alone  separates  this  from  the  double  serous  mem- 
brane, the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  almost  entirely  envelops  each 
testis  just  as  the  pleura  does  the  lung.  In  the  early  stages  of  foetal 
life  the  testes  are  contained  within  the  abdomen  above  the  perito- 
neum,- but  being  attached  to  the  scrotum  by  a  thin  muscle  (the 
eremaster)  they  are  gradually  dragged  downwards  through  the 
mguinal  canal  and  each  brings  a  double  layer  of  peritoneum,  which 
continues  its  connection  through  life,  so  that  fluid  injected  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  flow  into  the  peritoneum. 
Hence  inguinal  hernia  in  the  horse  becomes  scrotal  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  rarely  remains  confined  to  the  former  position 
The  testicles  with  their  appendages,  the  vesiculsd  seminales,  form 
the  semen  by  the  usual  process  of  secretion.  .  They  are  of  about 
the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  and  besides  their  attachment  by  the  re- 
flexions of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  the  scrotum,  they  have  also  the 
spermatic  cord  which  suspends  them  to  the  inguinal  canal  through 
irhich  it  passes.  This  cord  it  is  which  is  divided  in  castration, 
and  it  is  well  to  ascertain  its  component  parts.  They  are,  1st. 
The  artery  which  supplies  the  testicles  with  blood,  ana  is  of  con- 
Bideiable  size  and  tortuous  in  its  course.  2d.  The  artery  of  the 
cord,  small  and  unimportant.  3d.  The  veins  which  accompany 
these  arteries,  ith.  The  nerves  and  absorbents,  the  division  of 
the  former  giving  great  pain  and  causing  a  slight  shock  to  the 
vystem.  5th.  The  vas  deferens  or  duct  carrying  the  semen  to  the 
vethra,  and  possessing  walls  of  such  thickness  that  it  feels  like 
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whipeord  under  the  finger.  These  seyeral  parts  are  conneotod 
together  by  cellular  membrane  and  covered  by  the  two  layers  of 
reflected  peritoneum,  namely,  the  tunica  yaginalis  and  tunica  yagi 
naliB  reflexa,  by  the  thin  lawyer  of  cremaater  muscle,  aa  well  as  by 
8  fourth  inyeetment,  a  continuation  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
abdomen.  All  these  parts  must  be  divided  before  the  canal  is 
reached,  for  operating  in  castration. 

Ths  female  organs  of  oensratton  are  essentially  the  ova 
rios,  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  forming  the  bed  in  which  the 
embryo  is  nurtured  to  maturity.  The  ovaries  are  two  small  oval 
bodies,  about  the  siie  of  large  walnuts,  situated  behind  the  kid- 
neys, and  having  the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  fallopian  tubes 
hanging  loosely  adjacent  to  them.  These  tubes,  one  on  each  side, 
terminate  in  the  utetus,  which  is  of  a  remarkable  shape  in  the 
mare.  It  consists  of  a  body  and  two  horns.  The  body  has  a 
mouth,  or  os,  which  opens  into  the  end  of  the  vagina,  while,  in 
itself,  it  is  oblong,  and  in  the  unimpregnated  state  it  is  entirely 
contained  within  the  pelvis.  Anteriorly  it  divides  into  two  horns 
(cornua),  which  diverge  towards  the  loins,  turning  upwards,  and 
lying  under  the  wings  of  the  ossa  ilii.  They  terminate  in  rounded 
extremities  Each  cornu  receives  the  fallopian  tube  of  its  own 
side,  the  opening  being  so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  silvet 
probe.  The  vagina  lies  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  is 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length ;  it  is  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  surrounded  with  muscular  fibres,  which  form  the 
iphincter  vaginad. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE   NERVES   AND   SPECIAL  ORGANS. 

Tli^  Nerves — The  Organ  of  Smell — The  Eye — The  Ear^^ 
The  Organ  of  Touch — The  Foot, 

THE  NERVES. 

The  NERVOUS  ststem  may  be  compared  to  ihe  fbol  that 
heats  the  water  of  the  steam-engine,  and  converts  that  apparently 
most  simple  and  innocent  fluid  into  the  powerful  agent  which  is 
capable  of  developing  almost  any  amount  of  force.  This  fuel, 
however,  is  itself  inactive  until  it  is  endowed  with  life  by  the 
agency  of  fire ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  nervous  system  of  the 
animal  being  must  be  provided  with  the  living  principle,  of  whose 
nature  we  can  only  judge  by  its  effects  when  present,  and  by  the 
cessation  of  all  action  when  absent.     There  are  many  pvocessai 
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whioh  are  carried  on  in  the  animal  as  in  the  y^etable  without  the 
necessity  for  any  direct  stimulus  from  a  nervous  centre,  such  as 
the  growth  of  each  separate  tissue  throughout  the  body,  which 
takes  place  in  the  former,  just  as  it  does  in  the  latter,  by  a  species 
of  cell-development  and  metamorphosis  independent  of  neryous 
energy ;  but  tnough  this  growth  is  thus  accomplished,  yet  it  would 
soon  be  starved  out  for  want  of  pabulum,  were  it  not  for  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  stomach,  which  requires  the  mandate  of  th)  nervoue 
system  for  its  performance,  and  so  on  with  every  corresponding 
aetion  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  ststbm  is  made  up  of  two  distintt  substances, 
one  grey  in  color,  and  granular  in  structure,  which  is  the  seat  of 
all  nervous  power ;  the  otber  white  and  fibrous,  which  is  the  tele- 
graph wire  by  which  this  power  is  communicated.  Sometimes  the 
grey  matter  envelops  the  whitC;  and  at  others  it  is  enclosed  within 
it,  but  in  every  case  each  has  its  peculiar  office,  as  above  men- 
tioned. Each  collection  of  grey  matter  is  called  a  ganglion,  what- 
ever its  shape  may  be ;  but  the  white  fibres  may  be  either  in  the 
form  of  commissures  for  connecting  the  ganglia  together,  or  they 
may  be  agents  for  communicating  with  other  organs,  and  are  then 
called  nerves. 

THE  ORGAN  OF  SMELL. 

The  nose  of  the  horse,  like  all  the  solipedes,  is  endowed  with  a 
sensibility  far  greater  than  that  of  man ;  but  in  this  respect  he  is 
not  equal  to  many  other  animals,  such  as  the  dog  and  cat  kinds, 
and  the  sole  use  which  he  makes  of  this  sense  is  in  the  selection 
of  his  food. 

THE  ETE. 

The  organ  or  sight  may  be  considered  as  consisting  first  of 
all  of  an  optical  instrument  very  similar  to  the  camera  obscura, 
now  so  commonly  used  in  photography,  and  secondly  of  the  parts 
which  are  employed  to  move,  adjust,  and  protect  it  from  injury. 

The  ETE  itself  consists  of  three  transparent  humors,  whic'' 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  lens  of  the  camera,  by  collecting  the  rays 
of  light  upon  the  back  of  the  eye.  These  are  the  aqueous  in  front, 
the  crystalline  lens  in  the  middle,  and  the  vitreous  humor  behind. 
The  first  is  a  perfectly  transparent  and  limpid  fluid,  secreted  by 
the  lining  of  the  chamber  in  which  it  lies,  And  capable  of  beinf 
rapidly  renewed  in  case  of  a  puncture  letting  it  out.  The  lens,  on 
the  contrary,  has  the  consistence  of  very  hard  jelly,  and  is 
arranged  in  concentric  )a3'ers,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  It  is 
merely  a  double  convex  lens,  precisely  like  that  of  the  camera  in 
its  action,  and  is  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the  impression  of  an 
object  upon  the  sensitive  part  of  the  eye.  Behind  it  is  the  vitre- 
ous humor,  composed,  like  the  aqueous,  of  a  limpid  fluid,  but  in- 
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Btead  of  being  nnconfined  except  by  the  walls  of  the  chamber  ia 
which  it  lies,  it  is  bound  up  in  a  network  of  transparent  cells, 
which  give  it  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  a  delicate  jelly 
Upon  the  perfect  transparency  and  proper  shape  of  these  humors 
depends  the  sight  of  the  animal ;  but  in  addition  to  the  risk  of 
blindness  from  any  defect  in  these  parts,  if  the  investing  coats  or 
membranes  are  inflamed  or  disorganised,  their  functions  are  not 
performed,  and  the  sight  is  either  impaired  or  destroyed.  Thus 
(he  rays  of  light  may  be  fairly  collected,  so  as  to  throw  the  impres- 
sion of  every  object  within  the  sphere  of  vision  upon  the  back  of 
the  eye,  and  yet  the  horse  may  be  blind,  because  the  retina  or 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  disorganized  by  disease.  When 
inflammation  attacks  the  coats  of  the  eye,  it  generally  extends  to 
the  investments  of  the  humors,  and  to  the  substance  of  the  lens 
itself,  producing  cataract  or  opacity  of  that  part,  but  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  sight  impaired  from  a  mere  defect  of  shape  in  the 
anterior  coat,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  too  convex  and  thus  alter 
the  focus  of  the  sight.  This  is  the  *^  buck-eye,''  which  leads  to 
shying,  and  is  perfectly  incurable.  The  membranes  are,y?r«/,  the 
cornea,  a  perfectly  transparent  coat,  placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
inserted,  like  a  watch  glass,  in  the  sclerotic  coat  covering  the 
posterior  four-fifths  of  the  globe.  The  latter  is  a  white  fibrous 
membrane,  strong  and  inelastic,  so  as  to  afford  protection  to  the 
parts  within  it  from  external  violence.  This  forms  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which,  however,  is  only  occasionally  visible  in  the  horse. 
Beneath  the  sclerotic  is  the  choroid  coat,  consisting  of  a  network 
of  blood  vessels,  and  lined  with  a  black  pigment,  which  again  has 
on  its  internal  surface,  at  the  part  opposite  the  pupil,  a  greenish- 
white  iridiscent  lining,  called  tapetum  lucidum,  or  luminous  carpet. 
Lastly,  within  the  whole  of  this  surface  is  spread  a  beauUful 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  called  the  retina,  which  receives  the 
impressions  derived  from  the  rays  of  light,  forming  a  distinct  figure 
upon  it  exactly  similar  to  the  objects  which  are  presented  to  it, 
except  in  point  of  size,  and  in  being  inverted.  Beyond  these  parts, 
there  is  a  provision  made  for  moderating  the  rays  of  light  according 
to  their  intensity.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  an  opaque  septum, 
pierced  with  an  oval  hole — the  former  being  called  the  iris,  and 
the  latter  the  pupil.  The  substance  of  the  iris  itself  is  comprised 
of  contractile  tissue,  which  has  the  power  of  expanding  or  contract' 
ing  the  pupil  in  obedience  to  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
retina,  and  thus,  if  the  eye  is  examined  in  a  strong  light,  the  pupil 
will  appear  large  when  shaded  by  the  hand,  but  contracts  immedi- 
atel}'  on  exposing  the  eye.  The  horse's  iris  is  brown,  varying 
somewhat  in  shade  in  different  individuals,  and  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  pupil  it  presents  one  or  two  little  floating  appendages,  which 
serve  to  moderate  the  sun's  rays.     Sometimes  the  brown  color  ii 
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absent,  a&d  the  iris  is  either  partially  or  entirely  white,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  a  '*  wall  eye ;"  but  though  this  is  considered 
unsightly,  it  does  not  interfere  with  yision.  The  iris  is  stretched 
across  the  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
act  freely.  There  are  many  other  delicate  structures  worthy  of 
being  examined,  but  want  of  space  must  prevent  any  fiirther  alhi* 
mon  to  them. 

The  APipENDAOES  of  the  eye  are  1st.  The  conjunctiva  or  mem 
brane  protecting  the  exposed  surface  of  the  eye.  2d.  The  eyelids 
3d.  The  membrana  nictitans  or  haw.  4th.  The  muscles  of  the 
eye.  5th.  The  lacrymal  apparatus.  The  conjunctiva  covers  the 
whole  front  of  the  eye,  being  thin,  and  perfectly  transparent  in  a 
healthy  state,  but  on  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  speedily  be- 
coming red  and  puf^.  It  is  reflected  from  this  face  to  the  inside 
of  the  eyelids,  and  the  whole  membrane  is  extremely  liable  to  in- 
flammation from  any  external  irritation.  The  eyelids  have  nothing 
very  remarkable  about  them,  being  merely  cartilaginous  shutters 
covered  with  fine  skin,  and  lined  with  conjunctiva,  and  raised  and 
lowered  by  muscles  peculiar  to  them.  The  membrana  nictitans  or 
haw  is  a  cartilage  lying  just  within  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye, 
but  capable  of  oeing  thrust  outwards  so  as  to  partially  cover  it 
when  the  muscles  retract  the  eye,  and  for  want  of  space  drive  it 
forward.  This  happens  whenever  the  eye  is  irritated  either  by 
an  insect,  or  by  the  dust  or  hayseeds  which  are  so  often  deposi- 
ted upon  the  conjunctiva,  and  which,  causing  the  eye  to  be  drawn 
back,  displace  the  fat  deposited  in  th^  back  of  the  orbit,  and  this 
again  pushes  forward  the  haw.  For  this  reason,  in  all  irritable 
states  of  the  eye,  the  haw  is  prominent,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  its  removal  will  diminish  the  irritation;  on  the  contrary,  the 
usual  effect  is  to  increase  it,  and  the  operation  is  not  only  useless, 
but  injurious.  The  muscles  move  the  eye  in  all  directions,  and 
have  the  peculiar  property  of  keeping  the  long  diameter  of  the 
pupil  always  nearly  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  horizon.  Practi- 
cally they  are  not  of  any  great  importance.  The  lacrymal  appo' 
ratu4  consists  of  the  lacrymal  gland,  situated  beneath  the  outer 
wall  of  the  orbit,  and  secreting  the  tears,  which  are  intended  to 
wash  the  conjunctiva  clear  of  any  foreign  body.  The  secretion  is 
thrown  out  upon  its  surface  through  a  number  of  small  ducts,  and, 
traversing  ft-om  the  outer  angle  to  the  inner,  is  conducted  through 
two  small  openings  in  the  lids  to  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  from  that 
by  the  nasal  duct  to  the  nose. 

THE  EAR. 

This  organ  b  divided  into  the  external  ear  for  collecting  the 
waves  of  sound,  and  conveying  them  inwards,  and  the  internal  ear 
which  is  situated  within  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

19 
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The  latter  is  a  verj  oompUcated  and  delicate  organ ;  but  ite  fonoa* 
tioD  doei  not  differ  in  any  essential  features  from  that  of  the  other 
vertebrate  animals,  nor  are  the  diseases  attacking  it  in  the  horse 
of  any  particular  importance,  so  that  its  description  will  be  omitted. 

THE  ORGAN  OP  TOUCH. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  necessary  for  the  proper  appreeiatioB 
of  the  mechanical  form  and  nature  of  the  objects  placed  in  appo> 
Bition  to  the  body,  and  of  their  temperature  It  is  seated  gener- 
ally in  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  on  the  skin ;  bat 
(here  are  certain  parts  specially  endowed  with  these  nerves,  which 
in  the  horse  are  the  lips  and  the  four  extremities. 

Evert  part  of  the  skin  is  sensible  to  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  but  the  sense  of  touch,  such  as  we  possess  in  the 
fingers,  can  only  be  said  to  reside  in  the  lips,  and  partially  in  the 
feet.  All  these  parts  are  profusely  supplied  with  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion, and  the  horse  may  often  be  observed  to  use  them  in  ex- 
amining external  objects,  especially  his  lips,  which  are  the  most 
delicate  of  his  organs  of  touch.  Mr.  Rarey  has  lately  drawn  special 
attention  to  this  subject ;  but  it  has  long  been  known  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  horse.  The  feet  are  also 
largely  supplied  with  nerves,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
human  fingers,  and  being  covered  with  homy  matter,  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  surface  is  greatly  reduced ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  horse  uses  them  occasionally  in  making  out  the  nature  of 
objects  presented  to  him,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
fore  feet,  though  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  hind  extremi* 
ties  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  for  instance,  in  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  a  hard  body  before  kicking  at  it 

THE  FOOT. 

It  IS  necessary  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  foot  most 
carefully,  not  as  an  object  of  curiosity  connected  with  the  sense  of 
touch,  but  on  account  of  the  numberless  diseases  and  accidents  to 
which  it  is  subject.  No  part  of  the  horse  is  so  liable  to  the  effects 
of  hard  work  and  mismanagement  as  this,  and  there  is  conse- 

Suently  none  which  more  requires  our  care  both  in  health  and 
isease. 

The  parts,  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  foot,  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  section  of  the 
phalanges  or  fingers  terminating  the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal 
bones,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  their  investments.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  very  little  space  between  the  pedal  bone  and  the 
crust,  which,  together  with  the  sole,  forms  a  horny  case  or 
natural  shoe,  for  the  sensible  and  delicate  investments  of  the 
bone.     So  small  is  this  space,  that  when  inflammation  takes  place 
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there  U  no  room  for  any  swelling  (Che  iDTari&ble  acoompRniment 
of  that  diBease),  and  intense  pain  is  ocouioned,  as  well  u  rapi<l 
disorganizatJoD  of  the  struotnre  itself.  The  horny  cue  la 
■Uaohed  to  the  foot  by  a  delicate  membraDe,  which  lies  in  folds 
upon  the  pedal  bone,  aod  it  can  be  torn  away  by  violenoe,  or  when 
pntrefaotion  has  commenced,  with  great  ease.  These  parts  are 
fceparately  displayed.  The  several  parts  which  we  shall  hare  to 
examine,  oommenoiDg  from  without,  are — 1.  The  homy  case  or 
hoof;  2.  The  parte  which  secrete  it;  3.  The  arteries  which  supply 
it  with  blood ;  and  4,  The  pedal  booe  and  cartilages,  as  well  as 
the  na^-ionlar  bone,  which  it  encases. 

The  hoof  oonsista  of  three  distinct  parte,  which,  thoogh  io  the 
recent  stAte  they  are  inseparably  united,  may  be  readily  separated 
afler  maceration  for  a  few  days.  These  are  the  external  wall  or 
crurt,  (he  sole  or  slightly  concave  surface  forming  the  bottom  or 
floor  of  tlie  case,  and  the  triangular  central  portion  of  this  called 
the  frog,  "the  crwt  reaches  from  ihe  edge  of  the  hairy  skin  to 
tite  ground,  and  averages  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  depth 
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The  front  u  the  toe,  the  back  the  heel,  and  the  intermeiliaU)  pirt 
the  quarter  on  each  lide.  It  is  Raid  by  Bracj  Clark  to  be  ■ 
■egment  of  a  cylinder,  hat  it  is  really  narrower  at  the  top  than  U 
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E.  OonauT  band. 


the  bottom,  and  it  should  rather  be  described  as  n  seotion  of  ■ 
trnncatcd  cone.     When  examined  from  the  side,  the  anterior  sur- 
face should  form  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  line 
of  the  sole,  and  the  upper  edge  or  coronary  b;ind  should  join  the 
sole,  so  as  to  leave  a  moderate  substance  at  the  heel ;  for  if  too 
great  the  foot  dues  not  expand,  and  ia  liable  to  diseuse  from  that 
Muse;  or  if  too  thin  and  narrow,  the  foot  ia  weak  and  gives  way 
downwardfl,  ending  in  a  convexity  of  the  sole  instead   of  the 
reverse-     The  front  of  the  crust  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
in   thickness,   and    in  a  strong   fot>t  of  average   site  gradually 
dimiuiahing  to  the  quarters,  at 
the  back  of  which  it  is  genorally 
barely   a  quarter   of    an    inch 
thick,  especially  at  the  inner  of 
the   two.      This    proportion   is 
however  confined    to   the  fore 
foot,  for   in  the  hind   there  ia 
little  difference  between  the  tM 
and  quarters  in  point  of  thick- 
ness.    The  superior  border,  or 
coronary  band,  is  marked  by  ita 
whitish  color.     On  its  external 
n(.u.-OTv>iiu«inruiwtBinn      surface   it  resembles  the  cnu( 
A-CMtofhof.  below;  but  internally  it  differs 

0.  Cj'tn''tw'iwHD  faMiL  iu    being    smoothly   excavated 
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whilst    the    orast    exhibits    perpendicolar  striss,   corresponding 
with  the  laminss;  but  this  is  not  well  shown  in  Fig.  13.     In 
examining  the  cut  of  the  sole,  Fig.  15,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
crust  is  bent  inwards  towards  the  frog  at  the  heel  on  each  stile ; 
there  are  the  bars,  which  in  the  natural  foot  appear  as  sharpened 
prominences,  extending  from  the  heels  into  the  centre  of  the  foot, 
between  the  sole  and  the  frog,  and  which  are  useful  as  buttresses, 
supporting  the  crust  from  being  crushed  inwards  by  the  superin- 
cumbent weight.     The  sole  is  the  plate  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot, 
which  should  be  slightly  concave  downwards,  and  is  fixed  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  crust,  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  bars,  and  not  to 
their  lower  surfaces.     Its  usual  thickness  is  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch,  but  it  will  vary  greatly  in  different  horses,  and  it  is  thicker 
where  it  runs  back  between  the  bars  and  the  crust.     It  is  secreted 
in  plates,  which  can  readily  be  separated  with  a  knife  in  that 
direction.     The  frog  is  the   prominent,  triangular,  and   elastic 
substance,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  heels  posteriorly, 
the  bars  on  each  side,  and  the  sole  in  front.     In  the  middle  is  a 
longitudinal  fissure,  called  the   clefb,  the  sides  of  which  should 
form  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.     In  front  of  this  cleft 
is  a  solid  wedge  of  the  elastic  horny  substance,  constituting  the 
frog,  which  lies   immediately  beneath   the  navicular  bone  and 
has  received  the  name  of  the  cushion.     Posteriorly  it  is  spread 
out  into  a  thin  band  on  each  side  which  covers  the  bulbs  of 
the  heels,  and  passes  round  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  constituting 
the  coronary  frog-band  of  Bracy  Clark,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  coronary  substance.     The  structure  of  the  horn  which  forms 
these  three  divisions,  varies  a  good  deal.     In  the  crust  it  b  fibrous, 
somewhat  resembling  whalebone  in  this  respect,  but  not  quite  so 
hard ;  these  bristly  fibres  are  united  by  a  gelatinous  substance,  but 
they  are  arranged  so  as  to  lie  in  straight  lines  descending  from  the 
coronary   circle   to  the  ground.     The  wall   may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  composed  of  hairs  agglutinated  together,  and  each 
secreted  by  one  of  the  villi,  which  are  so  thickly  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  coronary  circle.     The  sole  is  also  fibrous,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  the  wall ;  and  the  fibres  are  not  arranged  in 
so  parallel  a  manner,  taking  rather  an  oblique  direction  from 
behind  forwards,  and  being   more   easily  separated   into  scales. 
The  frog  differs  from  both,  in  possessing  finer  fibres  and  in  smaller 
quantity,  in  comparison  with  the  gelatine,  which  formation  renders 
it  more  soft  and  elastic  and  also  more  prone  to  decomposition. 
The  horny  matter  is  sometimes  colored  a  grayish  brown,  some- 
times white,  and  sometimes  marbled  by  a  mixture  of  the  two 
colors. 

The  hoof  is  developed  by  secretion,  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
Oaronary  substance  ard  laminsB.     It  consists  in  a  pouring  out  oo 
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their  BurfaM  of  a  pluma,  in  which  rouoded  cells  devcl'ip  tbem- 
selves,  in  oorrMpondenoe  with  the  villi  tiom  which  the  secretion  it 
pouied  out.     These  cells  are  arranged  in   layers,  corrBsponding 
with  the  teetetory  surface.     In  the  ernit  this  growth  takes  place 
IVotD  the  supericH*  border  to  the  inferior,  bnt  in  the  sole  and  frog, 
from  the  int«rDal  larfaoe  to  the  external.     This  growth  is  constant 
throogh  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  it  would  give  the    hoof  an 
szoeasive  development  if  it  were  not  either  for  the  wear  of  the  soil 
in  the  unshod  hone,  or  of  the  action  of  the  smith's  knife  in  the 
shod  one ;  l)Ut  the  increase  of  (he  wall  being  solely  from  above 
downwarifa,  it  doee  not  require  any  reduction  on  its  external  sur- 
fi^e.     The  eorfMary  lubitance^  sometimes  called  the  coronary  liga- 
ment, is  a  fibro-oartilaginooe  band  intervening  between  the  skin  of 
the  leg  and  the  hoof,    covered 
with  cuticle  externally,  and  with 
villi,  which  form  a  secretory  sur- 
face OD  the  edge   towards   the 
hoof.     It  is  moat  liberallr  snp- 
plied    with  blood,  as  we   shall 
presently  see,  and  is  attached  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  coffin  bone 
and  extensor  tendon  by  cellnlai 
tissue.      It  grudually   becomes 
thioDer  as  it  deH<.'ends  upon  the 
pedal  bone,  and  ends  in  packers 
or  folds,  which  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  laminte,  and 
are  not  even  separable  frota  theic 
by  maceration.      The    laminm 
thus  continuing  upon  the  pedal 
bone,  consist  of  about  five  hun- 
dred   parallel    folds   or    plaits, 
plentifully  supplied  with  blood, 
and  forming  a  secretory  surfaue, 
which  aids  the   coronary   suV 
stAnce  to  form  the  horn.     They 
lie  upon  an  elastic  substratum 
of  fibrous  periosteum,  which  it 
of  great  service  in  taking  oft  the 
jar  from  the  foot  in  its  hatccT- 
rk  is.~TOwoi^TOni««f  tmrow, !«.       ing  upon  hard  roads,  for  it  ap- 
1  PtMUrr.ic.  pars   ihat   the  weight  of  the 

1.  Punur  »rW)r.  body  is  suspended  /rom  these 

•■  "^ISSb™  "  ""  ""'""'■ """"™  ■"*     plates,  and  not  cai  ried  vjxm  the 
6  fwSalilrlJI-ll^h'''"""  "*"''  ^^°-     ^''^  laminae  are  continn- 

e!  Atiutoni(KiiwithopiK«it«piuUTarHrr.     ous  at  the  toe  with  the  sensible 
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nie,    whiab  is  a  Tuoular  membraoe   coveriog  the  floor  of  the 
pedal  bone,  and  seereting  the  horoy  sole.     In  the  ix  ntre  of  the 
postOTior  part  of  this  is  the  sensible  frog,  which  is  of  nearly  the 
suue  shape  as  the  hornj  frog,  and  is  still  more  liherall;  supplied 
with  blood  than  the  soosible  sole. 
The     AHTEBtB»     supplying 
these  raaculsr  strnctores  with 
blood,  and  the  reina  taking  it 
back,  are  of  great  importance, 
and  doably  so  because  it  is  in 
these  vessels  that  an  opentiou  is 
often  performed  in  iaflaniniatioD 
of  the  foot,  calculated  to  afford 
relief  by  a  local  abstraction  of 
blood.     Commencing  with   the 
large  metacarpal  artery,  which 
b  the  con^nuation  of  the  radial 
below  the  knee,  we  find  it  de- 
scending   by  the  side  of  the 
t«ndo-perforatus  under  the  pos- 
terior-annular ligament.    Imme- 
diately aboTe  the  fetlock  joint 
it  splits  into  three  branches ;  the 
middle  one  passing  to  the  deep 
parts  of  the  leg,  and    the  two 
othem,  forming  the  plantar  arte- 
ries, descend  on  each  side  the 
pontero- lateral  parte  of  the  cor- 
onary  substance.      Here    tbey     Fm.  ir.— tb"  w  tsi  unuB  w  rn  mm 
divide  into  two  leading  portions,     ^  Low,r  poJ™"n'rtK«  of  pouj  bon*. 
the  anterior  running  round    to     b.  MMniavbEtorixiuibonB. 
meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite     d.  o.  Tii°ep'iM'"rH'terii» 
side,  and  giving  off  with  it  a     5"  ^""',"J!'SS7^"?f?^'''*•^"■■ 
eomplete  fringe  of  vessels,  which  "*  " 

are  displayed  in  the  accompanying  representation  of  an  inje<!ted 
preparation  of  the  foot.  The  branches  oniting  in  front  of  the  fool 
and  encircling  the  coronary  ligament  are  called  the  superior  cor- 
onary circle.  The  posterior  division  of  the  plantar  arteiy  give*  off, 
opposite  the  pastern  joint,  the  artery  of  the  frog,  whicn  desobndi 
oblioucjy  inwards  through  the  substance  of  the  sensible  frog,  and 
diviues  into  two  branches  within  it,  after  which  itsnpplies  the  whole 
of  that  substance  with  numerous  vessels,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  sole, 
to  which  it  gives  off  a  number  of  radiating  branches.  After  giving 
off  the  artery  of  the  frog,  the  plantar  artery  ends  posteriorly  in  the 
lateral  laminal  branch  which  passed  through  the  foramen  in  the 
ala  of  the  oe  pedis,  and  supplies  the  laminte.     Thus  the  whole  o^ 
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these  Btruofcares  are  foil  of  blood-veaselfl,  for  not  only  are  the 
arteries  aboye  described  ramifying  thus  eztensiyely  upon  them, 
but  the  blood  is  returned  by  oorresponding  veins. 

Besides  the  pedal  and  nayiculab  bones,  there  are  also 
two  cartihginoos  plates  at  the  back  of  each  ala  of  the  pedal  bone, 
which  are  of  considerable  importance.  These  have  been  called  by 
the  late  Professor  Coleman  the  lateral  and  inferior  cartilages, 
whilst  others  hare  given  them  the  name  of  the  true  and  false. 
The  lateral  cartilages  extend  backwards  and  outwards  from  the 
posterior  and  upper  borders  of  the  coffin  or  pedal  bone.  They  are 
united  in  front  with  the  expanded  terminations  of  the  extensor 
tendon,  and  by  cellular  membrane  with  the  lower  end  of  the  os 
coronnD.  Posteriorly  they  wind  upwards  around  the  ala  of  the 
pedal  bone,  to  which  they  are  firmly  fixed,  forming  the  foundation 
for  the  heel.  But  in  addition  to  these  lateral  or  true  cartilages, 
there  are  also  two  others,  of  a.  fibro-cartil^^inous  nature,  which 
commence  from  the  sides  of  the  former  ^nd  proceed  forwards 
towards  the  heels  of  the  pedal  bone^'-ttnd  sptead  inwards  upon  the 
surface  of  the  tendo-perforans.  They  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being 
described  as  distinct  cartilages,  and  appear  more  like  ordinary 
condensed  cellular  membrane. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that, tne  foot. o;f, the  Horse  is  a  most  compli- 
cated structure,  which  is  liable  to  derangement  whenever  the  hoof 
or  homy  case  is  interfered  with,  and  this  may  occur  either  from 
mismanagement  in  shoeing,  causing  mechanical  injury,  or  from 
inflammation  of  the  secreting  surface,  which  wili  end  in  the  for- 
mation of  imperfect  horn,  or  from  punctures  or  other  wounds  of 
the  foot.  Perhaps  in  no  organ  does  an  injury  so  soon  produce  a 
return  at  compound  interest,  for  the  inevitable  first  result  is  a  mal- 
formation of  the  hoof,  and  this  again  only  adds  to  the  original 
mischief.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  foot,  more  than  in  any  other 
pare  even,  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  for  in  many  of  its 
diseases  it  happens  that  a  cure  cannot  be  obtained  without  rest ; 
and  yet  it  is  also  the  fact  that  the  secretion  of  horn  will  not  go  on 
perfectly  without  the  stimulus  of  necessity  afforded  by  exercise. 
The  position  of  the  leg  is  such  that  its  veins  have  a  hard  task  to 
perform  at  all  times  in  returning  the  blood  from  the  feet,,  but  when 
the  horse  is  not  exercised  at  all  they  become  doubly  sluggish,  aini 
congestion  in  them  is  almost  sure  to  occur. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DISEASES   AND   INJURIES  OV  BONE. 

Genial  Remarks — Splints — Ringbone  and  Sidebone — Ossificatwr. 
of  the  Lateral  Cartilages — Bone  Spavin — Exostosis  of  the  Hu- 
merus  and  Scapula — Fistula  of  the  Withers — Poll  Evil — Caries 
of  the  Jaxo — Osteo  Sarcoma — Fractures, 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  diseases  of  bone  are  not  commonly  attended  by  any  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  neither  require  an  examination  of 
eeneral  symptoms,  nor  the  adoption  of  any  but  local  treatment, 
beyond  that  attention  to  the  health  which  is  always  necessary. 
They  may  all  be  included  under  the  heads  of, — Ist.  Exostosis,  oi 
increased  growth  of  bone.  2d.  Caries,  or  ulceration.  3d  Anchy. 
losis,  or  unnatural  union  of  two  bones,  in  consequence  of  exostosis, 
or  caries,  or  both.  4th.  Fractures,  or  disunion  by  external  force. 
Malignant  diseases  of  the  bone  also  occur  very  rarely  in  the  horse, 
so  that  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  occupy  any  space  with  their 
description,  especially  as  they  are  perfectly  incurable. 

Exostosis  is  the  result  of  increased  action  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  part,  and  is  much  more  prevalent  in  young  horses  than  in  old. 
Indeed,  after  six  or  seven  years  of  age  it  is  very  rarely  met  with, 
and  never  attacks  the  bones  at  that  age  for  the  first  time.  It  may 
be  recognised  by  a  hard  swelling  of  the  part,  which  in  recent  cases 
is  painful  on  pressure ;  but  sometimes  its  site  cannot  be  reached 
with  the  finger,  and  the  disease  can  then  only  be  deto^.wJ!  by  iU 
effects.  A  blow  upon  any  of  the  bones,  when  unprotected  by  any 
thing  but  skin,  will  produce  inflammation  followed  by  exostoslF; 
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but  the  most  ordinary  cause  is  the  over-stimulus  of  hard  work. 
Heavy  horses  are  more  prone  to  exostosis  than  light  ones,  partly 
from  the  weight  of  their  bodies  and  their  high  lumbering;  action 
jarring  their  limbs  in  a  greater  degree,  but  also  from  the  more 
spongy  and  open  texture  of  their  bones,  which  admit  of  the  pres- 
sure of  large  blood-vessels  within  them,  and  are  thus  more  liable 
to  congestion,  and  consequent  morbid  secretion.  Exostosis  is  shown 
in  the  form  of  splints,  ring  and  sidebone,  and  ossified  lateral  car- 
tilages, as  well  as  in  the  growths  which  occur  occasionally  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  which  have  received  no  distinguishing  name 
The  vitality  of  the  new  growth  in  exostosis  is  less  than  that  of 
healthy  bone,  and  as  a  consequence,  when  excessive  inflammation  i& 
set  up  in  the  part,  it  will  often  die  and  be  separated  by  absorption. 

Caries  (ulceration)  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation,  and 
in  the  horse  either  results  from  external  injury,  as  in  poll  evil  and 
fistulous  withers,  or  from  mismanagement,  as  in  navicular  disease, 
which  latter  affection  will  be  considered  under  the  diseases  of  the 
foot.  It  is  always  attended  with  pain,  and  in  severe  cases  with  the 
formation  of  sufficient  matter  to  require  an  outlet,  but  in  very  re- 
stricted ulcerations,  such  aa  occur  in  navicular  disease,  the  pUK 
passes  into  the  joint,  and  is  reabsorbed  with  the  synovia. 

Anchylosis,  when  it  is  the  result  of  caries  in  the  two  a«Ijacent 
surfaces  of  a  joint,  produces  union  between  them,  but  in  the  horse 
it  is  generally  of  a  secondary  kind,  the  result  of  bony  growths 
(exostosis),  thrown  out  from  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bones  near 
the  joint,  which  coalescing,  unite  into  one  mass^  and  thus  destroy 
all  motion. 

SPLINTS. 

The  strict  definition  of  this  disease  is  "  an  exostosis  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  metacarpal  bone,  connecting  it  by  bony 
union  with  the  large  metacarpal  bone,"  but  among  horsemen,  any 
bony  growth  from  the  cannon  bone  is  considered  a  splint,  and  the 
latter  is  almost  as  common  as  the  former.  The  regular  splint  rarely 
attacks  the  outer  small  metacarpal  bene  alone,  but  sometimes  in 
very  bad  cases  both  are  implicated  in  the  disease.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  a  valid  reason  for  this  greater  frequency  of  splint  on  the 
inside  than  on  the  out,  but  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  inner 
splint  bone  receives  more  of  the  weight  of  the  body  than  the  outer 
one,  and  that  it  is  more  under  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  as  it  is 
merely  suspended  from  the  carpus,  and  is  not  supported  from  below 
(in  any  way,  mediately  or  directly),  this  can  produce  no  injurions 
effect  upon  it.     The  fact  is  so,  however,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 

The  tn/mptoms  of  splint  are  generally  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
lameness  during  its  formation,  but  sometimes  it  may  go  on  to  attain 
a  large  size  without  any  such  result,  especially  if  its  growth  is  slow. 
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and  the  horse  is  not  sererelj  worked.  It  is  oommonlj  lexnarked 
that  a  splint  is  of  no  oonseqaence  unless  its  sitnation  is  snoh  as  to 
interfere  with  the  back  sinews,  or  suspensory  ligament,  and  although 
It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  asserted  by  learned  veterinarians,  that 
the  splint  is  far  removed  from  the  former,  and  seldom  interferes 
with  the  latter,  yet  it  is  almost  always  directly  connected  with  the 
attaehments  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  this  being  stretched 
every  time  the  leg  is  extended  will  occasion  the  pain  which  is  ex* 
pressed  by  the  limp  in  the  action.  The  size  of  the  morbid  growth 
has  no  relation  with  the  amount,  or  even  with  the  existence  of 
lameness,  for  a  very  small  splint  will  often  be  far  more  productive 
of  this  symptom  than  a  very  large  one.  In  examining  a  leg  it  is 
often  only  after  careful  manipulation  in  the  flexed  condition  that 
a  small  bony  tumor  (of  the  size  perhaps  only  of  a  garden  pea)  can 
be  detected,  but  when  once  the  finger  presses  upon  it,  the  horse 
will  almost  invariably  be  found  to  flinch,  and  usually  it  will  be 
thrown  out  just  where  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  is  attached.  Here 
there  is  no  union  between  the  small  and  large  metacarpal  bones, 
and  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  inflammation  produced  in  the 
sheath,  which  will  generally  go  off  after  proper  treatment  and  rest. 
These  small  bony  growths  are  not  very  uncommonly  met  with  in 
the  hind  legs,  but  they  are  not  recognised  there  as  splints.  No 
constitutional  symptoms  are  met  with  in  these  cases,  and  they  must 
be  ascertained  by  the  local  symptoms  alone.  Unless  the  splint  is 
in  the  way  of  the  action  of  the  other  foot,  and  the  skin  on  its  sur- 
face is  bruised  by  repeated  blows,  there  is  seldom  any  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts,  but  when  this  occurs,  the  skin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane become  puffed  and  hot,  and  extreme  lameness  is  the  result, 
temporarily  aggravated  by  every  blow. 

The  treatment  of  a  splint  will  depend  upon  the  state  in  which 
it  exists,  and  upon  the  purpose  to  which  the  horse  possessing  it  is 
destined.  If  no  lameness  exists,  and  the  blemish  is  not  objected 
to,  it  is  far  better  not  to  meddle  with  it,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few 
vears  it  will  disappear  by  absorption  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Moreover  it  oflben  happens  that  in  attempting  to  remove  a  splint 
by  some  irritating  application,  extensive  inflammation  is  set  up  in 
the  fibrous  strictures  attached  to  it,  and  lameness,  which  was  not 
previously  in  existence,  is  thenceibrth  a  most  troublesome  attend- 
ant. If,  however,  the  horse  is  for  sale,  in  which  case  the  exist- 
ence of  a  splint  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  or  if  lameness 
has  shown  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  measures  likely  to 
effect  the  absorption  of  the  morbid  growth,  and  these  are  chiefly 
two: — 1st,  Sub-cutaneous  scarification,  or  without,  a  seton,  or  the 
seton  alone ;  and  2d.  Counter-irritation  by  means  of  some  form  of 
blister.  If  the  soil  parts  covering  the  splint  are  much  inflamed, 
the  horse  should  have  his  corn  taken  away,  and  a  dose  of  phyuc 
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given  him,  daring  which  a  wet  bandage  should  be  kept  oonstantlf 
applied,  and  indeed,  in  any  case  of  splint  severe  enough  to  require 
operation,  the  cooling  remedies  mentioned  above  should  be  adopted 
beforehand.  The  operation  is  performed  with  a  probe-pointed 
narrow  knife,  shaped  like  a  scimetar,  with  the  cutting  edge  on  the 
convex  side.  A  small  opening  is  made  in  the  skin  about  an  inch 
below  the  splint,  and  just  large  enou^:h  to  admit  the  knife,  which 
is  then  introduced  and  pushed  upwards  with  its  flat  side  towards 
the  skin,  till  it  reaches  the  tumor,  when  the  convex  edge  is  turned 
towards  this,  and  several  extensive  scarifications  are  made  in  the 
periosteum  covering  it,  after  which  the  knife  is  withdrawn  and  a 
fine  seton-needle  is  introduced  in  its  place,  and  passed  upwards 
until  it  reaches  above  the  splint,  when  it  is  pushed  through,  and 
the  tape  drawn  out,  and  properly  secured  with  a  bandage.  Of 
course  the  horse  must  be  cast  and  properly  secured  before  resorting 
to  the  knife.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  tape 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  splint  will  almost  invariably  disappear. 
Sometimes  the  seton  is  tried  without  the  scarification,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  successful,  and  is  nearly  as  troublesome  an  operation.  In 
most  cases  both  of  these  operations  are  unnecessary,  and  the 
application  of  the  following  blister  (which  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  absorption,  independently  of  its  counter  irritative  powers) 
will  have  the  desired  effect. 

Take  of  Biniodide  of  Mercury    ....    1  drachm 

Lard 1  onnoe.    Mix, 

and  after  cutting  the  hair  short,  rub  a  little  into  the  skin  covering 
the  splint,  every  night,  until  a  free  watery  discharge  is  produced 
from  the  surface.  To  facilitate  this  the  leg  should  be  fomented 
with  very  hot  water  every  morning  and  afternoon,  and  this  should 
be  continued  for  several  days  after  the  ointment  has  been  dis- 
continued. The  horse  will  not  gnaw  the  skin  after  this  applica- 
tion, and  it  is  a  very  useful  one  for  general  purposes,  when 
counter-irritation  is  required  to  produce  absorption.  If,  afler  a 
week's  interval,  the  splint  does  not  appear  much  reduced  in  size 
the  ointment  should  be  re-applied,  and  repeated  at  similar  inter- 
vals till  the  swelling  is  removed.  When  the  bony  growth  is  very 
extensive,  neither  scarification  nor  counter-irritation  will  be  of 
much  service,  and  the  leg  must  be  fired,  and  afterwards  repeatedly 
blistered,  but  even  with  the  best  and  most  energetic  treatment, 
the  part  will  seldom  become  sufficiently  sound  to  stand  anything 
but  slow  work. 

RINGBONE  AND  SIDEBONE 

IliNGBONE  AND  8IDEB0NE  both  consist  in  the  throwing  out  of 
bony  matter  about  the  joints  of  the  os  ooronss ;  the  former  name 
being  given  to  the  disease  when  it  attacks  that  between  it  and 
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iho  08  Buflfraginis,  and  the  latter  when  the  seat  is  the  paits  around 
its  anion  with  the  os  pedis  or  coffin  bone.  Very  often,  and  espe- 
cially in  heavy  cart  or  dray  horses,  ringbone  and  sidebone  ca  exist 
in  the  same  leg,  where  the  three  bones  are  completely  anchylosed, 
and  in  which,  daring  life,  the  only  action  was  in  the  fetlock  joint. 
The  disease  attacks  the  hind  leg  as  well  as  the  fore ;  bat  it  is 
more  common  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

The  sifmptoms  are  a  greater  or  less  enlargement  of  the  leg,  of  a 
hard  and  unyielding  nature,  either  immediately  above  the  coronet, 
as  in  sidebone,  or  a  little  higher,  as  in  ringbone.  In  the  latter 
case,  if  thoroughly  established,  it  surFOunds  the  joint,  whence  the 
name  of  ringbone ;  but  in  the  early  stages  it  appears  at  certain 
points  from  which  it  spreads  all  round.  Sidebone  is  seldom  so 
extensive,  and  usually  attacks  the  postero-lateral  parts  of  the  os 
ooronsB,  where  the  swelling  is  defined,  and,  except  in  very  hairy- 
l^ged  or  gummy-heeled  horses,  can  easily  be  felt.  In  the  early 
stages  the  action  is  not  impeded,  but  there  is  more  or  less  soreness 
or  lameness.  After  much  bone  is  thrown  out,  the  joints  are  either 
completely  fixed  or  their  movements  are  extremely  limited. 

The  treatment  in  the  early  stage  is  precisely  similar  to  that  for 
splint;  but  the  operation  of  scarifying  the  periosteum  requires 
great  <;are  and  some  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  these  joints,  or 
the  knife  will  pierce  the  capsular  ligament,  and  increase  the  evil 
it  was  intended  to  relieve.  A  seton  without  the  scarification  will 
often  be  of  service,  and  for  sidebone,  firing  in  the  early  stage  will 
be  serviceable,  though  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  blemish 
it  leaves  behind.  The  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment  already 
deecribed  is  most  useful  in  slight  cases,  but  in  severe  ones  it  will 
rather  tend  to  aggravate  the  growth,  and  when  anchylosis  has 
taken  place,  nothing  but  time  and  patience  for  the  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation  will  avail.  When  this  has  taken  place,  and  the 
joint  is  fixed,  a  high-heeled  shoe  will  enable  the  horse  to  work, 
with  some  awkwardness  it  is  true,  and  the  addition  of  a  leather 
sole,  will  to  some  extent  take  off  the  jar,  which  occurs  in  a  greatly 
increased  ratio  when  the  elastic  action  of  the  pastern  joints  is 
di»troyed. 

OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  LATERAL  CARTILAGES. 

This  is  commonly  known  as  ossification  of  the  cartilages,  or 
false  ringbone,  no  other  cartilages  being  subject  to  ossification, 
and  these  being  therefore  known  par  excellence  as  the  cartilages. 
In  heavy  cart-horses  it  often  co- exists  with  ringbone  and  sidebone, 
especially  the  latter ;  but  it  also  attacks  well-bred  carriage-horses, 
and  high-actioned  hacks,  which  are  comparatively  free  from  those 
diseases. 

The  symptomi  are  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  back  of  ths 
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eoronet,  and  heel,  the  part  feeling  unnaturally  hard  and  irregti* 
lar  or  lumpy.  If  recent,  there  is  generally  increased  heat  on 
careful  examination  with  the  hand ;  but  in  old  standing  caseft 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  detected.  Lameness  is  not 
always  present,  but  if  the  horse  is  rattled  over  hard  ground,  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  show  the  effects  on  the  next  day,  by  going 
short  and  sore,  than  if  he  were  free  from  this  disease. 

The  trecUment  should  be  confined  to  recent  cases,  for  in  old 
standing  ones,  unless  lameness  shows  itself,  it  is  better  to  avoid 
any  interference.  A  seton,  with  rest,  has  sometimes  proved  very 
efficacious,  even  in  confirmed  ossification,  and  repeated  dressings 
with  the  bin  iodide  of  mercury  ointment,  will,  in  those  cases  where 
the  inflammation  does  not  run  very  high,  afford  the  best  chance 
of  causing  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  bone,  for  a  complete  cure 
is  never  effected.  When  there  is  much  heat  in  the  part,  bleedins 
from  the  foot  may  be  adopted,  and  afterwards,  the  application  of 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  glass  of  tincture 
of  arnica  to  quart  of  water.  In  confirmed  cases,  where  the  parts 
have  become  callous,  a  leather  sole  to  the  shoe  will  take  off  the 
vibration,  and  should  be  used  during  tbe  summer  season.  Scari- 
fication of  the  skin  covering  the  enlargement  with  a  lancet,  enoour- 
aging  the  bleeding  by  warm  water,  and  followed  by  the  use  of 
cold  water  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  will  sometimes  do 
wonders  in  recent  cases.  The  scarification  should  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  five  or  six  days,  taking  care  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
coronary  substance  near  the  hoofs,  which  is  sometimes  followed 
by  troublesome  sores. 

BONE  SPAVIN 

This  disease,  so  frequently  the  cause  of  lameness  in  those 
horbes  which  use  their  hocks  severely  (as  for  example  race-horses, 
hunters,  carriage-horses,  and  more  particularly  cart-horses),  con- 
sists in  exostosis  from  the  adjacent  external  surfaces  of  the  tarsal 
bones,  always  showing  itself  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hock  joint, 
on  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones,  and  extending  to  the  head  of 
the  internal  small  metatarsal  bone.  As  in  the  case  of  splint,  (he 
occurrence  of  exostosis  on  the  internal  rather  than  on  the  external 
side  of  the  hock  has  been  accounted  for  by  tbe  supposition  that 
increased  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  internal  small  metatarsal  bone, 
from  the  turning  up  of  the  outer  heel  of  the  shoe,  which  is  the 
common  practice  of  smiths.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  and  that  though  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
foot  on  that  side,  there  is  less  weight  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hock, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  spring  open  in  that  direction.  This  wiU 
cause  a  strain  upon  the  ligaments  connecting  the  tarsal  bunes,  and 
nature  coming  to  their  aid  throws  out  bone,  which  ultimately  rab* 
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stitutes  anchjlosU  for  ligamentous  UDion  letween  those  bones.  Ip 
all  the  actions  of  the  hind  leg,  from  the  aatural  shape  of  the  hook, 
and  more  espeoially  in  those  horses  which  are  naturally  '^cow^ 
hocked/'  there  is  a  tendency  to  yield  inwards  rather  than  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  more  straiii 
upon  the  ligamentous  fibres  which  connect  the  scaphoid  with  the 
•two  cuneiform  and  the  internal  metatarsal,  than  up jn  those  uniting 
the  cuboid  with  the  os  calcis  and  external  metatarsal  bone.  Hence, 
although  exostosis  does  sometimes  show  itself  in  other  parts  of  the 
tarsal  bones,  it  here,  as  in  the  fore  leg,  is  almost  always  confined 
to  what  is  called  the  '^  spavin  place/'  namely,  the  contiguous  sur- 
faces of  the  scaphoid,  cuneiform,  and  internal  metatarsal  bones. 
In  very  bad  cases  the  articular  cartilage  becomes  involved,  and 
there  is  not  only  an  external  casing  of  new  bone,  but  the  internal 
surfaces  absolutely  coalesce  or  anchylose. 

The  symptoms  of  spavin  are  a  hard  substance  showing  itself 
beyond  the  proper  level  of  the  hock  joint.  There  may  or  may  not 
be  lameness,  but  if  bone  is  thrown  out  the  disease  is  established. 
In  recent  cases  whenever  the  horse  is  worked  he  will  after  rest 
limp  in  his  action,  but  the  lameness  soon  goes  off,  and  does  not 
show  itself  again  until  the  part  has  been  suffered  to  become  stiff 
by  a  rest  of  an  hour  or  two.  The  lameness  is  very  remarkable, 
and  differs  greatly  from  that  shown  in  any  other  disease.  The  le^, 
is  drawn  up  with  a  quick  catch,  and  yet  there  is  a  dragging  of  the 
limb,  indicating  not  only  pain  in  the  joint,  but  a  want  of  action  in 
it.  In  the  early  stages  the  latter  is  not  clearly  developed,  but 
afterwards  it  is  so  well  marked  that  a  spavin  may  be  pronounced 
to  exist  without  an  examination  of  the  joint.  Where  lameness  is 
not  established,  great  care  should  be  exercised  io  pronouncing  on 
the  existence  of  spavin,  for  some  hooks  are  naturally  formed  with 
prominent  heads  of  the  internal  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  inexpe- 
rienced eye  and  hand  are  very  apt  to  mistake  these  for  exostosis. 
In  such  cases,  by  comparing  the  two  hocks  it  will  generally  be 
seer  that  they  are  both  exactly  alike,  while  in  spavin,  although 
both  joints  may  be  the  seat  of  mischief,  yet  they  will  seldom  mani- 
fest the  disease  to  the  same  extent. 

The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  abatement  of  the  inflam* 
mation  which  gives  rise  to  the  pain,  and  also  to  promote  absorption 
of  the  new  growth.  Veterinary  surgeons  are  very  apt  to  assert 
that  the  disease  cannot  be  cured,  and  that  a  spavined  horse  will 
always  remain  the  subject  of  it,  and  therefore  unsound.  But  prao* 
tieally  it  is  known  that  many  a  hock  which  has  been  the  seat  of 
undoubted  spavin  loses  all  external  enlargement,  and  no  lameness 
is  shown  in  it,  although  tried  most  severely  through  a  series  of 
years.  Still  on  dissection  afler  death,  the  ligaments  will  not  show 
their  natural  white  and  glisten inp;  structure,  and  the  tarsal  bone^ 
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will  be  to  ft  certain  extent  united  by  anchylosis.  In  rery  bad 
cases  there  will  be  also  caries  of  the  articulatory  surfaces,  and  with 
it  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes,  which  may  and  often 
does  exist  without  the  caries.  Now  as  these  are  much  more  for- 
midable diseases  than  exostosis,  and  far  more  difficult  either  to 
cure  or  palliate,  it  follows  that  although  certain  remedies  will  be 
generally  successful  with  genuine  bone  sfrnvin  (exostosis),  yet  they 
will  fail  when  the  above  complication  exists,  xhe  treatment  must 
therefore  be  adapted  to  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  plan  the  joint  should  be  rested,  the 
outer  heel  of  the  shoe  should  be  lowered,  the  corn  should  be  taken 
away,  and  the  system  cooled  by  appropriate  treatment.  Ailei 
these  precautions  are  taken,  the  next  thing  is  to  decide  upon  the 
remedies  which  will  be  suited  to  the  case.  They  consist  in — 1. 
Blisters,  which  have  a  tendency  to  cause  absorption  ;  2.  Firing ;  3. 
Setons,  with  or  without  subcutaneous  scarification ;  4.  Division  of 
the  nerve.  If  there  is  simply  a  slight  exostosis,  with  1  ittle  lameness, 
and  no  evidence  of  the  joint  being  implicated,  the  bin  iodide  of  mer- 
cury may  be  applied  as  described  at  page  300.  Repeated  dressings 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  joint  must  have  at  least  two  months'  abso- 
lute rest,  the  horse  being  placed  in  a  loose  box.  This  remedy  is 
often  successful,  but  it  will  fail  utterly  where  the  exostosis  is  ex- 
tensive, or  there  is  caries,  or  even  severe  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane.  Arsenic,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  caustic 
applications,  have  been  counted  as  infallible  cures;  but  while  they 
are  just  as  certain  to  produce  a  blemish  as  firing,  the  extent  to 
which  the  inflammation  and  sloughing,  caused  by  them,  go  is  far 
more  completely  beyond  our  control.  Arsenic  has  been  known  to 
destroy  the  joint,  by  producing  a  slough  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  sulphuric  acid,  which,  however,  is  often  very 
successful,  has  had  a  similar  unfortunate  result;  but  of  its  being 
followed  by  serious  blemishes  there  is  abundant  proof.  Firing  is 
the  safest,  and,  therefore,  the  usual  plan  adopted  for  spavin,  and 
on  the  first  intimation  of  the  disease  it  is  often  adopted  without 
anv  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  so  disfiguring  a  process.  Its 
chief  advantage  is,  that  while  it  is  a  certain  means  of  establishing 
a  strong  counter-irritation,  it  has  no  tendency  to  cause  any  increase 
of  inflammation  in  the  structures  beneath  the  skin,  and  therefore 
the  good  it  does  is  unalloyed  by  any  counterbalancing  evil.  It  is 
now  the  ^hion  to  deny  its  use,  and  horsemasters  are  often  tempted 
to  try  some  substitute  for  it  in  the  hope  of  escaping  a  blemish;  but 
too  often  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  it  at  last,  and  probably 
after  the  disease  has  been  aggravated  by  some  *' unfailing"  remedy. 
If  there  is  a  strong  desire  expressed  to  avoid  a  blemish,  the  vete- 
rinary surgeon  is  perfectly  warranted  in  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
effect  a  cure  without  the  use  of  the  irons ;  but  the  mere  fashion  of 
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tli6  day  Bhoald  not  induce  him  to  decry  a  plan  whieh  has  for  se 
anny  years  been  proved  to  be  sacoessfal.  In  human  suiger}*  the 
iame  course  has  been  adopted,  and  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  the  actual  cautery  has  been  voted  ** barbarous'^  in  this 
eoantry.  Now,  however,  a  counter  current  is  setting  in,  and  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  first  hospital  surgeons  of  the  day  that, 
in  certain  diseases  of  the  joints,  no  remedy  is  nearly  so  effieacioua 
All  sorts  of  attempts  are  made  to  render  the  use  of  the  hot  iion 
Less  repugnant  to  the  senses;  but  in  the  case  of  the  horse.it  is  onlj 
necessary  to  measure  its  compaiative  utility  and  the  amount  of 
pain  which  it  gives.  The  former  has  been  already  considered,  and 
as  to  the  latter,  if  the  irons  are  properly  heated,  I  much  doubt 
whether  their  action  is  not  less  painful  than  that  of  any  other 
counter-irritant.  Setons,  perhaps,  give  less  pain  if  skilfully  in- 
serted, and  they  are  admirable  remedies,  having  nearly  the  same 
beneficial  effects  as  firing,  and  leaving  a  far  slighter  blemish.  They 
should  be  passed  beneath  a  considerable  track  of  the  skin,  covering 
the  "  spavin  place,''  and  the  tape  requires  to  be  smeared  with  blis- 
tering cerate  to  produce  sufficient  irritation.  Their  use  by  them- 
selves is  often  sufficient,  but  when  preceded  by  subcutaneous 
scarification  they  seem  to  act  even  more  certainly  than  firing. 

The  method  of  operation  is  similar  to  that  described  for  splints, 
but  it  requires  more  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  to 
avoid  doing  mischief  by  cutting  into  one  of  the  joints.  There  is 
always  afterwards  considerable  effusion  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  membrane,  demanding  two  or  three  months  for  its  removal; 
l)ut  as  the  spavined  horse  reauires  that  interval  of  rest,  this  is  of 
little  or  no  consequence.  When  the  disease  has  gone  so  far  that 
no  method  of  treatment  will  remove  it,  the  nerve  above  the  hock 
may  be  divided,  which  will  enable  the  horse  to  work  without  pain 
fijr  a  time,  but  the  disease  goes  on  the  faster,  and  the  benefit 
derived  is  only  temporary. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  Beverly,  has  obtained  great  celebrity  for  his 
treatment  of  spavin  on  this  plan,  and  undoubtedly  not  without 
foundation.  Some  of  his  cures  have  been  very  remarkable,  as 
'sven  old  standing  and  extensive  growths  of  bone  have  been  re- 
duced, and  the  hocks  have  remained  sound  afterwards. 

BZOSTOSIS  OF  THE  HUMERUS  AND  SCAPULA. 

The  heads  of  the  bones  adjacent  to  most  of  the  joints  of  the 
body  are  more  or  less  subject  to  exostosis,  though  not  eo  frequently 
as  those  of  the  pastern  bones  and  tarsus.  Next  to  these  probably 
comes  the  shoulder  joint,  the  neighborhood  of  which  is  often  the  seat 
of  this  disease.  The  left  scapula  and  humerus  of  a  horse  are  oft«D 
completely  anchylosed,  and  of  course  there  co-exists  a  proportionate 
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unount  of  lameness  daring  the  progi^ss  of  the  disease,  while  aftei 
the  anchylosis  takes  place  the  want  of  action  is  complete.  An 
examination  bj  the  hand  of  the  point  of  the  shoulder  would  readilj 
detect  so  large  a  growth  of  bone  as  this ;  but  smaller  ones  are  often 
thrown  out  beneath  the  mass  of  muscles  surrounding  the  shoulder 
joint,  and  consequently  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  accomplished 
finger.  The  treatment  should  be  on  the  same  principle  as  for 
spayin,  omitting  the  subcutaneous  scarification,  which  is  not  here 
practicable  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  joint.  Blisters,  and 
e§pecially'with  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
succeed,  but  in  most  oases  the  cure  will  be  only  partial. 


FISTULA  OF  THE  WITHERS. 

When  a  saddle  has  been  allowed  to  press  upon  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  dorsal  yertebrsd,  it  produces  inflammation,  which, 
if  neglected,  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  the  part  is  such  that  the  matter  cannot  escape,  eren  if  the 
skin  over  the  points  of  the  bones  is  perforated,  and  it  has  a  ten- 
dency, by  the  force  of  grayity,  to  burrow  down  among  the  muscles 
which  connect  the  shoulder-blade  with  the  trunk.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  extensiye  inflammation,  and  often  lameness 
of  the  shoulder,  which  could  readily  haye  been  preyented  by  using 
proper  care  before  the  mischief  was  done,  or  remoyed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  suitable  treatment  afterwards  before  the  disease  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  gymptonu  in  the  early  stage  (that  is,  before  a  fistula  is 
ostabliBhed)  are  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  spinous 
processes,  accompanied  by  heat  and  tenderness,  but  these  go  on 
until  an  abscess  forms,  which  may  be  known  to  the  touch  by  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  the  sensation  which  it  giyes  on  pressure 
by  the  fingers  of  each  hand.  As  soon  as  this  is  made  out,  an 
opening  should  be  made  as  low  down  as  possible  on  the  right  side, 
taking  care  that  it  will  allow  all  the  matter  to  run  out  as  fast  as  it 
forms.  The  reason  why  the  right  side  should  be  chosen  is,  that 
most  horses  lie  down  on  that  side ;  but  if  the  subject  of  fistulous 
withers  is  in  the  habit  of  lying  on  the  left  side,  the  opening 
slioald  be  made  there  in  preference.  When  an  actual  fistula  has 
been  established,  and  the  matter  points  before  or  behind  the 
shoulder-blade,  a  sufficiently  large  opening  should  at  once  be  made, 
taking  care  again  that  there  is  no  pouch  below  it  which  will 
permit  any  accumulation.  It  is  better  to  diyide  eyen  important 
muscles  than  to  suffer  this  to  exist.  In  recent  cases  the  establish- 
ment of  this  dependent  opening  will  alone  suffice  to  effect  a  cure ; 
but  in  those  of  long  standing,  the  lining  of  the  fistulous  passAg« 
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or  passages  has  become  coDverted  into  a  substance  alnost  resem- 
bling cartilage,  and  refuses  to  throw  out  healthy  granulations,  so 
BS  to  lead  to  adhesion  of  its  walls.  Here  a  stimulus  must  be 
applied  to  their  interior,  which  may  be  either  mechanical,  in  the 
shape  of  a  seton  tape  passed  through  A*om  end  to  end  and  left 
there,  or  chemical,  by  means  of  injections.  The  latter  are  best 
eomposed  of  chloride  of  zinc  diluted  with  water.  One  drachm  of 
this  should  be  mixed  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  carefully  injected 
into  every  part  of  the  sinus  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

POLL  EYIL. 

Poll  evil  is  exactly  similar  in  its  nature  to  fistulous  withers, 
being  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  prominent  ridge,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  the  poll.  The  blow  is  generally  produced  in 
the  stable,  by  the  horse  suddenly  lifting  his  head  and  striking  it 
against  a  low  beam  or  the  lintel  of  the  door.  Or  it  may  be  caused  by 
frequently  straining  against  the  halter  rein,  and  thus  producing 
irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  part.  As  the  ligamentum  colli 
is  attached  above,  and  anterioi  to,  the  inflamed  part,  when  matter 
forms  it  is  confined  and  gives  intense  pain;  besides  which,  it  is  a  long 
time  before  it  opens  a  passage  by  natural  means.  The  symptoms 
are  a  painful  swelling  on  the  poll,  of  a  soft  nature,  accompanied  by 
the  sense  of  fluctuation  on  examination,  just  like  that  described  a« 
accompanying  fistulous  withers.  The  treatment  must  be  precisely 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  last  section  \  but  as  the  matter 
when  formed  lies  vury  close  to  the  spinal  cord,  some  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  adopting  stimulating  injections,  which  are  apt  to 
produce  severe  inflammation,  likely  to  extend  to  these  important 
structures.  So  also  in  opening  it,  the  knife  should  not  be  carried 
deeply  into  the  situation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  here  liefi 
exposed,  and  is  easily  divided  (as  in  the  operation  known  by  the 
name  of  pithing),  but  it  should  be  used  in  a  slanting  manner,  again 
selecting  the  right  side  in  preference  to  the  left.  A  seton  is  here 
the  safest  plan  for  promoting  granulation  and  adhesion,  and  as  the 
fistulous  track  is  seldom  very  long,  the  tape  will  work  its  way 
gradually  out-,  by  which  time  the  cure  is  efiected. 

CABIES  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  upper  jaw,  from  its  exposed  situation,  and  the 
lower  from  the  same  cause,  and  also  from  the  abuse  of  the  bit, 
are  liable  to  mechanical  injury,  which  ends  in  caries  (ulceration), 
or  sometimes  in  necrosis  (mortification)  of  the  part.  Caries  of 
the  lower  jaw,  between  tne  tushes  and  grinders,  is  extremely 
common,  owing  to  the  barbarous  punishment  which  is  inflicted  by 
the  use  of  long  levers  to  curb  bits,  together  with  light  curb  chains. 
The  bony  plate  forming  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  also  oft«n  infured 
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by  tlic  preotiire  of  the  pari  wbea  a  tight  noeebaod  ia  employed  ts 
lodep  the  movth  afant.  Either  may  be  known  by  tho  existence  of  a 
•ore  of  a  peculiar  character ;  there  ia  a  depression  indicating  a  looa 
of  sabatance^  and  in  thia  Uea  a  maaa  of  unhealthy  granulation 
(proud  fleah),  which  it  not  aUaehed  to  the  marowUding  mrfacej 
beistg  omfy fixed  to  the  hottomof  the  cavi^,  or  perhaps  partially  on  one 
side.  A  watery  and  oflfensiTe  diaoharge  goes  on  constantly,  but 
this  ia  lost  in  the  saliTa,  and  yery  often  the  only  circumstance  Ihat 
draws  attention  to  the  disease  ia  the  conatant  bleeding  from  the 
mouth,  on  the  slightest  contact  of  the  bit.  When  this  occurs,  the 
mouth  being  full  of  pink  froth,  it  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  the  state  of  things  here  described  will  generally  he  found  to 
exist.  The  <realmen<  should  consist  in  the  adoption  of  a  bit 
pressiug  upon  another  part  of  the  mouth,  changing  the  curb  for  a 
snaffle.  The  wound  should  be  kept  open  by  the  use  of  caustic 
(lunar)  daily,  which  should  be  pushed  deeply  into  it  for  couple  of 
seconds,  and  will  destroy  the  unhealthy  graanlaUona.  By  con- 
tinuing these  measures,  taking  care  not  to  do  more  with  the 
caustic  than  necessary  to  keep  down  the  fungous  growth,  a  cure 
can  always  be  effected  in  course  of  time,  without  1^  aid  of  the 
trephine  or  chisel  to  out  away  the  diseased  bone. 


OSTEO  SABCOliA. 

Thb  lAWB  are  occasionally  attacked  by  a  malignant  growth  from 
their  cellular  structure  of  a  substance  partaking  of  the  nature  both 
of  cartilage  and  bone.  It  increases  sometimes  to  an  enormous  sixe, 
and  forms  a  large  irregular  tumor,  which  interferes  terribly  with 
their  functions,  often  growing  so  as  to  prcTent  the  closure  of  the 
teeth.  The  tymptome  are  entirely  local,  and  when  a  large,  unwieldy, 
and  irreg^arly  hard  swelling  on  either  of  the  jaws  is  met  with,  it 
may  safdy  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  this  class  of  disease.  No 
treaimeni  is  of  any  avail  except  excision,  which  can  rarely  be  carried 
through  without  rendering  the  horse  unserviceable  for  his  ordinary 
duties. 


FRACTURES. 

Bones  are  not  unfrequently  broken  in  the  horse ;  but  as  the 
accident  generally  occurs  either  during  the  violent  exertion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limb,  or  from  great  external  force,  it  follows  that  in 
most  cases  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  is  so  great  as  to  forbid  the 
bope  of  a  perfect  reparation.  When,  for  instance,  a  canna  or 
pastern  bone  gives  way  during  the  shock  sustained  in  coming  down 
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M  hard  .ground  horn  a  leap,  either  at  the  moment  of  the  fhtcture 
3r  before  the  horse  oan  be  stopped,  the  upper  end  pieroes  the  skin, 
And  also  tears  or  bmises  the  tendons  whioh  alone  oonnect  it  to  the 
part  below.  In  surgical  language,  the  fracture  is  a  compound  one; 
and  from  the  great  tendency  to  contraction  of  the  muscles,  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  the  disunited  ends  into  apposition  (or  setting 
them)  is  immense.  Moreoyer,  the  horse  is  very  unmanageable 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  confine  him,  and  the  means  which  are 
adopted  to  keep  the  fracture  set  must  therefore  be  very  complete 
as  compared  with  those  which  will  serve  for  the  restoration  of  the 
human  being  who  has  sustained  a  similar  accident.  Hence,  unless 
the  animal  is  wanted  for  stud  purposes  alone,  or  unless  the  fracture 
is  a  simple  one,  with  little  displacement,  it  will  seldom  be  worth 
the  attempt  to  procure  the  union  of  a  broken  bone  in  the  horse. 
Many  caaes  are  on  record  in  whioh  after  a  fraetnre  of  a  canna  or 
pastern  bone  a  complete  cure  has  been  effected,  but  they  must  be 
considered  as  exceptional,  and  not  as  affording  as  much  encourage- 
Bent. 

Tns  SYMPTOMS  OF  SIMPLE  FRAOTURB  are  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  deformity  of  the  limb,  swelling,  pain  on  motion,  and  a 
peculiar  grating  or  jarring  whioh  is  felt  rather  than  heard,  and 
which  has  received  the  name  of  ^'  crepitus."  The  last  symptom 
can  only  be  made  out  when  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  can  be 
brought  together ;  but  when  this  is  impossible,  the  alteration  of 
form  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  detection  of  the  nature  of 
the  acoident.  In  fractures  of  the  head  and  spine  there  is  no 
crepitus  felt,  and  the  effect  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of 

Pressure  will  be  often  the  sole  means  of  coming  to  a  correct 
iagnosis.  Fractures  of  the  pelvis  are  very  difficult  to  make  out, 
unless  the  ala  of  the  ilium  is  broken  off,  which  is  a  common  acci- 
dent, for  here  the  unnatural  flatness  of  the  hip,  showing  itself 
without  any  great  difficulty  of  moving  the  hind  leg  of  that  side, 
plainly  marks  that  there  is  no  dislocation,  and  that  the  case  can 
only  be  one  of  fracture.  It  is  always  the  result  of  a  blow,  either 
when  the  horse  is  cast  in  a  stall  or  in  passing  through  a  narrow 
door-way,  or  from  a  similar  cause ;  and  there  will  therefore  be  some 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts  which  will  interfere  with  the  examinatioo 
at  the  time,  but  as  nothing  can  be  done  to  restore  the  broken 
portion  to  its  place,  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  diagnosis 
from  dislocation,  this  is  of  little  consequence.  Fractures  of  the 
ribs  cannot  be  readily  detected ;  but  as  they  almost  always  follow 
a  kick  on  the  part,  and  as  they  do  not  require  any  treatment 
unless  their  broken  ends  press  upon  the  important  viscera  of  the 
thorax  or  abdomen,  it  will  be  well  to  wait  for  the  symptoms  which 
are  caused  by  this  mechanical  irritation  before  resorting  to  band> 
ages,  ke.    W  hen  a  fracture  occurs  in  any  of  the  bones  oi'  the 
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eztremitios,  whioh  are  ooncealed  by  a  large  mass  of  muscle,  tlie 
total  ioability  to  nae  the  limb,  aod  the  looae  way  in  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  body,  so  aa  to  allow  it  to  be  moved  iu  any  direc- 
tion, indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  case  without  difficulty, 
though  a  careful  examination  must  be  made  by  a  skilful  surgeon 
before  the  exact  particulars  relating  to  it  can  be  ascertained. 

The  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  bone  which  is  broken,  and 
whether  the  fracture  is  simple  or  compound.  In  most  cases  of 
the  latter  description  none  will  ayail,  and  the  horse  had  better  be 
destroyed ;  but  if  the  owner  is  ayerse  to  this,  it  will  be  on  the 
whole  the  best  surgery,  though  apparently  not  very  scientific,  to 
encase  the  parts  with  adhesiye  plasters  and  tow,  and  then  treat 
it  as  a  simple  fracture. 

Ir  THE  BONES  ov  THE  SKULL  are  fractured,  unless  there  are 
symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  all  to 
nature,  simply  keeping  the  patient  quiet  and  low,  and  if  in  a  high 
state  of  plethora,  bleeding  and  physicking. 

A  BROKEN  LOWER  JAW  is  by  uo  means  uncommon  as  the  result 
of  a  kick.  The  best  treatment  is  to  set  the  fi>cture,  and  then 
mould  some  gutta  percha  to  it,  which  may  be  confined  behind  by 
strips  round  the  forehead  and  poll,  and  before  by  a  padded  strap 
passed  through  the  mouth  between  the  nippers  and  tushes,  and 
beneath  the  toogue.  The  horse  must  be  fed  upon  mashes  and 
steamed  food. 

In  FRACTURES  OF  THE  SPINE  AND  PELVIS  nothing  Can  be  done 
beyond  rest  and  lowering,  if  necessary,  by  bleeding  and  physic. 

Broken  ribs,  when  they  cause  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
liver  by  their  sharp  ends  pressing  upon  these  organs,  may  be 
treated  by  buckling  two  or  three  ordinary  rollers  abreast  of  one 
another  tightly  round  the  chest,  so  as  to  prevent  the  natural  dila- 
tation of  the  thorax,  which  takes  place  in  inspiration,  and  which 
keeps  up  the  irritation  by  constantly  moving  the  cods  of  the  ribs. 
The  general  means  necessary  to  adopt  to  relieve  the  internal  mis- 
chief will  depend  upon  its  extent. 

When  either  the  scapula,  humerus,  or  femur  is  broken, 
ail  that  can  be  done  is  to  sling  the  horse,  and  by  bandages  endeavor 
to  bring  the  limb  into  as  natural  a  position  as  possible,  and  keep  it 
there.  There  must  of  necessity  be  great  displacement  of  the  ends 
of  the  boneS;  and  these  cannot  by  any  means  be  brought  into  appo* 
sition ;  but  the  sides  in  contact  with  one  another,  as  they  over- 
ride, will  unite  in  course  of  time,  and  this  is  all  that  can  bf 
achieved  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  of  the  mdius,  of  the 
canna  bones  and  the  pasterns,  if  simple,  must  be  treated  by  adjust- 
ing the  ends  (which  is  the  chief  difficulty,  and  will  often  require 
strong  extension  to  be  employed),  and  then  adapting  to  the  sidoi 
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of  the  boneB  splints  of  wood  or  gatta  percha.  If,  by  tbe  aid  of 
•asistants,  tho  parts  can  be  brought  into  a  good  position,  these  maj 
oe  carefully  adjusted  to  maintain  it,  and  may  be  kept  in  place  bv 
tapes  or  straps  fastened  moderately  tightly  around  them.  It  is 
useless,  however,  to  attempt  a  minute  description  of  the  means  to 
be  employed,  which  can  hardly  be  understood  without  a  demon- 
stration. Many  horses  have  recovered  a  fair  use  of  the  limb  by 
tbe  application  of  splints,  without  slinging,  as  they  will  take  care 
to  avoid  resting  on  that  foot  in  consequence  of  the  pain  it  gives ; 
but  under  the  care  of  an  accomplished  veterinary  surgeon,  slings 
will  afford  the  best  chance  of  recovery. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 
IKJUBT  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS,  MU80LE8,  AND  TBND0N8. 

Diseases  of  Muscle,   Tendon,  and  Ligament — Of  Cartilage  and 
Synovial  Membrane — Inflamed  Tendinous  Sheaths — Inflamed 


Bursa  Mucosa — Strains — Those  of  the  Back  and  Loins — Of 
the  Shoulder— Of  the  Knee— Of  the  Fetlock— Of  the  Coffin 
Joint — Of  the  Suspensory  Ligaments — Of  the  Back-Sinews — 
Breaking  Down — Strains  of  the  Hip- Joint,  Stifle,  and  Hock — 
Curb — Dislocation — Wounds  of  Joints. 

DISEASES  OF  MUSCLE,  TENDON,  AND  LIGAMENT. 

Muscle  is  subject  to  simple  atrophy,  with  or  without  fatty  de* 
generation.  The  disease  shows  itself  by  a  wasting  away  of  the 
part,  accompanied  by  a  flabby  feel  to  the  touch.  It  should  be 
treated  by  friction,  gentle  but  regular  work,  and  steel  given  inter- 
nally, one  drachm  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  powdered  being  mixed 
with  the  corn  twice  a  day. 

Rheumatic  inflammation  of  a  muscle  or  muscles  is  one  of 
the  most  common  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject. 
Most  frequently  it  attacks  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  or  of  the 
loins,  sometimes  both  those  parts  being  involved  at  the  same  time. 
^Vlien  acute  it  receives  the  name  of  a  chilly  and  is  generally  brought 
on  by  exposing  the  horse  to  a  draught  of  air  after  work,  or  by  im- 
mersing him  in  cold  water  up  to  his  belly,  with  a  view  either  to 
refresh  him,  or  when  the  groom  is  lazy,  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
cleaning.  The  eymptoms  are  lameness  or  inability  to  use  the  part, 
the  horse,  when  forced  to  do  so,  giving  expressions  of  severe  pain. 
If  the  shoulder  is  affected,  the  foot  is  not'  put  to  the  ground,  and 
when  the  leg  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  hand,  greal 
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pain  is  evidentlj  experienced.  In  eevere  oaMs  there  k  fever  i»ith 
accelerated  pulse  (70  to  80),  accompanied  often  by  profuse  sweat- 
ing, and  heaying  at  the  flanks,  the  1^  remaining  warm.  After  a 
short  time  the  part  swells,  and  is  ezoessiTelj  tender.  The  treaS^ 
ment  should  be  by  a  copious  bleeding,  if  the  horse  is  of  a  mode- 
ratelj  strong  constitution ;  indeed,  m  severe  cases  it  should  be 
earried  on  till  the  pulse  is  greatly  reduced,  and  repeated  the  next 
iay,  if  it  returns  to  its  original  hardness  and  fulness.  The  bowels 
should  be  acted  on  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  and  if  the  dung 
is  very  hard,  backraking  and  clysters  should  be  used,  to  acoelera;e 
the  action  of  the  medicine.  The  best  aperient  is  castor  oil,  of 
which  a  pint  may  be  given  with  an  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 
When  this  has  acted,  if  the  kidneys  are  not  doing  their  duty,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  a  drachm  of  camphor  may  be 
made  into  a  ball  and  given  twice  a  day 

CnRONiG  RHEUMATISM  of  the  musclcs  is  similar  in  its  nature 
to  the  acute  ibrm,  but,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  more  lasting,  and 
of  less  severity.  It  ollen  flies  from  one  part  to  another,  attacking 
the  ligaments  and  tendons,  as  well  as  the  muscular  fibres.  It  is 
seldom  much  under  control,  and  attention  should  be  paid  rather  to 
improve  the  general  health  than  to  subdue  the  local  aflection. 

Small  tumors,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  oflen  form  upon  the 
tendons,  especially  the  *'  back  sinews''  of  the  fore  legs.  They  may 
or  may  not  occasion  lameness,  but  they  are  always  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  As  long  as  they  remain  indolent,  they  are  better 
left  alone;  but  when  they  produce  inflammation  and  pain,  the 
best '  remedy  is  the  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment,  described  at 
page  300. 

DISEASES  OF  CARTILAGE  AND  8TN0VIAL  MEMBRANE. 

Cartilage  is  subject  chiefly  to  ulceration.  When  this  occurs, 
its  cells  become  enlarged  and  crowded  with  corpuscles,  which  burst 
and  discharge  their  contents;  the  intercellular  structure  at  the 
same  time  splits  into  bands,  which,  together  with  the  corpuscles, 
form  a  fibro-nucleated  membrane  on  the  face  of  the  cartilage.  In 
old  horses,  the  ulcerated  cartilage  covering  the  tibial  surface  of  th« 
astragalus  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  soft  fibrous  substance, 
which  ultimately  assumes  the  appearance  of  hard  and  dense  bone, 
commonly  known  as  "  porcellaneous  or  ivory  deposit."  It  is  ac- 
companied by  no  symptoms  of  inflammation ;  the  sole  evidence  of 
disease,  during  life,  being  a  stiffness  of  the  joint,  and  a  peculiar 
grating  or  crackling  noise  during  all  attempts  at  movement.  When 
caries  of  the  head  of  a  bone  has  caused  a  loss  of  substance,  the 
cartilage  dies,  and  is  gradually  broken  down  by  decomposition ; 
bnt  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  disease  of  the  cartilage  itself.  With 
the  exception  of  navicular  disease  (which  will  be  included  under 
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Ihe  disenfles  of  the  foot;,  ulceratkm  of  cftitilage  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  the  horse. 

AOUTB  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  18  SeldoiO 

met  with ;  bat  a  chronic  state,  inducing  an  excessive  secretion  of 
lynoria,  is  extremely  common.  The  most  nsnal  situation  is  at  the 
hock,  where  the  swelling  has  received  the  name  of  bog-spavin  and 
thoronghpin  ;  bat  they  also  occur  at  the  fetlock  and  knee  joints; 
in  the  former  case  being  sometimes  confounded  with  windgalls, 
which  are  inflamed  bursao  mucosie. 

BoG-BPAViN  is  very  apt  to  attack  young  horses,  when  they  are 
Dver-worked,  before  being  fully  seasoned ;  but  it  may  occur  at  all 
ages.  It  shows  itself  at  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  because  here 
the  ligaments  are  wider  apart,  and  there  is  more  room  for  disten- 
sion. Its  seat  is  the  capsule  between  the  tibia  and  astragalus, 
which  is  here  unprotected  by  any  strong  fibrous  covering,  and 
readily  yields  to  the  gradual  pressure  of  the  secretion  from  its  in- 
ternal surface. 

Thoroughpin  may  be  either  an  increased  secretion  of  the  syno- 
vial capsule,  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  or  between  the 
scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones,  or  of  the  bursa  mucosa  lying  be- 
tween the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  tendo  pcrforatus.  In  the  first 
of  these  cases,  it  often  coexists  with  bog-spavin,  and  the  synovia 
may  be  made  to  fluctuate  from  one  bag  to  the  other,  the  only  line 
of  demarcation  being  the  astragalo-caloanean  ligament. 

Both  hog-gpamn  and  thorovghpm  may  exist,  or  either  separately, 
without  occasioning  lameness;  but  where  they  are  just  established, 
there  is  generally  some  small  degree  of  active  inflammation,  which 
causes  a  slight  lameness  on  first  going  out  of  the  stable,  but  soon 
disappearing. 

The  tr^4Ument  should  be  by  pressure,  kept  up  for  a  long  time, 
by  means  of  a  carefully-adjusted  truss,  alternated  with  cold  affu- 
sion, and  the  use  afterwards  of  tincture  of  arnica,  diluted  with 
water,  as  a  wash.  Subcutaneous  scarification  has  succeeded  in 
some  few  cases  in  causing  the  secretion  to  cease ;  but  it  has  so 
often  produced  extensive  inflammation  of  the  joint,  that  the  opera- 
tion is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended.  Blistering  with  biniodide 
of  mercury  has  also  occasionally  answered ;  but  no  plan  is  so  sue- 
cessful,  on  the  whole,  as  pressure,  alternating  with  cold  affusion 

Delicate  toung  foals  are  subject  to  a  rheumatic  inflamm»> 
lion  of  their  synovial  membranes,  specially  displayed  in  the  knees 
and  hocks,  and  apparently  caused  by  exposure  to  cold.     It  seldom 

ron  to  produce  disorganization  of  the  cartilages,  but  the  capsu- 
ligaments  are  distended  with  thin  yellow  synovia,  causing 
considerable  stiffness.  The  cellular  tissue  around  the  joints  also 
becomes  (edematous,  and  the  legs  fill  all  the  way  down  to  the  feet 
It  is  commonly  known  among  breeders  as  the  '  joint  evil/'  and 
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though  Id  itself  it.  is  not  daogerous,  yet  it  marks  the  existence  of 
constitntional  weakness  which  is  likely  to  occasion  some  more  fatal 
malady.  The  treatment  should  consist  in  attending  to  the  general 
health  by  strengthening  the  mare,  which  is  best  done  by  giving 
her  a  drachm  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  her  corn  tvrioe  a  day. 
The  joints  of  the  foal  should  be  rubbed  with  equal  parts  of  soap 
liniment  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  it  should  be  assisted  to  stand 
for  the  purpose  of  sucking  at  regular  short  intervals  if  unable  to 
help  itself  In  aggravated  cases,  however,  the  foal  is  not  likely 
to  recover  its  general  strength,  and  it  may  be  better  to  destroy  it, 
but  so  long  as  it  can  stand  and  feeds  well  hopes  may  be  enter- 
tained of  the  joints  recovering. 

INFLAMED  TENDINOUS  SHEATHS. 

EvsRY  PRACTICAL  HORSEMAN  is  aware  that  the  sheaths  in 
which  the  back  sinews  and  other  tendons  are  lodged  are  liable  to 
inflammation  and  thickening,  without  the  tendon  itself  being 
involved.  By  passing  the  hand  down  the  leg,  an  irregular  network 
may  be  felt  surrounding  the  tendons,  which  move  up  and  down 
without  disturbing  it ;  and  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane  is 
also  thickened,  and  becomes  hard  and  unyielding.  There  may  be 
considerable  heat  about  the  part,  but  often  it  is  quite  cool ;  and 
the  disease  may  continue  for  months  without  any  great  lameness, 
and  with  nothing  to  draw  attention  to  it  (excepting  a  slight 
stiffness  on  leaving  the  stable)  but  the  sensation  communicated  to 
the  hand.  At  length,  an  unusually  severe  day's  work  sets  up 
active  inflammation,  the  leg  rapidly  fills,  and  there  is  so  much 
lameness  as  to  cause  the  horse  to  be  thrown  by. — The  trecUment  in 
the  early  stage,  should  be  the  use  of  bandages,  constantly  kept 
wet  with  arnica  and  water,  and  nothing  but  walking  exercise. 
After  the  thickening  is  fully  established,  no  remedy  short  of 
blistering,  or  a  charge,  will  be  of  the  slightest  avail,  with  a  rest  of 
two  or  three  months. 

INFLAMED  BURSJE  MUCOSJE. 

These  stnovial  bags  are  liable  to  inflammation,  either  from 
hard  work,  as  in  windgalls  and  thoroughpin,  or  from  blows,  as  in 
oapped  hock  and  elbow.  The  latter  are  said  by  some  veterina- 
rians to  be  serous  abscesses  \  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  all 
horses  a  subcutaneous  bursa  exists  on  the  cap  of  the  elbow  and 
hock;  and  these  become  inflamed  and  filled  with  a  very  thin 
synovia,  when  they  are  bruised.  They  never  extend  beyond  a 
certain  size,  and  have  no  tendency  to  burst;  nor  are  they  inclined 
to  a  healthy  termination  of  their  own  accord,  but  go  on  in  th« 
same  condition  frou  year  to  year. 

WiNDOALLS,  OR  PUFFS,  are  the  most  usual  forms  of  these  en- 
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iugements,  and  may  be  observed  in  tbe  legs  (hind  as  well  as  fore) 
of  nearly  every  hard-worked  horse,  after  a  time.  Great  care  in  the 
management  of  the  legs  by  bandaging  will  sometimes  keep  them 
off,  and  some  horses  have  naturally  no  tendency  to  form  them ; 
bat  in  most  cases,  on  examining  the  legs,  just  above  the  fetlock 
joints,  of  horses  at  work,  a  little  oval  bag  may  be  felt  on  each 
vide,  between  the  back-sinew  and  the  bone.  If  recent,  it  is  soft 
and  puffy ;  but  if  the  work  is  hard,  and  the  windgall  is  of  long 
standing,  it  will  be  as  tense  as  a  drum.  The  synovial  bag  has  no 
commuDication  with  the  fetlock  joint;  but  there  is  another  sao  in 
fr^nt  of  the  joint,  and  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  extensors,  which 
IS  often  enlarged,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the  seat  of  the  true 
windgall,  and  which  is  generally,  though  not  always,  continuous 
with  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  joint. — The  treatTnent  consists  in 
pressure  by  means  of  bandages,  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions, 
if  the  le{^  are  hot  and  inflamed.  Blistering  and  rest  will  remove 
them  entirely;  but  no  sooner  is  the  horse  put  to  work  again,  than 
they  return  as  badly  as  ever.  There  is  no  radical  cure  but  subcu- 
taneous puncture  and  scarification,  and  this  will  produce  too  much 
adhesion  to  be  advantageoualy  applied. 

The  form  of  thorouqhpin  in  which  the  bursa  mucosa  be- 
tween the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  tendo  perforatus  is  inflamed  and 
filled  with  synovia,  has  been  alluded  to  at  page  313,  and  its  treat- 
ment is  there  described. 

Capped  hock  is  often  the  result  of  a  bruise  of  the  superficial 
bursa,  which  is  situated  on  the  point  of  the  hock,  immediately 
beneath  the  skin.  It  indicates  either  that  the  possessor  has  kicked 
in  the  stable  or  in  harness ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  caused  in 
the  former  way  than  in  the  latter.  The  swelling  is  sometimes 
slight,  being  then  just  sufficient  to  show  the  point  slightly  enlarged, 
and  to  give  a  soft,  pufiy  sensation  to  the  fingers,  where  there  ought 
to  be  nothing  but  bone  felt  beneath  the  skin.  The  bursa  always 
rolls  freely  on  the  bone,  and  when  large,  it  can  be  laid  hold  of  and 
shaken  like  a  bladder  oi  water. — The  treatment  should  be  directed 
to  abate  any  slight  inflammation  that  may  exist,  if  the  case  is 
established ;  but  in  recent  ones,  it  is  doubly  necessary  lo  apply  cold 
lotions,  which,  however,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  doing,  owing  to 
the  prominent  nature  of  the  part.  A  piece  of  stout  calico  or  fine 
canvas  may,  however,  be  shaped  into  a  cap,  carefully  fitting  the 
point  of  the  hock ;  and  this  being  tied  by  several  pieces  of  tape  in 
tront  3f  the  leg,  will  allow  not  only  of  the  apj^ication  of  cold 
lotions,  but  of  pressure  also  By  this  plan,  continued  for  some 
weeks,  considerable  enlargements  have  been  removed,  but  the]^ 
are  very  apt  to  return  on  the  slightest  bruise.  Setons  through  the 
bursa,  and  injections  into  its  cavity  of  stimulating  applications, 
have  often  been  tried;  but  they  generally  do  more  harm  tha-n 
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good,  and  nothing  can  be  relied  on  but  the  oonjoint  me  of 
and  cold  applications.    The  beet  lotion  is  the  following: — 

Take  of  Tincture  of  Arnica 8  ou. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia S     <' 

Methylated  Spirit  of  Wine       ...  4     « 

Water Spinti.    Miac. 

CAPPED  ELBOW  is  precisely  similar  in  its  nature  to  capped 
hock,  and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  also  known  bj 
the  name  of  oapolet 

OF  STRAINS. 

The  fibres  of  muscles,  lioaments,  and  tendons,  and  the 
FASCIA  covering  them,  are  all  liable  to  be  overstretched,  and  more 
or  less  mechanically  injured.  This  is  called  a  strain,  the  ^mptonu 
of  which  are  similar  to  the  inflammation  of  the  part  occurring 
ideopathically.  They  are  heat,  swelling,  and  pain  on  pressure  or 
movement,  shown  by  flinching  in  the  one  case,  and  lameness  in  the 
other.  In  some  cases  there  is  considerable  efFusion  of  blood  or 
serum,  the  former  occurring  chiefly  in  the  muscles,  and  the  latter 
among  the  torn  fibres  of  the  tendons  or  ligaments.  The  symptomt 
and  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  part  injured,  which  will  be 
found  described  under  the  following  heads ;  but  in  most  cases  an 
embrocation  composed  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum,  olive  oil,  spirit 
of  turpentine,  and  hartshorn,  will  be  beneficial  if  applied  after  the 
first  active  inflammation  has  subsided. 

STRAIN  OF  THE  BACK  AND  LOINS. 

When  a  touno  hoese  has  been  hunted  or  ridden  with  hounds 
over  any  kind  of  fence,  he  Is  very  apt  to  over-exert  himself  in  his 
awkward  attempts  to  clear  the  obstacle,  and  next  day  he  will  ofben 
show  a  stiffness  of  the  loins  and  back,  which  is  seated  in  the  large 
muscles  connecting  the  pelvis  with  the  thorax.  He  is  said  to  have 
**  ricked  his  back,"  in  the  language  of  the  stable,  and  if  the  mis- 
chief is  confined  to  the  muscles  alone,  he  may  generally  be  per- 
manently cured,  though  he  will  be  more  liable  to  a  return  than  ao 
animal  which  has  never  suffered  from  any  accident  of  the  kind, 
[f,  however,  the  spinal  cord  is  injured,  either  from  firacture  of  the 
vertebrae,  or  from  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  pressing  upon  it,  the 
case  is  different,  and  a  perfect  euro  is  seldom  obtained.  It  is, 
howover,  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  between  the  one 
ease  and  the  other,  and  the  treatment  may  generally  be  conducted 
with  the  hope  that  the  more  important  organ  is  uninjured.  When 
there  is  complete  palsy  of  the  hind  extremities,  so  that  the  horse 
can  neither  feel  nor  use  them  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  case  is 
hopeless.  For  the  management  of  the  strain  of  the  loins,  a  fuH 
bleeding  should  be  adopted,  as  it  generally  happens  that  the  horse 
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)b  plethoric  and  full  of  oora.  Then  apply  a  doable  fold  of  thick 
flannel  or  serge,  dipped  in  warm  water,  to  the  whole  surface  of  th« 
loina,  cover  this  oyer  with  a  layer  of  iDdiarubber  sheeting,  and  let 
it  remain  on,  taking  care  to  renew  the  water  if  it  has  become  dry. 
It  generally  produces  a  copious  sweating  from  the  part,  followed 
by  a  slight  irritation  of  the  skin,  both  of  which  afford  relief  Iv 
three  or  four  days  the  flannel  may  be  remoyed,  and  the  embroca- 
tion alluded  to  aboye  rubbed  in  two  or  three  times  a  day,  which 
will  generally  relieye  the  muscles  so  much  that  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  the  horse  is  able  to  moye  quietly  about  in  a 
loose  box,  and  the  cure  may  be  left  to  time,  aided  by  a  charge  on 
the  back. 

STRAIN  OF  THE  SHOULDEB. 

SHOUunoi  STRAIN  was  formerly  yery  often  chosen  as  the  Sdat 
of  lameness  in  the  fore  extremity,  solely  beoause  the  case  is  so  ob- 
scure that  it  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  unskilful  examiner. 
Neyertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as  is  supposed  by 
some  writers,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  now  more 
frequently  passed  over  when  it  really  exists,  than  the  reyerse.  It 
generally  is  seated  in  the  serratus  magnus,  or  pectoralis  transyersus 
muscles,  but  it  may  also  occur  in  the  triceps,  or,  indeed,  in  almost 
any  of  the  muscles  around  the  shoulder  joint  The  symptoms  are 
yery  peculiar,  and  cannot  well  be  mistaken  by  a  careful  obseryer 
who  has  once  seen  a  case  of  shoulder  jamenees.  In  all  other  kinds 
(exoept  the  knee),  the  limb  is  fre^y  moyed  while  in  the  air,  and 
no  pain  is  expressed  until  the  foot  is  about  to  touch  the  ground ; 
but  here  the  lameness  is  greatest  while  the  knee  is  being  protruded, 
and  the  limb  is  slung  forward  sideways,  in  a  circular  manner,  which 
giyes  an  expression  of  great  imbecility.  It  also  occasions  great 
pain  when  the  foot  is  lifted  and  drawn  forward  by  the  hand,  just 
as  in  rheumatism  of  the  part  (already  described  at  nage  312). 
When  the  serratus  magnus  has  been  strained  by  a  fall  from  a  drop 
leap,  or  the  pectoralis  transversus  by  a  slip,  causing  the  legs  to  be 
wiaely  separated,  there  is  often  great  obscurity  in  the  case  \  but 
the  history  of  the  accident  will  generally  assist  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis.  The  treatment  in  the  early  stage  will  consist  in 
bleeding  from  the  plate  yein,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  quaits  of 
.Uood,  followed  by  fomentations  with  hot  water,  if  there  is  much 
beat  and  swelling,  and  giying  a  dose  of  physic  as  soon  as  the 
bowels  will  bear  it.  When  the  heat  has  disappeared,  or  at  once, 
if  there  is  none,  apply  the  embrocation  described  at  page  315;  and 
if  this  does  not  produce  relief,  add  to  it  one  quarter  of  its  bulk  of 
tincture  of  cantharides. 

STRAINS  OF  THE  KNEE. 
The  knbs,  unlike  its  analogue  in  the  human  subject  (the  wrist) 
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iB  seldom  strained  in  the  Horse,  in  consequenoe  of  the  strong  liga- 
ments which  bind  the  bones  of  the  carpus  together.  Still  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  internal  lateral  ligaments  are  overstretched, 
or,  in  calf-kneed  horses,  the  posterior  common  ligaments,  or  that 
connecting  the  scaphoid  with  the  pisiform  bone,  or  probably  all 
these  will  suffer  from  over-extension.  The  accident  may  be  re- 
cognised by  the  heat  and  swelling  of  the  part  affected,  as  well  as 
by  the  pain  given  on  using  the  joint.  The  anterior  ligaments  are 
seldom  strained,  but  are  liable  to  injury  from  blows  received  in 
various  ways.  The  treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  strains  in  the  shoulder.  Cold  applications 
will  seldom  do  anything  but  harm  in  the  early  stage ;  but  after 
hot  fomentations  have  relieved  the  active  mischief,  by  encouraging 
the  effusion  of  scrum  into  the  surrounrling  cellular  membrare,  the 
former  may  be  used  with  advantage.  When  the  heat  and  other 
signs  of  active  inflammation  have  disappeared,  the  biniodide  of 
mercury  ointment  may  be  rubbed  in,  avoiding  the  back  of  the  joint. 

STRAIN  OF  THE  FETLOCK. 

This  accident  shows  itself  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
flvial  nature  of  the  joint,  by  swelling,  heat,  soreness  to  the  touch, 
and  lameness.  It  may  be  very  slight  or  very  severe,  but  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  generally  complicated  by  strain  of  the  back  sinews, 
or  suspensory  ligament.  The  treatment  will  be  precisely  on  the 
same  plan  as  for  strain  of  the  knee.  When  the  anterior  ligaments 
of  the  fetlock  joint  are  strained  and  inflamed,  as  so  often  happens 
with  race-horses,  the  condition  is  known  as  "shin  sore." 

STRAIN  OF  THE  COFFIN  JOINT. 

Dissection  proves  that  this  joint  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
strain ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  its  existence  with 
certainty  during  life.  The  diagnosis  is,  however,  not  of  much 
consequence,  as  the  treatm^ent  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  coffin 
joint,  or  the  navicular  joint  is  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  In  any 
case,  if  severe,  bleeding  from  the  toe  should  be  had  recourse  to, 
followed  by  cold  applications  around  the  coronet,  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  flannel  or  felt,  tied  loosely  around  the  pastern,  and  kept 
constantly  wet.  When  the  heat  has  subsided  the  coronet  should 
be  blistered. 

STRAIN  OF  THE  SUSPENSORY  LIGAMENTS. 

The  suspensory  ligament  not  being  elastic  like  the  back 
sinews  (which,  though  not  in  themselves  extensible,  are  the  pro- 
longations of  muscles  which  have  that  property),  is  very  liable  to 
strains,  especially  in  the  hunter,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  race- 
horne.     The  accident  is  readily  made  out,  for  there  is  IocaI  swellii^ 
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and  tenderness,  and  in  the  we]l-bred  horse,  which  is  alone  likely 
CO  meet  with  a  strain  of  this  kind,  the  leg  is  rarelj  sufficiently^ 
gummy  to  prevent  the  Anger  from  making  out  the  condition  of  the 
ligaments  and  tendons.  There  is  no  giving  away  of  the  joints  as 
in  ''  break-down,''  but  on  the  contrary  the  leg  is  flexed,  and  if  the 
case  is  a  bad  one,  the  toe  only  is  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  In 
ordinary  cases,  however,  there  is  merely  slight  swelling  \of  the 
suspensory  ligament  in  a  limited  spot  usually  near  its  bifurcation, 
or  sometimes  in  one  division  only  close  above  the  sesamoid  bone  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  horse  can  stand  readily  on  that  leg, 
but  on  being  trotted  he  limps  a  good  deal.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  a  swelling  of  the  feet  without  lameness,  but  in  this  case 
the  enlargement  is  generally  due  to  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
cellular  t-overing  jf  the  ligament,  and  not  to  an  actual  strain  of  its 
fibres. — ^The  treatment  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  extent  of  the 
mischief;  if  there  is  no  great  injury  done,  and  the  enlargement 
is  chiefly  from  effusion  of  serum,  rest  and  cold  applications  by 
means  of  bandages  or  otherwise  will  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months  effect  a  cure.  Generally,  however,  the  case  will  last  six 
or  eight  months  before  the  ligament  recovers  its  tone ;  and  in  a 
valuable  horse  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  work  him  before  that 
time.  Where  the  swelling  is  small,  as  it  generally  is,  bandages 
have  no  power  over  it,  as  the  projection  of  the  flexor  tendons  keeps 
the  pressure  off  the  injured  part.  Here,  dipping  the  leg  in  a 
bucket  of  water  every  hour  will  be  of  far  more  service  than  a 
bandage,  and  the  sudden  shock  of  the  cold  water  will  be  doubly 
efficacious.  After  all  heat  has  disappeared  the  biniodide  of 
mercury  may  be  used  as  a  blister  two  or  three  times,  and  then  the 
horse  may  either  be  turned  out,  or  put  into  a  loose  box  for  three 
or  four  months,  after  which  walking  exercise  will  complete  the 
oure. 

STRAIN  OF  THE  BACK  SINEWS. 

In  THIS  ACCIDENT  the  position  of  the  leg  is  the  same  as  in 
strain  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  there  is  no  giving  way  of 
the  joints.  The  flexor  tendons  are  enlarged,  hot,  and  tender,  and 
there  is  great' lameness,  the  horse  having  the  power  to  flex  the  joints 
below  the  knee,  but  resolutely  objecting  to  extend  them,  by  bearing 
what  little  weight  is  unavoidable  upon  his  toe.  The  case  is  often 
confounded  with  a  "break- down,"  but  it  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  joints  give  way  on  putting 
the  weight  upon  them,  whilst  in  mere  strains  they  do  not,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Frequently  after  a  bad 
strain  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  fetlock  is  "over  shot,"  or  beyond 
the  upright,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  flexion  of  the  joint, 
to  prevent  pressure  upon  the  injured  fibres,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment this  result  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.     The  injury 
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U  gonenUj  confined  to  the  sheath  of  the  tendonfl,  which  in  aoet 
eases  gradually  puts  on  an  infiammatorj  condition  for  some  time 
before  actual  lameness  is  observed.  In  bad  cases,  however,  the 
ligamentous  fibres  which  are  given  off  bj  the  posterior  carpal 
ligament  to  the  flexor  tendons  are  ruptured,  greatly  increasing  the 
amount  of  inflammation  and  subsequent  loss  of  strength.  In  any 
case  the  tendon  feels  spongy,  and  slightly  enlarged,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  soreness  on  pressure  and  on  being  trotted,  but  in  the 
latter  case  exercise  removes  the  tenderness,  and  very  often  tempo- 
rarily causes  an  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  which  is  again 
deposited  during  rest.  This  state  of  things  goes  on  for  a  time,  the 
groom  doing  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  it  by  wet  bandages,  &c., 
but  at  last  a  severe  race  or  gallop  brings  on  an  extra  amount  of 
inflammation,  with  or  without  actual  strain  of  the  fibres  of  the 
tendon,  and  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
rest  and  severe  treatment.  It  often  happens  that  both  legs  are 
slightly  affected,  but  one  being  more  tender  than  the  other,  the 
horse  attempts  to  save  it  by  changing  legs,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  the  comparatively  sound  tendons  are  strained,  and 
he  returns  to  his  stable  with  both  legs  in  a  bad  state,  but  with  one 
of  them  requiring  immediate  attention. — ^The  treatment  should  be 
by  local  bleeding  (from  the  ami,  thigh,  or  toe\  followed  at  first  by 
warm  fomentations,  and  in  a  few  days  by  cold  lotions.  A  highr 
heeled  shoe  (called  a  patten)  should  be  put  on  the  foot,  so  as  to 
allow  the  horse  to  rest  part  of  the  weight  upon  the  heel  without 
distressing  the  tendon,  and  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
him  from  over  shooting  at  the  fetlock  joint,  which  he  will  other* 
wise  be  very  apt  to  do  from  constantly  balancing  his  leg  on  the  toe. 
After  three  or  four  days  the  hot  fomentations  will  have  done  what 
u  wanted,  and  a  cold  lotion  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  loose 
linen  bandage.     The  best  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia S  oz. 

Vinegar 1  pint. 

Methylated  Spirit  of  Winer    .     .     .     .  |  pint. 

Water S  quarts.     Mix. 

With  this  the  bandage  should  be  kept  constantly  wet,  the  applica- 
tion being  continued  for  a  fortnight  at  least,  during  which  time 
the  patient  must  be  kept  cool,  by  lowering  his  food,  and  giving 
him  a  dose  of  physic.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a  month 
from  the  accident,  the  leg  must  be  either  blistered  or  fired,  the 
choice  depending  upon  the  extent  of  injuir,  and  the  desire  to  avoid 
a  blemish  if  such  a  feeling  exists.  The  U)rmer  is  the  more  effict^ 
ciou3  plan  no  doubt,  but  blistering  will  frequently  suflice  in  mild 
cases,  [f,  however,  the  tendons  at  the  end  of  a  month  continue 
greatly  enlarged,  a  cure  can  hardly  be  expected  without  the  use  of 
the  "  irons." 
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BREAKING  DOWN. 

Great  confusion  exists  amonfi;  trainers  as  to  the  exact  uature 
«f  this  accident,  which  is  considered  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  to 
oonsist  in  an  actnal  rapture  of  the  suspensory  ligament  either 
above  or  below  the  sesamoid  bones,  which,  in  fact,  merely  separate 
this  apparatus  of  suspension  into  two  portions,  just  as  the  patella 
intervenes  between  the  rectus  femoris  and  the  tibia.  Whichever 
part  of  the  suspensory  apparatus  is  gone  (whether  the  superior  or 
inferior  nesamoidal  ligament  is  immaterial),  the  fetlock  and  pastern 
joints  lose  their  whole  inelastic  support ;  and  the  flexor  tendons, 
together  with  their  ligamentous  fibres  which  they  receive  from  the 
carpus,  giving  way,  as  they  must  do,  to  allow  of  the  accident 
taking  place,  the  toe  is  turned  up,  and  the  fetlock  joint  bears 
upon  the  ground.  This  is  a  complete  ^^  break  down ;''  but  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  ligamentous  fibres 
is  not  complete,  and  the  joint,  though  much  lowered,  does  not 
actually  touch  t^e  ground.  These  are  still  called  breaks  down, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  such,  and  as  quite  distinct  from  strains 
of  the  flexor  tendons.  The  accident  generally  occurs  in  a  tired 
horse,  when  the  flexor  muscles  do  not  continue  to  support  the  liga- 
ments, from  which  circumstance  it  so  often  happens  in  the  last 
few  strides  of  a  race.  The  xyinptoms  are  a  partial  or  entire  giving 
way  of  the  fetlock  joint  downwards,  so  that  the  back  of  it  either 
touches  the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  when  the  weight  is  thrown  upon 
it.  Usually,  however,  after  the- horse  is  pulled  up,  he  hops  on 
three  legs,  and  refuses  altogether  to  put  that  which  is  broken  down 
to  the  ground.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  leg  "  fills*'  at  the  seat 
of  the  accident,  and  becomes  hot  and  very  tender  to  the  touch. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mischief, 
and  the  confusion  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is  one  of  names 
rather  than  of  facts  Treatment  can  only  be  directed  to  a  partial 
recovery  from  this  accident,  for  a  horse  broken  down  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  here  used  can  only  be  used  for  stud  purposes 
'  or  at  slow  farm  work.  A  patten  shoe  should  at  once  be  put  ou 
after  bleeding  at  the  toe  to  a  copious  extent,  and  then  fomenta- 
tions followed  by  cold  lotions  should  be  applied,  as  directed  in  the 
last  section.  As  there  must  necessarily  bo  a  deformity  of  the  leg, 
there  can  be  no  objection  on  that  score  to  firing,  and  when  the 
severe  inflammation  following  the  accident  has  subsided  this  opera- 
tion should  be  thoroughly  performed,  so  as  to  aflbrd  relief  not  only 
by  the  counter  irritation  which  is  set  up,  and  which  lasts  only  for 
a  time,  but  by  the  rigid  and  unyielding  case  which  it  leaves  behind 
for  a  series  of  years. 
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STRAINS  OF  THJB  HIP  JOINT,  STIFLE,  AND  HOCK. 

The  hip  joint,  or  round  bone,  is  liable  to  be  strained  b]^ 
liko  bind  feet  slipping  and  being  stretcbed  apart,  or  by  blowi 
against  the  side  of  the  stall,  when  cast,  which  are  not  sufficient  te 
dislocate  the  femur,  but  strain  its  ligaments  severely.     The  eoBMi 

Suence  is  an  inflammation  of  the  joint,  which  is  evidenced  by  a 
Topping  of  one  hip  in  going,  the  weight  being  thrown  more  upon 
the  sound  side  than  upon  the  other.  This  is  especially  remarkable 
on  first  starting,  the  lameness  soon  going  off  in  work,  but  return- 
ing after  rest.  The  case,  however,  is  a  rare  one,  and  its  deecrip- 
tion  need  not,  therefore,  occupy  much  of  our  space.  When  it  does 
happen,  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  a  wasting  of  the  deep  muscles  of 
the  haunch,  which  nothing  but  compulsory  work  will  retstore  to  a 
healthy  condition.  The  only  treatment  necessary  in  the  early 
stage  of  strain  of  the  hip  joint  is  rest  and  cooling  diet,  &o. ;  but, 
after  six  weeks  or  two  months,  a  gradual  return  to  work  is  indis- 
pensable to  effect  a  cure. 

Strains  of  the  stifle,  independently  of  blows,  are  rare ;  bvt 
the  latter  often  are  inflicted  upon  this  joint  in  hunting,  leaving 
little  evidence  externally,  so  that  it  is  almost  always  doubtful 
whether  the  injury  is  the  result  of  a  blow  or  strain.  The  sympt^nu 
are  a  swelling  and  tenderness  of  t^e  joint,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  careful  examination ;  and  on  trotting  the  horse,  there 
is  manifested  a  difficulty  or  stiffness  in  drawing  forward  the  hind 
leg  under  the  belly.  The  treatment  must  be  by  bleeding  and 
physicking  in  the  early  stage,  together  with  hot  fomentations  to  the 
part,  continued  every  hour  until  the  heat  subsides.  After  a  few 
days,  if  the  joint  is  still  painful,  a  large  blister  should  be  applied, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  a  seton  should  be  inserted  in  the  skin 
adjacent 

The  hock  itself  is  liable  to  strain,  independently  of  the  pecu- 
liar accident  known  as  ^'  curb."  When  it  occurs,  there  is  some 
heat  ol  the  part,  with  more  or  less  lameness,  and  neither  spavin, 
thoroughpin,  nor  curb  to  account  for  them.  The  injury  is  seldom 
severe,  and  may  be  relieved  by  fomentations  for  a  day  or  two^ 
followed  by  cold  lotions,  as  presented  at  page  320,  for  strain  of  the 
back  sinews. 

CUIIB. 

The  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  calois 
is  firmly  united  to  the  cuboid  and  external  metatarsal  bone  by  two 
strong  ligamentous  bands,  called  the  calcaneo-cuboid  and  calcaneo- 
mctatarsal  ligaments.  The  centre  of  these  ligaments  is  about 
seven  or  eight  inches  below  the  point  of  the  hock,  and  when  a  hoA 
but  elastic  swelling  suddenly  makes  its  appearance  there,  it  may 
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with  oerUinty  be  asserted  thai  a ''  curb"  has  been  thrown  oat  The 
aecident  oeours  somewhst  suddenly ;  but  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation do  not  always  show  theroselves  until  after  a  night's  rest 
when  the  part  is  generally  enlarged,  hot,  and  tender.  The  precise 
sxtont  of  the  strain  is  of  little  eonsequence;  for  whatever  its 
nature,  the  treatment  should  be  sufBciently  active  to  reduce  the 
ligaments  to  their  healthy  condition.  Some  horses  have  naturally  the 
head  of  the  external  small  metatarsal  bone  unusually  large,  and 
the  hock  so  formed  that  there  is  an  angle  between  the  large  meta* 
tarsal  bone  and  the  tarsus,  leaving  a  prominence,  which,  however ^ 
is  hard  and  bony,  and  not  soft  and  elastic,  as  is  the  case  with  curb. 
Such  hocks  are  generally  inclined  to  throw  out  curbs ;  but  there 
are  many  exceptions,  and  some  of  the  most  suspicious-looking 
joints  have  been  known  to  stand  sound  for  years.  Curbs  are  seldom 
thrown  out  by  very  old  horses,  and  usually  occur  between  the  com- 
■lenoement  of  breaking-in  and  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  though 
they  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  younger  colt,  being  occa* 
sioned  by  his  gambols  over  hilly  ground.  The  treatment  should 
at  first  be  studiously  confined  to  a  reduction  of  the  inflammation ; 
any  attempt  to  procure  absorption  till  this  is  effected  being  inju^ 
nous  in  the  extreme.  If  there  is  much  heat  in  the  part,  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  thigh  vein,  the  com  should  be  removed, 
and  a  dose  of  physio  given  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  curb 
should  then  be  kept  wet  (by  means  of  a  bandage  lightly  applied) 
with  the  lotion  recommended  at  page  316  for  capped  hocks,  and 
this  should  be  continued  until  the  inflammation  is  entirely  gone. 
During  this  treatment,  in  bad  cases,  a  patten  shoe  should  be  kept 
on,  so  as  to  keep  the  hock  as  straight  as  possible,  and  thus  take 
the  strain  off  the  ligaments  which  are  affected.  After  the  part 
has  become  cool,  it  may  be  reduced  in  size,  by  causing  absorption 
to  be  set  up ;  which  is  best  effected  by  the  application  of  mercury 
and  iodine  (both  of  which  possess  that  power),  in  such  a  shape  as 
to  cause  a  blister  of  the  skin.  The  biniodide  of  mercurf  has  thi& 
double  advantage,  and  there  is  no  application  known  to  surgery 
which  wilKact  equally  well  in  effecting  the  absorption  of  a  curb. 
It  should  be  applied  in  the  mode  recommended  at  page  300,  and 
again  rubbed  on  at  an  interval  of  about  a  week,  for  three  or  four 
times  in  succes8i:>n,  when  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  unnatural  swelling  is  effected ;  but  the  ligaments 
remain  as  weak  as  before,  and  nothing  but  exercise  (not  too  severe, 
or  it  will  inflame  them  again)  will  strengthen  them  sufficiently  to 
prevent  a  return.  Friction  with  the  hand,  aided  by  a  slightly 
stimulating  oil  (such  as  neat's-foot  and  turpentine  mixed,  or  neat's- 
foot  and  oil  of  origanum,  or,  in  fact,  any  stimulating  essential  oil), 
will  tend  to  strengthen  the  ligaments,  oy  exciting  their  vessels  tc 
throw  out  additional  fibres ;  and  in  course  of  time  a  curb  may  be 
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oonsidered  to  be  safBciently  restored  to  render  it  tolerably  safe  ic 
ose  the  horse  again  in  the  same  way  which  originally  prodaoed  it^ 

DISLOCATION. 

Bi  DiBLOOATiON  is  meant  the  forcible  remoyal  of  the  end  of  a 
bone  irom  the  articulating  surface  which  it  naturally  occupies. 
1  n  the  horse,  from  the  strength  of  his  ligaments,  the  accident  is 
not  common ;  those  that  do  occur  being  chiefly  in  the  hip  joint, 
and  in  that  between  the  patella  and  the  end  of  the  femur. 

Dislocation  of  thk  hip  joint  is  known  by  the  rigidity  of 
the  hind  leg,  which  cannot  be  moved  in  any  direction,  and  is 
carried  by  the  horse  when  he  is  compelled  to  attempt  to  alter  his 
position.  There  is  a  flatness  of  the  haunch  below  the  hip,  but 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  is  still  there,  and  by  this  the  accident 
may  be  diagnosed  from  fracture  of  that  part.  No  treatment  is  of 
the  slightest  avail,  as  the  part  cannot  be  reduced,  and  the  horse 
is  useless  except  for  stud  purposes.  The  accident  is  not  very 
common. 

Dislocation  or  thb  patella  sometimes  becomes  habitual, 
occurring  repeatedly  in  the  same  horse,  apparently  from  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  external  vastus  muscle,  which  draws  the 
{>atella  outwards,  and  out  of  the  trochlea  formed  for  it  in  the 
ower  head  of  the  femur.  When  the  cramp  goes  off,  the  patella 
drops  into  its  place  again  as  soon  as  the  horse  moves,  and  no 
treatment  is  required.  Occasionally,  however,  the  dislocation  is 
more  complete,  and  nothing  but  manual  dexterity  will  replace  the 
bone  in  its  proper  situation.  Great  pain  and  uneasiness  are 
expressed,  and  the  operator  must  encircle  the  haunch  with  his 
arms  and  lay  hold  of  the  patella  with  both  hands,  while  an  assist- 
ant drags  forward  the  toe,  and  thus  relaxes  the  muscles  which  are 
inserted  in  it.  By  forcibly  driving  the  patella  into  its  place  it 
may  be  lifted  over  the  ridge  which  it  has  passed,  and  a  snap 
announces  the  reduction. 

WOUNDS  OF  JOINTS. 

The  knee  is  the  joint  most  frequently  suffering  from  wound, 
being  liable  to  be  cut  by  a  fall  upon  it,  if  the  ground  is  rough ; 
and  if  the  accident  takes  place  when  the  horse  is  going  at  a  rapid 
pace,  the  skin,  ligaments,  and  tendons  may  be  worn  through  bv 
friction  against  the  plain  surface  of  a  smooth  turnpike  road. 
Whether  the  joint  itself  is  injured,  or  only  the  skin,  the  accident 
is  called  a  "  broken  knee/'  and  for  convenience  sake  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  both  under  the  present  head. 

When  a  broken  knee  consists  merely  in  an  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  the  attention  of  the  groom  is  solely  directed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  hair,  which  will  grow  again  as  well  as  ever,  if  the 
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bulbs  or  roots  are  not  injured.  These  are  situated  in  the  internal 
layer  of  the  true  skin,  and  therefore,  whenever  there  is  a  smooth 
red  surface  displayed,  without  any  difference  in  the  texture  of  its 
prts,  a  confident  hope  may  be  expressed  that  there  will  be  no 
blemish.  If  the  skin  is  penetrated,  either  the  glistening  surface 
of  the  tendons  or  ligaments  is  apparent,  or  there  is  a  soil  layer  <ii 
*  cellular  membrane,  generally  containing  a  fatty  cell  or  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  wound  of  the  skin.  Even  here,  by  proper  treaU 
ment,  the  injury  may  be  repaired  so  fully,  that  the  space  uncovere«] 
by  hair  cannot  be  recognised  by  the  ordinary  observer,  and  not 
by  any  ono  without  bending  the  knee  and  looking  very  carefully 
at  it.  The  best  treatment  is  to  foment  the  knee  well  with  warm 
water,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of  grit  or  dirt;  go  on  with 
this  every  hour  during  the  first  day,  and  at  nigLt  apply  a  bran 
poultice  to  the  knee,  which  should  be  left  on  till  ihe  next  morn- 
ing. Then  cleanse  the  wound,  and  apply  a  little  spermaceti  oint- 
ment, or  lard  without  salt,  and  with  this  keep  the  wound  pliant 
until  it  heals,  which  if  slight  it  will  in  a  few  days.  If  the  skin  is 
pierced  there  will  generally  be  a  growth  ahove  it  of  red  flabby 
granulations,  which  should  be  carefully  kept  down  to  its  own 
level  (not  beneath  it),  by  the  daily  use  of  blue  stooe,  or  if  neces- 
sary of  nitrate  of  silver.  As  soon  as  the  wound  is  perfectly 
healed,  if  the  horse  can  be  spared,  the  whole  front  of  the  knee 
and  skin  should  be  dressed  with  James'  blister,  which  will  bring 
off  the  hair  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  also  encourage  the  growth 
of  that  injured  by  the  fall.  In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
from  its  application,  the  leg  will  pass  muster,  for  there  will  be  no 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  old  and  new  hair  as  there  would 
have  been  without  the  blister,  and  the  new  will  also  have  come 
on  more  quickly  and  perfectly  than  it  otherwise  would. 

When  the  joint  itself  is  opened  the  case  is  much  more 
serious,  and  there  is  a  risk  not  only  of  a  serious  blemish,  which 
can  seldom  be  avoided,  but  of  a  permanent  stiffness  of  the  leg,  the 
mischief  sometimes  being  sufficient  to  lead  to  constitutional  fever, 
and  the  local  inflammation  going  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  joint 
by  anchylosis.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  cleanse  and 
then  close  the  joint,  the  former  object  being  carried  out  by  a 
careful  ablution  with  warm  water,  continued  until  there  is  no 
doubt  of  all  the  dirt  and  grit  having  been  removed.  Then,  if 
there  is  only  a  very  small  opening  in  the  capsular  ligament,  it 
may  be  closed  by  a  careful  and  light  touch  of  a  pointed  iron 
heated  to  a  red  heat.  G-enerally,  however,  it  is  better  to  apply 
some  dry  carded  cotton  to  the  wound,  and  a  bandage  over  this, 
leaving  all  on  for  four  or  five  days,  when  it  may  be  removed  and 
reapplied.  The  horse  should  be  bled  largely  and  physicked,  taking 
eare  to  prevent  all  chance  of  his  lying  down  by  racking  him  up 
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He  will  soldom  aUeiupt  to  do  this,  on  aoooant  ci  the  pain 
•lioDed  in  bending  the  knee,  bat  some  animals  will  disregard  this 
when  tired,  and  will  go  down  somehow.  When  the  cotton  is 
reapplied,  if  there  are  granulations  aboTO  the  level  of  the  skin, 
thej  must  be  kept  down  as  recommended  in  the  last  paragraph, 
and  the  subsequent  treatment  by  blister  may  be  exactly  the  same. 
By  these  means  a  very  extensive  wound  of  the  knee  may  b^  oftea 
speedily  cured,  and  the  blemish  will  be  comparatively  trifling. 

The  knbb  is  sombtimss  punctured  by  a  thorn  in  hunting, 
causing  great  pain  and  lameness.  If  it  can  be  felt  externally,  it 
is  well  t )  cut  down  upon  it  and  remove  it ;  but  groping  in  the  dark 
with  the  knife  among  important  tendons  in  front  of  the  knee  is 
not  on  any  account  to  be  attempted.  The  knee  'should  be  well 
fomented,  five  or  six  times  a  day,  until  the  swelling,  if  there  is 
any,  subsides,  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  thorn  will  either  show 
its  base,  or  it  will  gradually  free  itself  from  its  attachments  and  lie 
beneath  the  skin,  from  which  position  it  may  be  safely  extracted 
with  the  knife. 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 
DISEASES  OW  THE  THORACIC  GROANS  AND  THEIR  APPENDAOB0. 

General  Remarks — Catarrh — Infli^enza  or  Distemper — Bronchitis 
—  Chronic  Cough — Laryngitis — Roaring,  Whistling,  Etc. — 
Pneumonia  and  Congestion  of  the  Lungs — Pleurisy — Pleuro- 
dynia — Phthisis — Broken  Wind — Thick  Wind — Spasm  of  the 
Diaphragm — Diseases  of  the  Heart — Diseases  of  the  Blood  Ves- 
sels in  the  Chest  and  Nose. 

OSNEBAL  BEMARKS. 

The  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUNDNESS  in  the  respiratory  apparatus 
is  so  fully  recognised,  that  in  common  parlance  it  is  put  before  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  a  popular  expression  being  *' sound,  wind  and 
llmb.'^  It  is  true  that  good  wind  is  useless  without  lege ;  but  the 
diseases  of  the  latter  are  known  to  be  more  under  control  thav 
tliose  of  the  chest,  and  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  wind  is  sc 
carefully  scrutinised  by  all  purchasers  of  horses.  There  is,  also, 
much  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  lung* 
and  their  appendages,  and  the  ordinary  observer  can  only  judge 
of  them  by  an  absolute  trial ;  while  the  state  of  the  legs  may  be 
seen  and  felt,  and  that  of  the  feet  can  be  tolerably  well  ascertained 
by  a  very  short  run  upon  hard  ground.  So,  also,  with  the  acute 
diseases  o/'  these  parts;   whiU  the   legs  and   feet  manifest  the 
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Alighiest  inflammalion  going  on  in  them  by  swelling  and  heat,  the 
air-passages  may  be  undergoing  slow  but  suie  destruction,  without 
giying  out  any  sign  that  can  be  detected  by  any  one  but  the  prao- 
tised  Teterinarian.  In  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest  there  is 
disturbanoe  of  the  breathing,  even  during  a  state  of  rest ;  but  in 
some  of  them,  as  in  roaring,  for  instance,  no  such  evidence  is 
afforded,  and  the  disease  can  only  be  detected  by  an  ezamiaaiion 
during,  or  immediately  after,  a  severe  gallop. 

CATARRH,  OR  COLD. 

Catarrh  may  be  considered  under  two  points  of  view ;  either 
as  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavities, 
accompanied  by  slight  general  fever ;  or  as  an  ephemeral  fever  of 
three  or  four  days  duration,  complicated  with  this  condition  of  the 
nose.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more  scientific  definition,  but 
for  common  purposes  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  it  as  mainly 
consisting  in  the  most  prominent  symptom.  There  is  invariably 
some  degree  of  feverishness,  sometimes  very  considerable,  at  others 
BO  slight  as  to  be  easily  passed  over.  Usually  the  pulse  is  accele- 
rated to  about  forty  or  ^ftj,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  there  is 
often  sore  throat,  with  more  or  less  cough.  On  examining  the 
interior  of  the  nostrils,  they  are  more  red  than  natural,  at  first  dry 
and  swollen,  then  bedewed  with  a  watery  discharge  which  soon 
becomes  yellow,  thick,  and,  in  bad  cases,  purulent.  The  eyes  are 
generally  involved,  their  conjunctival  coat  being  injected  with 
blood,  and  often  some  slight  weeping  takes  place,  but  there  is 
always  an  expression  of  sleepiness  or  dulness,  partly  owing  to  the 
local  condition  of  the  organ,  and  partly  to  the  general  impairment 
of  the  health.  The  disease  is  caused  in  most  instances  by  a  chill, 
either  in  the  stable  or  out,  but  sometimes,  even  in  the  mildest  form 
it  appears  to  be  epidemic.  The  treatment  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  severity  of  the  seizure ;  usually,  a  bran-mash  containing  fron. 
six  drachms  to  one  ounce  of  powdered  nitre  in  it,  at  night,  for  two 
or  three  consecutive  periods,  will  suffice,  together  with  the  abstrac- 
tion of  com,  and,  if  the  bowels  are  confined,  a  mild  dose  of  physio 
should  be  given.  In  more  severe  cases,  when  there  is  cough  and 
eonsiderable  feverishness,  a  ball  composed  of  the  following  ingro* 
dients  may  be  given  every  night : — 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potass S    drachms. 

Turt&rized  Antimony 1    drachm. 

Powdered  Digitalis \  drachm. 

Camphor l}  drachm. 

Linseed  meal  and  boiling  water  enough  to  make  into  a  ball. 

If  the  throat  is  sore,  an  embrocation  of  equal  parts  of  oil,  tim 
pontine,  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  hartshorn,  may  be  rubbed  in 
night  and  morning. 
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Should  the  disease  extend  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  snbstanw 
of  the  lungs,  the  treatment  for  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  must  be 
adopted. 

The  stable  should  be  kept  cool,  taking  care  to  make  up  for  the 
difference  in  temperature  by  putting  on  an  extra  rug ;  water  should 
l>e  allowed  ad  libitum,  and  no  corn  should  be  given. 

Sometimes  the  discharge  becomes  chronic,  and  it  is  then  known 
by  the  name  oaena. 


INFLUENZA.  OR  DISTEMPER. 

This  mat  be  considered  to  be  an  epidemic  catarrh,  but  the 
symptoms  are  generally  more  severe  and  leave  greater  prostration 
of  strength  behind  them.  They  also  require  more  careful  treat- 
ment, which  must  be  specially  adapted  to  the  attack,  for  remedies 
which  will  arrest  the  disease  in  one  year  will  totally  fail  the  next 
time  that  the  epidemic  prevails.  The  fever  of  late  years  has  had 
a  tendency  to  pat  on  the  typhoid  type,  and  bleeding,  which  for- 
merly was  often  beneficial,  is  now  completely  forbidden.  The  symp^ 
toms  are  at  first  similar  to  those  already  described  as  pertaining  to 
common  catarrh,  but  after  a  few  days  the  accompanying  fever  is 
more  severe  than  usual,  and  does  not  abate  at  tho.  customary  period. 
The  appetite  is  altogether  lost,  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient 
is  characteristic  of  severe  disease  rather  than  of  a  trifling  cold.  It 
is,  however,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  horses  are  seised 
with  similar  symptoms,  either  at  the  same  time  or  rapidly  follow- 
ing one  another,  that  the  disease  is  recognised.  It  usually  prevails 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  or  in  a  wet  and  unhealthy  autumn. 
Sometimes  almost  every  case  runs  on  to  pneumonia,  at  others  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  alone  is  attacked ;  but  in  all  there  is 
extreme  debility  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  ordinary  appearances  exhibited  in  recent  epidemics  have  been 
as  follows : — The  first  thing  observed  is  a  general  slight  shivering, 
accompanied  by  a  staring  coat.  The  pulse  is  weak,  and  slightly 
accelerated,  but  not  to  any  great  extent ;  the  mouth  feels  hot ;  the 
eyes  and  the  nostrils  are  red;  the  belly  is  tucked  up;  there  is  no 
appetite;  cough,  to  a  varying  extent,  begins  to  show  itself;  and 
there  is  geocrally  a  heaving  of  the  flanks.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
not  cold  as  in  pneumonia,  but  beyond  this  they  afford  no  positive 
signs  The  cellular  membrane  around  the  eyes,  and  of  the  legs, 
generally  swells  about  the  second  day,  and  oflen  the  head  and 
limbs  become  quite  shapeless  from  this  cause.  In  the  early  stage 
the  bowels  are  often  relaxed,  but  afterwards  they  are  as  frequently 
sonfined.  Sore  throat  is  a  very  common  complication,  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  an  invariable  attendant  on  influenza.    It  is,  however. 
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Minewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  ite  existence,  as  in  any  case  there 
is  no  appetite  for  food.  7^  treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  husbanding  the  strength,  and,  unless  urgent  sjmptoma 
of  inflammation  show  themselves,  the  less  that  is  dovD  the  better. 
If  the  trachea  or  larynx  is  involved  only  slightly,  onmter  irrita> 
tion,  by  means  of  a  liouid  blister,  must  be  tried,  without  resorting 
fio  strong  internal  meaicines ;  but  if  serious  mischief  ensues,  the' 
cube  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  treated  as  it  would  bo  when 
juming  on  without  the  complication  of  influenza,  always  taking 
care  to  avoid  bleeding,  and  merely  acting  on  the  bowels  by  gentle 
aperients,  and  on  the  skin  and  kidneys  by  the  mildest  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic.     The  following  is  the  ordinary  plan  of  treatment  adopted : 

Take  of  Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether 1  onnce. 

Laodannm  ' 4  drachms. 

Nitrate  of  Potass S  dra^ms. 

Water        1  pint. 

Biix,  and  giro  as  a  drench  night  and  morning. 

By  constantly  offering  to  the  horse  thin  gruel  (taking  care  that 
it  does  not  become  sour),  and  no  plain  water,  sufficient  nourish- 
ment may  be  given,  as  his  thirst  will  induce  him  to  drink. 

During  the  stage  of  convalescence  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken.  At  first,  as  soon  as  the  cough  has  somewhat  subsided,  a 
mild  stomachic  ball  will  be  desirable,  such  as 

Take  of  Extract  of  Gentian 6  drachms. 

Powdered  Ginger     .......    2  drachms.    Mix. 

Afterwards,  if  the  case  goes  on  favorably,  and  the  appetite  returns, 
the  restoration  may  be  left  to  nature,  giving  the  horse  by  degrees 
his  usual  allowance  of  corn,  and  adding  to  his  morning  and  evening 
feed  one  drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  fine  powder.  It  must  not  be 
attempted  to  give  this  until  the  appetite  is  pretty  keen,  or  the  horse 
will  be  disgusted,  and  will  probably  refuse  his  corn  altogether. 

Should  typhoid  symptoms  be  clearly  established,  the  case  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  directions  hereafter  laid  down  for 
typhus  fever. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Bronchitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  bronchi,  and  almost  invariably  extending  to  these  parts  through 
tho  trachea,  from  the  larynx  and  nasal  passages,  which  are  pri- 
marily affected  as  in  ordinary  cold.  The  membrane  in  the  early 
stage  becomes  filled  with  blood,  and  as  a  consequence  the  diameter 
of  the  tubes  is  diminished,  attended  by  some  difficulty  and  in- 
ereased  rapidity  of  breathing.  Afler  a  time  a  frothy  mucus  is 
poured  out  from  it,  and  this  still  further  interferes  with  respira- 
tion,  and  necessitates  a  constant  cough  to  get  rid  of  it.  Thette 
^mptonu  are  always  present,  but  they  will  vary  greatly  in  inten- 
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■ity,  and  id  the  rapidity  with  which  they  progress,  fWmi  which  eif^ 
Cttmstanoes  hronchitis  is  said  to  be  acute  or  chrxmic,  as  tho  ease 
may  be.  In  the  acute  form  there  are  also  several  variations,  and 
veterinary  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  again  snbdividiDg  it  into 
acute  and  sub-aoiite,  but  the  two  leading  divisions  are  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes  It  begins  with  the  usual  premonitorf 
appearances  of  a  severe  cold,  accompanied  by  a  staring  coat,  and 
entire  loss  of  appetite.  The  breathing  is  somewhat  quicker  than 
natural,  and  the  pulse  is  raised  to  sixty  or  seventy.  The  legs  re- 
main of  tho  usual  temperature,  and  there  is  a  hard  dry  cough,  the 
Uning  membrane  of  the  nostrils  being  intensely  red,  and  in  severe 
oases  dry  and  swollen.  On  auscultation  there  is  a  dry  rattling 
sound,  very  different  from  the  crepitation  of  pneumonia,  and  as 
soon  as  mucus  is  secreted,  succeeded  by  gurgling,  and  soap-bubble 
sounds,  easily  distinguished  when  once  heard.  If  the  attack  goes 
on  favorably,  the  cough  becomes  loose,  and  there  is  a  free  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  both  from  the  lungs,  as  evidenced  from  the 
nature  of  the  cough,  and  from  the  nostrils,  as  shown  by  the  run- 
ning from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable 
when  the  breathing  is  very  laborious,  with  the  legs  extended,  and 
the  cough  constant  and  ineffectual  in  affording  relief.  Should  no 
relief  be  afforded,  death  takes  place  a  week  or  ten  days  aflor  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  from  suffocation.  The  treatment  should  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  urgency  of  the  inflammation,  which  only  an 
experienced  eye  can  judge  of.  If  slight,  nitre  and  tartar  emetic 
internally,  and  a  blister  (to  one  or  both  sides,  according  to  the 
extent  of  bronchi  involved),  will  suffice,  but  in  very  severe  cases 
blood  must  be  taken  at  the  onset,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  control 
the  inflammation.  Bleeding  should  be  avoidea  if  it  is  judged 
prudent  to  do  so,  for  of  late  years  the  type  of  diseases  has  chanced 
so  much  in  the  horse,  that  he  is  found  to  bear  loss  of  blood  badly. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  wise  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  it  is  never 
desirable.  The  bowels  must  be  acted  on  by  the  ordinary  phjrsio 
ball,  resorting  to  raking  and  clysters,  if  the  time  cannot  be  afforded 
for  the  usual  laxative  preparation.  For  the  special  control  of  the 
morbid  state  of  the  membrane  the  following  ball  will  be  found 
advantageous : — 

Take  of  Digitalis 1  drachm. 

Calomel { drachm. 

Tartar  Emetie 60  to  SO  grains. 

Nitre 2  drachms. 

Mix  with  treacle,  and  give  twice  a  day. 

Should  the  disease  continue  after  the  blister  is  healed,  a  large  seton 
nay  be  put  in  one  or  both  sides  with  advantage. 

^HRONio  BRONCHITIS  seldom  exists  except  as  a  sequel  to  the 
aeute  form,  and  after  adopting  the  balls  recommonded  for  that 
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■tftte,  it  maj  be  treated  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  a  seton 
in  tbo  side,  and  the  exhibition  of  an  expectorant  ball  twice  a  day, 
composed  of  the  following  materials : — 

Take  of  Own  Ammoniaciim i  ovnoe. 

Powdered  Sqnill 1  drachm. 

Castile  Soap *    .    .    .  S  drachma. 

Mix  and  make  into  a  ball. 

CHBOmC  COUGH. 

By  this  tcem  is  understood  a  oongh  that  comes  on  without 
any  ferer  or  evidences  of  the  horsie  having  taken  cold.  It  differs 
in  this  respect  iVom  ohronio  bronchitis,  which  generally  supervenes 
upon  the  acuto  form,  and  is  always  attended  in  the  early  stage  by 
feverishness.  It  appears  probable  that  chronic  cough  is  dependent 
upon  an  unnatural  stimulus  to  the  mucous  membrane,  for  it  almost 
always  makes  its  appearance  when  much  corn  is  given  without  due 
preparation,  and  ceases  on  a  return  to  green  food.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  commonly  termed  a  stomach  cough.  The  ^fmptom$  are  all 
summed  up  in  the  presence  of  a  dry  cough,  which  is  seldom  mani- 
fested while  in  the  stable,  but  comes  on  whenever  the  breathing  is 
hastened  by  any  pace  beyond  a  walk.  Two  or  three  coughs  are 
then  given,  and  the  horse  perhaps  is  able  to  go  on  with  his  work, 
but  after  resting  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again  starting,  it  comes  on 
aeain,  and  annoys  the  rider  or  driver  by  its  tontaliiing  promise  of 
disappearance  followed  by  disappointment.  Very  often  this  kind 
of  cough  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  worms,  but  any  kind  of  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs  appears  to  have  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing it.  The  usual  treatment  for  chronic  bronchitis  seems  here 
to  be  quite  powerless,  and  the  only  plan  of  proceeding  likely  to  be 
attended  with  success,  is  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  irritation,  and 
remove  it.  Sometimes  this  will  be  found  in  a  hot  stable,  the  horse 
having  previously  been  accustomed  to  a  cool  one.  Here  the  altera- 
tion of  the  temperature  by  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  will  in  a  few  days 
effect  a  cure,  and  nothing  else  is  required.  Again,  it  may  be  that 
the  com  has  been  overdone,  in  which  case  a  gentle  dose  of  physio, 
followed  by  a  diminished  allowance  of  corn,  and  a  bran-mash  twice 
a  week,  will  be  successful.  If  the  stomach  is  much  disordered, 
greon  food  will  be  the  best  stimulus  to  a  healthy  condition,  or  in 
its  absence  a  few  warm  cordial  balls  may  be  tried.  The  existence 
of  worms  should  be  ascertained  in  doubtful  cases,  and  if  they  are 
present,  the  proper  remedies  must  be  given  for  their  removal 
Linseed  lil  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  which  are  both  excellent  worm 
femedicb,  are  highly  recommended  in  chronic  cough,  and  whether 
or  not  their  good  effect  is  due  to  their  antagonism  to  worms,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  specially  useful. 

A  very  successful  combination  is  the  following  mixture : — 
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Take  of  Spirit  of  Turpentine    .    .  S  ounce". 

Macilngo  of  Acacia     .     •  r  6  onnoee. 

Gum  Ammoniacom     •     .         •  J  ounce. 

Laudanum 4  ounces. 

Water 9  quarts. 

Mix,  and  g:iTe  half-a-pint  as  a  drench  ererj  night :  die  bottle  niiil  bi 
irell  shaken  bisfore  pouring  out  the  dose. 

LARYNGITIS,  ROARING,  WHISTLING,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  common  diseases  among  \rell-bred  horses  cf 
fclie  present  day,  is  the  existence  of  some  niechaaioal  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  the  air  into  the  langs,  causing  the  animal  to 
'*  make  a  noise."  The  exact  nature  of  the  sound  has  little  or  no 
practical  bearing  on  the  cause  that  produces  it ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
cannot  bo  predicated  that  roaring  is  produced  by  laryngitis ;  nor 
that  whistling  is  the  result  of  a  palsy  of  some  particular  muscle, 
but  undoubtedly  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  all  lesions  of  tbe 
larynx,  by  which  the  shape  and  area  of  its  opening  (rima  glottidis) 
are  altered  and  diminished,  are  sure  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  wind,  and  either  to  produce  roaring,  whistling,  wheezing, 
or  trumpeting,  but. which  would  result  it  might  be  difficult  to  say, 
although  the  precise  condition  of  the  larynx  were  known,  which  it 
cannot  be  during  life.  Until  recently  veterinary  surgeons  were 
puzzled  by  often  finding  on  examination  of  a  roarer's  larynx  after 
death  no  visible  organic  change  in  the  opening,  and  many  were  led 
to  imagine  that  this  part  could  not  be  the  seat  of  the  disease.  On 
a  careful  dissection,  however,  it  is  found  that  a  muscle  or  muscles 
whose  office  it  is  to  dilate  the  larynx  is  wasted'  and  flabby  (crico- 
aiytenoideus  lateralis  and  thyro-arytenoidcus).  The  other  muscles 
are  perhaps  equally  atrophied,  but  as  their  office  is  to  close  the 
opening,  their  defects  are  not  equally  lujurious,  and  at  all  events 
are  not  shown  by  producing  an  unnatural  noise.  The  cause  of  this 
wasting  is  to  be  looked  for  in  pressure  upon  the  nerve  which  sup- 
pli(s  these  muscles,  and  which  passes  through  an  opening  in  the 
posterior  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  so  that  whatever  causes  a  dis- 
placement of  that  part  will  mechanically  affect  the  nerve.  For 
these  several  reasons  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  first  of  all  into 
the  several  kinds  of  inflammation,  &c.,  to  which  the  larynx  is  sub- 
ject, and  then  to  investigate  as  far  as  we  may,  the  nature,  mode 
ol  detection,  and  treatment  of  the  several  conditions  known  to 
horsemen  by  the  names  of  roaring,  whistling,  &c.,  which  are  only 
symptoms  of  one  or  other  of  the  diseases  lo  which  allusion  will 
presently  be  made. 

By  acute  larynqitis  is  meant  a  more  than  ordinary  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx,  and  not  that  slightly  morbid  condition  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ  is  always  involved  in 
''  the  passage  of  a  cold  into  the  chest."     In  th<»  latter  state  the  eai 
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detects  no  unusual  sound,  and  indeed  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
the  air  to  pass.  But  in  true  laryngitis,  on  placing  the  ear  near  the 
throat,  a  harsh  rasping  sound  is  heard,  which  is  sufficient  at  once 
to  show  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  The  mucouf 
membrane  is  swollen,  and  tinged  with  blood ;  the  rima  glottidis  it 
iilmost  clo^ied,  and  the  air  in  passing  through  it  produces  the  sound 
above  described,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  stridu* 
lous  or  hissing  one.  In  conjunction  with  this  well-marked  symp- 
tom there  is  always  a  hoarse  cough  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
•iome  considerable  fever,  with  frequent  respiration,  and  a  hard,  wiry 
pulse  of  seventy  to  eighty.  The  trecttment  must  be  of  the  most 
active  kind,  for  not  only  is  life  threatened,  but  even  if  a  fatal  result 
does  not  take  place,  there  is  great  danger  of  permanent  organic 
mischief  to  the  delicate  apparatus  of  the  larynx,  generally  from  the 
effusion  of  lymph  into  the  submucous  cellular  membrane.  A  full 
bleeding  should  at  once  be  practised,  and  repeated  at  the  end  of 
twelve  hours  if  there  is  no  relief  afforded  and  the  pulse  still  con- 
tinues hard.  The  hair  should  be  cut  off  the  throat,  and  the  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides  brushed  on  in  a  pure  state  until  a  blister  arises, 
when  the  part  may  be  constantly  well  fomented,  to  encourage  the 
discharge.  Large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  calomel,  and  digitalis, 
must  alto  be  given,  but  their  amount  and  frequency  should  be  left 
to  an  experienced  veterinarian,  the  preliminary  bleeding  and  blis- 
tering being  done  in  his  absence  to  save  time.  It  is  a  case  in 
which  medicine  must  be  pushed  as  far  as  can  be  done  with  safety, 
and  this  cannot  well  be  left  to  any  one  who  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  its  effects,  and  with  the  powers  of  the  animal  economy.  Gruel 
is  the  only  food  allowed  during  the  acute  stage,  and  there  is  seldom 
time  to  have  recourse  to  aperient  physio  until  the  urgent  symp- 
toms are  abated,  when  an  ordinary  aoee  may  be  given.  During 
convalescence  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse, by  avoiding  all  excitement  either  by  stimulating  food  or  fast 
exercise. 

Chronic  laryngitis  may  occur  as  the  result  of  the  acute  form 
above  described,  or  it  may  come  on  gradually,  without  any  violent 
inflammation  preceding  it.  In  either  case  the  symptoms  are  simi- 
lar in  their  nature  to  those  met  with  in  the  acute  form,  but  less  in 
degree.  The  noise  made  is  not  nearly  so  harsh,  and  can  often 
hardly  be  heard  on  the  most  careful  examination.  The  peculiai 
harsh,  grating  cough  is,  however,  always  present,  and  by  it  th« 
nature  of  the  <9ase  may  generally  be  easily  made  out.  The  disease 
often  accompanies  strangles,  although  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
is  overlooked  by  the  careless  attendant.  Very  commonly,  how- 
ever, it  makes  its  ravages  in  so  insidious  a  manner  that  no  suspi- 
cion is  felt  of  its  presence,  until  the  horse  begins  to  make  a  noise, 
though  he  must  in  all  probability  have  shown  by  the  cough  peculiar 
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U)  the  eomplaint,  that  it  has  been  working  ita  way  for  somo  weeki 
at  least.  Such  cases  chiefly  occur  in  the  training  stable,  and  are 
due,  according  to  my  belief,  to  the  enonnons  quantity  of  oati 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  give  to  colts  ftt>m  the  earliest  period 
of  their  lives,  increased  to  seven  and  eight  feeds  a  day  during  tlie 
second  year.  Continued  spirit-drinking  has  precisely  the  aanie 
effect  upon  the  human  being,  and  the  harsh  striduloub  cough  of 
the  confirmed  drunkard  marks  the  existence  of  ulceration  of  the 
larynx,  in  the  only  way  which  he  will  allow  it  to  be  displayed,  for 
he  is  not,  like  the  horse,  made  to  exert  his  powers  of  running, 
whether  his  wind  is  good  or  bad.  There  is,  of  course,  a  consider- 
able difference  betweeo  the  two  diseases,  but  there  is  sufficient 
analogy  between  them  to  explain  why  the  stimulus  of  over-corning 
should  affect  the  luynx  in  preference  tc  any  other  part.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  the  connection  between  the  two  in  any  other 
way,  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  roaring  has  become  general  in  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  present  fashion  of  feed* 
ing.  The  advocates  of  the  plan  will  say  that  though  the  two  have 
come  in  together,  yet  it  is  merely  a  coincidence,  and  not  a  conse- 
quence the  one  of  the  other ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  in  man 
a  similar  cause  produces  a  similar  effect,  the  argument  is  strength- 
ened to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  almost  unanswerable.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treatment  ia 
most  troublesome,  and  often  baffles  the  skill  of  the  most  accom- 
plished veterinarian.  Blistering  is  not  so  useful  as  counter-irrita- 
tion by  a  seton,  which  must  be  inserted  in  the  loose  skin  beneath 
the  jaw,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  larynx.  This  alone  will  do 
much  towards  the  cure,  but  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  assist  itc 
action  by  a  cooling  regimen,  consisting  of  bran  mashes,  and  if  in 
the  luring  or  summer,  green  food,  or  in  the  winter,  carrots.  Corn 
must  be  entirely  forbidden,  and  the  kidneys  should  be  encouraged 
to  act  freely  by  two  or  three  drachms  of  nitre  given  in  the  mash 
twice  a  day.  When  the  case  is  very  intractable,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  applied  to  the  part  itself  by  means  of  a  sponge  fast- 
ened to  a  piece  of  flexible  cane  or  whalebone.  The  mouth  should 
then  be  kept  open  with  the  ordinary  balling  iron,  and  the  sponge 
rapidly  passed  to  the  situation  of  the  top  of  the  larynx,  and  held 
there  for  a  second,  and  then  withdrawn.  I  have  succeeded  in  cur- 
ing two  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  by  this  plan,  but  some 
little  risk  is  incurred,  as  in  one  of  them  imminent  sjrmptoma  of 
suffocation  presented  themselves,  but  soon  went  off.  I  should  not, 
therefore,  recommend  the  application  excepting  in  oases  where  all 
other  means  have  failed,  and  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Ihat  the  patient  is  likely  to  become  a  permanent  roarer  or  whistler. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  has  great  power  in  producing  resolution  of 
inflammation   in  mucous  surfaces,  and  in  this  disease   litUe  or 
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uolhing  can  be  effected  by  general  measares.    The  solation  Bbould 
be  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Roaring  is  the  bugbear  of  the  purchaser  at  the  hammer^  and 
not  without  good  reason.  The  most  experienced  Teterinarian  or 
dealer  will  oflen  fail  to  ascertain  its  existence,  in  spite  of  all  the 
artifices  he  may  call  into  play.  Not  the  slightest  sound  is  hoard 
during  a  state  of  quiescence,  or  even  when  the  horse  is  trotted  or 
salloped  for  the  short  distance  which  "  the  ride''  will  afford.  The 
blow  on  the  side  given  with  due  artistic  effect  elicits  no  grunt,  and 
yet  the  animal  is  a  confirmed  roarer,  and  not  worth  a  shilling  per- 
haps for  the  purpose  to  which  he  is  intended  to  be  devoted.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  a  sound  horse  is  condemned  as  a  roarer  for 
giving  out  the  obnoxious  grunt ;  and  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  sign  may  bb  relied  on  in  a  great  many  cases,  yot  it  can- 
not be  accepted  as  either  negatively  or  positively  a  certain  proof. 
The  only  real  trial  is  the  noiseless  gallop  on  turf  or  plough,  when 
the  ear  can  detect  the  slightest  sound,  and  can  distinguish  its  ex- 
act nature,  and  the  precise  spot  from  which  it  proceeds.  Many  a 
horse  will,  when  he  is  excited,  make  a  harsh  noise  in  his  breathing, 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  ''  gluck,"  proceeding  from  a  spasmodic 
flapping  of  the  velum  palati ;  but  on  galloping  him  all  this  goes 
off,  and  he  may  probably  exhibit  excellent  wind  Such  cases  I 
have  many  times  known,  and  they  would  be  condemned  as  unsound 
by  those  who  have  had  little  experience,  or  are  content  with  a 
careless  and  inefficient  trial.  Stallions  are  particularly  prone  to 
make  this  kind  of  noise,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  soundness  in  this  respect  by  any  means  which  can  be  safely 
resorted  to.  The  causes  of  roaring  are  of  three  kinds :  1st,  In- 
flammation, which  has  left  a  thickening  or  ulceration  of  the  mucoue 
membrane,  or  a  funeous  growth  from  it ;  2d,  Paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  and  dd,  An  alteration  of  the  shape  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx,  produced  by  tight  reining. 

In  roaring  produced  by  an  ulcerated  or  thickened  condition  of 
the  fOMcoua  membraney  or  by  a  fungous  growth,  the  sound  elicited 
is  always  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  respiration. 
None  of  the  ordinary  expedients  by  which  the  breath  is  introduced 
in  a  modified  stream  (such  as  a  full  meal,  or  pressure  on  the  nos- 
trils or  windpipe),  will  be  of  much  avidi,  and  the  horse  roars 
sturdily  whenever  his  pace  is  sufficiently  accelerated.  If  a  horse 
BO  affected  can  be  made  to  grunt  by  the  blow  on  the  side,  the 
sound  will  always  indicate  the  disease,  for  it  will  be  harsh  and 
roi^h,  and  not  the  natural  grunt  of  the  animal.  It  is  usually 
irapposed  that  no  treatment  can  be  of  the  slightest  avail  here ;  but 
[  believe  that  sometimes  the  continued  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  recommended  at  page  334,  would  be  followed  by  a  cer- 
tain amouct  of  amelioration,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible 
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to  gaess  at  without  a  trial.  In  any  case,  when  the  animal  is  ren- 
dered almost  worthless  hj  disease,  it  is  fair  to  try  experiments 
which  are  neither  expensive  nor  cruel ;  and  from  the  effect  of  the 
remedy  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  nsed,  I  am  led  to  ex- 
pect that  it  may  prove  beneficial  in  those  of  longer  standing, 
oetons,  blisters,  and  embrocations  are  all  useless,  as  has  been  proved 
in  numberless  cases;  and  beyond  the  palliation  which  can  be 
afforded  by  employing  the  horse  only  at  such  a  pace  as  his  state 
will  allow,  nothing  else  can  be  suggested.  In  some  cases  thf 
roarer  will  be  able  to  do  ordinary  harness  work,  which,  however, 
in  hot  weather,  will  try  him  severely ;  in  others  he  may  be  so 
slightly  affected  as  to  be  fit  to  hunt  in  a  country  where,  from  iu 
nature,  the  pace  is  not  very  severe ;  but  by  confirmed  roarers  thn 
slow  work  of  the  cart  is  all  that  can  be  performed  without  cruelty. 
Where  parafyn»  of  the  mtudes  that  open  the  rima  glottidis  is 
the  seat  of  the  roaring,  no  plan  has  yet  oeen  suggested  which  ir 
of  the  slightest  avail.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  diagnose  the  affection,  and  I  know 
of  no  means  by  which  paralysis  can  be  ascertained  to  exist  during 
life.  Hence,  although  it  is  barely  possible  that  by  the  use  of 
strychnine  the  nerve  might  be  stimulated  into  a  restoration  of  its 
functions,  yet  as  the  case  cannot  be  ascertained,  it  is  scarcely  wise 
to  give  this  powerful  drue  in  the  hope  that  it  may  by  chance  hit 
the  right  nail  on  the  head.  This  paralytic  condition  seems  chiefly 
to  attack  carriage  horses,  and  probably  arises  from  the  pressure 
made  by  the  over-curved  larynx  upon  the  laryngeal  nerve  as  it 
passes  through  the  opening  in  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Many  vete- 
rinary writers  have  looked  to  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  par 
vagum  to  explain  the  loss  of  power,  but  I  believe  it  is  rather  to 
the  laryngeal  nerve  that  the  mischief  is  due.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  carriage-horses  are  not  only  reined  up  for  hours  while 
doing  their  daily  work  out  of  doors,  but  they  are  also  often  placed 
in  the  same  position,  or  even  a  more  constrained  one,  by  the  coach- 
man in  the  stable,  in  order  to  improve  their  necks.  One  horse  of 
his  pair  perhaps  has  naturally  a  bead  better  set  on  than  the  other, 
and  he  wishes  to  make  nature  bend  to  his  wishes  by  compelling 
the  other  to  do  that  which  the  shape  of  his  jaw  forbids  without  a 
sacrifice.  The  mouthing  tackle  is  put  on  in  the  stable  with  this 
view,  and  the  poor  horse  is  "  kept  on  the  bit"  for  three  or  four 
hours  early  in  the  morning,  during  which  time  his  larynx  is  pressed 
between  his  narrow  jaws  into  a  most  unnatural  shape.  The  con- 
sequence is  either  that  the  nerve  is  pressed  upon,  and  the  muscles 
to  which  it  is  supplied  are  paralyzed,  as  in  the  condition  which  we 
are  now  considering,  or  the  cartilages  are  permanently  disfigured, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  paragraph.     When  the  paralysis 
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is  eatabliflhed,  I  believe  no  means  but  the  internal  use  of  stryoh 
Dine  are  at  all  likely  to  be  beneficial. 

An  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  cartilages,  so  as  to  permanent!  j 
change  their  form,  is,  I  believe,  the  least  common  of  all  the  causen 
of  roaring.  Prtvnnre  for  a  very  long  time  will  be  required  to 
etfoct  this,  and  far  more  than  suffices  to  paralyse  the  nerve.  Oabes^ 
however,  are  recorded,  and  the  parts  have  been  preserved,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  occasional  occurrence.  No  treat- 
ment can  be  of  the  slightest  service. 

Although  roaring,  in  all  its  varieties,  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
incurable,  yet  it  may  be  greatly  palliated  by  general  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  lungs  and  stomach,  by  proper  food,  and  by  the 
use,  while  the  horse  is  at  work,  of  a  special  contrivance,  of  a 
most  ingenious  nature,  published  by  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Camberwell, 
in  the  Veterinarian  for  1858,  but  said  to  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years  among  the  London   omnibus  and  cab  men.     At  all 
events,  Mr.  Reeve  deserves  the  credit  of  having  laid  the  matter 
before  the  'profession,  and  of  explaining  the  true  principle  upon 
which  it  acts.     He  says,  in  his  paper  on  the  subject :  ^*  I  thought 
it  possible  to  so  modify  the  atmospheric  supply  to  the  lungs,  that, 
during  exercise,  the  volume  of  air,  when  it  arrived  at  the  glottis, 
should  not  exceed  that  which  passed  through  its  opening  when  the 
horse  was  tranquil,  and  which  (from  the  fact  of  the  sound  being 
absent)  does  not  at  that  time  produce  roaring.     A  strap  was  accord- 
ingly made  to  pass  around  the  nose  of  the  horse,  just  over  the 
region  of  the  false  nostrils,  and  buckle  beneath  the  lower  jaw. 
To  the  inner  surface  of  this  strap,  and  immediately  over  the  false 
nostril  on  each  side,  was  fixed  a  body  resembling  in  shape  the  half 
of  a  hen's  egg,  cut  longitudinally.     When  applied,  these  bodies 
pressed  upon  the  triangular  spaces  formed  by  the  apex  of  the  nasal 
bones  and  upper  jaw,  thus  closing  the  false  nostrils,  and  partly 
diminishing  the  channel  of  the  true  ones.     The  result  was  highly 
gratifying;  for  the  patient,  which  previously  could  not  travel  with- 
out stopping  every  minute  to  tike  breath,  now  travelled,  to  all 
appearance,  without  inconvenience  or  noise.     At  first,  the  strap 
seemed  slightly  to  annoy  the  horse;  and  whenever  it  became  dis- 
placed, the  roaring  would  again  commence.     A  slight  modification, 
however,  overcame  every  difficulty :  the  strap,  instead  of  being 
buckled  around  and  under  the  jaw,  was  fastened  on  each  side  of 
the  bit ;  and,  to  prevent  its  descent,  another  was  carried  from  its 
centre,  and  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  harness-bridle.''     Mr 
Reeve  asserts  that  the  effect  was  all  he  could  have  wished,  and 
that  the  horse  on  which  he  tried  the  plan,  ^^  which  previously  had 
been  entirely  useless,  now  performs  his  work  in  a  heavy  brougham, 
and  gives  great  satisfaction.     The  roaring  is  stopped,  and,  with 
the  usual  speed,  there  appears  no  impediment  to  respiration  '* 
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He  coDchides :  "  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this  ease,  and 
um  inclined  to  think,  that  when  by  the  compression  we  have  neu- 
tralized the  action  of  the  false  nostrils,  the  object  is  effected  with- 
oat  the  necessity  of  further  narrowing  the  nasal  passage/' 

Few  people  would  care  to  drive  a  roarer,  if  they  could  help  it» 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  nasal  compress ;  but  if  necessity  compels 
such  a  proceeding,  it  is  well  to  know  how  the  poor  animal  may  m 
used  with  least  annoyance  to  himself  and  his  master. 

HiaHBiiOWiNO  is  a  perfectly  healthy  and  natural  habit,  and 
eannot  be  confounded  with  roaring  by  any  experienced  horsemac. 
It  is  solely  confined  to  the  nostrils ;  and  the  noise  is  not  produced 
in  the  slightest  degree  during  inspiration,  but  solely  during  the 
expulsion  of  the  air,  which  is  more  forcible  and  rapid  than  usual, 
and  accompanied  by  a  vibratory  movement  of  the  nostrils,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  noise.  Roaring,  on  the  contrary,  continues  dur- 
ing inspiration,  as  well  as  expiration  ;  and  by  this  simple  test  the 
two  may  readily  be  distinguished.  Most  highblowers  have  par- 
ticularly good  wind,  of  which  the  celebrated  Eclipse  is  an  exam- 
ple ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  habit. 

Whistling  (and  piping,  which  is  very  similar  to  it),  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes  as  roaring,  in  an  exaggerated  condition. 
Thus,  a  roarer  often  becomes  a  whistler  as  the  rima  glottidis  is 
more  and  more  closed  by  disease ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  whistler 
is  never  converted  into  a  roarer.  The  noise  made  is  seldom  a 
decidedly  shrill  whistle,  but  it  has  more  resemblance  to  that  sound 
than  to  roarings  and  the  name  may  well  be  retained  as  descriptive 
of  it.  Whistlers  are  always  in  such  a  state  of  confirmed  disease, 
that  treatment  is  out  of  the  question — indeed,  they  can  only  bo 
put  to  the  very  slowest  kind  of  work 

Wheezing  is  indicative  of  a  contracted  condition  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  and  at 
others  is  only  brought  on  during  occasional  attacks  after  exposure 
to  cold.  The  treatment  should  be  that  recommended  for  chronic 
bronchitis,  which  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  producing  these 
symptoms. 

Trumpeting  is  not  very  well  defined  by  veterinary  writers,  and 
£  confess  that  T  have  never  heard  any  horse  make  a  noise  which 
could  be  compared  to  the  trumpet,  or  to  the  note  of  the  elephant 
80  called. 

The  question  relating  to  the  hededitart  nature  of  roar- 
ing is  one  which  demands  the  most  careful  examination  before  a 
reliable  answer  can  be  given  to  it.  It  would  be  necessary  to  select 
at  random  a  number  of  roaring  sires  and  dams,  and  compare  their 
stock  with  that  of  an  equal  proportion  of  sound  animals,  which 
would  be  a  Herculean  task,  beyond  the  power  of  any  private  indi- 
vidual.    Nothing  short  of  this  could  possibly  settle  the  dispute; 
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bat,  as  far  as  opinioiL  goes,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  strong 
authorities  against  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  diseases  which  pro- 
duce roaring.  That  it  is  often  the  result  of  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion, which  in  itself  can  scarcely  be  considered  hereditary,  is  plain 
enough  ;  and  that  it  is  also  produced  by  mismanagement  in  tight 
reining  is  also  admitted,  which  latter  kind  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  be  handed  down  from  sire  to  sou ;  but  that  it  is  safer,  when 
practicable,  to  avoid  parents  with  any  disease  whatever,  is  patent 
to  all 


PNEUMONIA  AND  CONGESTION  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

The  theoretical  definition  of  pneumonia  is  that  it  oon- 
iists  of  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  independently 
both  of  the  roucoos  lining  to  the  air  passages,  and  of  the  serous 
covering  of  the  whole  mass.  The  mucous  membrane  ceases  ab- 
ruptly at  the  terminations  of  the  bronchial  subdivisions,  and 
consequently  the  air-cells  are  not  lined  with  a  continuation  from 
it.  Hence  there  is  an  extensive  cellulo- fibrous  area,  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  inflammation,  without  implicating  the  mucous 
surface.  Until  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  was  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  air-cells  were  all  lined  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  the  parenchyma  was  confined  to  an  almost  infini- 
tesimally  thin  structure,  filling  up  its  interstices;  but  the  microscope 
has  revealed  the  true  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  has  shown  that 
there  is  a  well-founded  distinction  between  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia, upon  the  ground  of  anatomy,  as  well  as  observation.  Still, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  one  seldom  exists  to  any  great  extent, 
or  for  any  long  period,  without  involving  the  adjacent  tissue ;  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  as  well  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  are  as  common 
as  the  pure  disease. 

Pneumonia,  or  peripneumont,  must  be  examined,  with  a 
^ew,  first,  to  its  intensity,  whether  acute  or  auh-ctcute ;  and 
Mcondly,  as  to  its  effects,  which  may  be  of  little  consequence,  or 
they  may  be  so  serious  as  to  completely  destroy  the  subsequent 
osefulness  of  the  patient.  It  is  not,  therefore,  alone  necessary  to 
provide  against  death  by  the  treatment  adopted,  but  due  care  must 
also  bo  taken  that  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  not  disorganized  by  a 
deposition  of  lymph,  or  of  matter,  so  as  to  lead,  in  the  one  case,  to 
t  consolidation  of  the  air-cells,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  formatioo 
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af  a  large  absoees^  and  conseqaent  de&tructioQ  of  substance.  The 
fomier  is  a  very  common  sequel  of  pneumonia ;  and  probably  there 
are  few  attacks  of  it  without  being  followed  by  a  greater  or  leaa 
degree  of  hepatiiation,  by  which  term  the  deposit  of  lyiFf  h  ie 
known,  from  its  causing  the  lungs  to  assume  the  texture  of  liver 
(ijirap).  In  rery  severe  cases,  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  induced  ; 
but  as  death  almost  always  speedily  follows  this  condition,  it  is  not 
tioeessary  to  consider  it,  excepting  as  bearing  upon  the  fatal  result. 

The  cau9e  of  pneumonia  may  be  over-exertion,  as  in  the  hunting* 
field,  especially  in  an  unprepared  horse ;  or  it  may  come  on  as  a 
primary  disease  after  exposure  to  cold;  or  it  may  follow  upon 
bronchitis  when  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  on  without  check. 
In  the  two  first  cases  it  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  great  cod- 
gestion  of  blood  which  takes  place  in  the  fine  network  of  vessels  of 
which  the  lungs  are  in  great  part  composed.  The  blood  in  the 
one  case  is  collected  by  the  increased  necessity  for  its  aeration  with 
a  failing  circulation,  as  in  over-exhaustion,  or  in  the  other  it  'm 
forced  inwards  upon  the  vital  organs  by  the  chill  which  the  skin 
has  received.  The  capillaries  are  then  roused  to  act  beyond  their 
strength,  and  an  inflammatory  condition  is  established  as  a  repara- 
tory  effort  of  nature,  which  may  possibly  stop  short  as  soon  as  the 
object  is  accomplished,  but  more  frequently  goes  on  beyond  this, 
and  an  attack  of  pneumonia  sets  in  with  more  or  less  intensity, 
according  to  circumstances.  For  these  reasons,  when  the  lungs 
are  evidently  congested,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  relieve  them 
by  causing  the  skin  to  act,  before  the  aid  of  nature  is  invoked, 
since  it  can  never  be  certain  that  she  will  stop  short  at  the  proper 
point. 

Congestion  of  the  lunqs  is  too  often  neglected  and  allowed 
to  go  on  to  inflammation.  Veterinary  surgeons,  indeed,  are  seU 
dom  called  in  before  this  stage  has  run  its  course  and  inflammation 
is  established.  It  is  true  that  every  hunting  man  endeavors  to 
ascertain  all  the  particulars  relating  to  it,  because  he  is  constantly 
in  fear  of  having  to  treat  it,  and  he  would  gladly  benefit  by  the 
advice  and  experience  of  those  more  competent  to  treat  it  than 
himself.  But  the  great  mass  of  horsemasters  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  its  action,  and  I  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  lay  down  instruo- 
tions  which  may  be  beneficial  to  those  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to 
have  a  horse  with  congested  lungs,  either  caused  by  over-exertion 
or  by  a  chill,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two,  as  most  frequently 
happens. 

When  a  fat  "  dealer's  Jiorse**  that  is,  one  made  up  for  sale  and 
not  for  use,  is  ridden  in  a  sharp  burst  across  country,  his  lungs  ara 
most  unfortunately  tried,  for  he  is  not  only  loaded  with  blood  con- 
taining an  excess  of  stimulating  materials  (or  in  a  state  of  plethora, 
aa  it  is  called),  bat  his  heart  and  blood- vessels  aro  not  prepareil  b> 
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IKevioiis  exercise  to  carry  on  the  circulation  when  unusual  demandti 
upon  them  are  made.  The  conseauence  is  that,  as  soon  as  he  haM 
ffone  half  a  dozen  miles,  he  not  only  tires,  but,  if  pressed,  his  gal- 
bnt  spirit  carries  him  on  until  the  blood  collects  and  stagnates  in 
his  lungs,  from  a  defect  in  the  circulating  apparatus,-  and  he  be* 
comes  absolutely  choked  fron:^  a  want  of  that  decarbonization  which 
is  necessary  to  his  very  existence.  Air  is  taken  freely  into  his 
lungs,  but  the  circulation  almost  ceases  in  them,  and  in  spite  of 
his  hurried  breathing,  as  shown  by  his  panting  sides,  he  is  almoot 
as  completely  suffocated  as  if  a  cord  was  tied  round  his  nock.  On 
examining  his  eyes  aod  nostrils  they  are  seen  to  be  turgid  and 
purple^  the  vessels  being  filled  with  carbonized  blood,  while  the 
heart  beats  rapidly  but  feebly,  and  the  countenance  is  expressive 
of  anxiety  and  distress.  In  this  state  many  a  horseman  finds  his 
steed  every  winter,  and  a  pretty  dilemma  he  is  in.  The  question 
of  treatment  is  a  serious  one,  even  to  the  most  experienced  in  such 
matters,  but  one  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  the  more  urgent  the 
case  the  more  danger  there  is  in  having  recourse  to  the  lancet. 
Bleeding  to  the  extent  of  a  few  pounds  will  sometimes  relieve  a 
trifling  case  of  exhaustion,  but  in  a  really  severe  one  it  will  take 
away  the  only  chance  which  remains.  The  best  plan  is  to  give  the 
animal  plenty  of  air,  turn  his  head  to  the  wind,  and  if  any  kind 
of  fermented  liquor  can  be  obtained,  give  him  a  little  at  oDoe. 
Neat  spirits  are  apt  to  cause  increased  distress  from  spasm  of  the 
larynx,  but  it  is  even  better  to  risk  this  than  to  let  the  exhaustion 
continue.  If,  therefore,  the  horse. is  incapable  of  walking  to  the 
nearest  farm-house  or  inn,  the  better  plan  is  to  leave  him  with  a 
light  covering  on  him  of  some  kind,  and  at  once  proceed  to  pro- 
cure a  quart  of  ale  or  wine,  or  spirits  and  water,  whichever  can  be 
obtained  the  most  easily.  One  or  other  of  these,  slightly  warmed 
and  spiced,  if  possible,  should  be  poured  down  his  throat,  which 
can  readily  be  done,  as  he  has  no  power  to  resist,  and  then  in  a 
few  minutes  he  may  generally  be  induced  to  move  quietly  on  to- 
wards the  nearest  stable.  Here  he  must  remain  all  night  if  the 
attack  is  a  bad  one,  or  if  he  recovers  soon  he  may  be  walked 
quietlv  home.  When  he  reaches  his  stable  he  may  be  treated 
according  to  the  directions  given  at  page  188,  and  in  the  evening 
or  the  next  morning  early,  if  the  pulse  rises  and  is  hard  and  jerk- 
ing, he  may  be  bled  with  advantage,  but  rarely  should  this  be  done 
fur  some  hours  after  the  first  attack.  Congestion  is  essentialiy 
produced  by  debility,  and  although  an  abstraction  of  blood  relieves 
the  vessels  of  a  part  of  their  load,  it  increases  their  weakness  in 
a  still  greater  degree,  and  they  are  less  able  to  do  their  work, 
diminished  though  it  may  be,  than  they  were  before.  Hundredfi 
pi'  over-worked  horses  hare  been  killed  by  the  abuse  of  the  lancet 
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in  the  huDting-field,  bat  the  principle  on  which  theii  treatnieal 
should  be  conducted  is  bet-ter  understood  now  than  formerly. 

When  congestion  shows  itself  as  the  result  of  a  chiL  tU« 
following  tymptoms  are  displayed: — First  and  foremost  there  is 
rapid  and  laborious  breathing,  the  horse  standing  with  his  legs 
wide  npart,  his  head  thrust  straight  forward,  and  his  flanks  hear- 
iug.     The  skin  is  generally  dry,  but  if  there  is  any  sweat  it  is  a 
cold  one.     The  legs  are  icy  cold,  and  also  the  ears.     The  whites  of 
the  eyos  and  lining  of  the  nostrils  are  of  a  purplish  hue,  bnt  uol 
very  deep  in  colour     The  pulse  is  slightly  accelerated  (from  forty 
to  nfty),  but  not  hard  and  incompressible ;  and  lastly,  the  attack 
is  of  recent  duration.     These  signs,  however,  are  not  to  be  fully 
relied  on  as  marking  congestion  rather  than  inflammation,  without 
having  recourse  to  an  examination  of  the  lungs  by  means  of  the 
ear.     Placing  it  against  the  side  of  the  chest,  in  inflammation 
there  would  be  certain  marked  sounds,  presently  to  be  described, 
whilst  in  the  state  we  are  now  considering  they  are  wholly  absent, 
and  all  that  is  heard  is  the  usual  respiratory  murmur  slightly 
increased  in  intensity.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make 
out  exactly  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  treatment  should  be 
very  different  in  congestion  and  inflammation.     If  in  the  former 
condition  the  blood  can  only  be  drawn  into  the  skin,  relief  is  at 
once  afforded  and  all  danger  is  at  an  end^  but  in  the  latter, 
though  some  slight  advantage  would  be  gained,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  would  not  be  materially  checked.     To  produce  this 
determination  of  blood  to  the  .skin  without  loss  of  time,  is  some- 
times very  difficult;  but  by  the  application  of  hot  water  and 
blankets  it  may  generally  be  accomplished.     Two  men,  supplied 
with  a  tub  of  ?ery  hot  water  and  plenty  of  clothing,  should  be 
rapid  in   their   movements,  and   proceed  as  follows: — Have   an 
assistant  readj  to  strip  the  patient  when  ordered,  then,  dipping 
a  blanket  in  the  water,  it  is  taken  out  and  partially  wrung,  leaving 
as  much  water  in  its  meshes  as  it  can  hold  without  dropping ;  as 
soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  for  the  human  hand  to  bear  its  pressure 
it  should  be  gently,  but  quickly,  laid  upon  the  horse's  back,  and 
the  rug,  which  has  just  come  off,  while  still  warm,  placed  over 
it,  with  two  or  three  more  over  all,  the  number  depending  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  air.     Another  smaller  rug  may  in  the  same 
way  be  wetted  and  applied  to  the  neck,  covering  it  with  two  or 
three  hoods,  but  taking  care  to  avoid  pressure  upon  the  windpipe. 
The  legs  also  should  be  wrapped  in  flannel  bandages,  made  as  hoi 
as  possible  before  the  fire,  but  dry.     In  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
if  the  skin  of  the  parts  uncovered  does  not  become  warm,  and 
show  evidences  of  sweating  coming  on,   another  rug  must  be 
dipped  in  the  same  way,  and  substituted  quickly  for  the  first 
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lJ6aally,  however,  the  desired  effect  is  produced  within  twentj 
minutes,  and  then  great  care  and  some  little  tact  are  required  to 
manage  the  operation.  If  the  sweating  is  allowed  to  go  on 
beyond  a  certain  point  exhaustion  is  produced,  attended  by  almost 
as  inuoh  danger  as  inflammation ;  while  on  the  other  baud,  in 
attempting  to  moderate  the  action  of  the  skin,  risk  is  incurred  of  a 
chill,  and  thus  upsetting  all  the  benefit  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  derived.  But  by  throwing  open  the  doors  to  the 
external  air,  which  may  freely  be  admitted  as  soon  as  the  skin 
acts,  and  by  reducing  the  number  of  additional  rugs,  the  amount 
of  sweat  given  off  may  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  previously  wetted  rug  or  blanket 
may  be  removed,  and  a  dry,  warm  one  substituted  fur  it,  but  the 
assistants  must  be  quick  and  handy  in  effecting  the  change. 
Many  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  bowels  might 
be  stopped  in  limine  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan ;  but  the  mis^r- 
tune  is  that  it  requires  all  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
first  of  all  to  diagnose  the  case,  and  afterwards  to  manage  its  treat- 
ment. Still,  if  a  master  will  undertake  the  superintendence  of 
the  operation  himself,  and  is  accustomed  to  disease,  there  is  little 
risk  of  failure. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonia  are  a  quick  and  dis- 
tressed respiration,  averaging  about  sixty  inspirations  in  the 
minute.  Pulse  quick  (from  seventy  to  eighty-five)  ;  hard,  oflen 
small,  but  always  compressible.  Nostrils  distended,  and  the 
lining  membrane  red  (except  in  the  last  stage,  when  suffocation  is 
imminent).  Cough  short,  and  evidently  giving  pain,  which  occa- 
sions it  to  be  checked  as  much  as  possible.  Legs  and  ears  gene- 
rally cold,  often  icy.  Feet  wide  apart ;  evidently  with  an  instinc- 
tive desire  to  dilate  the  chest  as  much  as  possible.  On  putting 
the  ear  to  the  chest,  if  the  attack  is  very  recent,  there  will  he 
merely  a  greatly  increased  respiratory  murmur;  but  when  fully 
developed  there  may  be  heard  a  crepitant  rattling,  which  is  com- 
pared to  the  crackling  of  a  dried  bladder;  but  I  confess  that  1 
could  never  make  out  the  similarity  between  the  two  sounds.  Ju 
the  later  stages,  this  is  succeeded  by  an  absence  of  all  sound, 
owing  to  the  consolidation  of  the  lungs,  or  by  mucous  r^tttlea 
depending  upou  the  secretion  of  mucus.  On  tapping  the  exterior 
of  the  ci.est  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  (percussion),  the  sound 
giv^n  out  is  dull  in  proportipn  to  the  extent  of  mischief,  the  effect 
of  pneumonia  being  to  convert  the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs 
uto  a  solid  substance  like  liver.  The  heatnunt  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease,  the  age  and  conscitution  of 
the  horse,  and  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemio,  if  there  in 
one.     In  modern    days  bleeding  is  very  badly  borne,  either  by 
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mao  or  horse,  oovertheless  few  oaaes  of  genuine  pneumonia  will  bf 
Mved  without  it.  Sufficient  blood  must  be  taken  to  make  a  decid- 
ed impression  on  the  circulation,  without  which  the  inflammation  will 
not  be  mastered.  The  quantity  necessary  for  this  cannot  be  fixed, 
baoause  the  effect  will  vary  so  materially,  that  the  abstraction  of 
three  or  four  quarts  of  blood  in  one  case  will  do  more  than  double 
or  treble  that  Quantity  in  another.  A  large  orifice  must  be  made 
in  the  vein,  ana  it  must  not  be  closed  until  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nose  or  the  white  of  the  eye  is  seen  to  have  become  con- 
siderably paler.  It  may  possibly  even  then  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  six  hours  afterwards,  or  next  day,  according  to  the 
symptoms.  The  rule  should  be  followed  of  taking  enough  but 
not  a  drop  too  much,  for  blood  removed  from  the  circulation  takes 
a  long  time  to  replace.  With  regard  to  medicine,  tartar  emetic  is 
the  only  drug  which  seems  to  have  much  influence  over  pneu- 
monia, and  it  must  be  given  every  six  hours  in  drachm  doses, 
with  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  powdered  digitalis,  or 
white  hellebore,  to  keep  down  the  pulse,  and  two  or  three 
drachms  of  nitre,  to  incroase  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  Unless 
the  bowels  are  confined  no  aperient  should  be  given,  and  if  neces- 
sary only  the  mildest  dose  should  be  used.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist of  bran  mashes,  gruel,  and  a  little  hay,  or  green  food  if  the 
season  of  the  year  allows.  A  cool  airy  stable  and  warm  clothing 
are  indispensable  in  this  disease.  When  the  first  violence  of  the 
attack  has  subsided,  a  large  blister  on  the  side  of  the  chest  will 
afford  great  relief,  and  when  it  ceases  to  act,  if  the  disease  is  not 
entirely  cured  a  second  may  be  put  on  the  other  side. 

Sub-acute  pneumonia  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  acute  form, 
excepting  in  degree,  and  the  symptoms  and  treatment  will  vary 
only  in  proportion. 

The  terminations  of  pneumonia  may  be  death,  or  resolution 
(by  which  is  to  be  understood  a  disappearance  of  the  symptoms 
without  leaving  any  mischief  behind),  or  hepatization,  or  abscess. 
The  last-named  sequel  may  be  very  serious  in  extent,  but  if  an 
opening  is  made  by  nature  for  the  discharge  of  its  contents  into 
the  bronchial  tubes  the  horse  may  recover,  and  his  wind  may  be 
sufficiently  good  for  any  purposes  but  the  racecourm  or  the  hunt- 
itg  field.  Hepatization  is  always  attended  with  tJxiek  wind,  but 
in  other  respects  the  health  may  be  good,  and  the  horse  may  be 
suited  to  ordinary  work.  In  process  of  time  some  of  the  lymph  i« 
absorbed,  and  a  considerable  improvement  takes  pkce.  but  it  never 
entirely  disappears,  and  a  horse  which  has  once  suffered  from 
pneumonia  attended  by  hepatization  remains  permanently  niiMUMd 
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PLEURISY. 

This  LissAfiE  is  characterised  by  a  very  peculiar  respiration, 
ih)  expirations  being  much  longer  than  the  inspirations,  owing  to 
the  pain  which  is  given  by  the  action  of  the  mnscles  necessary  for 
the  latter,  while  the  former,  if  the  chest  is  allowed  quietly  to  fall, 
is  almost  painless.  Nevertheless,  the  breathing  is  quicker  on  the 
whole  than  natural,  being  from  forty  to  fifty  per  minute.  The 
pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  incompressible.  Nostrils  and  eyes  of  a 
natural  color,  and  the  former  are  not  dilated.  The  countenance  is 
anxious,  and  the  legs  are  rather  drawn  together  than  extended,  as 
in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  and  they  are  not  colder  than  usual. 
There  is  a  short  hurried  cough,  with  great  restlessness,  and  the 
sides  are  always  painful  on  pressure ;  but  this  symptom  by  itself  is 
not  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  is  present  in  pleurodynia,  which  will  be 
presently  described. 

The  treatment  should  consist  of  copious  bleeding,  followed  by  a 
mild  purgative,  and  the  same  ball  as  recommended  for  pneumonia, 
with  the  addition  of  half  a  drachm  of  calomel.  Blisters  are  not 
desirable  to  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  as  there  is  so 
little  space  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura  and  the  skin 
that  they  are  apt  to  do  harm  by  immediately  irritating  the  former, 
rather  than  to  act  beneficially  by  counter-irritation  of  the  skin.  A 
large  rowel,  may,  however,  be  placed  in  the  breast  with  advantage. 

Hydrothorax,  or  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  is  one  of 
the  sequels  of  chronic  pleurisy,  the  serum  thrown  out  being  the 
means  by  which  a  serous  membrane  relieves  itself.  It  can  be 
detected  by  the  entire  absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  and  by  the 
dullness  on  percussion.  No  treatment  is  of  any  avail  but  tapping, 
which  may  be  readily  and  safely  performed  (if  the  diagnosis  is 
correct)  by  passing  a  trocar  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs^ 
near  their  cartilages.  If,  however,  an  error  has  been  committed, 
the  lung  is  wounded,  and  death  will  probably  ensue. 


PLEURODYNIA. 

Between  this  disease  and  the  last  there  is  some  simi- 
larity  in  the  symptoms ;  but  in  their  nature,  and  in  the  treatment 
required,  they  are  widely  separated.  It  is,  therefore,  neoessaiy 
that  they  should  not  be  confounded,  for  in  the  one  case  blood- 
letting and  other  active  measures  may  be  unnecessarily  adopted, 
and  in  the  other  a  fatal  lesult  will  most  probably  occur  for  want 
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of  thorn.  In  pleuritifl  there  is  a  quick  pulse,  with  general  ctinflti- 
tutional  disturbance,  which  will  serve  to  dislinguish  it  from  pleuro- 
dynia, besides  which,  it  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with  the  former 
without  some  other  affection  of  the  lungs  co-existing.  When, 
therefore,  a  horse  is  evidently  suffering  from  acute  pain  in  tha 
walls  of  the  thorax,  unaccompanied  by  cough,  hurried  breathing, 
quick  pulse,  or  fever,  it  may  safely  be  diagnosed  that  the  nature 
of  the  attack  is  a  rheumatism  of  the  intercostal  muscles  (pleuro- 
dynia), and  not  pleurisy.  In  treating  it,  bleeding  and  tartar  emctio 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  hot  mustard  and  vinegar  rubbed 
into  the  sides  will  be  the  most  likely  remedy  to  afford  relief. 

PHTHISIS. 

When  a  horse  uas  long  been  subject  to  a  chronic  cough, 
and,  without  losing  appetite,  wastes  away  rapidly,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  is  a  victim  to  phthisis,  and  especially  if  he  is  narrow- 
chested  and  has  long  shown  >3igns  of  short  wind.  On  examining 
the  chest  by  the  ear,  it  will  be  found  to  give  out  sounds  of  various 
kinds,  depending  upon  the  exact  state  of  the  lungs )  but  in  most 
cases  there  will  be  great  dulness  on  percussion,  owing  to  the 
deposit  of  tuberolcs,  in  which  the  disease  consists.  In  a  confirmed 
case  no  treatment  will  avail,  and  the  poor  animal  had  better  be 
destroyed.  When  the  attack  is  slight,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
may  be  stayed  by  counteracting  inflammation  in  the  ordinary  way, 
avoiding  loss  of  blood  when  possible.  Hssmorrhage,  from  the 
breaking  down  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  by  which  a  large 
blood-vessel  is  opened,  is  a  common  result  of  phthisis,  and  will  be 
alluded  to  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

BROKEN  WIND. 

A  BROKEN-WINDED  HORSE  cau  be  detected  at  once  by  any 
horseman  possessed  of  experience,  from  the  peculiar  and  forcible 
double  expiration.  Inspiration  is  performed  as  usual,  then  comes 
a  rapid  but  not  violent  act  of  expiration,  followed  by  a  forcible 
repetition  of  the  same,  in  which  all  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
auxiliary  and  ordinary,  are  called  into  play.  This  is,  of  course, 
most  marked  when  the  horse  has  been  galloppcd,  but  even  when 
he  is  at  rest  the  double  expiration  is  manifest  at  almost  any  ordi- 
nary distance  from  the  observer.  The  disease  almost  (if  not  quite) 
invariably  consists  in  emphysema,  or  entrance  of  the  sir  into 
unnatural  cells,  which  is  retained  there,  as  the  urine  is  in  the 
bladder,  from  the  valvular  nature  of  the  openings,  and  cannot  be 
entirely  expelled,  nor  in  the  srt<^htest  degree,  without  calling  into 
play  all  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  The  presence  of  unchanged  air 
b  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  lungs,  and  although  suffi- 
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eieDt  may  be  oxpired  easily  enough  to  carry  on  their  functions 
while  the  body  is  at  rest,  yet  instinctively  there  is  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  surplus,  and  hence  the  two  acts  of  respiration.  Immo- 
diatoly  after  this  second  act  the  muscles  relax,  and  the  flank  ialhi 
in,  and  this  it  is  which  catches  the  eyo  in  so  remarkable  a  manner. 
On  examination  afler  death,  the  luLgs  are  found  to  remain  en- 
Urged,  and  do  not  collapse  as  in  the  healthy  condition.  They  are 
distended  with  air;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  em* 
physema  is  of  the  kind  called  interlobular,  in  which  the  air  has 
escaped  into  the  cellular  membrane.  In  the  most  common  kind, 
however,  the  cells  are  broken  down,  several  being  united  together, 
while  the  enlargement  pressing  upon  the  tube  which  has  opened 
into  them  diminishes  its  capacity,  and  prevents  the  ready  escape 
of  air.  This  is  the  vesicular  emphysema  of  pathologists.  The 
former  is  generally  suddenly  produced  by  a  severe  gallop  afler  a 
fiill  meal,  while  the  latter  is  a  slow  growth  and  often  occurs  at 
grass,  as  a  consequence  of  neglected  chronic  cough,  the  constant 
muscular  efforts  appearing  gradually  to  dilate  the  cells. 

The  treatment  can  only  be  palliative,  as  there  is  no  recognised 
cure  for  the  disease,  though  M.  Hew,  of  Chaumont,  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  report  of  ten  cases  in  which  treatment  by  arsenic  given 
with  green  food  or  straw,  and  in  some  cases  bleeding,  was  perfectly 
successful.  The  arsenic  was  given  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  grains 
daily,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  symptoms  of  broken  wind 
were  completely  removed;  but  as  the  horses  were  not  subsequently 
watched,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  cure  was  permanent. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  one  of  them  relapsed  afler  three  months, 
but  speedily  yielded  to  a  repetition  of  the  treatment.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  effect  of  arsenic 
where  a  broken-winded  horse  is  valuable  in  other  respects.  The 
medicine  is  not  expensive,  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the 
treatment  is  not  very  great.  Broken-winded  horses  should.be  care- 
fully dieted,  and  even  then  confined  to  slow  wcrk.  The  food  should 
i>e  in  small  compass,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat-straw  chaff,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  oats,  and  beans  may  be  added  if  the  animal  is 
not  very  young.  The  water  should  never  be  given  within  an  hour 
of  going  out  of  the  stable,  but  it  is  better  to  leave  a  constant  sup* 
ply,  when  too  much  will  never  be  taken.  Carrots  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  tills  disease,  and  a  diet  of  bran  mixed  with  carrots,  sliced, 
has  sometimes  been  known  to  relieve  a  broken-winded  horse  most 
materially. 

THICK  WIND. 

Thick  wind  is  the  horseman's  term  for  any  defecUve  respira- 
tion, unaccompanied  by  a  noise,  or  by  the  signs  of  emphysema  just 
alluded  to.     It  w^ually  follows  pneumonia,  but  it  may  arise  from 
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ehroDtc  bronchitis,  oooaaioning  a  thickeaing  of  the  mucous  meni 
brane  lining  the  bronchial  tabes,  and  thus  lessening  their  dtametc)r, 
or  it  may  accompany  phthisis  when  the  deposit  of  tubercles  is  ex* 
tenuTe.  No  trecUment  will  be  of  any  service  except  such  as  will 
aid  the  play  of  the  lungs  mechanically,  by  avoiding  overloadin|r 
the  stomach,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  section. 

8PA8M  OF  THE  DIAPHBAGM. 

Some  horses,  when  at  all  distressed  by  the  severity  of  their 
gallops,  oommunicate  to  the  rider  a  most  unpleasant  sensatioL,  as 
tf  some  internal  part  was  giving  a  sudden  blow  or  flap.  This  is 
not  only  a  sensation,  but  a  reality,  for  the  diaphragm  being  na- 
turally weak,  or  overstrained  at  some  previous  period,  acta  spas- 
modically in  drawing  in  the  air.  If  the  horse  thus  affected  is  rid- 
den onwards  afterwards,  he  will  be  placed  in  danger  of  suffocation 
and  death,  either  from  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  or  from  its  cessa- 
tion to  act,  or  from  its  permanently  contracting  and  refusing  to 
give  way  during  expiration.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  weakpess 
which  tends  to  produce  the  spasm,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
avoid  using  the  horse  affected  with  it  at  any  very  fast  pace,  and 
over  a  distance  of  ground.  Urgent  tymptanM  may  be  relieved  by 
a  cordial-drench,  such  as  the  following : — 

Take  of  LaadaQom 6  draefamf. 

Ether 1}  ounce. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia    •    .  8  drachms. 

Tincture  of  Ginger 8  drachms. 

Ale 1  pint.    Mix. 

Or  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  living  a  drench,  a  ball  may  be 
made  up  and  given — 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia   .    •    .    •    1  drachm. 

Camphor |  drachm. 

Powdered  Ginger 1  drachm. 

Linseed  meal  and  boiling  water  sofficient  to  make  into  a  ball. 

Bither  of  the  above  may  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  three  hours, 
if  relief  is  not  afforded.  Increased  strength  may  be  given  to  the 
diaphragm  by  regular  slow  work,  and  the  daily  mixture  of  a  drachm 
of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  with  the  feed  of  corn 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  horse  is  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  thji 
heart  (carditis)  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  and  of  the  fibro-serous  cover* 
ins:  (pericarditis),  but  the  symptoms  are  so  obscure  that  no  one  but 
the  professional  veterinarian  will  be  likely  to  make  them  out. 
Dropsy  of  the  heart  is  a  common  disease  in  worn-out  horses,  and 
hypertrophy,  as  well  as  fatty  degeneration,  are  often  met  wit^ 
among  well-conditiored  animals. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  GUEST 

AND  NOSE. 

The  horse  is  yert  subject  to  h^morrhaqe  irom  the  nose, 
coming  on  during  violent  exertion,  and  many  a  race  has  been  lost 
from  this  cause.  Fat  over-fed  horses  are  the  most  likely  to  suffer 
from  hemorrhage;  but  most  people  are  aware  of  the  risk  in- 
cnrred  in  over-riding  or  driving  them,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  not  so  often  subject  to  this  accident  (for  such  it  is  rather  than 
a  disease)  as  they  otherwise  would  be.  It  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe its  symptoms,  as  the  gush  of  blood  renders  it  but  too  appa- 
rent, and  the  only  point  necessary  to  inquire  into  is,  whether  the 
lungs  or  the  nasal  cavities  are  the  seat  of  the  rupture  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  former  ease  the  blood  comes  from  both  nostrils,  and  is 
frothy ;  while  in  the  latter  it  generally  proceeds  from  one  only, 
and  is  perfectly  fluid.  The  treatment  should  consist  in  cooling  the 
horse  down  by  a  dose  of  physic  and  a  somewhat  lower  diet;  but  if 
the  bleeding  is  very  persistent,  and  returns  again  and  again,  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  in  water  may  be  syringed  up  the  nostril 
daily,  or,  if  this  fails,  an  infusion  of  matico  may  be  tried,  which  is 
far  more  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  made  by  pouring  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  on  a  drachm  of  matico-leaves,  and  letting  it  stand  till 
cool,  when  it  should  be  strained,  and  is  fit  for  use. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is  a  far  more'  serious  affair, 
and  its  control  requires  active  remedies  if  they  are  to  be  of  any 
service.  It  may  arise  from  the  existence  of  an  abscess  in  the 
lung  of  a  phthisical  nature,  which  implicates  some  considerable 
vessel;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism,  which 
is  a  dilatation  of  a  large  artery,  and  generally  occurs  near  the  ht^art. 
The  treatment  can  seldom  do  more  than  prolong  the  life  'of  the 
patient  for  a  short  time,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter 
upon  it.  Bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  will  arrest  the  internal 
beemorrhage,  and  must  often  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance, 
and  there  are  internal  medicines  which  will  assist  it,  such  as  die;!- 
talis  and  matico ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  this  only  postpones  tlba 
fatal  termination. 
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CHAPTEB  XXII. 
OI8EA&E8  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  VISCERA  AND  THEIR  AFPENDAOB& 

General  remarks — Diseases  of  the  Mouth  and  Throat — Gastritis — 
Stomach  Staggers — Dyspepsia  —  Bots — Inflammation  of  the 
Bowels — Colic — Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery — Strangulation  ana 
Ruptuie — Calculi  in  the  Bowels — Worms — Disease  of  thr 
Liver — of  the  Kidneys — of  the  Bladder — of  the  Organs  of 
Generation, 

GENERAL  BEMABKS. 

Though  not  often  producinq  what  in  borae-dealtDg  is  con- 
•idered  UDSOundness,  yet  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera  eoa- 
stantiy  lead  to  death,  and  frequently  to  such  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  body,  that  the  sufferer  is  rendered  useless.  Fortunately  for 
the  purchaser,  they  almost  always  give  external  evidence  of  their 
presence,  for  there  is  not  only  emaciation ,  but  also  a  staring  cuat 
and  a  flabby  state  of  the  muscles,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the 
wiry  feel  communicated  to  the  hand  in  those  instances  where  the 
horse  is  ^^  poor"  from  over-work  in  proportion  to  his  food.  In  the 
latter  case,  time  and  good  living  only  are  required  to  restore  the 
natural  plumpness ;  but  in  the  former,  the  wasting  will  either  go 
on  until  death  puts  an  end  to  the  poor  diseased  animal,  or  he 
will  remain  in  a  debilitated  and  wasted  condition,  utterly  unfit  for 
hard  work. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  THROAT. 

Several  parts  about  the  mouth  are  liable  to  inflammation, 
which  would  be  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  but  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  feeding,  and  this  for  the  time  starves  the  hurse, 
and  renders  him  unfit  for  his  work,  causing  him  to  ^^  quid ''  or 
return  his  food  into  the  manger  without  swallowing  it.  Such  are 
lampas.  vives  or  enlarged  glands,  barbs  or  paps,  gigs,  bladders. 
Jind  flaps, — all  which  are  names  given  to  the  enlargements  of  the 
salivary  ducts, — and  carious  teeth,  or  inflammation  of  their  fangs. 
Besides  these,  the  horse  is  also  subject  to  sore  throat,  and  stran- 
gles, which  are  accompanied  by  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
not  only  occasion  "  quidding,"  if  there  is  any  slight  appetite,  but 
(hoy  !:re  also  generally  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  that  function. 

Sore  throat. — When  the  throat  inflames,  as  is  evidenced  by 
fulness  and  hardness  of  this  part,  and  there  is  difficulty  of  swiu- 
lowing,  the  skin  covering  it  should  immediately  be  severely  sweated, 
or  the  larynx  will  be  involved  and  irreparable  injury  done.  The 
tincture  of  cantharides  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  spirit  of  tur- 
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pontiue  and  a  little  oil,  may  be  rubbed  in  with  a  piece  of  apunge, 
antil  it  produces  irritation  of  the  skin,  which  in  a  few  hourh  will 
oe  followed  by  a  discharge  from  the  part.  Six  or  eight  drachma 
of  nitre  may  also  be  dissolved  in  the  water  which  the  horse  drinks, 
with  some  difficulty,  but  still,  as  he  is  thirsty,  he  will  take  it. 
Sometimes  eating  gives  less  pain  than  drinking,  and  then  th« 
nitre  may  be  given  with  a  bran  mash  instead  of  the  water. 

Strangles. — Between  the  third  and  fifth  year  of  the  colt's  life 
he  is  generally  seised  with  an  acute  swelling  of  the  bo(\  part^& 
between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  accompanied  by  more  oi 
less  sore  throat,  cough  and  feverishness.  These  go  on  increasing 
for  some  days,  and  then  an  abscess  shows  itself,  and  finally  bursts. 
The  salivary  glands  are  often  involved,  but  the  matter  forms  in 
the  cellular  membrane  external  to  them.  The  treatment  should 
be  addressed  to  the  oontrpl  of  constitutional  symptoms  by  the 
mildest  measures,  such  as  hook  mashes  yrjth  nitre  in  them,  abstrac- 
tion of  corn,  hay  tea^  &c.  At  the  same  tim^  the  swelling  should 
be  poulticed  for  one'  niglit,  'or  thoroughly  fomented  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  blistered  with  the  tincture  Tof  cantharidcs.  As 
soon  as  the  matter  isan  plainly  be  felt,  it  may  be  let  out  with  a 
lancet;  but  it  is  veiV  dod^ul  wheth^i^j:. it  is j not  the  best  plan  to 
permit  the  abscess  to  breaJJ^^^^hchpWieVs^  should  be  gently  moved, 
by  giving  a  pint,  or  tom^what  less,  according  !ta  age,  of  castor  oil ; 
and  afterwards  two  orllifee  drachms  oF nitre,  with  half  a  drachm 
of  tartar  emetic,  may  be  mixed  with  the  mash  twice  a  day,  on 
which  food  alone  the  colt  should  be  fed,  in  addition  to  gruel,  and 
a  little  grass  or  clover  if  these  are  to  be  had,  or  if  not,  a  few  steamed 
carrots.  The  disease  has  a  tendency  to  get  well  naturally,  but  if 
it  is  not  kept  within  moderate  bounds  it  is  very  apt  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  roaring  or  whistling.  Any  chronic  swelling  which 
is  left  behind,  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  in  a  weak  ointment  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  (one  scruple  or  half  drachm  to  the  ounce; 
tee  page  800). 

Lampas  is  an  active  inflammation  of  the  ridges,  or  "bars,"  in 
t\.ct  hoof  of  the  mouth,  generally  occurring  in  the  young  horse 
while  he  is  shedding  his  teeth,  or  putting  up  the  tushes.  Some- 
times, however,  it  comes  on,  independently  of  this  cause  from 
over-feeding  with  corn  afler  a  run  at  grass.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  swells  so  much  that  it  projects 
beli.w  the  level  of  the  nippers,  and  iH  so  tender  that  all  hard  and 
dry  food  is  refused.  The  treatment  is  extremely  simple,  consist 
ing  in  the  scarification  of  the  part  with  a  sharp  knife  or  lancet., 
after  which  the  swellin/r  generally  subsides,  and  is  gone  in  a  day 
or  two;  but  should  it  obstinately  continue,  as  will  somctimoi 
happen,  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  must  be  gently  rubbed  over  the 
part  every  day  until  a  cure  is  completed.     This  is  far  better  than 
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the  red-bot  iron,  which  was  formerly  so  constantly  used,  witl^ 
good  effect  it  is  trne,  and  not  accompanied  by  any  craelty,  as  the 
mucous  membrane  is  nearly  insensible,  but  the  caustic  is  more 
rapid  and  effectual  in  stimulating  the  vessels  to  a  healthy  action, 
and  on  that  score  should  be  preferred.  If  the  lampas  is  owing  to 
the  cutting  of  a  grinder,  relief  will  be  afforded  by  a  crucial  inoi- 
sion  across  the  protruding  gum. 

Barbs,  paps,  &c. — The  swelling  at  the  mouth  of  the  ducts 
may  generally  be  relieved  by  a  dose  of  physic  and  green  food,  but 
4hould  it  continue,  a  piece  of  lunar  caustic  may  be  held  for  a 
moment  against  the  opening  of  the  duct  every  second  day,  and 
after  two  or  three  applications  the  thickening  will  certainly 
disappear. 

W  HERE  VIYES,  or  chronically  enlarged  submaxillary  glands,  are 
met  with,  the  application  of  the  ointment  of  biniodide  of  mercury, 
according  to  the  directions  given  at  page  800,  will  almost  certainly 
cause  their  reduction  to  a  natural  state. 

GASTBrnS. 

G-A8TRITI8  (acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach)  is  extremely 
rare  in  the  horse  as  an  idiopathic  disease ;  but  it  sometimes  occurs 
from  eating  vegetable  poisons  as  food,  or  from  the  wilful  introduc- 
tion of  arsenic  into  this  organ,  or,  lastly,  from  licking  off  corrosive 
external  applications,  which  have  been  used  for  mange.  The  n/mp- 
toms  fVom  poisoning  will  a  good  deal  depend  upon  the  article 
which  has  been  taken,  but  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  vegetable 
poisons  have  been  swallowed,  there  is  a  strange  sort  of  drowsiness, 
so  that  the  horse  does  not  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  but  props  him- 
self against  a  wall  or  tree  with  his  head  hanging  almost  to  the 
ground.  As  the  drowsiness  increases  he  oflen  falls  down  in  his 
attempt  to  rest  himself  more  completely,  and  when  on  the  ground 
his  breathing  is  loud  and  hard,  and  his  sleep  is  so  unnaturally 
sound  that  he  can  scarcely  be  roused  from  it.  At  length  con* 
vulsions  occur  and  death  soon  takes  place.  This  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  poisoning  with  yew,  which  is  sometimes  picked  up  with 
the  grass  after  the  clippings  have  dried,  for  in  its  fresh  state  the 
taste  is  too  bitter  for  the  palate,  and  the  horse  rejects  the  mouthful 
of  grass  in  which  it  is  involved.  May-weed  and  water  parsley  will 
also  produce  nearly  similar  symptoms.  The  treatment  in  each 
case  should  be  by  rousing  the  horse  mechanically,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  six  or  eight  drachms  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
in  a  pint  or  two  of  good  ale,  with  a  little  ginger  in  it.  This  may 
be  repeated  every  two  hours,  and  the  horse  should  be  perpetually 
walked  about  until  the  narcotic  symptoms  are  completely  gone  off, 
when  a  sound  sleep  will  restore  him  to  his  natural  state. 

Arsenic,  when  given  in  large  doses,  with  an  intention  to  destroy 
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life,  prodnoefl  intense  plain  and  thirst ; — ^the  former,  evidenoed  by  an 
eager  gaze  at  the  flanks,  pawing  of  the  ground,  or  rolling ;  and 
sometimes  by  each  of  these  in  succession.  The  saliva  is  secreted 
in  increased  quantities,  and  flows  from  the  mouth,  as  the  throat  is 
generally  too  sore  to  allow  of  its  being  swallowed.  The  breath 
Botm  becomes  hot  and  fetid,  and  purging  then  comes  on  of  a  bloody 
, mucus,  which  soon  carries  off  the  patient  by  exhaustion,  if  death 
does  not  take  place  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  poison  on  the 
stomach  and  brain.  Treatment  is  seldom  of  any  avail,  the  most 
likely  remedies  being  large  bleedings,  blisters  to  the  sides  of  the 
ehest,  and  plenty  of  thin  gruel  to  sheathe  the  inflamed  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  deprived  of  its  epithelial 
scales. 

CoREOBiVB  suBiiiMATB  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  wssh  in 
mange,  or  to  destroy  lice,  when  it  may  be  licked  off,  and  will  occa- 
sion nearly  the  same  symptoms  as  arsenic.  The  treatment  consists 
in  a  similar  use  of  thin  starch  or  gruel ;  or^  if  the  poison  has 
recently  been  given  wilfully,  of  large  quantities  of  white  of  e^. 


STOMACH  STAGOBRS. 

Thb  exact  nature  of  this  disease  has  never  been  clearly 
made  out,  and  it  is  now  so  rare,  that  there  is  little  chance  of  its 
being  satisfactorily  explained.  The  symptoms  would  chiefly  lead 
one  to  suppose  the  brain  to  be  implicated  ;  but  there  is  so  close  a 
sympathy  between  that  organ  and  the  stomach,  that  we  can  easily 
account  in  that  way  for  the  cerebral  manifestations.  A  theory  has 
been  propounded,  that  it  is  seated  in  the  par  vagum,  or  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve;  and  as  all  the  parts  with  which  that  nerve  is  con- 
nected are  affected,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  hypothesis ;  but 
it  is  not  supported  by  the  demonstration  of  anatomy,  simply,  per- 
haps, because  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  prosecuting  the 
pathology  of  the  nerves.  The  first  onset  of  the  disease  is  marked 
by  great  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  soon  going  on  to  drowsiness ;  the 
head  dropping  into  the  manger,  even  while  feeding  is  in  progress. 
It  generally  makes  its  appearance  afler  a  long  fast ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  be  owing  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
stomach  on  the  brain,  when  in  an  exhausted  condition  for  want  of 
its  usual  supplies.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  present  day,  when  every  horsemaster  knows  the  danger  of 
working  his  horses  without  feeding  them  at  intervals  of  five,  or  at 
most  six  hours,  the  stomach  staggers  are  almost  unknown.  Even 
when  the  disease  shows  itself  at  grass,  it  is  almost  always  mani- 
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tremity  of  the  stomHoh  i»  occupied  irith  thera,  tlie  intenticoe  being 
ooenpied  by  little  projection!  whicb  are  ckosed  by  those  that  hwe 
let  go  their  hold,  and  hsTe  been  expelled  with  the  food.  Several 
sf  theite  pnpillK  are  abown  on  the  engraf  iog,  which  delinentes  abo 
the  appearanoe  of  the  bota  themselres,  ao  that  no  one  oan  fail  to 
reeigDiw  them  when  he  sees  tbem.    This  i»  importut,  for  it  often 
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happen!  that  a  meddlesome  groom  when  he  seea  them  expelled 
firom  or  haneiog  to  the  verge  of  the  aoiu,  aa  they  otiea  do  for  a 
abort  time,  thinks  it  neoessary  to  oso  strong  medicine ;  whereas  iD 
the  fint  place  be  does  no  good,  for  none  is  known  which  will  kill 
the  larva  without  danger  to  the  horse,  and  in  the  second,  if  he  will 
only  have  a  little  patience,  every  hot  will  come  away  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  and  until  the  horae  is  turned  out  to  grass,  during 
the  season  when  the  testros  depoeita  jta  egga,  be  will  never  have 
another  in  his  stomach. 

Thr  (ESTaua  equi  comes  out  from  the  pupa  state  in  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  summer,  varying  according  to  the  seaBDn,  and 
the  female  soon  finds  the  proper  nidus  for  bor  egga  in  the  hair  of 
the  nearest  horse  turned  out  to  grass.  She  manages  to  glue  them 
to  the  sides  of  the  hair  so  finnly  that  no  ordinary  friction  will  get 
lid  of  them,  and  her  instinct  teaches  her  to  select  those  parts 
within  reach  of  the  borse'a  tongue,  such  aa  the  hair  of  the  fore 
legs  and  aides.  Here  they  remain  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  hatchee 
them,  when,  being  no  larger  in  diameter  than  a  sm&ll  pin,  each 
larva  is  licked  off  and  carried  down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach,  to 
the  thick  epithelium  of  which  it  soon  attaches  itself  by  its  hooka. 
Hero  it  remains  nutil  the  noit  spring  having  attained  the  sisc 
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whieh  b  represented  in  the  engraving  during  the  course  of  the 
first  two  months  of  its  life,  and  then  it  fulfils  its  allottc  1  eareer, 
by  letting  go  and  being  carried  oat  with  the  dung.  On  reaching 
the  outer  air  it  soon  assumes  the  chrysalis  condition,  and  in  three 
or  four  weeks  bursts  its  covering  to  become  the  perfect  insect. 

Fbom  this  HI8T0HT  it  will  be  evident  that  no  preventive 
measures  will  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  fly  when  the  horse  is  at 
grass,  and,  indeed,  in  those  districts  where  they  abound,  they  will 
deposit  their  ova  in  the  hair  of  the  stabled  horse  if  he  is  allowed 
to  stand  still  for  a  few  minutes.  The  eggs  are,  however,  easily 
recognised  in  any  horse  but  a  chestnut,  to  which  color  they  closely 
assimilate,  and  as  they  are  never  deposited  in  large  numbers  on 
the  stabled  horse  they  may  readily  be  removed  by  the  groom. 
Unlike  other  parasites,  they  seem  to  do  little  or  no  harm,  on 
account  of  the  insensible  nature  of  the  part  of  the  stomach  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and,  moreover,  their  presence  is  seldom 
discovered  until  the  season  of  their  migration,  when  interference 
is  uncalled  for.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  question,  whether  it  is  possible  to  expel  them ;  and 
even  if  by  chance  one  comes  away  prematurely  it  will  be  wise  to 
avoid  interfering  by  attempting  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  those  left 
behind. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 
{Peritonitis  and  Enteritis,) 

A  UBFERENGE  to  the  cut  of  the  abdomen  and  its  contents,  oppo- 
site page  350,  will  explain  that  there  arc  two  divisions  of  the 
abdominal  serous  sac,  one  of  which  lincp  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
and  the  other  covers  the  viscera  which  lie  in  it.  In  human  medi- 
cine, when  the  former  is  inflamed,  the  disease  is  termed  peritotkitu^ 
and  when  the  latter  is  the  subject  of  inflammatory  action  it  is 
called  enteritis.  But  though  in  theory  this  distinction  is  made,  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  the  one  seldom  exists  without  the  other 
being  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Veterinary  writers 
have  generally  taken  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  human  ana- 
tomy and  pathology,  but  in  regard  to  the  inflammations  of  the 
bowels  they  define  peritonitis  as  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  or 
serous  coat,  and  enteritis  as  inflammation  of  the  muscular  coat. 
My- own  belief  is,  that  during  life  it  is  impossible  by  anv  known 
symptoms  to  distinguish  the  exact  locale  of  any  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  but  that  of  their  mucous  lining,  which  will  presently 
be  described,  and  that  wherever  the  actual  serous  covering  of  the 
bowels  is  involved  the  muscular  fibres  beneath  it  will  be  implicated, 
but  that  the  serious  and  fatal  symptoms  manifested  in  such  cases 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  latter,  but  are  due  entirely  tn  the 
lesions  of  the  serous  coat.      I  have  examined  numberless  fat«l 
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eaam  of  SQpposed  enteritis,  and  have  imiformly  Ibnnd  sigM  of 
inflammation  of  tlie  serous  inTeetment,  sometimes  implieating  tlie 
mnsenlar  flbres  beneath,  and  olten  extending  to  the  peritoneal 
lining  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen 
marks  of  inflammation  in  the  mosevlar  tissue  withont  their  serous 
eovering  being  affected  to  a  muoh  greater  extent.  I  believe  there- 
fore that  the  distinction  is  erroneously  founded,  and  that,  theoreti- 
cally, the  same  definition  should  be  made  of  the  two  diseases  as  is  in 
nse  by  human  pathologists,  though  practically  this  is  of  little  iofr- 
portance.  There  is  no  well  made  out  inflammation  of  muscular 
tissue  (except  that  of  the  heart)  in  which  the  symptoms  are  so 
urgent  and  so  rapidly  followed  by  a  fatal  issue  as  in  the  latter  stages 
of  the  disease  described  by  Mr.  Pereivall  under  the  head  mUentiif 
as  follows  :-—^' The  next  stage  borders  on  delirium.  The  eye 
acquires  a  wild,  haggard,  and  unnatural  stare-^the  pupil  dihttes — 
his  heedless  and  dreadful  throes  render  approach  to  him  quite 
perilous,  he  is  an  object  not  only  of  compassion  but  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  seems  fast  hurrying  to  his  end — ^when  all  at  once,  in  the 
midst  of  i^nixing  torments  he  stands  quiet,  as  though  every  pain 
had  left  him  and  he  were  going  to  recover.  His  breathing  becomes 
tranquillized— his  pulse  sunk  beyond  all  perception — ^his  body 
bedewed  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat — ^he  is  in  a  tremor  from  head 
to  foot,  and  about  the  legs  and  ears  has  even  a  dead-like  feel.  The 
mouth  feels  deadly  chill — the  lips  drop  pendulous,  and  the  eye 
seems  unconscious  of  objects.  In  fine,  death,  not  recovery,  is  at 
hand.  Mortification  has  seised  the  inflamed  bowel — ^pain  can  no 
longer  be  felt  in  that  which  a  few  minutes  ago  was  the  seat  of 
most  exquisite  suffering.  He  again  becomes  convulsed,  and  in  a 
few  more  struggles  less  violent  than  the  former  he  expires." 
Analogy  would  lead  any  careful  pathologist  to  suppose  that  such 
symptoms  as  these  are  due  to  some  lesion  of  a  serous  and  not  a 
muscular  tissue,  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  such  is  really  the  case.  I  have  seen  lymph,  pus,  and  serum 
efl'ttsed  in  some  case?  of  enteritis,  and  mortification  extending  to  a 
large  surface  of  the  peritoneal  coat  in  others,  but  I  have  never 
examined  a  single  case  without  one  or  the  other  of  these  morbid 
results.  It  may  be  said  that  so  long  as  the  symptoms  are  correctly 
described  their  exact  seat  is  of  no  consequence;  but  in  this 
instance  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  definition  of  enteritis  as  an 
infiammation  of  the  muscular  coat  may  lead  to  a  timid  practice  in 
its  treatment,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  worst  results.  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  usual  descripticns  of  the  twc 
diseases,  or  with  their  ordinary  treatment,  but  I  protest  against 
the  definition  which  is  given  of  them. 

An  examination  of  Tm:  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  howeU 
IS  the  only  means  by  which  the  one  form  can  be  distin^niishcil 
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fhrni  the  ather.  If  it  has  been  brought  aboat  from  exposure  to 
Mid,  or  from  ovtr-stimulating  medieines  given  for  colic,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  serous  covering  of  the  intestines  themselves  is 
chiefly  involved ;  while  if  it  has  followed  castration  it  may  gener* 
ally  be  concluded  that  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  has  taken  on  inflammatory  action  bv  an  immediate  exten- 
sion from  the  serous  lining  of  the  inguinal  canal,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  it.  In  each  case,  however,  the  symptoms  are  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  same,  and  without  knowing  the  previous 
history  I  believe  no  one  could  distinguish  the  one  disease  from  the 
other — nor  should  the  treatment  vary  in  any  respect. 

The  symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflammation  vary  in  intensity, 
and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  development,  but  they  usually  show 
them^lves  in  the  following  order : — At  first  there  is  simple  loss  of 
appetite,  dulness  of  eve,  and  a  general  uneasiness,  which  are  soon 
followed  by  a  slight  rigor  or  shivering.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid, 
but  small  and  wiry,  and  the  horse  becomes  very  restless,  pawing 
his  litter,  and  looking  back  at  his  sides  in  a  wistful  and  anzii^us 
manner.  In  the  next  stage  all  these  signs  are  aggravated ;  the 
hind  legs  are  used  to  strike  at  but  not  touch  the  belly ;  and  the 
horse  lies  down,  rolls  on  his  back  and  struggles  violently.  The 
pulse  becomes  quicker  and  harder,  but  is  still  small.  The  belly  is 
acutely  tender  and  hard  to  the  touch,  the  bowels  are  costive,  and 
the  horse  is  constantly  turning  round,  moaning,  and  regarding  his 
flanks  with  the  most  anxious  expression  of  countenance.  Next 
comes  on  the  stage  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Percivall  in 
the  passage  which  I  have  quoted,  the  whole  duration  of  the  attack 
being  from  twelve  to  forty  eight  hours  in  acute  cases,  and  extend- 
ing to  three  or  four  days  in  those  which  are  denominated  sub- 
acute. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  in  all  those  implicating  serous 
membrane,  blood  must  be  taken  largely,  and  in  a  full  stream,  the 
quantity  usually  required  to  make  a  suitable  impression  being 
from  six  to  nine  quarts.  The  belly  should  be  fomented  with  very 
hot  water,  by  two  men  holding  against  it  a  doubled  blanket,  dipped 
in  that  fluid,  which  should  be  constantly  changed,  to  keep  up  the 
temperature.  The  bowels  should  be  back-raked,  and  the  follow- 
ing drench  should  be  given  every  six  hours  till  it  operates,  which 
should  be  hastened  by  injections  of  warm  water. 

TakeofLinteedoil 1  pint. 

Laadanam S 


If  the  first  bleeding  does  not  give  relief  in  six  or  eight  hours,  it 
must  be  repeated  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  quarts,  and  at  the 
wme  time  some  liquid  blister  may  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the 
tbdomen,  continuing  the  fomentations,  at  short  intervals,  undei 
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that  part,  which  will  hasten  its  operation.  The  diet  should  he  con- 
fined to  thin  gruel  or  bran  mashes,  and  no  hay  should  be  allowed 
ontil  the  seyerity  of  the  attack  has  abated. 

To  DI8TINQUI8H  this  disease  from  colic  is  of  the  highest  import* 
anee,  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  disease,  so  as  to  compare  the  two  together 


COLIC. 

In  this  disease  there  is  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines,  generally  confined  to  the  csdcum  and  colon.  Various 
names  have  been  given  to  its  different  forms,  such  as  the  fret,  the 
gripes,  spasmodic  colic,  flatulent  colic,  &c  ,  but  they  all  display  the 
above  feature,  and  are  only  modifications  of  it,  aepending  npon 
tho  cause  which  has  produced  it.  In  spasmodic  colic,  the  bowels 
are  not  unnaturally  distended,  but  in  flatulent  colic  their  distension 
by  gas  brings  on  tne  spasm,  the  muscular  fibres  being  stretched  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  cause  them  to  contract  irregularly  and 
with  a  morbid  action.  Sometimes,  when  the  bowels  are  very  cos- 
tive, irritation  is  established  ss  an  effort  of  nature  to  procure  the 
dislodgment  of  the  impacted  fncal  matters,  and  thus  a  third  cause 
of  the  discsse  is  discovered.  The  exact  nature  and  cause  are 
always  to  be  ascertained  from  the  history  of  the  case,  and  its 
symptoms,  and  as  the  treatment  will  especially  be  conducted  with 
a  view  Xi\  a  removal  of  the  cause,  they  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  tympUjrM  in  all  cases  of  colic,  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  last-described  disease,  are  as  follows :  In 
both  acute  pain  is  manifested  by  stamping,  looking  at  the  flanks, 
and  rollings  but  in  enteritis  the  pain  is  constant,  while  in  colic, 
there  are  intervals  of  rest,  when  the  horse  seems  quite  easy,  and 
oilen  begins  to  feed.  In  both  the  poor  animal  strikes  at  his  belly; 
but  in  the  former  he  takes  great  care  not  to  touch  the  skin,  while 
in  the  latter  (colic)  he  w*ll  often  bring  the  blood  by  his  desperate 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  his  annoyance.  In  enteritis  the  belly  is  hot 
and  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  but  in  colic  it  is  not  unnatur- 
ally warm,  and  gradual  pressure  with  a  broad  surface,  such  as  the 
whole  hand,  always  is  readily  borne,  and  generally  affords  relief. 
The  pulse  also  is  little  affected  in  colic ;  and,  lastly,  the  attack  is 
very  much  more  sudden  than  in  peritoneal  inflammation. 

Such  are  the  general  signs  by  which  a  case  of  colic  may  be 
distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  but  beyond  thist  it 
is  necessary  to  investigate  whether  it  is  pure  spasmodic  colic,  or 
pn^duced  by  flatulence^  or  by  an  obstruction  in  tne  bowels. 
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111  8PA8MODIO  couo  all  the  above  symptonus  are  displayed,  with« 
>ut  any  great  disteosion  of  the  abdomen ;  and  if  the  history  of  the 
oiuse  is  gone  into,  it  will  be  found  that  after  coming  in  heated  the 
horse  has  been  allowed  to  drink  oold  water,  or  hae  been  exposed 
in  an  exhausted  state  to  a  draught  of  air. 

In  flatulent  colio  the  abdomen  is  enormously  distended ;  the 
■ttaek  is  not  so  sudden,  and  the  pain  is  not  so  intense,  being  rather 
to  be  considered,  in  the  average  of  oases,  as  a  high  degree  of  un- 
easiness,  occasionally  amounting  to  a  sharp  pang,  than  giving  the 
idea  of  agony.  In  aggravated  attacks,  the  distension  is  so  enor- 
mous as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause. 
Here  also  the  spasms  are  often  brought  on  by  drinking  cold  water 
while  the  horse  is  in  a  heated  and  exhausted  state. 

WnERE  THEBE  IS  A  STOPPAGE  IN   THE  BOWELS  tO  caUSO  the 

spasm,  on  questioning  the  groom,  it  will  be  found  that  the  dung 
for  some  days  has  been  hadl  and  in  small  lumps,  with  occasional 
patches  of  mucus  upon  it.  In  other  respects  there  u  little  io  die* 
tinguish  this  variety  from  the  last. 

The  treatment  must  in  all  cases  be  conducted  on  a  totally  differ- 
ent plan  to  that  necessary  when  inflammation  is  present,  fileeding 
will  be  of  no  avail,  at  all  events  in  the  early  stages,  and  before  the 
disease  has  gone  on,  as  it  sometimes  will,  into  an  inflammatory 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  stimulating  drugs,  which  would  be 
fatal  in  enteritis,  will  here  generally  succeed  in  causing  a  return 
of  healthy  muscular  action.  The  disease  is  indeed  similar  in  its 
essential  features  to  cramp  in  the  muscles  of  the  human  leg  or 
arm,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  does  not  as  speedily  dis- 
appear, because  it  is  impossible  to  got  at  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines,  and  apply  the  stimulus  of  friction. 

As  SOON  AS  A  CASE  IS  CLEARLY  MADE  OUT  TO  BE  OF  A  SPAS- 
MODIC NATURE,  one  or  other  of  the  following  drenches  should  be 
Riven,  the  choice  being  made  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
«ymptomfl : — 

1 .  Salphuric  Ether 1  oanoe. 

Laudanam 2  ouncos 

Compound  decoction  of  Aloes 5  ounces 

Mix  and  give  every  half  hour  until  relief  is  aiTonled. 

S.  Spirit  of  Turpentine 4  ounces. 

Linseed  Oil        12  ounces. 

Laudanum 1}  ounce* 

Mix  and  give  every  hour  till  iie  pain  ceases. 

8.  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia 1 )  ounce. 

Laudanum 2  onncus. 

Tincture  of  Ginger ■     .     1}  ounce. 

Hot  Ale .1  quart. 

Mix  and  give  every  hour. 
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Bot  water  ftbonld  also  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  as 
under  the  head  of  Enteritia,  and  if  an  enema  pump  ia  at  hand, 
large  quantities  of  water,  at  a  temperatare  of  100^  Fahrenheit, 
should  be  injected  per  anum,  until  m  fact  the  bowel  will  hold  no 
more  without  a  dangerous  amount  of  foroe. 

In  vlatulent  oolio  the  same  remedies  may  be  employed,  but 
the  turpentine  mixture  is  here  especially  beneficial.  The  use  of 
warm  water  injections  will  often  bring  away  largo  Tolumes  of  wind, 
.which  at  once  affords  relief,  and  the  attack  is  cured.  Sometlmei, 
however,  the  distension  goes  on  increasing,  and  the  only  chanoe 
of  recoyery  consists  in  a  puncture  of  the  csscum,  as  it  lies  high  in 
the  right  flank,  where,  according  to  French  veterinary  writers  it 
may  often  be  opened  when  greatly  distended,  without  dividing  the 
serous  covering.  The  operation,  however,  should  only  be  per- 
formed by  an  experienced  hand,  as  it  is  one  of  great  danger,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  is  required  to 
select  the  most  available  situation.* 

TnB  TREATMENT  ov  IMPACTION  must  be  completely  a  pot- 
terwri^  for  all  anterior  proceedings  with  aperient  medicines  will 
only  aggravate  the  spasms.  Injection  of  gallons  of  warm  water 
or  of  gruel  containing  a  ouart  of  castor  oil  and  half  a  pint  of  spins 
of  turpentine,  will  sometimes  succeed  in  producing  a  passage,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  spasm  may  be  relieved  by  the  exhibition  at 
the  mouth  of  one  ounce  of  laudanum  and  the  same  quantity  of 
sulphuric  ether.  If  there  is  any  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  or 
the  pulse  has  a  tendency  to  quicken,  it  will  be  better  to  resort  to 
bleeding,  which  alone  will  sometimes  cause  the  peristaltic  action 
to  be  restored  in  a  healthy  manner.  The  case,  however,  requires 
great  patience  and  judgment,  and  as  no  great  good  can  often  be 
effected,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  avoid  doing  harm,  which  can 
hardly  be  avoided  if  the  remedies  employed  are  not  at  once  suc- 
cessful. 

When  the  urgent  symptoms  of  colic  in  any  of  its  forms  are 
relieved,  great  care  must  be  exercised  that  a  relapse  does  not  take 
place  from  the  use  of  improper  food.  The  water  should  be  care- 
fully chilled,  and  a  warm  bran  mash  should  be  given,  containing  in  it 
half  a  feed  of  bruised  oats.  Nothing  but  these  at  moderate  inter* 
vals,  in  the  shape  of  food  or  drink,  should  be  allowed  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  the  horse  may  gradually  return  to  his  customary 
treatment,  avoiding,  of  course,  everything  which  may  appear  to 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  colic. 

DIARRIICEA  AND  DYSENTERY. 

A  DisTiNCTroN  is  attempted  to  be  made  between  these  two  dis- 
eases,— the  former  name  being  confined  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  while  the  latter  b  said 
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to  refiido  in  the  large.  It  is  yery  difficult,  bowever,  if  not  impoft- 
Bible,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  by  the  symptoms  aur< 
iog  life,  and  in  ordinary  practice  they  may  be  oonsidered  as  one 
disease,  the  treatment  depending  in  great  measure  on  the  exeiting 
tfause.  This  in  most  oases  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  too  violent 
"  physic,"  or  in  not  lestine  the  horse  after  it  has  begun  to  act 
antfl  some  hours  after  it  nas  oompletely  ''set"  Sometimes  it 
depends  on  the  colls  of  the  colon  having  long  been  kMided  with 
fssoes,  which  causes,  at  length,  their  muoous  lining  to  inflame,  the 
consequent  secretion  having  a  tendency  to  loosen  them  and  pro- 
oure  their  dismissal,  either  by  solution  or  by  the  forcible  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  coat.  This  last  disease  is  known  by  the  name 
of  <<  molten  grease"  to  old-fashioned  farriers,  the  clear  mucus  which 
envelopes  the  lumps  of  ftsces  being  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  internal  fi&t  that  is  generally  plentifully  developed  in  the  highly 
fed  horses  that  are  especially  subject  to  the  attack.  For  practioid 
purposes,  therefore,  we  may  consider  the  different  forms  under  the 
nead  of  superpurgation,  diarrhcea,  and  dysentery,  meaning  by  the 
last  name  that  condition  which  is  brought  about  by  and  attended 
with  a  dischai^  of  lumps  of  hard  fiscal  matter  enveloped  in 
mucus. 

ScPEBPUROATiON  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  place  a  delicate 
horse  in  great  danger.  When  the  action  of  the  bowels  has  gone 
on  for  three  or  four  days  consecutively,  and  there  is  no  disposition 
to  "  set,"  the  eyes  become  staring  and  glassy,  the  pulse  is  feeble, 
and  the  heart  flutters  in  the  most  distressing  manner ;  the  mouth 
has  a  peculiarly  offensive  smell,  the  tongue  being  pale  and  covered 
with  a  white  fur  having  a  brown  centre.  The  abdomen  is  gene- 
rally tucked  tightly  up,  but  in  the  later  stages  large  volumes  of 
gas  are  evolved,  and  it  becomes  tumid. 

The  treatment  should  consist  in  the  exhibition  of  rice,  boiled 
till  quite  soft,  and  if  not  taken  voluntarily,  it  should  be  given  as  a 
drench,  mixed  into  a  thin  liquid  form  with  warm  water.  If  the 
ease  is  severe,  one  or  two  ounces  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  a 
quart  of  rice  milk,  and  given  every  time  the  bowels  act  with  vio- 
lence. Or  a  thin  gruel  may  be  made  with  wheat  meal,  and  the 
laudanum  be  mixed  with  that  instead  of  the  rice.  A  perseverance 
in  these  remedies  will  almost  invariably  produce  the  desired  effect, 
if  they  have  not  been  deferred  until  the  horse  is  very  much  ex- 
hausted, when  a  pint  of  port  wine  may  be  substituted  for  the 
hudanum  with  advantage. 

In  diabkh<ea  resulting  from  cold,  or  over-exertion,  the  treat* 
ment  should  be  exactly  like  that  prescribed  for  superpurgation, 
but  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  givo  chalk  in  addition  to  the 
remedies  there  alluded  to.     The  rioe  or  flour-milk  may  be  admin- 
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biered  as  food,  aud  the  following  drench  given  by  itaelf  every 
linie  there  is  a  discharge  of  liquid  faoces  :— 

Tako  of  Powdered  Opiom 1  dradiai. 

Tincture  of  Catechv i  ounoa. 

Chalk  Mixtare 1  pint. 

Mix  and  giTo  as  a  drench. 

Daring  the  action  of  these  remedies  the  body  must  be  kepi 
warm  by  proper  clothing,  and  the  legs  should  be  encased  in  flan« 
nel  bandages,  previously  made  hot  at  the  fire,  and  renewed  as  thej 
become  cold. 

In  DT8ENTEBT  (or  moltcu  grease)  it  is  often  necessary  to  take 
a  little  blood  away,  if  there  is  evidence  of  great  inflammation  in 
the  amount  of  mucus  surrounding  the  fsMses,  and  when  aperient 
medicine  does  not  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  .cause  of  irritation  by 
bringing  the  lumps  away  from  the  cells  of  the  colon.  Back -raking, 
and  injections  of  two  ounces  of  Icudanum  and  a  pint  of  castor  oil 
with  gruel,  should  be  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  will 
seldom  be  fully  efficient  without  the  aid  of  linseed  oil  given  by  the 
mouth.  A  pint  of  this,  with  half  a  pint  of  good  castor  oil,  will 
generally  produce  a  copious  discharge  of  lumps,  and  then  the  irri- 
tation ceases  without  requiring  any  further  interference. 

Whenever  there  is  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  present  to  any  extent, 
rice-water  should  be  the  sole  drink. 

STRANGULATION  AND  RUPTURE. 

Mechanical  violencb  is  done  to  the  stomacti  and  bowels  in 
various  wayb,  but  in  every  case  the  symptoms  will  be  those  of 
severe  inflammation  of  the  serous  coat,  speedily  followed  by  death, 
if  not  relieved  when  relief  is  possible.  Sometimes  the  stomach  is 
ruptured  from  over-distension — at  others  the  small  intestioes  have 
been  known  to  share  the  same  fate,  but  the  majority  of  cases  are 
due  to  strangulation  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  bowels,  by  being 
tied  or  pressed  upon  by  some  surrounding  band.  This  may  hap* 
pen  either  from  a  loop  of  bowel  being  forced  through  an  opening 
m  the  mesentery  or  mesocolon,  or  from  a  band  of  organized  lymph, 
the  result  of  previous  inflammation— or  from  one  portion  of  the 
bowelp  forcing  itself  into  another,  like  the  inverted  finger  of  a 
glove,  and  the  included  portion  being  firmly  contracted  upon  by 
the  exterior  bowel,  so  as  to  produce  dangerous  pressure  (intussus- 
ception), or,  lastly,  from  a  portion  or  knuckle  of  intestine  forcing 
its  way  through  an  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  then 
ealled  hernia  or  rupture,  which  being  pressed  upon  by  the  edges 
of  the  opening  becomes  strangulated,  and  if  not  relieved  inflames, 
and  then  mortifies.  None  of  these  cases  are  amenable  to  treat- 
ment (and  indeed  they  cannot  often  be  discovered  with  certainty 
during  life,  the  symptoms  resembling  those  of  enteritis),  exoi>pt 
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straiKgalated  liernia,  which  should  he  reduced  eithei  hy  the  pree? 
sure  of  the  hands,  or  hy  the  aid  of  an  operation  with  the  knife — 
which  will  he  described  under  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  seve- 
ral operations.  Whenever  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  attended 
with  obstinate  constipation,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  especially  the  inguinal  canal,  scrotum,  and 
navel,  at  which  points  in  most  cases  the  hernia  makes  its  appear- 
ance. A  swelling  at  any  other  part  may,  however,  contain  a 
knuckle  of  intestine,  which  has  found  its  way  through  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  in  consequence  of  a  natural  opening  existing  there. 
or  of  one  having  been  made  by  some  accidental  puncture  with  a 
spike  of  wood  or  iron.  The  swelling  is  generally  round,  or  nearly 
80,  and  gives  a  drum-like  sound  on  heing  tapped  with  the  fingers. 
It  feels  hard  to  the  touch  in  consequence  of  the  contents  l^ing 
constricted,  hut  it  gives  no  sensation  of  solidity,  and  may  be  gene- 
rally detected  by  those  signs.  None  but  an  educated  hand  can, 
however,  he  relied  on  to  distinguish  a  ventral  hernia  from  any 
other  tumor.  When  it  occurs  at  the  scrotum  or  navel  the  case  is 
clear  enough. 

CALCULI  IN  THE  BOWELS. 

A  STOPPAGE  IN  THE  BOWELS  somctlmes  obstinately  persists,  in 
spite  of  all  kinds  of  remedies,  and,  death  taking  place,  it  b  found 
on  examination  that  a  large  calculus  has  blocked  up  the  area  of 
the  canal.  Sometimes  one  of  these  calculi  is  found  in  the  stomach, 
but  this  Lb  extremely  rare.  On  making  a  section  they  are  found 
to  consist  of  concentric  layers  of  bran,  chaJBT,  and  other  hard  par- 
ticles of  the  food,  mixed  generally  with  some  small  proportion  of 
earthy  matter,  and  arranged  around  some  foreign  body,  such  as  a 
piece  of  ston^  from  the  corn,  or  tbe  head  of  a  nail.  Treatment  is 
out  of  the  question,  u  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  calculus 
during  life,  and  even  if  it  could  be  ascertained  to  exist,  no  remedy 
is  known  for  it.  Those  who  are  curious  about  the  composition  of 
these  calculi,  will  be  pleased  with  the  following  letter  by  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  surgeon  to  the  let  Life  Guards,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made 
in  The  Field  as  to  the  composition  of  a  calculus  found  in  a  horse 
belonging  to  a  correspondent : — 

"  Mr.  0.  Pemberton  Garter  having,  in  his  interesting  letter,  re- 
quested me  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  giving  what  little  information  I  am  able  to  afford,  with 
apologies  for  delay,  as  Aldershot  camp  is  by  no  means  a  favorable 
spot  for  scientific  investigations  or  literary  pursuits.  As  regards 
the  actual  composition  of  calculi  such  as  he  has  sent,  we  learn 
from  the  catalogue  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons that  they  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  with  small  quantities  of  phosphate  nf 
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Ame.  They  also  contain  an  animal  and  extractive  mattei^  to 
the  brown  color  of  the  calculns  is  owing.  They  also  contain  m» 
ristes  of  soda,  and  Tarious  alkaline  aaha  derived  from  die  inteatinal 
juices.  The  animal  matter  resembles  that  of  all  other  eonoretions, 
and  separates  in  oonoentrio  laminas  when  the  calculus  is  dissolved 
in  an  acid.  In  more  impure  varieties,  grains  of  sand,  portions  of 
hay,  BtraW;  Ac.,  are  frequently  found  imbedded  in  the  calculus, 
and  there  is  one  specimen  in  Uie  museum  which  contains  an  entire 
layer  of  vegetable  hain.  Mr.  Garter  remarks  that  *  his  impressioD 
is  that  the  calculus  is  made  up  of  bran'  (chemically  speaking), 
lie  is  not  far  wrong,  for  we  read  in  the  College  catalogue,  *•  Most 
authorities  agree  that  these  calculi  are  formed  from  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  eontatMd  in  wheat,  oait,  hay,  &e.,  and  this  opinion  de> 
rives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  they  occur  most  frei* 
quently  in  nUUers*  and  hreioert^  hones,  whi3h  are  fed  upon  gruns, 
bran,  and  substances  known  to  contain  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  magnesian  salts  than  other  vegetable  matters.'  Mr.  Carter  has 
detected  minute  portions  of  wheat,  oats,  and  hay  in  the  calculus. 
which  therefore  may  bo  said  to  consist  of  two  substances,  vis.,  the 
vegetable  and  the  mineral  So  much,  then«  for  the  composition 
of  the  calculns ;  now  for  its  mechanical  structure.  Most  decidedly 
it  may  be  compared  to  an  onion,  layer  being  packed  over  layer,  so 
as  in  section  to  present  a  ringed  appearance.  We  may  also  liken 
it  to  other  objects.  It  has  lately  struck  me  to  examine  the  struc- 
ture of  a  common  cricket-ball,  which  combines  hardness,  light- 
ness, and  elasticity  in  such  an  admirable  way.  Upon  making  a 
section,  I  found  the  cricket-ball  to  be  composed  of  layers,  one  over 
the  other,  round  a  central  nucleus.  The  layers  are  composed  of 
leather,  alternated  with  a  vegetable  fibre,  the  nucleus  being  a  bit 
of  cork.  The  calculus  in  the  horse  is  formed  in  a  similar  way. 
The  nucleus  in  Mr.  Carter's  specimen  is  a  bit  of  fiint;  in  a  capitel 
instance  I  have  in  my  own  collection,  of  a  common  shot,  about 
No.  5  size,  which  has  been  crushed  by  the  horse's  teeth,  and  snb» 
sequently  swallowed ;  in  another  instance,  of  a  chair  nail  of  brass; 
in  another  of  a  single  oat-seed ;  in  another  of  a  minute  bit  of 
cinder,  and  so  on,  as  it  seems  to  be  absolutely « necessary  that  these 
calculi  should  have  a  commencement — ^a  starting-point.  Whoe 
is  the  school-boy  who  can  make  a  gigantic  snowball  without  be- 
ginning with  a  small  lump  of  snow  or  a  stone,  as  a  nucleus  upon 
which  he  builds  all  the  rest  f 

"  Mr.  Carter  seems  to  wonder  at  the  weight  of  the  specimen,  5 
lbs.  \  this  is  by  no  means  a  large  size )  in  the  museum  of  (he 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  we  have  a  very  fine  eoUection  of  cal- 
culi, the  largest,  taken  from  the  intestines  of  a  horse,  weighs  no 
less  than  17  Ibi ,  and  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary 
skittle-bsiU.     In  the  case  where  this  is  contained  be  will  see  many 
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otlier  BpecimeiiB,  eat  in  sections  to  shofw  the  iiaclei ;  hi  will  ob- 
seire  that  oalcali  aleo  form  in  the  intestinee  of  the  oamel  and  off 
the  elephant,  and  even  in  the  wild  hone,  for  there  b  a  good  speei- 
men  from  the  inteatines  of  a  Japanese  wild  horse.  Stones,  not 
true  oalcali,  are  sometimes  found  in  animals,  which  have  been 
sotoally  swallowed  bj  them,  and  have  not  been  chemically  formed 
in  this  walking  laboratory.  There  is  a  ease*  containing  sevenl 
pebbles-^thirty  in  namber — found  in  the  stomach  of  u  cow  at 
Barton-under-Needwood,  Burton-on-Trent.  These  stones  belong 
to  the  geological  formation  of  the  neighborhood ;  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  they  have  been  acted  on  by  the  action  of  the  stomach,  foi 
they  are  highly  ekied  and  polished.  I  have  seen  specimens  of 
gravel  pebbles  which  I  took  from  the  giuard  of  an  ostrich,  which 
are  as  highly  polished  as  an  agate  marble.  The  bird  swallowed 
the  stones  to  assist  its  digestion;  the  cow  out  of  a  morbid  appe- 
tite. I  know  of  a  somewhat  similar  instance  that  lately  happened : 
A  young  lady  was  taken  ill,  and  died  of  very  strange  symptoms ; 
it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  stomach  was  quite  filled 
with  hnman  hair,  which  had  moulded  itself  into  the  shape  of  the 
interior  of  that  organ.  The  poor  girl  had  naturally  very  long  and 
beautiful  hair,  and  she  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of  catching  the 
loose  hairs  with  her  lips  and  swallowing  them ;  in  time  they  felted 
together,  became  a  solid  mass,  and  killed  her — a  warning  to  other 
young  ladies  which  should  not  be  neglected.  In  the  lower  animals 
we  freauently  find  rolled  balls  of  hair  from  the  creatures  lickine 
themselves.  I  have  seen  one  at  Bristol  from  a  lioness ;  it  is  formed 
ni  hairs  licked  with  her  rough  tongue  from  her  cubs.  Curious 
concretions  are  found  in  goats,  Ac,  called  '  bezoar'  stones ;  they 
were  formerly  supposed  to  have  medicinal  yirtues :  of  this  at  an- 
other time.  F.  T.  Buckland.'' 

WORMS 

Intsstinal  worms  in  the  horse  are  chiefly  of  two  species,  both 
belonging  to  the  genus  ascaris,  I^ts,  as  inhabiting  the  stomach, 
have  already  been  described  with  that  organ ;  and,  moreover,  they 
should  never  be  confounded  with  what  are  called  properly  and 
Boientifioally,  *'  worms."  Of  these,  the  larger  species  resembles 
the  common  earthworm  in  all  respects  but  oc^or,  which  is  a  pinkish 
white.  It  inhabits  the  small  intestines,  though  it  is  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  found  in  the  stomach.  The  gjpnptoms  are  a  rough, 
staring,  hollow  coat — a  craving  appetite — ^more  or  less  emaciation — 
the  passage  of  mucus  with  the  ueces,  and  very  often  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  remains  outside  the  anus,  and  dries  there.  That  part 
i^ncrally  itches,  and  in  the  attempt  to  rub  it  the  tail  is  denuded 
of  hair;  but  this  may  arise  from  vermin  in  it,  or  from  mere  irri- 
tation of  the  anus  from  other  causes.     When  these  several  symp- 
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toms  are  combined,  it  may  with  some  degree  of  certainty  be  snp- 
poBcd  that  there  are  wonns  in  the  intestines,  bat  before  proceeding 
to  dislodge  them,  it  is  always  the  wisest  plan  to  obtain  proof  posi- 
tive of  their  existence,  by  giving  an  ordinary  dose  of  physic,  when, 
on  Thatching  the  evaooations,  one  or  more  worms  may  generally  be 
discovered  if  they  are  present.  When  the  case  is  clearly  made 
>iit  the  plan  of  trecUmeni  is  as  follows : — 

Take  of  Tartar  Kmedc .1  drachm. 

Powderod  Ginger }  drachm. 

Linseed  Meal  sufficient  to  make  into  a  hall  with  boiling  water 

One  should  be  given  every  morning  for  a  week,  then  a  dose  ol 
physio ;  linseed  oil  being  the  most  proper.  Let  the  stomach  rest 
a  week ;  give  another  course  of  balls  and  dose  of  physic,  after 
which  let  the  horse  have  a  dmchm  of  sulphate  of  iron  (powdered) 
twice  a  day  with  his  feed  of  com. 

There  is  no  medicine  which  is  so  effectual  for  removing  wonm 
in  the  horse  as  tartar  emetic,  and  none  which  is  so  entirely  innocu- 
ous to  the  stomach.  Calomel  and  spirit  of  turpentine  were  formerly, 
in  use  as  vermifuges,  but  they  are  both  dangerous  drugs;  the 
former,  if  given  for  any  length  of  time,  causing  great  derangement 
of  the  stomach  and  liver ;  and  the  latter  often  producing  consi- 
derable inflammation  after  a  single  dose,  if  sufficiently  large  to 
cause  the  expulsion  of  the  worms.  Linseed  oil  given  in  half^pint 
doses  every  morning  is  also  an  eicellent  vermifuge,  but  not  equal 
to  the  tartar  emetic.  If  this  quantity  does  not  relax  the  bowels 
it  may  be  increased  until  they  arc  rendered  slightly  more  loose 
than  usual,  but  avoiding  anything  like  purgation. 

The  tmaller  tpecies  of  intestinal  worm  chiefly  inhabits  the  reo- 
tum,  but  is  occasionally  found  in  the  colon  and  csdcum.  It  pro- 
duces great  irritation  and  uneasiness,  but  has  not  the  same  preju- 
dicial effect  on  the  health  as  the  larger  parasite.  It  is  about  one 
to  two  inches  in  length,  and  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  than  a 
crow  quill.  These  worms  are  commonly  distinguished  as  oscoru^es. 
but  both  this  species  and  the  round  worm  belong  to  the  genus 
aicarts.  The  term  thread  worm  is  more  correctly  applied,  as  they 
are  not  unlike  sections  of  stout  thread  or  cotton.  The  only  symp- 
torn  by  which  their  presence  can  bo  made  out  is  the  rubbing  of 
the  tail,  when  if,  on  examination,  no  vermin  or  eruption  is  found 
in  the  dock,  it  may  be  presumed  that  worms  exist  in  the  rectum. 
The  remedy  for  these  worms  is  by  the  injection  every  morning  for 
a  week  of  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  containing  two  drachms  of  spirit  of 
turpentine.  This  will  either  kill  or  bring  away  the  worms,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  driven  by  it  higher  up  into  tb) 
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jolon,  but  by  waiting  a  week  or  ten  days  (during  which  time  they 
will  have  re-entered  the  rectum)  and  then  repeating  the  prdcesa, 
they  may  generally  be  entirely  expelled.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
muBt  be  given  here,  as  before  described. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LITEB. 

Thb  LIVER  OF  THB  HORSE  Is  Icss  liable  to  disease  than  that  of 
any  other  domestic  animal,  and  the  symptoms  of  its  occurrence 
are  so  obscure  that  it  is  seldom  until  a  post-mortem  examinatioo 
that  a  discovery  is  made  of  its  existence.  This  unerring  guide, 
however,  informs  ui  that  the  liveV  is  sometimes  unnaturally  en- 
larged and  hard,  at  others  softened,  and  in  others  again  the  sub- 
ject of  cancerous  deposits.  It  is  also  attacked  by  inflammation, 
of  which  the  t^ymptoms  are  feverishness;  rapid  pulse,  not  hard  and 
generally  fuller  than  usual;  appetite  bad;  restlessness,  and  the 
patient  often  looking  round  to  his  right  side  with  an  anxious  ex* 
pression,  not  indicative  of  severe  pain.  Slight  tenderness  of  the 
right  side;  but  this  not  easily  made  out  satisfactorily.  Bowels 
generally  confined,  but  there  is  sometimes  diarrhoea.  Very  fre* 
quently  the  whites  of  the  eyes  show  a  tinge  of  yellow,  but  any* 
tiling  like  jaundice  is  unknown.  The  trccUment  must  consist  in 
the  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  with  mild  purging,  thus : — 

Take  of  Calomel, 

Powdered  Opium,  of  each  one  drachm. 

Linseed  Meal  and  boiling  water  enough  to  make  into  a  baU» 
which  should  be  given  night  and  morning.  Every  other  daj 
a  pint  of  Linseed  Oil  should  be  administered. 

The  diet  should  if  possible  be  confined  to  green  food,  which  will  do 
more  good  than  medicine;  indeed,  in  fine  weather,  a  run  at  grass 
during  the  day  should  be  preferred  to  all  other  remedies,  taking 
care  to  shelter  the  horse  at  night  in  an  airy  loose-box. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

These  organs  are  particularly  prone  to  disease,  and  are  subjeot 
to  inflammation ;  to  diabetes,  or  profuse  staling ;  to  hsBmaturia,  or 
a  discharge  of  blood,  and  to  torpidity,  or  inaction. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys  (nepfiritis)  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  an  exposure  of  the  loins  to  wet  and  cold,  as  in  carriage- 
horses  standing  about  in  the  rain  during  the  winter  season.  Some- 
times it  follows  violent  muscular  exertion,  and  is  then  said  to  be 
caused  by  a  strain  in  the  back,  but  in  these  cases  there  is  probably 
an  exposure  to  cold  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  or  by  the  rupture  of 
a  branch  of  the  renal  artery  or  vein,  as  the  inflammation  of  one 
organ  can  scarcely  be  produced  by  the  strain  of  another.  The 
vymptoms  are  a  constant  desire  to  void  the  urine,  which  is  of  a 
Fory  dark  color— often  almost  black.     Great  pain,  as  evidenced  by 

24  ^ 
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the  expreaaion  of  conntenance  and  by  groans,  as  well  as  by  fre(|aenl 
wisiful  looks  at  the  loins.     On  pressing  theso  part8  there  is  some 
tenderness,  but  not  excessive,  as  in  rnenmatism.     The  pulse  is 
anicky  hard,  and  full.     The  attitade  of  the  hind  quarters  is  peon- 
liar,  the   horse  standing  in  a  straddling  positiun  with  his  baok 
arched,  and  refusing  to  move  without  absolute  compulsion.     It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  nephritis  from  inflammation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  by  attending  to  the  state  of  the  urine, 
which  is  dark  brown  or  black  in  the  former  case,  and  nearly  of  n 
natural  color  in  the  latter,  the  one  may  be  diagnosed  from  tht 
other.     To  make  matters  still  more  clear,  the  oiled  hand  may  be 
passed  into  the  rectum,  when  in  nephritis  the  bladder  will  be  found 
contracted  and  empty  ^he  urine  being  so  pungent  as  to  irritate 
that  organ),  while  in  inflammation  or  spasm  of  its  neck,  it  will  be 
distended,  often  to  a  large  size.    The  trecUment  to  be  adopted  must 
be  active,  as  the  dfsease  runs  a  very  rapid  course,  and  speedily  ends 
in  death  if  neglected.     A  large  quantity  of  blood  must  at  once  be 
taken.     The  skin  must  be  acted  on  energetically,  so  as  to  draw  the 
blood  to  its  surface,  and  if  a  Turkish  bath  (see  page  215)  is  at 
hand,  it  will  be  highly  beneficial.     If  not,  the  application  of  hot 
water,  as  recommended  at  page  342,  may  be  tried,  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  acted  like  a  charm.     Failing  the  means  for  carrying 
out  either  of  these  remedies,  the  loins  should  be  rubbed  with  an 
embrocation  consisting  of  olive  oil,  liquid  ammoniee  and  laudanum 
in  equal  parts,  but  cantharides  and  turpentine  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  as  likely  to  be  absorbed,  when  they  would  add  fuel  to  the 
fire.     A  fresh  sheepskin  should  be  WHrmed  with  hot  (not  boiling) 
water,  and   applied  over  the  back,  and  the  liniment  should  be 
rubbed  in  profusely  every  hour,  restoring  the  skin  to  its  place  im- 
mediately afterwards.     Mustard  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  am- 
monia, and  as  it  is  always  at  hand,  it  may  form  a  good  substitute, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  an  irritant  to  the  skin  as  the  latter, 
especially  when  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  sheepskin,  or  bj 
a  piece  of  any  waterproof  article.     A  mild  aperient  may  be  given, 
linseed  oil  being  the  best  form,  but  if  the  bowels  continue  ob- 
stinate, and  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it,  eight  or  ten  drops  of  crotoo 
oil  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  the  oil,  great  care  being  taken  to 
assist  its  action  by  raking  and  injection,  the  latter  being  also  use- 
ful as  a  fomentation  to  the  kidneys.     The  <iiet  should  consist  of 
scalded  linseed  and  bran  mashes,  no  water  being  allowed  without 
containing  sufficient  linseed  tea  te  make  it  slightly  glutinous,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  nauseate  the  patient.     If  the  symptoms  are 
not  greatly  abated  in  six  or  eight  hours,  the  bleeding  must  be  re- 
paated,  for  upon  this  remedy  the  chief  dependence  must  be  placed. 
A  mild  and  soothing  drench,  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  linseed  tea,  may  be  given 
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every  six  honrs,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.  The 
inflammation  either  abates  after  the  bleeding,  or  the  horse  dies  in 
a  verj  few  hours. 

Diabetes  of  late  years  has  been  much  more  frequent  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  and  especially  among  race-horses  and  hunters, 
probably  owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  corn  which  they  are 
allowed  in  the  present  day.  But  whateyer  may  be  the  cause,  the 
tymptams  are  clear  enough,  the  horse  constantly  staling  and  pass- 
ing large  quantities  of  urine  each  time.  The  treatment  should  be 
conducted  on  the  principle  that  the  cause  should  if  possible  be 
ascertained  and  remoyed.  Mowburnt  hay  will  often  bring  on  dia- 
betes, and  new  oats  haye  a  similar  tendency  in  delicate  horses.  In 
any  case  it  is  wise  to  make  a  total  change  in  the  food  as  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be  done.  Green  meat  will  often  check  it  at  once,  and 
a  bran-mash  containing  a  few  carrots  has  a  similar  chance  of  doing 
good.  With  these  alterations  in  the  quality  of  the  food  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  the  quantity  of  the  corn,  which  should  be 
reduced  if  more  than  a  peck  a  day  has  been  given,  and  beans  should 
be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  oats.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  (powdered)  should  be  mixed  with  each  feed  (that  is, 
four  times  a  day),  and  the  horse  should  be  well  clothed  and  his  legs 
warmly  bandaged  in  a  cool  and  airy  (but  not  cold  and  draughty) 
loose  box  By  attention  to  these  directions  the  attack  may  gener- 
ally be  subdued  in  a  few  days,  but  there  is  always  a  great  tendency 
to  its  return.  Should  it  persist  in  spite  of  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  already  recommended,  the  following  ball  may  be  tried  : — 

Take  of  Gallic  Acid       }  drachm. 

Opiam 1  drachm. 

IVeacle  and  Linseed  Meal  enoagh  to  make  into  a  hall,  which  should  be 

given  twice  a  day. 

Hjsmaturba,  like  diabetes,  is  easily  recognised  by  the  presence 
of  blood  in  greater  or  less  quantities  passed  with  the  urine.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  the  bright-red  color  natural  to  pure  blood,  but  it 
is  more  or  less  dingy,  and  sometimes  of  a  smoky-brown  color,  as 
occurs  in  inflammation.  Bloody  urine,  however,  may  often  be 
passed  without  any  sign  of  that  condition,  and  therefore  unacoom* 
panied  by  pain,  or  any  other  urgent  symptom.  The  causes  are 
exceedingly  various.  Sometimes  a  parasitic  worm  {Strongyius 
ffiffas)  has  been  discovered,  after  death  from  hssmaturea,  in  the 
kidney,  and  was  apparently  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  At  others, 
this  organ  has  been  found  disorganised  by  cancer  or  melanosis — 
and  affain  a  sharp  calculus  has  been  known  to  br^ng  on  consider- 
able bleeding,  and  thb  last  cause  is  by  no  means  unfrequent.  The 
tjfmptoms  are  the  existence  of  bloody  urine  unaccompanied  by  pain 
or  irritation,  marking  the  absence  of  nephritis.  As  to  treatment, 
little  can  be  done  in  severe  oases,  and  mild  ones  only  require  rest, 
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ft  do0e  of  physio,  miid  perhaps  the  abfltractioD  of  three  w  Iboi 
4|aftrtB  of  blood.  Greon  food  should  be  giTen,  and  the  diet  shonld 
be  attended  to  as  for  diabetes.  If  the  urine  is  scanty,  yet  evidently 
Uiere  is  no  inflammation,  two  or  three  drachms  of  nitre  may  b« 
gtyen  with  the  mash  at  night,  bat  this  remedy  should  be  employed 
with  great  caution. 

Inaction  or  th<  kidneys  is  so  common  in  every  stable  that 
the  gnx)m  seldom  thinks  it  necessary  even  to  inform  his  master  of 
its  occurrence.  An  ounce  of  nitre  is  mixed  and  g^ven  with  a  bnm- 
uash  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  sometimes  more  violent  diuretics 
are  resorted  to,  such  as  powdered  resin  and  turpentine.  Very 
often  the  kidneys  are  only  inactive  because  the  horse  has  not  been 
regularly  watered,  and  in  those  stables  where  an  unlimited  supply 
is  allowed  this  condition  is  comparatively  rare.  There  is  no  harm 
in  resorting  to  nitre  occasionally,  but  if  it  is  often  found  necessary 
to  employ  this  drug,  the  health  is  sure  to  suffer,  and  an  alteration 
in  the  diet  should  be  tried  in  preference.  At  all  events,  if  it  is 
given,  the  horse  should  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much  and  as  often 
as  he  likes,  without  which  the  stimulus  to  the  kidneys  will  be 
doubly  prejndicial,  from  being  in  too  concentrated  a  form. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDBH. 

Trb  bladder  is  subject  to  inflammation  of  its  coats  or  neck- 
to  spasm— and  to  the  formation  of  calculi. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder  (cystitis)  is  not  very  common 
excepting  when  it  is  produced  by  irritants  of  a  mechanical  or  ohemi- 
cal  nature.  Thus,  when  the  kidneys  secrete  a  highly  irritating 
urine,  the  bladder  suffers  in  its  passage,  and  we  have  the  two 
organs  inflamed  at  the  same  time.  Again,  when  cantharides  have 
been  given  with  a  view  to  stimulate  exhausted  nature,  or  when 
they  are  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  blistering,  the  bladder  is  liable  to  become  inflamed.  The 
^ymptonu  are — a  quick  pulse — pain  in  the  hind-quarter,  evinced 
by  the  looks  of  the  animal  in  that  direction-^and  constant  strain- 
ing to  pass  the  urine,  which  is  thick  and  mixed  with  mucus,  or 
in  aggravated  cases  with  purulent  matter.  The  treatment  to  be 
adopted  if  the  case  is  severe  will  consist  in  venesection,  back-rak* 
ing,  and  purgation  with  linseed  or  castor  oil,  avoiding  aloes,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  bladder.  Linseed  tea  should  be 
given  as  the  sole  drink,  and  scalded  linseed  mixed  with  a  bran- 
matih  as  food.  The  following  ball  may  also  be  given,  and  repeated 
if  necessary : — 

Take  of  Powdered  Opium I  drachm. 

Tartar  emetic •     H  drachm. 

To  be  made  ap  into  a  ball  with  Linseed   Meal  and  koUInf  water,  ani 

Kiven  ereiy  six  honit. 
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KsTBNTfON  OF  URINE  may  be  due  either  to  inflaxninatioii  of  the 
ifteck  of  the  bladder,  oeeasioning  a  tpasmodio  closure  of  that  part, 
or  there  may  be  spasm  unattended  by  inflammation  and  solely  due 
to  the  irritation  of  some  offending  substance,  .Buch  as  a  ealoulus, 
or  a  small  dose  of  cantharides.  The  treatment  in  either  ease  munt 
be  directed  to  the  spasmodic  constriction,  which  is  geoerally  ander 
the  control  of  large  doses  of  opium  and  camphor,  that  is,  from 
one  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  each,  repeated  every  five  :r  six 
hours.  If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  bleeding  may  also  bo  rei-orted 
to,  and  when  the  bladder  is  felt  to  be  greatly  distended,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  evacuating  it  by  means  of  the  catheter,  which 
operation,  however,  should  only  be  intrusted  to  a  regular  practi- 
tioner accustomed  to  its  use. 

Calculi  in  the  bladder  are  formed  of  several  earthy  salts,  and 
present  various  forms  and  appearances,  which  may  be  comprised 
under  four  divisions.  1st.  The  mulberry  calculus,  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  mulberry,  possessing  generally  a  nucleus.  2d. 
A  very  mH  kind  resembling  fuller's  earth  in  appearance,  and  being 
chiefly  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  mucus.  3d.  Calculi 
of  a  white  or  yellowish  color,  rough  externally  and  easily  friable. 
And  4th.  Those  which  are  composed  of  regular  layers,  and  which 
are  harder  than  the  second  and  third  varieties. 

The  mulberry  calculus,  from  its  extremely  rough  surface,  occa- 
Rons  more  irritation  than  other  forms,  but  during  life  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  exact  chemical  nature  of  the  calculus  which 
may  be  ascertained  to  exist.  These  calculi  sometimes  attain  an 
immense  sice,  weighing  several  pounds.  The  a/mptvmn  are  a  dif- 
ficulty of  voiding  the  urine,  which  generally  comes  away  in  jerks 
after  great  straining  and  groaning.  The  horse  remains  with  his 
legs  extended  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  evidently  indicates 
that  he  feels  as  if  his  bladder  was  not  relieved.  Of^en  there  is 
mnco-purulent  matter  mixed  with  the  urine,  which  is  rendered 
thick  and  glutinous  thereby,  but  this  only  happens  in  cases  of  long 
standing.  The  treatment  must  be  either  palliative  or  curative.  If 
the  former,  it  should  consist  in  the  adoption  of  the  means  employed 
for  subduing  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder  which 
have  been  already  described.  The  cure  can  only  be  effected  by 
removing  the  stone.  This  requires  the  performance  of  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  operation  (lithotomy),  the  details  of  which  can  be 
only  useful  to  the  professed  veterinary  surgeon,  and  I  shall  there* 
lore  omit  them  here. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 

Balanitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  glans  penis  {fidXavo^,  glens'), 
is  very  common  in  the  horse,  being  brought  on  by  the  deoomposi- 
tfon  of  the  natural  secretions,  when  they  have  been  allowed  to 
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collect  for  any  length  of  time.  At  first  there  is  meielj  a  dligbl 
discharge  of  pas,  but  in  process  of  time  foul  sores  break  oat,  and 
very  often  fungous  growtns  spring  from  them,  which  block  up  the 
passage  through  the  opening  of  the  sheath,  and  cause  considerable 
swelling  and  inconvenience.  These  are  auite  distinct  from  warts, 
which  occur  in  this  part  just  as  they  do  m  other  situations.  The 
treatment  re(|uire8  some  skill  and  experience,  because  mild  reme- 
dies arc  of  no  use,  and  severe  ones  are  not  unattended  with  danger. 
The  parts  must  first  of  all  be  well  cleansed  by  syringing,  or  if  the 
end  of  the  penis  can  be  laid  hold  of,  by  washing  with  a  sponge. 
The  following  wash  may  then  be  applied,  and  it  should  be  repeated 
every  day : — 

Take  of  solution  of  01  loridft  of  Zinc 9  drachms. 

Water •    .     .     .    1  pint.  Mix. 

If  the  morbid  growths  are  very  extensive,  nothing  but  amputa- 
tion of  the  penis  or  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  remove 
them.  Severe  hnmorrhage  sometimes  follows  both  of  these  mea- 
sures, but  it  seldom  goes  on  to  a  dangerous  extent  Still  it  is 
scarcely  advisable  for  any  one  but  a  professional  man  to  undertake 
the  operation. 

In  the  mare  the  yaoina  is  sometimes  inflamed,  attended  with 
a  copious  yellow  discharge.  An  injection  of  the  wash  mentioned 
ill  the  last  paragraph  will  generally  soon  set  the  matter  right.  At 
first  it  should  be  used  only  of  half  the  strength,  gradually  increas- 
ing it,  until  the  full  quantity  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  employed. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus  sometimes  follows  parturition,  but 
It  is  very  rare  in  the  mar^.  The  uterus  should  be  at  once  replaced, 
using  as  little  force  as  possible,  and  taking  care  before  the  hand 
is  withdrawn,  that  it  really  is  turned  back  again  from  its  inverted 
position. 

Nymphomania  occurs  sometimes  in  mares  at  the  time  of  being 
"in  use/'  and  goes  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  abso- 
lutely regardless  of  pain,  for  the  time  being,  though  not  to  make  them 
lose  their  consciousness.  They  will  kick  and  squeal  till  they  be- 
come white  with  sweat,  and  no  restraint  will  prevent  them  from 
trying  to  continue  their  violent  attempts  to  destroy  everything 
behind  them.  These  symptoms  are  especially  developed  in  the 
presence  of  other  animals  of  the  same  species,  whether  mares  or 
geldings ;  but  the  near  proximity  of  an  entire  horse  will  be  still 
worse.  If  placed  in  a  loose  box,  without  any  restraint  whatever, 
they  (i^cnerally  become  more  calm,  and  when  the  state  is  developed, 
such  a  plan  should  always  be  adopted.  It  is  chiefly  among  highly- 
fed  and  lightly-worked  mares  that  the  disease  is  manifested  ;  and 
a  dose  of  physic  with  starvation  in  a  loose  box,  away  from  any 
other  horse,  will  very  soon  put  an  end  to  it  in  almost  every  instaiioe 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
DI8BA8E8  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Pkrefdtis,  or  Mad  Staggers — Epilepsy  and  Convulsions — Megrims 
— Rabies^  Hydrophobia,  or  Madness — Tetanus,  or  Lock-jaw-^ 
Apoplexy  and  Paralysis — String  Halt — Coup  de  Soleil,  cr  Sun 
stroke, 

PHBENinS,  OB  MAB  STAGGERS. 

Phrenitis  seldom  occurs,  except  in  over-fed  and  lightly- worked 
horses,  nor  among  them  is  it  hy  any  means  a  common  dis- 
ease. The  early  tymptomit  are  generally  those  of  an  ordinary 
cold ;  there  is  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  want  of  appetite.  After  a  day  or  two  occupied  by 
these  premonitory  signs,  which  will  seldom  serve  to  put  even  the 
most  experienced  observer  on  his  guard,  the  horse  becomes  sud- 
denly delirious,  attempting  to  bite  and  strike  every  one  who  comes 
near  him,  regardless  of  the  ordinary  influences  of  love  and  fear. 
He  plunges  in  his  stall,  attempts  to  get  free  from  his  halter  rein,  and 
very  often  succeeds  in  doing  so,  when  he  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
gain  still  further  liberty.  If  unchecked  he  soon  dashes  himself  to 
pieces,  and  death  puts  an  end  to  his  struggles.  The  only  treat- 
ment which  is  of  the  slightest  use  is  bleeding  till  the  horse  abso- 
lutely falls,  or  till  he  becomes  quite  quiet  and  tractable,  if  the  case 
is  only  a  mild  one.  Immediately  afterwards  a  large  dose  of  tartar 
emetic  (two  or  three  drachms)  should  be  given,  followed  in  an 
hour  or  two  by  a  strong  physic  ball ;  or,  if  the  case  is  a  very  bad 
one,  by  a  drench,  containing  half  a  pint  of  castor  oil  and  six  or 
eight  drops  of  croton  oil.  Clysters  and  back-raking  will  of  course 
be  required,  to  obviate  the  risk  of  hard  accumulations  in  the 
bowels,  but  where  there  is  great  violence,  they  cannot  always  be 
employed  and  the  case  must  take  its  chance  in  these  respects. 
The  diet  should  be  confined  to  a  few  mouthfuls  of  hay  or  grass, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 


EPILEPSY  AND  CONVULSIONS. 

These  diseases,  or  symptoms  of  disease,  are  not  oflen  met 
with  in  the  adult,  but  in  the  foal  they  sometimes  occur,  and  are 
not  unattended  with  danger.  The  young  thing  will  perhaps  gallop 
after  its  dam  round  and  round  its  paddock,  and  then  all  at  once  stop. 
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Stagger,  and  fall  to  <he  ground ,  where  it  lies,  BtiaggliDg  with  more 
or  less  violence,  for  a  few  minutes  or  longer,  and  then  raises  ita 
head,  stares  ahout  it,  gets  up,  and  is  apparently  as  well  as  ever, 
[t  is  generally  in  the  hot  days  of  summer  that  the^e  attacks  occur, 
and  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  direct  rays  of.  the  sno 
playing  on  the  head  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Death  seldom 
takes  placu  during  the  first  attack,  but  sometimes  after  two  oi 
three  repetitions  the  convulsions  go  on  increasing,  and  the  foa'« 
becomes  comatose  and  dies.  A  mild  dose  of  linaeea  oil  is  the  only 
remedjf  which  can  safely  be  resorted  to,  and  as  it  is  supposed  that 
worms  will  sometimes  produce  these  convulsive  attacks,  it  is  on  that 
account  to  be  selected.  Kpilepsy  is  so  very  rarely  met  with  in 
the  adult  and  of  its  causes  and  treatment  so  little  is  known,  that 
I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers  with  any  account  of  them. 


MEGRIMS. 

This  term  is  used  to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  nature 
of  several  disordered  conditions  of  the  brain  and  heart.  In  fact,  any 
kind  of  fit,  not  attended  with  convulsions,  and  only  lasting  a  short 
time,  is  called  by  this  name.  The  cause  may  be  a  fatty  condition  of 
the  hcurt,  by  which  sudden  faintness  and  sometimes  death  are  pn>- 
duced,  or  it  may  consist  in  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
arising  from  over  work  on  a  hot  day,  or  from  the  pressure  of  the 
cullar,  or  from  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Attacks  reputed 
to  be  megrims  have  been  traced  to  each  of  these  causes,  and  as  in 
every  case,  the  horse,  while  apparently  in  good  health,  staggers 
and  falls,  and  after  lying  still  for  a  minutes  (during  which  there 
is  seldom  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the  circulation) 
rises  as  well  as  before,  there  is  no  chance  of  distinguishing  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  most  usual  symptoms  are  the  following : — The 
horse  is  perhaps  trotting  along,  when  all  at  once  he  begins  shaking 
his  head  as  if  the  bridle  chafed  his  ears,  which  are  drawn 
back  olose  to  the  poll.  The  driver  gets  down  to  examine  these 
facts,  and  observes  the  eyelids  quivering,  and  the  nostrils  afiFccted 
with  a  trembling  kind  of  spasm.  Sometimes  the  rest  will  allow 
of  the  attack  going  off,  but  most  frequently,  the  head  is  drawn  to 
one  side,  the  legs  of  that  half  of  the  body  seem  to  be  paralyzed, 
and  the  horse  making  a  segment  of  a  circle  goes  down,  lies  a  few 
minutes  on  the  ground,  and  then  rises  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
beyond  a  light  sweating,  and  disturbance  of  the  respiration.  Treat' 
mtmt  can  be  of  little  avail,  however,  unless  a  correct  diagnosis  ia 
made,  for  remedies  which  would  be  suited  to  congestion  would  be 
prejudicial  to  a  diseased  heart.     If  the  attack  has  happened  while 
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lit  harness,  the  collar  should  always  be  carefully  inspected,  and  if 
at  all  tight  it  should  he  replaced  by  a  deeper  one.  A  diseased 
•late  of  the  yalves  of  the  heart  ought  to  be  discoverable  by 
auscultation,  but  it  requires  a  practised  car  to  do  this,  and  the 
directions  for  ascertaining  its  presence  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book.  The  only  plan  which  can  safely  be  adopted,  is  to  take  the 
subject  of  megrims  quietly  home  to  his  stable,  and  carefully  ex- 
amine into  the  condition  of  all  his  functions  with  a  yiew  to  im- 
prove the  action  of  any  oi^n  which  appears  to  bo  out  of  order, 
whatever  it  may  be.  If  all  seems  to  be  going  on  well — if  the  appe- 
tite is  good,  and  the  heart  acts  with  regularity  and  with  due  force, 
while  the  brain  seems  clear,  and  the  eye  is  not  either  dull  or  suf- 
fused with  blood — nothing  should  be  attempted,  but  the  horse 
being  subject  to  a  second  attack,  as  proved  by  manifold  experience, 
should  be  put  to  work  in  which  no  great  danger  can  be  appre- 
hended from  them.  He  is  not  safe  in  any  kind  of  carriage,  for  it  can 
never  be  known  where  the  fall  will  take  place ;  and  as  a  saddle- 
horse  he  is  still  more  objectionable,  and  should  therefore  be  put  to 
some  commercial  purpose,  in  executing  which,  if  he  falls,  the  only 
injury  he  can  effect  is  to  property,  and  not  to  human  life. 

BABIES,  HYDROPHOBIA  OR  llADNESS. 

One  reason  onlt  can  be  given  for  describing  this  disease, 
which  is  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  but  as  the  horse  attacked 
by  it  is  most  dangerous,  the  sooner  he  is  destroyed  the  better ;  and 
for  this  reason,  every  person  who  is  likely  to  have  any  control  over 
him,  should  be  aware  of  the  symptonm.  As  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  Rabies  is  not  idiopathically  developed  in  the  horse,  but 
must  follow  the  bite  of  a  rabid  individual  belonging  to  one  or  other 
of  the  genera  canis  snid/elis.  The  dog,  being  constantly  about  our 
stables,  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  development  of  the  disease,  and 
it  may  supervene  upon  the  absorption  of  the  salivary  virus  without 
any  malicious  bite,  as  has  happened  according  to  more  than  one 
earefuUy  recorded  case.  The  lips  of  the  horse  are  liable  to  be 
ulcerated  from  the  action  of  the  bit,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  rabies  these  parts  have  boon  licked  by  a 
dog,  the  saliva  has  been  absorbed,  and  the  inoculation  has  taken 
place  just  as  it  would  do  from  any  other  wound.  It  is  difficult  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  those  oases  where  no  bite 
has  been  known  to  have  occurred,  but  as  the  mouth  has  in  each 
instance  been  shown  to  have  been  abraded,  there  is  some  reason 
for  accepting  it  as  such.  To  proceed,  however,  to  the  ti^ptom$y 
Mr.  Youatt,  who  has  had  great  opportunities  for  examining  rabies^ 
both  in  the  dog  and  horse^  describes  the  earliest  as  consisting  in 
''a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  upper  lip,  particularly  of  the  angles 
nf  the  lip.     Close  following  on  this,  or  contemporaneous  with  it 
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are  the  depreoBed  sod  anzioiu  oottntenaDoe,  and  inqnii  ing  gaie, 
•ttddenly,  however,  lighted  up,  and  becoming  fierce  and  menacing 
from  some  unknown  canae,  or  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  From 
time  to  time  different  parts  of  the  frame,  the  eyes,  the  jaws,  par* 
ticukr  limbs,  will  be  convulsed.  The  eye  will  ocoasionallj  wander 
after  some  imaginary  object,  and  the  horse  will  snap  igain  and 
igain  at  that  which  has  no  real  existence.  Then  will  come  the 
irrepiessible  desire  to  bite  the  attendants  or  the  animals  within  its 
reach.  To  this  will  succeed  the  demolition  of  the  rack,  the  manger, 
and  the  whole  furniture  of  the  stable,  accompanied  by  the  peculiar 
dread  of  water,  which  has  already  been  described.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  disease  there  is  generally  paralysis,  usually  confined  to 
the  loins  and  the  hinder  extremities,  or  involving  those  organs 
which  derive  their  nervous  influence  from  this  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  hence  the  distressing  tenesmus  which  is  occasionally  seen." 
How  paralysis  can  produce  tenesmus  is  not  very  clear,  but  of  the 
very  general  existence  of  this  symptom  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
dread  of  water,  as  well  as  of  draughts  of  cold  air,*  is  also  clearly 
made  out  to  exist  in  this  disease  (as  in  human  rabies),  and  the 
term  hydrophobia  will  servo  to  distinguish  it  better  than  in  the 
dog,  where  it  is  as  clearly  absent.  Whenever,  therefore,  these 
symptoms  follow  upon  the  bite  of  a  dog,  unless  the  latter  is  un- 
questionably in  good  health,  rabies  may  be  suspected,  and  the  bare 
suspicion  ought  always  to  lead  to  the  use  of  the  bullet,  which  is 
the  safest  way  of  killing  a  violent  horse.  There  is  only  one  disease 
(vhrenitu)  with  which  it  can  be  confounded,  and  in  that  the 
absence  of  all  consciousness  and,  in  milder  cases,  of  fear,  so  that 
no  moral  control  whatever  can  be  exercised,  marks  its  nature,  and 
clearly  distinguishes  it  from  rabies,  the  victim  to  which  is  con- 
scious to  the  last,,  and  though  savage  and  violent  in  the  extreme, 
is  aware  of  the  power  of  man,  and  to  some  extent  under  his 
influence. 

TETANUS— LOCK-JAW. 

Tetanus,  one  form  of  which  is  known  as  lock-jaw,  has  its  seat 
apparently  in  the  nervous  system,  but,  like  many  other  diseases  of 
the  same  class,  the  traces  it  leaves  behind  are  extremely  uncertain, 
and  are  displayed  more  on  the  secondary  organs,  through  which  it 
is  manifested,  than  on  those  which  wc  believe  to  be  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief.  Thus  the  muscles,  which  have  been  long  kept  in  a  state 
of  spasm,  show  the  marks  of  this  condition  in  their  soflened  and 
apparently  rotten  condition.  They  in  fact  have  had  no  interval 
of  rest,  during  which  nutrition  could  go  on,  and  have  lost  much 
of  the  peculiarity  of  structure  which  enables  them  to  contract. 
The  stomach  often  shows  marks  of  inflammation,  but  as  all  sorts 
of  violent  remedies  are  employed,  this  may  be  due  to  them  rather 
than  to  idiopathic  disease.    The  lungs  also  are  generally  congested 
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but  here,  like  the  state  of  the  miuoles,  it  may  be  a  seoondary  effect 
of  the  long-coiitinaed  exertions  of  the  latter,  which  nothing  bat 
the  absence  of  all  important  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  oord 
would  induce  the  pathologist  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to. 

Tetanus  may  be  either  idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  but  the 
former  condition  is  somewhat  rare.  It  almost  always  follows  some 
operation,  or  a  severe  injury  in  which  a  nerve  has  been  implicated, 
the  most  frequent  causes  being  the  piercing  of  the  sole  by  a  nail, 
or  a  prick  in  shoeing,  or  the  operations  of  docking,  nicking^  castra- 
tion, &c. 

Thb  S7MPT0M8  are  a  permanent  rigidity  of  certain  voluntary 
muscles,  and  especially  of  the  lower  jaw  ^whence  the  popular 
name,  lock-jaw).  The  mouth  is  kept  rigidly  shut,  the  masseter 
muscles  feeling  as  hard  as  a  deal  board.  One  or  both  sides  of  the 
neck  are  rigid,  in.  the  former  case  the  head  being  turned  to  one 
side,  and  in  the  latter  stretched  out  as  if  carved  in  marble.  The 
nostrils  are  dilated ;  the  eyes  retracted,  with  the  haws  thrust  for- 
ward over  them;  the  ears  erect  and  stiff,  and  the  countenance  as 
if  horror-struck.  At  first  the  extremities  are  seldom  involved, 
but  as  the  disease  progresses  their  control  is  first  lost,  and  then 
they  become  rigid,  Gke  the  neck  and  head.  The  patient  is  scarcely 
able  to  stand,  and  plants  his  feet  widely  apart  to  prop  himself  up, 
while  at  last  the  tail  also  becomes  a  fixture.  The  pulse  varies  a 
good  deal,  in  some  cases  being  quick,  small,  and  hard,  and  in 
others  slow  and  labored.  The  bowels  are  generally  costive,  and 
the  urine  scanty ;  but  this  last  symptom  is  not  so  well  marked  as 
the  state  of  the  bowels  alluded  to.  The  treatment  should  be  of  a 
two-fold  nature,  partly  palliative  and  partly  curative.  Since  the 
introduction  into  use  of  chloroform  we  have  possessed  a  drug  which 
invariably  enables  us  to  remove  the  spasm  for  a  time,  and  if  it 
does  nothing  more,  it  gives  room  for  other  remedies  to  act  and 
relieve  the  patient  from  the  horrible  tortures  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  spasm,  while  it  also  allows  the  muscular  and  nervous  powers 
to  be  recruited.  When,  therefore,  a  case  of  tetanus  occurs  in  a 
horse  of  any  value,  an  apparatus  for  applying  chloroform  (described 
under  the  chapter  on  Operations)  should  be  procured,  and  the 
animal  at  once  placed  under  its  influence.  This  done,  the  whole 
length  of  the  spine  should  be  blistered  with  tincture  of  cantliarides, 
ind  an  active  aperient  should  be  given,  consisting,  if  practicable, 
of  a  pint  of  castor  oil,  and  six  or  eight  drops  of  croton  oil.  This 
may  be  pumped  down  the  throat  by  the  usual  syringe  and  tube, 
if  the  front  teeth  can  be  separated;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
some  solid  cathartic  must  be  selected,  though  there  is  often  as 
much  difficulty  in  forcing  a  ball  down  as  in  passing  an  elastic  tube. 
Failing  in  either  of  these,  two  drachms  of  calomel,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  tartar  emetic  bhould  be  slightly  damped,  and  placed  in 
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vtli«  Biimtb  8fl  far  back  as  possible,  in  tbe  bope  tbst  tbej  may  be 
gradually  swallowed;  tbe  bowels  sbould  be  raked,  and  copioiia 
inject  ions  of  castor  oil  and  turpentiDe,  mixed  witb  several  quarts 
of  gruel,  sbould  be  tbrowu  up.  If  tbese  remedies  fail,  nature  must 
be  left  to  ber  own  resources,  and  tbej  will  sometimes  be  found 
equal  to  tbe  task,  for  many  cases  bave  recorered  after  baving  been 

Slven  up  as  beyond  tbe  reacb  of  our  art.  Opium,  benbane^ 
igitalis,  bellebore,  and  a  best  of  otber  drugs  bare  been  tried, 
sometimes  witb,  and  sometimes  witbout  success,  and  perbaps  it  is 
wortb  wbile,  after  tbe  bowels  bave  been  well  relieved,  to  give  a 
full  dose  of  one  or  other  of  tbese  powerful  remedies,  such  as  two 
draobms  of  solid  opium ;  but  I  confess  tbat  I  tbink  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  I  prefer  tbe  adoption  of  cbloroform 
every  six  bours,  continued  for  about  two  or  tbree  bours  nnd  gra- 
dually withdrawn,  leaving  the  cure  to  tbe  action  of  tbe  blister  and 
purgatives. 


APOPLEXY  AND  PARALYSIS. 

Usually  these  are  only  different  degrees  of  tbe  same  disease, 
but  there  are  exceptions  in  which  the  latter  is  produced  by  some 
chronic  aflfection  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain.  As  a  rule  both  de- 
pend upon  pressure  made  on  the  brain  by  an  overloaded  state  of 
ibc  vesseb,  commonly  known  as  congestion,  or  by  extravasation 
of  blood,  in  which  it  escapes  from  them. 

Apoplexy,  known  among  writers  of  tbe  old  school  as  sleepy 
staggers,  is  not  often  met  with  in  the  present  day,  owing  to  the 
improvement  in  the  management  of  our  stables,  and  specially  to 
their  better  ventilation.  It  is  marked  by  great  sleepiness,  from 
which  the  horse  can  be  with  difficulty  roused,  soon  going  on  to 
absolute  unconsciousness,  attended  by  a  slow  snoring  respiration, 
and  speedily  followed  by  death.  The  only  treatment  likely  to  be 
successful  is  copious  bleeding,  purgation,  and  blisters  to  the  head 
and  neck. 

Paralysis  is  marked  by  a  loss  of  power  over  the  muscles  of  a 
part,  and  may  be  confined  to  one  limb  or  organ  or  extend  to  more. 
It  is  a  »t/mptom  of  pressure  on,  or  disorganization  of,  some  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  must  be  considered  as  such,  and  nut  as  a" 
disease  of  the  affected  muscles.  Thus  it  requires  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  to  trace  it  to  its  seat,  without  which  its  treatment  would 
be  conducted  on  false  principles.  By  far  the  most  common  form 
of  paralysis  is  hemiplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  hinder 
extremities  and  loins,  generally  arising  from  an  injury  to  the  spine. 
Sometimes  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  broken,  and  the  parts  being 
separated,  their  edges  press  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  produce  tbs 
disease.     At  others  the  vessels  within  the  canal  have  received  a 
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fthook,  and  the  serous  membrane  secretes  (or  allows  to  ooze  out) 
%  bloody  fluid  which  presses  upon  the  cord,  and  produces  the  same 
effect  but  in  a  more  gradual  manner.  In  India,  a  disease  known 
there  as  Kumrec  causes  paralysis  of  the  hinder  extremities,  and  is 
due  to  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  which  secrete  a  bloody 
serum.  In  this  country,  however,  paraplegia  is  yery  rare  except- 
ini^  as  the  result  of  accident. 

When  a  horse  falls  in  hunting,  and  never  moves  his  hind 
legs  afterwards,  but  lies  with  his  fore  legs  in  the  position  to  get 
up,  groaning  and  expressing  great  pain  and  distress,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  he  has  fractured  or  dislocated  his  spine  and  that 
the  case  is  hopeless.  Sometimes,  however,  afler  lying  for  a  few 
seconds,  he  slowly  and  with  difficulty  rises  and  is  led  to  a  stable, 
but  afler  two  or  three  hours  lies  down  and  cannot  be  got  up  again. 
Here  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  the  mis- 
chief is  confined  to  a  strain  of  the  muscles  or  is  situated  within 
the  vertebral  canal.  If  the  former  is  the  case  the  pain  is  extreme, 
and  generally  there  will  be  some  quivering  or  slight  spasm  of  one 
or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  hinder  extremity,  which  feel  natu- 
rally firm,  while  in  paralysis  they  feel  soft  and  are  as  quiet  as  they 
would  be  after  deatn.  By  attention  to  these  signs  tne  two  cases 
may  be  distinguished,  but  when  the  case  is  made  out  to  be  true 
paralysis  the  treatment  is  not  likely  (even  if  successful  in  preserv- 
ing lue)  to  bring  about  a  useful  restoration  to  healthy  action.  Id 
valuable  horses  an  attempt  may  be  made  by  bleeding,  physicking 
and  blistering,  to  produce  an  absorption  of  the  effused  serum  oi 
blood,  but  the  recovered  animal  is  seldom  worth  the  outlay,  and 
too  often  as  soon  as  he  is  put  to  any  kind  of  work  is  subject  to  a 
relapse.  The  most  humane  and  certainly  the  most  economical 
plan  is  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery  at  once  by  a  pistol  ball  or 
Knife,  but  if  it  is  determined  to  try  what  can  be  done  towards 
effecting  a  cure,  no  better  means  can  be  adopted  than  those  I  have 
alluded  to. 


STRING  HALT. 

This  is  a  peculiar  snatching  up  of  the  hind  leg,  and  is 
supposed  to  depend  upon  some  obscure  disease  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 
It  however  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  explanation  is  well 
founded,  and  there  is  evidence  that  in  some  cases  the  hock  itself 
has  been  affected.  The  extensor  pedis  seems  to  be  the  muscle 
most  severely  implicated,  though  not  the  only  one  which  is  thrown 
into  spasmodic  action.  No  treatment  is  of  the  slightest  avail. 
Horses  with  string  halt  are  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  but  it  is 
eonsidered  to  be  a  form  of  unsoundness. 
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Thib  disease  of  late  years  has  become  of  so  frequent  occar- 
ronce,  that  although  not  mentioned  by  previous  yeterinary  writers,  it 
demands  a  notice  from  us.  The  chief  symptoms  are  exhaustion 
and  stupidity,  the  animal  usually  falling  to  the  ground  and  being 
unable  to  go  further. 

To  PREVENT  IT,  allow  the  horse  at  short  intervals  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  of  water,  and  fasten  a  wet  sponge  over  the  forehead.  The 
sun-shades  now  used  by  extensive  owners  of  horses,  will  go  very 
far  in  lessening  the  occurrence  of  this  affection. 

The  following  treatment,  when  attended  to  at  once,  in  the  majontj 
of  cases  will  prove  effectual. 

First,  Remove  the  horse  from  the  harness  to  a  oool  sbady 
place.  Second.  Give  two  ounces  of  sulphuric  ether ;  20  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  aconite  root  and  a  bottle  of  ale  or  porter  as  a  drench  to 
sustain  the  vital  powers,  and  to  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  in 
eaualiEing  the  circulation  throughout  the  body ;  whilst,  Thirdly. 
Cnopped  ice  is  to  be  placed  in  a  coarse  towel,  cloth  or  bag,  and 
liud  between  the  ears  and  over  the  forehead,  secured  in  any  way 
the  ingenuity  of  the  person  in  charge  may  suggest.  If  the  legs 
be  cola,  bandages  will  be  of  advantage.  I)o  not  put  the  horse  to 
work  again  until  he  is  completely  restored.  Dumbness  is  the 
usual  result  of  sun-stroke — a  species  of  coma — for  which  there  is 
no  I'ure.  Horses  so  affected  are  of  little  use  in  warm  weather,  but 
are  useful  in  winter. 
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CHAPTEB    XXIV. 
DI8KA8B8  AND  INJURIES  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  ORGANS. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear — In/lammatum  of  the  Eye — Cataract — Amau- 
rosis — Biuk-eye — Surfeit — Hidebound — Mange — Lice — Mai- 
tenders  and  Sallenders — Warbles y  Sitfasts  and  Harness- Galls— 
Grubs — Bites  and  Stings  of  Insects — Swelled  Legs — Chapped 
Heels — Grease  and  Scratches — Warts — Corns — Sander ac A — 
False  Quarter — Quitter —  Thrush —  Canker — LammiHs — Seedy 
Toe — Contractum  of  the  Foot — Navicular  Disease — Accidents 
to  the  Legs  and  Feet. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

Deafness  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  horse,  but  I  know  of  no 
symptoms  bj  which  its  precise  nature  can  be  made  out ;  and  with- 
out ascertaining  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
treat  it. 

Sometimes  from  a  blow  on  the  external  ear  inflammation  is 
set  up,  and  an  abscess  forms ;  but  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  open  it, 
so  that  the  matter  can  readily  flow  out  as  fast  as  it  forms,  without 
which  precaution  it  will  not  readily  heal. 

INFLAldMATION  OF  THE  ETE. 

This  important  oroan  is  subject  to  three  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, to  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  to  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  called 
amaurosis. 

Simple  inflammation  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  diseases 
to  which  the  horse's  eye  is  subject,  and  it  precedes  most  of  the 
others.  It  is  always  the  result  of  any  injury  of  this  part,  or  of 
oold ;  and  it  shows  itself  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation 
of  this  organ,  whenever  the  horse  is  in  a  state  of  plethora.  The 
symptoms  are  an  intolerance  of  light,  so  that  the  eye  is  kept  half 
dosed,  by  which  it  looks  smaller  than  the  other ;  a  gummy  secre- 
tion glues  the  lids  together  at  the  angles ;  the  eyelids  are  slightly 
swollen,  showing  a  distended  state  of  their  veins;  and  there  is 
more  or  less  watering  or  overflowing  of  tears.  When  the  lids  are 
separated,  their  internal  surface  looks  more  red  than  natural,  and 
the  white  of  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  net-work  of  fine  red  ves- 
sels. After  the  second  day  the  transparent  cornea  loses  its  clear- 
ness, and  becomes  muddy,  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
at  others  in  specks.  If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked, 
the  cornea  is  involved,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor  follows ;  a  secretion  of  pus  takes  place  into  the  chamber, 
or  the  cornea  ulcerates,  and  the  con'^nts  of  the  eye  escape.     The 
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treatment  should  be  a  oopioua  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein,  fol- 
lowed by  a  ball,  such  as — 


Take  of  Common  Physic  Ball 2  drachma. 

Tartar  Emetic .1  drachm. 

Mix  and  give  every  aU  iKMtra. 

This  not  only  acts  on  the  intestines,  but  it  keeps  up  a  constant 
nausea,  and  so  tends  to  lower  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  eye 
should  be  bathed  with  warm  water  frequently;  and,  if  the  mischief 
be  seyere,  a  seton  should  at  once  be  put  into  the  skin  covering  the 
upper  jaw,  about  two  inches  below  the  eye.  On  the  next  day,  if 
"  tne  white"  still  looks  red,  the  bleeding  must  be  repeated ;  and, 
if  the  bowels  arc  much  moved,  the  tartar  emetic  may  he  continued 
without  the  aloes,  while  if  they  are  obstinate,  the  dose  of  the  lat- 
ter may  be  increased.  When  the  acute  symptoms  have  somewhat 
diminished,  a  camers-hair  brush  may  be  dipped  in  wine  of  opium, 
and  the  eye  gently  touched  with  it  daily,  which  will  generally  oom- 
plete  the  cure.  The  diet  must  be  low,  com  being  forbidden  en- 
tirely, and  the  stable  should  be  kept  very  cool  and  airy. 

Purulent  opbteaimja  is  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  it 
may  be  recognised  by  the  profuse  discharge  of  purulent  fluid 
which  takes  place.  The  eyelids  are  much  swollen,  and  the  white 
of  the  eye  is  covered  with  a  pufly  red  membrane,  which  rises  up 
above  the  level  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  in  fungoid  excrescences. 
This  form  of  inflammation  is  generally  epidemic,  and  sometimes 
runs  through  a  stable  without  a  single  exception.  The  trecLtmaU 
should  be,  at  first,  similar  to  that  recommended  for  simple  inflam- 
mation ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  chronic  sti^^,  a  more  powerftil 
stimulus  is  required  to  restore  the  vessels  to  a  healthy  conditioB. 
A  wash  composed  as  follows,  must  therefore  be  applied  : — 


Take  of  Nitrate  of  Silver         6  grs. 

Distilled  Water 1  os. 

Mix,  and  drop  a  little  into  the  eye  from  a  qnill  daily. 


Iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  iris,  generally  known  as  ttpeajtc 
cphthalmia^  is  the  roost  formidable  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the 
eye  is  subject,  and,  if  not  checked,  rapidly  disorganizes  it;  while 
it  also,  even  when  running  an  unusually  favorable  course,  is  very 
apt  to  produce  opacity  of  the  lens  or  its  capsule  (cataract).  This 
pest  of  the  stable  is,  undoubtedly,  often  brought  on  by  over  stimu- 
lation, first  of  the  whole  body,  through  the  food,  and  secondly,  of 
the  eyes  themselves,  through  the  foul  emanations  from  the  aeon* 
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Biiilftted  urine  and  dung.  But  these  would  produce  no  such  effect 
in  a  horse,  unless  he  were  predisposed  to  ophthalmia ;  and  we  find 
that  eattle  and  sheep  are  often  fed  to  an  enormous  degree  of  ohe- 
sity,  in  far  closer  and  worse  ventilated  stalls,  without  any  prejudi* 
cial  effect  upon  their  eyes.  It  may,  then,  he  assumed,  that  these 
organs  in  a  horse  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  inflammation ;  hut 
though  these  words  are  true  they  explain  nothing  of  the  real  cause, 
and  only  serve  to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  it.  There  is  another 
question  hearing  upon  this  suhject,  which  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Is  the  stock  of  hlind  horses  more  liahle  to  blindness  than 
that  of  sound  onesf  This  has  been  discussed  so  often,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  throw  any  fresh  light  upon  it,  chiefly  because 
it  is  so  difficult  to  rely  upon  the  facts  adduced  pro  and  con.  Blind- 
ness is  oilen  the  result  of  accident,  and  such  cases  are  believed  to  be 
exceptional,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  hand  down  the  disease ;  but,  on 
the  eontraiy,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  them  show  u 
marked  tendeney  to  its  development;  for  an  accident  never  destroys 
both  eyes,  and  when  one  follows  the  other,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that 
there  is  a  tenden<^  to  ophthalmia.  On  the  whole,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
assumed,  that  the  tendeney  to  speeiflc  ophthalmia  is  .handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and,  consequently,  that  the  offspring 
of  a  horse  who  has  gone  blind  from  that  cause  is  peculiarly  prone 
to  it.  Its  i^mptoms  appear  very  rapidly,  the  eye  having  been 
quite  right  over  night,  looks  contracted  and  almost  closed  next 
morning,  and  on  inspecting  it  closely  *'  the  white"  looks  of  a  deep 
red,  the  cornea  looks  muddy,  and  tbe  colored  part  of  the  eye  (the 
iris)  has  lost  its  bright  color,  and  often  shows  one  or  two  white  specks 
upon  it  (these  must  not  be  confounded  with  specks  on  the  cornea). 
Sa  the  disease  advances,  the  intolerance  of  light  is  very  great,  the 
cornea  and  iris  become  gradually  more  muddy,  and  either  lymph 
IS  thrown  out  on  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  white  patches,  or  pus 
is  secreted  and  fills  the  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor,  in  part  or 
wholly.  If  the  tretUment  is  sufficiently  energetic,  these  signs 
abate,  the  pus  or  lymph  is  absorbed,  and  the  eye  recovers  its  trans- 
parency ;  but  there  are  generally  some  traces  left  behind.  Bleed- 
ing (either  from  the  jugular  or  the  angular  veins  of  the  face), 
moderate  purging,  and  a  seton,  are  the  remedies  best  calculated  to 
effect  this  object,  conjoined  with  an  airy  stable  and  a  light  diet. 
Unfortunately,  however,  iritis  is  almost  sure  to  return  on  the 
restoration  of  the  usual  food,  and  exposure  to  the  elements ;  and 
hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  purchasing  a  horse  to 
examine  his  eyes  for  the  marks  left  behind  by  it.  If  the  case  is 
hopeless,  it  becomes  a  qi^iestion  whether  or  not  it  will  be  wise  to 
put  an  end  to  the  inflammation  by  destroying  the  affected  eye,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  if  it  goes  on  for  any  length  of  time  the  other, 
sound  eye,  becomes  affected.     The  only  difficulty  consists  in  feci* 
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iDg  assured  thut  there  is  really  no  chance  of  recoverj ;  for  whan 
once  the  eye  is  finally  condemned,  the  sooner  it  is  opened  and  id 
contents  evacuated,  the  sooner  will  the  horse  return  to  nis  work,  and 
the  more  chance  has  the  other  eye  of  escaping.  The  operation  is 
?ery  simple,  and  merely  requires  a  sharp-pointed  knife  to  be  pasfied 
into  the  anterior  chamber  from  one  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  driyen 
hack  till  it  cuts  into  the  lens,  when  it  is  to  be  brought  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cornea,  and  the  whole  of  the  humors  will  escape 
on  making  pressure  upon  the  upper  eyelid. 

In  injuries  of  the  eye,  fomentation  with  warm  water  should 
be  GLrried  on  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  omitted  for  three  or  four 
hours  ',  afler  which  it  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  at  similar 
intervals.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  any  extraneous 
bodies,  such  as  particles  of  dust,  &c. 

Cataract,  or  opacity  of  the  lens,  is  very  commonly  the  result 
of  iritis,  its  capsule  having  been  coated  with  a  layer  of  white  lymph, 
deposited  by  the  inflamed  vessels ;  but  it  also  sometimes  makes  its 
appearance  without  being  preceded  by  any  of  the  signs  of  inflam- 
mation. In  the  former  case,  the  early  symptoms  are  those  of  iritis ; 
but  in  the  latter,  the  opacity  often  goes  on  increasing,  without  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  or  his  groom,  having  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  eyes,  until  he  finds  that  he  is  nearly  blind.  This  progress  is 
generally  marked  by  the  development  of  an  unusual  timidity ;  the 
previously -bold  animal  is  alarmed  at  objects  advancing  on  the  road, 
and  covered  carts  and  wagons,  of  which  he  formerly  took  no  notice, 
occasion  him  to  shy  in  the  most  timid  manner.  On  examining  his 
eyes  carefully,  instead  of  the  beautifully  clear  pupil,  with  the  re- 
flection of  tapetum  Incidum  shining  through  it,  there  is  seen  either 
a  muss  of  dull  white,  generally  more  opaque  in  the  centre,  or  an 
appearance  of  mottled,  semi-transparent  soap,  or,  lastly,  one  or  two 
distinct  white  spots,  not  quite  circular,  but  with  irregular  edges. 
In  confirmed  cataract,  the  white  pupil  can  been  seen  at  any  dis- 
tance ;  but  in  the  very  early  stage,  only  a  practised  eye  can  detect 
the  opacity,  which,  however,  is  so  manifest  to  him  that  he  wonders 
it  is  not  visible  to  every  one  else.  The  reason  of  this  difficulty  of 
detecting  the  alteration  of  structure  seems  to  be,  that  inexperienced 
examiners  look  at  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  confused 
by  the  reflection  on  it  of  their  own  faces,  hiding  all  beneath.  If, 
however,  they  will  turn  their  heads  a  little  more  on  one  side,  this 
will  disappear,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  disease.  When 
cataract  is  clearly  proved  to  exist,  all  idea  of  treatment  may  be 
abandoned,  as  nothing  but  an  operation  can  procure  a  removal  of 
the  opacity ;  and  that  would  leave  the  horse  in  a  more  useless  con- 
dition than  before,  since  he  could  see  nothing  clearly,  and  would 
only  be  subject  to  continual  alarms.  In  the  human  being,  the 
operation  ifi  performed  with  great  success,  because  the  lens  wh:  7I1 
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u  (ttciifiocd  can  ba  replaced  externally  by  means  of  convex  glasses ; 
but  in  tbe  horse,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  done.  Hence,  it  if 
iiseK)8S  to  dream  of  effecting  any  improvement  in  this  disease ;  and 
if  both  eyes  are  the  subject  of  cataract,  the  horse  is  inourabfy 
blind.  But  supposing  there  is  a  cataract  in  one  eye  only,  is  tht 
other  sure  to  go  blind,  or  may  a  reasonable  hope  be  entertained  of 
its  remaining  sound  ?  Here  the  history  of  the  disease  must  be 
examined  before  any  opinion  can  be  formed  If  the  opacity  fol- 
lowed an  accident,  there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  othez 
eye  will  become  diseased ;  but  if  it  came  on  idiopathically,  either 
preceded  by  inflammation  or  otherwise,  there  is  great  risk  of  a 
repetition  in  the  sound  eye.  Nevertheless,  instances  are  common 
enough  of  one  eye  going  blind  from  cataract,  while  the  other  re- 
mains sound  to  the  end  of  life ;  and  those  are  still  more  frequent 
in  which  the  one  sound  eye  continues  so  for  six  or  seven  years. 

AMAUROSIS. 

This  is  a  palsy  of  the  nervous  expansion  called  the  retina, 
produced  by  some  disease,  either  functional  or  organic,  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  is  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  iii  ex- 
amining it  after  death.  The  symptoms  are  a  full  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  so  that  the  iris  is  shrunk  to  a  thin  band  around  it,  and  is  so 
insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  in  confirmed  cases,  that,  even 
when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  does  not 
contract.  In  the  early  stages,  this  insensibility  is  only  partial ',  and 
though  there  is  such  complete  blindness  that  the  horse  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  nature  of  surrounding  objects,  yet  the  pupil  contracts 
slightly,  and  the  inexperienced  examiner  might  pass  the  eye  as  a 
sound  one.  The  unnaturally  large  pupil,  however,  should  always 
create  suspicion;  and  when,  on  closing  the  lids  and  re-opening 
them  in  a  strong  light,  there  is  little  or  no  variation  in  its  size,  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  at  once  made  apparent.  The  treatment  of 
amaurosis  must  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  has  gone,  and 
its  duration.  If  recent,  bleeding  and  a  seton  in  close  proximity 
to  the  diseased  organ  will  be  the  most  likely  to  restore  it.  Some- 
times the  disease  depends  upon  a  disordered  condition  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  then  a  run  at  grass  will  be  the  most  likely  means  to 
restore  both  the  affected  organs  to  a  sound  state.  Generally,  how- 
ever, an  amaurotic  eye  in  the  horse  may  be  considered  as  a  hope- 
ichh  ease. 

BUCK  ETE. 

A  BUCK  ETE  is,  strictly,  rather  a  congenital  malformation  than  a 
disease ;  but  practically,  in  reference  to  the  utility  of  the  animal, 
it  matters  little.  It  depends  upon  an  excess  of  couvexity  in  the 
cornea,  by  which  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  shortened  too  much,  the 
imago  being  thus  rendered  indistinct  as  it  falls  on  the  retina.  No 
tretttment  can  be  of  the  slightest  use. 
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SURFEIT. 


Am  isbitptton  of  the  skin,  which  shows  itself  is  the  form  of 
ftnmeroQS  small  scabs,  matting  the  hair,  and  chiefly  met  with  oa 
the  loins  and  quarters,  is  known  by  this  name.  Doubtless,  it  has 
been  supposed  to  arise  from  an  excess  of  food,  causing  indigestioB ; 
bu  it  often  comes  on  in  horses  which,  apparently,  are  quite  free 
from  that  disorder.  The  most  common  cause  appears  to  be,  sweat- 
ing the  horse  when  he  is  in  a  gross  or  plethoric  condition,  and  then 
exposing  him  to  a  chill.  Colts  are  yery  subject  to  surfeit  while 
being  broken,  aa  are  horses  fresh  from  grass  during  the  summer, 
when  they  are  usually  over-fat,  and  require  great  care  in  reducing 
this  plethoric  condition.  The  usual  course  of  the  erupiion  is  fbr 
the  scabs  to  dry  and  gradually  loosen,  when  the  hair  of  the  part  n 
slightly  thinned  by  being  pulled  out  in  dressing,  a  fresh  crop  of 
pustules  forming,  and,  to  the  casual  observer,  keeping  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  permanent  state  of  the  original  scabs.  Surfeit  is 
not  confined  to  gross  horses,  as  it  sometimes  makes  its  appearance 
in  those  which  are  low  in  condition,  exhibiting  the  same  appear* 
ance  to  the  eye ;  but,  on  examination,  the  secretion  from  the  skin 
will  be  found  to  be  thinner,  and  of  a  more  purulent  nature.  The 
treatment  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  general  health. 
If  the  horse  is  very  gross,  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  a  little  blood 
away ;  but  this  will  seldom  be  necessary,  and  never  is  desirable. 
Physic  seems  to  do  little  immediate  good ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  verr 
doubtful  whether  any  treatment  is  of  much  service,  excepting  sucn 
as  will  gradually  bring  the  horse  into  working  condition.  The 
disease,  m  most  cases,  has  its  origin  in  obstruction  of  the  seba- 
ceous and  perspiratory  pores ;  and  until  these  are  restored  to  their 
proper  functions,  by  gradually  exercising  them,  little  good  can  be 
done.  Unfortunately,  the  very  means  which  will  accomplish  this 
object  are  apt  to  increase  the  disease  for  a  time ;  but  still  this 
must  be  put  up  with,  as  a  matter  in  which  no  choice  can  be  made. 
Regular  exercise  and  grooming  must  be  fully  attended  to,  using 
the  whisp  only  in  dressing  the  skin,  when  the  eruption  shows 
itself,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  brush  and  currycomb.  By  acting 
on  the  kidneys,  more  good  will  be  done  than  by  purging  phystCi 
which  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  service  in  any  case  but  when  the 
itomach  is  greatly  out  of  order.  An  ounce  of  nitre  may  be  given 
with  a  mash  twice  a  week,  or  the  following  balls  may  be  ad- 
muiistered : — 

Take  of  Nitre, 

Sulphur,  of  each 8  dntchmi. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony 2  dradima 

Linseed  Meal  and  Water  enough  to  fbrm  two  balls. 
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HIDBBOUKD. 

This  ib  BSBBNTiALLr  a  disorder  of  the  akin  produoed  by  9jm* 
pathy  with  the  stomaok.  It  rarely  occurs  in  any  horse  but  one 
■adly  out  of  health  from  a  deficiency  either  in  the  quantity  oi 
quality  of  the  food.  Sometimee  it  comes  on  in  the  latter  stages  of 
consumption  or  dysentery,  without  any  preyious  mismanagement) 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  oases  the  cause  may  be  laid  to  the 
food.  The  skin  of  a  horse  in  health  feels  supple,  and  on  his  sides 
it  may  readily  be  gathered  up  by  the  hand  into  a  large  fold,  but 
in  hidebound  it  is  as  if  it  were  glued  to  the  ribs,  and  were  also  too 
tight  for  the  carcase  which  it  invests.  The  name,  indeed,  is 
expressive  of  this  state,  and  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  mistaken 
when  once  seen,  or  rather  felt.  Coincident  with  this  condition  of 
the  skin,  there  is  also,  generally,  either  a  distended  state  of  the 
abdomen  from  flatulence,  or  a  contracted  and  '^  tucked  up"  appear- 
ance from  diarrhosa.  The  treatmetii  should  be  addressed  to  the 
digestive  organs,  the  state  of  which  must  be  carefully  examined, 
and  if  possible  rectified.  A  pint  of  linseed,  scalded,  and  mixed 
with  a  braa  mash  every  niffht,  or  scalded  malt  given  in  equal 
quantities  with  the  corn ;  or  in  the  spring  time,  vetches,  clover,  or 
lucerne,  will  do  more  than  any  medicine ;  but  when  there  is  a 
deficient  appetite,  or  the  bowels  or  stomach,  or  either  of  them, 
are  evidently  much  weakened  and  disordered,  a  stomachic  ball 
once  or  twice  a  week  will  do  good.  The  remedies  appropriate  to 
these  several  conditions  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads 
at  pages  354,  and  363,  364. 

MANGE. 

Mange  corresponds  with  the  itch  of  the  human  subject  in 
being  produced  by  a  parasitic  insect,  which  is  an  acarus,  but  of  a 
differcDt  species  to  that  of  man,  and  of  a  much  larger  size,  so  as  to 
be  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  generally  produced  by 
contact  with  horses  previously  affected  with  the  same  disease,  but 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  a  poor,  half-starved  animal,  allowed 
to  accumulate  all  kinds  of  dirt  od  his  skin,  will  develop  the  para- 
site, though  how  this  is  done  is  not  clearly  made  out.  The  whole 
subject  of  parasites  is  wrapped  io  mystery ,  which  modern  researches 
appear  likely  to  fathom,  but  hitherto  little  progress  has  been  made 
except  in  the  history  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  tape-womii 
from  the  analogy  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  prob- 
able modes  of  production  of  other  parasites.  When  caused  by 
contagion,  as  certainly  happens  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
first  gymptams  noticed  will  be  an  excessive  itching  of  the  skin, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  a  bareness  of  the  hair  in  patches,  parti; 
eausetl  by  constant  friction.     The  disease  visually  shows  itself  on 
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the  tide  of  the  neok,  jost  at  the  edges  of  the  mane,  and  on  die 
insides  of  the  quarters  near  the  root  of  the  tail.  From  these 
fiarts  the  emption  extends  along  the  baok  and  dotrn  the  sides, 
#eidom  involTing  the  extremities  excepting  in  very  oonfirmed 
eases.  After  a  time  the  hair  almost  enUrely  falls  off,  leaying  th« 
ikin  at  first  bare  and  smooth,  with  a  few  small  red  pimples  sea^ 
tered  over  it,  each  of  which  contains  an  aeams,  and  these  are  eon- 
oocted  bj  furrows,  along  which  the  aoari  have  worked  their  way 
to  their  present  habitation.  In  process  of  time  the  pimples 
increase  in  number  and  size,  and  from  them  a  matter  exudes 
which  hardens  into  a  scab,  beneath  which,  on  examination, 
several  aoari  may  readily  be  seen,  moving  their  legs  like  mites  in 
a  cheese,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied.  At  first  the  mangy 
horse  may  keep  his  health,  but  after  a  time  the  constant  irritation 
makes  him  feverish  ;  he  loses  flesh,  and  becomes  a  most  miserable 
object ;  bat  such  cases  of  neglect  are  happily  rare  in  the  present 
day.  S£he  treatment  must  be  addressed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
life  of  the  acarus,  which,  as  in  the  human  subject,  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  sulphur,  turpentine,  arsenic,  hellebore,  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  Some  of  these  drugs  are,  however,  objectionable, 
from  being  poisonous  to  the  horse,  as  well  as  to  the  parasite  which 
preys  upon  him,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  employed 
without  great  and  urgent  necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  milder  remedies.  The  following  recipes  mav  be  relied  on  as 
perfectly  efficacious,  the  former  being  sufficient  m  mild  cases,  atid 
the  latter  being  strong  Dnough  in  any. 


1 .  Take  of  Common  Salphar 6  oz. 

Sperm  or  Train  Oil       ....      1  pint. 
Spirit  of  Turpentine      ....      3  oz. 
Mix  and  rub  well  into  the  skin  with  a  flannel,  or  in  preference  with  a 

painter's  brush. 

2.  Take  of  Compound  Sulphur  Ointment      .     .     S  oz. 

Train  or  Sperm  Oil 1  pint. 

Spirit  of  Turpentine 9  oz. 

Mix  and  use  as  above. 

One  or  other  of  the  above  dressings  should  bo  well  rubbed  in 
overy  third  day  for  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  in  bad  cases,  and 
two  in  trifling  ones,  when  the  inflammation  resulting  from  tho 
acari  and  also  from  the  application  may  be  allowed  to  subside  in 
the  hope  that  all  the  parasites  are  killed,  in  which  case  the  erup- 
tion disappears,  but  the  hair  does  not  always  come  on  again  aa 
thickly  as  ever.  All  the  stable  fittings  around  the  stall  orbox  in 
which  the  horse  has  been  standing  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
yvQT  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  made  as  follows : — 
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Take  of  CorrosiTe  Sublimate 1  oi. 

Methylated  Spirit  of  Wine     .    .    .    6  oi. 

Water 1  gallon. 

DissolTe  the  sublimate  in  the  spirit  by  nibbing  in  a  mortar,  then  mix  with 
the  water,  and  use  with  a  brush,  stirring  it  up  continually  to  prerent  iti 
•ettling. 

The  clothing  should  be  destroyed,  aa  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
olesDse  it  completely  from  the  parasites ;  but  if  it  is  determined  to 
risk  a  return  of  the  disease,  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and 
when  dry,  saturated  with  spirit  of  turpentine. 

When  the  health  has  suffered  from  the  irritation  of  mang«,  a 
few  tonic  balls  may  be  required,  but  generally  the  removal  of  tho 
cause  will  be  sufficient. 


LIGB. 

In  former  DATS  LICE  were  not  uncommon  in  the  horse,  but 
they  are  now  comparatively  rare.  Still  they  are  occasionally  met 
with,  and  their  presence  is  readily  ascertained,  being  of  a  consi- 
derable si»e,  and  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  They  may  be 
destroyed  by  rubbing  into  the  roots  of  the  hair  white  precipitate, 
in  powder,  taking  care  to  avoid  sweating  the  horse  or  wetting  his 
skin  for  some  days  afterwards. 


BCALLENDERS  AND  SALLENDISRS. 

These  eruptions  are  both  of  the  same  nature,  differing  only 
in  the  locality  where  they  are  displayed.  The  former  shows  itself 
in  the  flexure  at  the  back  of  the  knee,  and  the  latter  at  the  bend 
of  the  hock.  The  symptoms  are  shown  in  the  appearance  of  a  foul 
icurf  mixed  with  a  few  thin  scabs,  the  skin  underneath  being  stiff 
and  unyielding.  They  are  generally  brought  on  by  washing  the 
legs  and  leaving  them  undried.  The  treatment  required  is  merely 
the  application  of  the  following  ointment,  which  should  be  well 
nibbed  in  every  night : — 

Take  of  Cerate  of  Superacetate  of  Lead    .      2  oz. 

Creosote 10  drope.    Mix, 

If  the  skin  continues  to  be  very  hard  and  stiff,  a  little  glycerine 
should  be  brushed  on  two  or  three  times  a  week. 


WARBLES,  8ITFASTS,  AND  HARNESS  GALLS. 
When  the  saddle  has  qalled  the  skin  beneath  it,  the  i^i- 
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flammation  resalting  is  called  a  "warble,"  and  if  thia  ia  oegleeted, 
80  an  t  J  cauae  a  troablesome  8ore,  the  term  '^aitfkst"  is  applied 
The  effect  produced  is  similar  to  a  harness  gall,  and  there  ia  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  inventing  names  to  distinguish  each  stage 
of  cruelty  in  the  rider,  for  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  warble  no  sit- 
fast  will  ever  mike  its  appearance.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  it  may  almost  always  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
of  always  keeping  the  saddle  on  (after  loosing  the  girths)  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Sometimes,  however,  in 
spite  of  this  precaution,  the  skin  of  the  back  swells,  and  when  a 
heavy  man  has  been  riding  for  six  or  eight  hours  on  a  horse  unac- 
customed to  his  weight,  the  cuticle  will  perhaps  peel  off,  bringing 
the  hair  with  it.  When  the  swelling  is  considerable  it  should  be 
well  fomented  for  an  hour,  and  then  bathed  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  arnica  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  The 
saddle  should  never  be  re-applied  until  the  skin  is  quite  cool  and 
free  from  all  inflammation,  even  if  considerable  inconvenience  is 
thereby  suffered.  The  same  treatment  will  also  apply  to  harness 
galls.  Oiling  the  inside  of  the  collar  will  often  prevent  the  shoulder 
from  buffering  excoriation. 

GRUBS. 

The  larva  oI'  60ME  beetle,  but  of  what  species  I  do  not 
know,  i«  occasionally  met  with  in  the  horse,  causing  a  small  lump, 
about  the  size  of  a  raisin,  and  usually  on  the  back.  This  obsti- 
nately continues  for  months,  if  its  nature  is  not  understood,  in 
spite  of  all  ordinary  applications.  At  last  a  white  larva  or  grub, 
with  a  black  head,  and  7ery  similar  in  everything  but  size  to  the 
mag^t  found  in  the  nut,  makes  its  appearance,  and  either  escapes 
to  fall  on  the  ground  and  become  a  chrysalis,  or  else  it  is  squeezed 
out  by  the  groom,  which  is  easily  done  as  soon  as  the  head  is  visi- 
ble. When  discovered  previously,  an  opening  may  be  made  with 
the  point  of  a  penknife,  and  then  the  larva  may  be  g^duallv 
squeezed  out.  avoiding  too  much  haste  in  the  operation,  which  will 
only  retard  the  process. 

BIT£S  AND  STINGS  OF  INSECTS. 

Horses  are  liable  to  be  stuno  by  hornets,  wasps,  and  bees. 
11  there  are  only  one  or  two  stings  made,  no  interference  is  neces- 
sary ^  but  sometimes  a  larger  number  of  poisonous  punctures  have 
been  effected,  and  then  the  best  treatment  is  the  application  of 
spirit  of  turpentine  and  laudanum  in  equal  proportions. 

The  bites  of  the  gadfly  are  so  troublesome  in  their  effects 
that  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  prevent  them  if  possible.  This  is 
effected  by  making  a  strong  infusion  of  the  green  bark  of  the  elder 
and  washing  the  flanks,  &c.,  with  it  before  going  out. 
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SWELLED  LE08. 
ThB  skin  or  THE  LEGS  AND  THE  CELLULAR  MEMBRANE  be* 

neath  it  are  liable  to  two  kinds  of  Bwelling,  one  of  which  is  of  an 
inflammatory  character,  while  the  other  is  solely  due  to  a  deposit  of 
■erum  (oedema),  owing  to  the  non-performance  of  their  office  by 
the  kidneys.  Both  kinds  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  hind  legs 
than  the  fore,  but  especially  the  former. 

Inflammatory  swelled  leg,  sometimes  called  weed,  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  feverishness,  and  comes 
on  suddenly,  almost  always  showing  itself  on  the  inside  of  the  hind 
leg  which  is  hot  and  extremely  tender.  It  is  not  a  very  common 
disease,  and  merely  requires  the  ordinarr  low  treatmenty  by  purging 
physic,  and,  if  necessary,  bleeding.  Should  it  continue  for  more 
than  two  or  three  days  after  these  are  tried^  an  ounce  of  nitre  may 
be  given  every  night  in  a  bran  mash. 

Ordinary  swelling  of  the  legs,  or  (EDEMa,  occurs  in  eyery 
degree,  from  a  slight  '*  filling,"  to  which  many  horses  are  always 
subject,  whether  they  work  or  stand  in  the  stable,  to  an  enlarge- 
ment extending  up  to  the  stifles  and  elbows,  sometimes  rendering 
the  legs  almost  as  round  and  as  hard  as  mill-posts.  When  horses 
are  first  brought  in  from  grass  their  legs  almost  always  fill  more  or 
less,  and  until  they  are  regularly  seasoned  to  their  work  there  is 
seldom  that  clean  condition  of  the  suspensory  ligaments  and  back 
sinews  which  one  likes  to  see  even  before  the  aaily  exercise  is  given. 
The  oedema  appears  to  depend  partly  upon  a  deficient  action  of  the 
kidneys,  but  chiefly  on  the  vessels  of  the  legs  not  acting  sufficiently 
without  constant  walking  exercise,  such  as  is  natural  to  the  horse 
when  at  liberty,  and  which  he  takes  at  grass.  Half  an  hour's  walk- 
ing will  generally  produce  absorption  completely,  so  that  a  daily 
remedy  is  forthcoming ;  but  as  a  rule,  whenever  there  is  this  ten- 
dency to  "  filling"  of  the  legs,  the  cellular  membrane  is  not  the 
only  tissue  in  fault,  but  the  tendons  and  joints  are  also  liable  to 
inflammation.  The  trecUment  will  greatly  depend  on  the  exact 
cause.  If  the  swelling  is  only  due  to  the  change  from  grass  to 
the  confinement  of  a  warm  stable,  time  alone  is  wanted,  taking  care 
not  to  overwork  the  horse  in  the  mean  time.  Bandages  will  always 
assist  in  keeping  down  the  swelling ;  but  they  should  not  be  used 
without  necessity,  as  when  once  the  horse  becomes  accustomed  to 
them  his  1^  can  hardly  be  kept  fine  without  their  aid.  If  weak- 
ness \b  the  cause,  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron  given  in  the  corn 
twice  a  day  will  oflen  strengthen  the  system,  and  with  it  the  legs. 
Diuretics  may  be  adopted  as  an  occasional  aid  to  the  kidneys,  but 
they  should  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  such  as  nitre,  or  they  will  do 
more  harm,  by  weakening  the  body  generally,  than  good  by  their 
stimulus  to  the  kidneys.     Indeed,  they  are  oflen  the  sole  cause  of 
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thd  legs  filling,  for  some  groonu  use  them  so  oontzBually,  wbetber 
they  are  waDted  or  not,  that  the  kidneys  become  diseased  and  refoae 
to  act,  which  is  a  sure  foremnner  of  cedema.  Where  swelling  of 
the  legs  is  confirmed,  bandages  most  be  regularly  applied  as  reeom- 
mended  at  page  196. 

CHAPPED  HEELS. 

When  a  horse  sxtffers  from  <edema  of  the  legs,  he  is  par- 
ticnlarly  prone  to  an  eruption  of  a  watery  nature  in  the  cleft 
between  the  heels  and  behind  the  lesser  pastern.  Those  also 
whose  legs  are  washed  and  not  dried  are  still  more  prone  to  it, 
especially  if  the  hair  is  white.  The  skin  cracks,  and,  in  bad  cases, 
IS  so  inflamed  and  swollen  that  the  leg  cannot  be  bent  without  great 
pain,  and  often  there  is  a  bleeding  from  the  cracks,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  limb,  but  only  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  show  that  blood 
has  escaped.  The  treatment  must  be  local  as  well  as  general  if  the 
eruption  is  not  entirely  due  to  mismanagement.  In  any  ca^e,  the 
part  should  be  dressed  with  cerate  of  acetate  of  lead,  a  little  of 
which  should  be  rubbed  in  every  night.  Next  morning  some  gly- 
oerine  should  be  brushed  on  an  hour  at  least  before  the  exercise, 
and  renewed  before  the  daily  work  is  commenced.  This  will  pre* 
vent  all  risk  of  the  skin  cracking,  while  the  ointment  will  act  bene- 
ficially on  the  vessels  of  the  part.  In  addition  to  these  applica- 
tions, the  general  health  should  be  attended  to  if  in  fault,  and 
tonics  or  diuretics- should  be  given,  as  the  case  may  require. 


GREASE. 

The  eruption  known  as  qrease  is  sometimes  only  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  chapped  heels,  and  is  often  preceded  by  them.  At 
others  the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  constitutional 
symptoms,  such  as  feverishness,  oedema  of  the  limbs  and  hide- 
bound. The  first  local  si/mptom  is  a  slight  swelling  of  the  skin 
ot  the  heels  and  adjacent  parts,  which  soon  cracks,  and  from  the 
fissures  there  exudes  an  offensive  discharge  which  looks  greasy,  but 
is  really  watery,  being  of  a  serous  nature.  It  inflames  every  part 
that  it  touches,  and  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  spread  of  the  eruption 
in  all  directions,  but  chiefly  downwards.  The  legs  go  on  swelling  to 
a  frightful  extent,  and  are  thereby  rendered  so  stiff  and  sore  mat 
great  lameness  is  produced.  If  this  stage  is  neglected  the  whole 
surface  ulcerates,  and  a  fungous  growth  makes  its  appearance, 
chiefly  from  the  original  cracks.  The  discharge  becomes  purulent 
and  has  a  most  foul  smell,  and  the  leg  can  with  difliculty  be  bent 
at  all.  FinaHj^y  the  fungous  excrescences  cover  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  skin,  being  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  slightly  resembling 
grapes  in  form,  from  which  circumstances  this  stage  has  beeu 
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called  "  the  grapes.''  It  is  now  very  rare  to  meet  with  grease  in 
any  of  its  forms  except  in  the  cart-stable,  where  the  hairy  legs  of 
its  inmates  render  them  peculiarly  prone  to  its  attacks,  from  the 
time  required  to  dry  them  when  wet.  They  are  so  difficult  to  clean 
without  water  that  the  carters  may  well  be  excused  for  using  it, 
but  if  they  do  they  ought  carefully  to  dry  the  legs  afterwards. 
The  treatment  when  grease  is  established  must  be  founded  upon 
the  same  principle  as  in  chapped  heels.  The  skin  must  be  kept 
supple,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulated  to  a  healthy  action.  For 
the  former  purpose  glycerine  is  most  valuable,  being  far  more  effi< 
cacious  than  any  greasy  dressing,  such  as  we  were  obliged  to  employ 
before  the  discovery  of  this  substance.  In  all  the  stages  of  grease, 
this  latter  agent  may  bo  employed,  and  as  it  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  it  can  be  washed  off  and  renewed  as  often  as  it  may  be  desired. 
The  discharge  is  so  foul  and  irritating  that  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
removed  at  least  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  use  of  glycerine  is  that  it  so  greatly  assists  this 
cleansing  process  from  its  solubility  in  water.  In  addition  to  this 
emollient  plan,  some  stimulus  must  be  selected,  and  none  answers 
so  well  (in  all  stages  but  the  very  earliest)  as  chloride  of  zinc. 
When,  therefore,  the  heeb  are  in  that  state  that  it  is  almost  doubt- 
ful whether  the  disease  is  the  mere  chap  or  absolute  grease,  the 
treatment  recommended  for  the  former  may  be  tried,  but  should 
this  fail,  the  groom  should  at  once  proceed  to  cut  the  hair  of  the 
skin  which  is  diseased  as  short  as  possible.  Then  let  him  take 
some  soap  and  warm  water  and  gently  wash  the  parts  with  a  sponge 
till  the  skin  is  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  scab  or  scurf,  taking 
care  to  remove  every  particle  of  soap  by  well  rinsing  it.  Next  dry 
the  leg,  and  then  with  a  small  paint-brush  rub  gently  into  the  in- 
flamed parts  enough  of  the  following  lotion  to  damp  them,  but  not 
to  wet  them  thoroughly : — 

Take  of  Chloride  of  Zinc SOgrs. 

Water 1  pint.     Mix. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  apply  a  little  glycerine  over  the 
whole,  and  keep  the  parts  sufficiently  supple  with  it.  If  there  is 
much  discharge  the  cleansing  may  be  repeated  night  and  morning, 
followed  by  the  chloride  of  zinc,  but  in  most  cases  once  a  day  wUl 
be  sufficiently  often.  If  the  ulcerated  or  inflamed  skin  does  not 
put  on  a  healthy  appearance  in  a  few  days,  the  lotion  may  be  in* 
oreased  in  strength,  using  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  grains  to  the  pint, 
as  required ;  but  the  remedy  will  be  found  to  be  almost  a  specific,  ex- 
cept for  the  grapy  form,  if  properly  proportioned  in  strength.  When 
the  fungoid  growths  are  very  extensive,  nothing  but  their  removal, 
either  by  the  knife  or  by  the  actual  or  potential  cautery,  will  suffice. 
The  least  painful  plan  is  to  slice  them  off  to  a  level  with  the  skin 
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tad  ihen  juit  tonoh  the  bleeding  snrfaoe  wiUi  a  hot  irony  whieh 
irill  have  the  double  good  eflfeot  of  stopping  the  bleeding  and  in- 
duoing  a  healthy  action.  The  glycerine  may  tben  be  applied,  and 
next  day  the  leg  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  aa  for  ordinary 
grease  described  abore.  When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing, 
local  applications  may  core  it  for  a  time,  bat  either  it  will  return, 
or  there  will  be  some  other  organ  attacked,  unless  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  blood  is  attended  to.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
during  the  existence  of  grease  this  vital  fluid  is  called  upon  to 
supply  the  materials  for  the  secretion  which  is  constantly  going  on. 
Now  if  on  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  them  the  blood  stiU 
goes  on  obtaining  its  supplies  fVom  the  digestive  organs,  it  becomes 
overloaded,  a  state  of  plethora  is  established,  which  Nature  attempts 
to  relieve  in  some  one  or  other  of  her  established  modes  by  setting 
up  disease.  To  avoid  such  a  result  arsenic  may  be  given  internally, 
for  this  medicine  has  a  special  power  in  counteracting  this  ten- 
dency. How  it  acts  has  never  yet  been  made  out,  but  that  it  does 
exert  such  a  power  is  thoroughly  ascertained,  and  if  the  doses  are 
not  too  large  it  is  unattended  by  any  injurious  effect.  Indeed  for  a 
time  it  seems  to  act  as  as  a  tonic.  The  arsenic  should  be  given  in 
solution  and  with  the  food,  so  as  to  procure  its  absorption  into  the 
blood  without  weakening  the  stomach.  A  wine-glassful  of  liquor 
arsenicalis  (1)  oz.)  should  be  poured  over  the  com  twice  a  day^ 
and  continued  for  a  couple  of  months,  when  it  may  be  discontinued 
with  a  fair  hope  of  its  having  had  the  desired  effect  Should  the 
skin,  however,  look  inflamed,  a  second  course  of  it  may  be  giveu, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  if  it  is  given  with  the  corn  it  will  not  be 
followed  by  any  injurious  consequences. 


WABTS. 

Warts  are,  generally,  only  to  be  considered  as  eyesores ;  for, 
unless  they  appear  on  the  penis,  they  are  not  injurious  to  health ; 
nor  do  they  interfere  with  work  unless  they  happen  to  appear  on 
the  shoulders  beneath  the  collar  in  a  harness  horse,  which  is  very 
rare  indeed.  Thev  are,  doubtless,  very  unsightly,  and,  for  this 
reason,  it  is  often  desired  to  remove  them,  which  may  be  done  by 
first  picking  off  the  rough  outer  surface,  so  as  to  make  them  bleed, 
and  then  rubbing  in,  with  a  stiff  brush,  some  yellow  orpiment, 
wetted  with  a  little  water.  This  will  cause  considerable  inflam* 
mation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  wart  will  drop  off,  leaving  a  healthy 
sore,  which  soon  heals.  Sometimes  the  whole  wart  does  not  come 
away  on  the  first  application,  in  which  case  a  second  must  be 
made.     When  the  glans  penis  is  completely  covered  wit  h  waria, 
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Ae  best  plan  is  to  amputate  it,  aa  it  requires  the  greatest  cautioo 
and  tact  to  remove  them  by  arsenic  or  any  other  eaustio  withoul 
destroying,  also,  as  maob  oi  the  penis  aa  is  taken  away  by  the 
knife. 

CORNS. 

These  troublesome  results  of  bad  shoeing,  or  subsequent 
neglect  of  the  feet,  make  their  appearance  in  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
in  the  angle  formed  between  the  crust  and  the  bar  (see  fig.  20  (E), 
Chap.  XXVI.).  Where  the  foot  is  properly  prepared  for  the  shoe, 
and  the  smith  seats  the  heel  of  the  crust  and  the  bar  on  a 
level  surface,  no  corn  will  make  its  appearance  in  a  healthy  foot ; 
but  if  a  corn  has  previously  existed,  or  if  the  shoe  is  allowed  to 
press  upon  the  sole  at  E  Tsee  fig.  20,  Chap.  XXYI.),  the  delicate 
Dlood-vessels  of  the  sensible  sole  are  raptured,  and,  instead  of  se- 
creting a  sound  horn,  capable  of  bearing  the  slight  strain  upon  it 
which  is  required,  a  fungoid  growth  is  formed,  presenting  a  reddish 
appearance,  and  exquisitely  sensitive.  This  morbid  substance 
does  not  at  all  resemble  the  hard  corn  of  the  human  subject,  which 
is  a  thickened  secretion  of  cuticle,  but  it  bears  some  comparison 
with  the  soil  corns  that  form  so  often  between  the  toes,  and  give 
so  much  trouble  in  their  removal.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  growth  of 
a  semi-fungoid  character,  partly  made  up  of  granulations  and 
partly  of  horny  matter,  the  two  being  closely  united.  The  corn 
may  arise  from  improper  pressure  made  on  this  part  of  the  sensible 
sole,  either  directly  from  the  shoe,  or  indirectly  by  pressing  a  thin 
brittle  crust  inwards  upon  it.  Generally,  however,  it  is  met  with 
at  the  inner  heel,  from  the  shoe  being  overgrown  by  that  part  of 
the  foot  when  kept  on  too  long.  The  outer  nails  do  not  allow  it 
to  work  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  if  there  is  a  clip  on  the 
outer  quarter  this  is  rendered  still  more  improbable.  If,  there- 
fore, shoeing  is  properly  managed,  corns  may  always  be  prevented, 
and  we  shall  see  in  the  directions  for  shoeing,  at  Chap.  XXYI., 
how  this  is  to  be  managed.  At  present  I  have  to  consider  how 
they  are  to  be  relieved  or  cured  when  they  are  already  established. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  treating  corns  is  simply  to  cut 
them  out,  leaving  the  bar  and  heel  of  the  crust  full,  and  thus 
taking  all  pressure  off  them.  This  enables  the  horse  to  do  his  work 
for  about  ten  days,  but  then  the  shoe  must  be  removed,  and  the 
paring-out  repeated,  a  process  which  weakens  the  already  weak 
crust  by  making  additional  nail-holes  in  it.  The  shoe  at  the  same 
time  is  generally  '*  sprung,''  that  is,  it  is  so  bent  or  filed  that  the 
heel  does  not  fully  bear  upon  it;  but  this  does  not  last  many 
hour3,  and  is  of  little  real  utility.  The  plan  answers  well  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  fraudulent  sellers,  as  the  horse  runs  sound  for 
About  ten  days ;  and  when  he  fails,  and  on  taking  off  his  shoe  ha 
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is  diflooTored  to  have  a  corn,  it  la  impoesible  to  prove  that  it  ez« 
isted  at  tho  time  of  sale  by  any  evideuce  but  that  of  the  smith 
who  shod  him  previously  to  it  Excepting,  therefore,  in  veij 
slight  and  recent  coses,  in  which  it  will  sometimes  be  followed  by 
success,  this  plan  of  treatment  is  only  palliative,  and  what  is  worse, 
it  tends  to  increase  the  weakness  of  the  foot  and  consequent  ten- 
dency to  the  disease. 

For  the  curative  plan  we  must  do  something  more  than 
merely  take  the  pressure  off  the  sole;  the  bar  and  heel  of  the 
erust  must  also  be  relieved,  and  the  sensible  sole  must  be  stimu- 
lated, by  a  proper  application,  to  secrete  healthy  horn,  as  well  as 
by  pressure  on  the  ftOQ.  If  the  horse  is  to  be  rested,  this  can  be 
done  easily  enough  by  taking  off  his  shoes,  but  he  may  be  kept  at 
work  by  putting  on  a  bar-shoe,  and  cutting  down  the  bar  and  crust, 
BO  as  to  throw  all  the  pressure  off  them  upon  the  frog.  A  double 
purpose  is  effected  in  this  way.  First,  the  sensible  sole  is  relieved 
of  the  constant  pressure  which  the  crust  bears  upon  it  laterally  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  jar  on  the  frog,  communicated  tlirough  the  shoe, 
from  the  ground,  induces  a  healthy  action  in  the  foot,  and  the  sole 
has  a  greater  tendency  to  secrete  healthy  horn.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  all  horses  would  work  much  better,  and  keep  their 
feet  in  much  sounder  condition,  if  their  frogs  could  be  brought  into 
use,  without  being  guarded  as  they  are  by  the  ordinary  shoe.  This 
part  is  intended  by  nature  to  take  upon  itself  great  pressure ;  and 
if  it  has  not  its  natural  stimulus  it  becomes  weak  itself,  and,  more- 
over, it  does  not  stimulate  the  surrounding  parts  to  a  healthy  action, 
as  it  ought  to  do.  The  bar-shoe  is  inconvenient  fur  many  purposes, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  generally  applied }  but  as  a  curative  agent 
these  objections  are  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  then  it  will  be  found 
to  be  extremely  valuable,  not  only  in  relieving  the  diseased  part  (the 
com)  but  in  giving  a  healthy  action  to  its  seat,  the  sole.  The  smith 
should,  therefore,  pare  down  the  crust  at  the  heel,  so  that  when  the 
barnshoe  is  applied  it  will  allow  a  penny-piece  to  be  insinuated  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces.  With  this  the  horse  does  his  work  com- 
fortably on  the  road ;  and  in  process  of  time,  that  is,  in  two  or  thi  ec 
months,  the  heel  grows  up,  and  takes  its  own  share  of  pressure,  or 
a  part  of  it,  becoming  gradually  accustomed  to  the  amount  which  it 
will  have  to  bear  when  the  bar-shoe  is  discontinued.  In  thcmean 
time  a  little  of  the  following  lotion  may  be  applied  daily  to  the 
situation  of  the  corn  by  means  of  a  feather. 

Take  of  Chloride  of  Zinc 1  draohm. 

Water 6  oz. 

Qlycerine 2  os.      Mix. 

In  every  case,  the  bar-shoe  must  be  continued  until  the  heel  of  the 
erost  and  the  bar  giow  down  strongly;  and  then  a  icommon  shoe 
may  be  appUed. 
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SANDCRACK. 
In  the  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF   THE   FOOT,  at  page  291, 

it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  crust  is  composed  of  fibres,  runiiing  paral- 
lel to  each  other  id  a  direction  from  the  coronet  to  the  ground  sur- 
face. These  fibres  are  glued  together  firmly  in  a  sound  and  strong 
hoof;  but,  in  a  weak  one,  it  sometimes  happcus  that  the  gelatinous 
matter  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  then  the  fibres  scpurate. 
and  leave  a  crack  of  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  circum- 
stances. This,  called  a  sandcrack,  happens  at  the  thinnest  part, 
which  is  the  inner  quarter  in  the  fore  foot,  and  the  toe  in  the  hind. 
To  cure  it,  the  foot  must  be  rested,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  where 
the  crack  occurs,  which  in  the  fore  foot  may  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  a  barnshoe,  throwing  the  pressure  entirely  on  the  frog,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  last  section  on  corns,  and  taking  care  that  the  crust 
behind  tbe  crack  is  not  in  contact  with  the  shoe.  By  adopting 
this  plan,  I  have  succeeded  in  curing  sand-cracks  during  moderate 
work ;  but  if  it  happens  in  tbe  hind  foot,  complete  rest  must  be 
given,  as  the  toe  cannot  be  relieved  by  any  possible  contrivance. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  open  the  crack  slightly,  so  that 
any  grit  getting  into  it  shall  not  cause  its  further  expansion ;  and 
in  doing  this,  if  there  is  any  little  cellular  cavity,  it  should  be  ex- 
posed. If  the  orack  extends  to  the  coronet,  which  it  rarely  does, 
nothing  can  be  done  until  it  has  grown  out  for  at  least  half  {in 
inch  from  that  part,  when  the  point  of  a  hot  iron  may  be  applied 
to  the  angle  of  the  crack  for  a  second,  so  as  to  keep  out  water, 
which  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  fibres  to  split  by  the  capillary 
attraction  which  is  exercised.  The  burn  should  be  very  slight, 
and  should  not  be  carried  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  horn. 
A  fine  nail  should  then  be  driven  from  below  through  the  ci-ust, 
the  shoe  being  removed ;  and  when  brought  out  at  the  usual  place, 
should  be  left  projecting.  The  shoe  should  be  put  on,  and  the 
innermost  nail  also  lefl  projecting.  These  two  should  then  be 
firmly  bound  together  by  fine  wire,  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  of  the 
crack  together ;  and  the  foot  should  be  lefl  in  this  state  for  at  least 
a  month  or  five  weeks,  when  the  shoe  may  be  taken  off,  and  the 
operation  repeated.  This  is  far  better  than  binding  wire  or  twine 
round  the  whole  foot,  as  it  acts  more  completely  on  the  crack, 
without  confining  the  growth  of  the  remainder  of  the  foot.  Of 
coarse,  after  the  wire  is  twisted  on,  the  naib  must  be  clenched,  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  projection  than  usual ;  but  this  is  of  no  im- 
portance whatever.  In  cracks  of  the  hind  foot  the  nails  in  each 
quarter  will  keep  the  two  sides  from  separating,  but  the  horse  can. 

not  be  worked. 

FALSE  QUARTER. 

"^/HBN,  FROM  AN  ACCIDENT,  the  coronary  substance  is  perma- 
nently injured,  it  ceases  to  secrete  sound  horn,  and  a  s^^ipc  of  the 
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depobited,  nhioh  breaks  away  in  places,  and  the  frog  looks  ragged 
and  uneven,  with  a  greasy  surface,  smells  very  foul,  and  fwU  hot 
to  the  touch.  Here  the  treaJbiMnt  must  be  general  as  well  as  local 
A  dose  of  physic  should  be  given,  the  food  should  be  of  a  lea 
stimulating  quality,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  regular  exercise 
is  allowed  every  day.  The  stable  should  be  kept  cool,  and  of 
course  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness  both  of  the  foot  and 
the  litter.  As  to  local  remedies,  they  must  not  be  of  the  stimu- 
lating kind,  which  will  suit  the  thrush  from  decomposition,  or  thai 
presently  to  be  described.  The  foot  should  be  placed  in  a  bran 
poultice,  and  kept  in  it  for  some  days,  till  the  united  action  of  the 
local  and  general  treatment  have  reduced  the  inflammation.  After 
a  few  days  it  will  be  well  to  dress  the  frog  with  tar  ointment,  or 
the  poultice  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  causing  the  decom- 
position of  its  horny  covering,  and  indeed  it  is  seldom  that  this 
wet  application  should  be  employed  for  more  than  a  week.  Ailer 
this  time  has  elapsed,  all  the  good  to  be  derived  from  it  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  may  generally  be 
effected  by  attention  to  the  health,  and  dressing  the  frog  with  tar 
ointment.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  a  slight 
stimulus,  and  then  the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  will  be  found  to 
be  the  best. 

The  third  kind  of  thrush  occurs  in  contracted  feet,  and  is 
due  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sensi- 
ble frog,  produced  by  oyerwork,  aided  in  many  cases  by  neglect  in 
shoeing.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the  secretion  of  unsound  horn 
over  the  whole  foot,  sometimes  too  thick  and  hard,  and  at  others 
of  a  cellular  structure,  without  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  road.  The  horny  frog  generally  looks  shrunken  and  withered  \ 
and  in  its  cleft  there  is  a  foul  discharge,  on  wiping  which  out  a 
soft  spongy  matter  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  which  is  the  sensible 
frog  itself,  but  in  a  diseased  condition.  In  bad  cases,  the  sides  of 
the  horny  frog  have  separated,  and  even  the  toe  is  sometimes  defi 
cient  of  its  covering ;  but  generally  the  born  has  only  disappeared 
in  patches,  and  there  are  ragged  portions  remaining.  The  disease 
here  is  of  too  chronic  a  nature  to  be  easily  cured,  and  if  there  is 
much  disorganization  of  the  laminaa  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
effect  a  perfect  cure.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clear  away 
all  the  ragged  portions  of  horn,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reach  the  senm- 
ble  frog.  Some  tow  is  then  to  be  smeared  with  the  following  oinl^ 
ment  • — 

Take  of  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury    ....     !  drachm. 

Zinc  Ointment •     1  os. 

Creosote t  drops.     Mix. 

and  pressed  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  where  it  can  best  be  retained 
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by  a  bar-shoe  lightly  tacked  on,  and  in  this  case  taking  its  bearing 
OD  the  heels  and  not  on  the  frog.  Sometimes  a  wash  answers 
better  than  a  greasy  application,  and  then  a  strong  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  zinc  may  be  employed,  about  six  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  Tow  dipped  in  this  may  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as 
with  the  ointment,  and  either  one  or  the  other  should  be  re-ap- 
pliod  every  day.  As  the  new  horn  grows,  it  must  be  kept  supple 
by  tar  ointment,  and  until  it  is  fully  developed  the  bar-shoe  should 
be  kept  on,  applying  some  degree  of  pressure  by  means  of  the  tow, 
which  should  be  stuffed  in  so  as  to  compress  the  frog,  beginning 
with  very  light  pressure,  and,  as  the  horn  increases  in  substance, 
augmenting  it  in  proportion.  By  attention  to  these  directions  a 
thrush  of  this  kind  may  be  cured,  if  the  foot  is  not  damaged 
throughout,  and  even  the  frog  may  be  restored  to  a  comparative 
state  of  health. 

CANKER. 

Canker  is  generally  an  extension  of  the  third  form  of  thrush, 
the  ulceration  spreading  to  the  sensible  sole,  and  afterwards  to  the 
coffin-bone  itself.  At  first  the  ulcerated  surface  is  concealed  by  the 
old  horn,  but  gradually  this  breaks  away,  and  then  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  may  be  seen.  A  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sole  and  the 
frog  may  be  in  a  state  of  ulceration,  generally  depending  upon  the 
time  during  which  the  disease  has  been  in  exbtence,  and  tne  care 
which  has  been  taken  of  it,  or  the  reverse.  The  only  treatment  to 
be  adopted  is  the  careful  remoyal  of  every  loose  piece  of  horn,  so 
as  to  expose  the  unsound  surface  to  the  action  of  remedies,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  poisoning  it  by  the  decomposing  horn,  which 
has  a  most  irritating  effect.  The  sulphate  of  copper,  and  chloride 
of  zinc,  are  the  best  applications,  and  they  must  be  used  in  full 
strength.  These  cases,  however,  require  an  experienced  eye  to 
enable  the  prescriber  to  judge  of  the  proper  amount  of  caustic  re- 
quired; and  beyond  suggesting  the  kind  of  remedy  required,  no 
good  can  be  done  by  written  prescriptions.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian,  it  will  be  better  to  begin  by 
using  a  mild  caustic,  and  then  increase  the  strength  as  it  is  found 
to  bo  wanted.  Pitch  ointment  forms  the  best  greasy  application  to 
the  adjacent  sound  sur&ces  to  protect  them  from  the  irritation  of 
the  discharge. 

LAMINITIS. 
{Founder  or  Feoer  of  the  Fstt,) 

1*HB  TERM  LASiiNiTis  is  now  familiar  with  every  one  at  all  ao- 
eustomed  to  horses,  though  it  has  not  long  been  introduced  intc 
the  vocabulary  of  the  professional  man.  The  disease,  howeyer, 
has  been  recognised  for  many  years  under  the  terms  *' founder" 
and  ^'  fe^^er  of  the  feet.''     It  consists  in  an  inflammation  (which 
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maj  be  acute  oi  chronic)  of  the  parts  between  the  crast  or  waD 
and  tha  pedal  booe,  including  the  lamitiSd,  whence  the  name  hj 
which  it  ia  now  distinguished.  These  parts  are  supplied  with  a 
profusion  of  blood-vessels  (see  page  294),  and  when  inflammation 
is  set  up  in  them,  the  progress  which  it  makes  is  rapid,  and  the 
constitutional  disturbance  is  unusually  great,  owing  probably  tc 
the  want  of  spaoe  for  the  swelling  which  accompanies  all  inflamma- 
tions, and  especially  of  vascular  substances.  The  cav$e$  are  either, 
Ist.  Localization  of  fever,  whence  the  name  "  fever  in  the  feet." 
2d.  The  mechanical  irritation  of  hard  roads  upon  feet  not  accus- 
tomed to  them ',  and  3d.  Long  confinement  in  a  standing  poeitioo 
on  board  ship.  When  it  is  recollected  that  in  our  system  of  shoe- 
ing, the  laminsB  are  made  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
in  consequence  of  the  shoe  being  in  ctmtact  with  the  crust  only,  it 
can  only  occasion  surprise  that  this  disease  is  not  more  frequent. 
Nature  framed  the  horse's  foot  so  that  an  elastic  pad  should  inter- 
pose between  its  back  parts  and  the  ground,  intending  that  the 
edge  of  the  crust  should  take  its  share,  but  not  ail  of  the  weight. 
The  laminsa  are  therefore  called  upon  to  do  far  more  than  their 
structure  is  designed  for,  and  when  there  is  the  slightest  weakness 
or  tendency  te  inflammation,  they  are  sure  to  suffer.  Acute  lami- 
nitis  is  not  very  often  met  with,  because  horsemeu  are  aware  of 
the  risks  they  run,  and  teke  their  measures  accordingly;  but  the 
chronic  form  is  common  enough,  and  hundreds  of  horses  are  more 
or  less  lame  from  thb  cause.  Too  often  it  is  not  suspected  until 
irreparable  mischief  is  done,  the  elasticity  of  the  laminn  being  de- 
stroyed, and  the  foot  having  assumed  a  shape  which  utterly  unfits 
it  for  bearing  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  upon  hard  roads.  When 
the  disease  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  the  elastic  substances 
between  the  laminso  and  the  pedal  bone,  as  well  as  the  fine  horny 
lamellsD  between  them  and  the  crust,  lose  the  property  of  extension; 
and  the  horn  of  the  crust  is  secreted  by  nature  of  a  more  spon^ 
character,  and  much  thicker  iu  substence,  than  in  health.  On 
making  a  section  of  such  a  foob,  tlic  arrangement  of  parts  will  be 
«uch  as  is  here  delineated  in  fig.  19,  in  whish  1  is  the  os  suffraginis. 
2,  the  OS  coronsd,  and  3,  the  pedal  bone,  with  its  anterior  surface 
separated  from  that  of  the  crust  (7)  by  a  wide  space  occupied  by 
spongy  matter.  Here  the  toe  of  the  pedal  bone  projects  into  the 
sole  and  renders  it  convex,  instead  of  being  concave,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  lower  surface  of  the  pedal  bone. 

The  laminifi  and  elastic  substances  between  them  and  their 
3ontiguous  structures  no  longer  suspend  the  pedal  bone  to  the 
arust,  but  the  weight  falls  partly  upon  the  sole  by  means  of  the 
toe  of  the  pedal  bone,  and  partly  on  the  frog,  which  descends  so 
low  that  in  spite  of  the  thickness  of  the  shoe  it  touches  the  fo^ouud 


niia  descent  of  the  fVog  is  a  vtrj 
marked  t'eatnre  id  laminitb,  and 
wheDflrer  it  is  mpparent  tliat  dis- 
ease may  be  SHSpeeted. 

But  to  produok  bdoh  a 
uarkxd  alteration  of  form 
u  is  hare  delineated  and  de- 
scribed takea  a  lone  time,  and 
even  then  it  is  onlj  in  a  few 
oases  that  the  disease  reaches  to 
this  stage.  It  will,  thjcrefore,  be 
neoessarf  to  trace  its  progress  from 
thfiooanBenoement,  and  the  effects 
whioh  are  exhibited  as  It  goes  on, 

WilKK  AiCUTS  LAHINITIS  SKTe 

LN,  there  is  a  oonsidemble  amouDt  I 
of  fever,   indicated   by  a  rapid  ,  ^^ 
puls6,  usaallj  full  sod  hard,  sod  i!  <ta  « 
hurried  respiratioa.     There  is  a  J;  );S;,;i;;°i«^ 
geDeral  look  of  restlessaees  from  ^  ^°t- 
pain,  the  horee  stsmpiog  geatl;  t.  waiivavi^MijiuetaMl. 
with    kie    feet,    and    coasteatl; 

lying  down  and  then  gettJog  up  again.  When,  as  usuallj  happens, 
tiie  fora  feet  only  sre  affected,  the  hind  feet  are  brought  under  the 
body  to  bear  as  maoh  weight  as  possible,  sod  the  fore  feet  are  se 
oarried  forwards  that  the  heels  sapport  the  legs  rather  tk&n  the 
toes.  On  examining  the  feet,  there  is  great  reluctance  to  allow 
one  to  be  picked  np,  on  acoouat  nf  the  necessity  whioh  is  thrown 
DDOB  the  other  of  Caking  tbe  whole  weight  of  the  fore  anarter. 
Tbe  ooronet  and  hoof  feel  very  bol,  and,  when  wetted,  may  De  sees 
to  steam  very  perceptibly.  If  this  itale  of  things  is  not  speedily 
stopped,  the  laminse  cease  to  tecret«  born,  and  the  ooaaeetion  be- 
tween them  aod  the  hoof  ceases,  causing  Uie  latter  to  separate,  and 
the  sensible  parts  to  be  exposed,  oovered  with  a  thio  scaly  horn. 
This  has  bappeaed  in  many  oasee  which  bare  afWwards  secreted 
sew  hoofi ;  but  the  horn  is  not  so  strong  and  usefnl  as  before,  and  ■ 
horse  with  such  feet  is  not  fit  for  hsrd  work  on  the  road.  If  propel 
treatment  is  adopted,  the  inflammatioD  either  subsides  entirely, 
leaving  no  mischief  behind  it,  or  there  is  a  ohronic  iBSammation 
lefl  wnicb  induces  the  alteratioes  of  structure  which  have  been 
alladed  to.  The  treatment  should  be  by  first  removing  the  shoes, 
Kod  then,  after  paring  down  the  sole  so  as  to  allow  of  the  expaasioi 
of  the  sensible  parts,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  from  tM 
toe,  making  sure  that  a  vessel  of  sufficient  slie  is  opened  to  prodnes 
a  strong  shock  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the 
iucal  affection.     If  the  blood  does  not  flow  freely,  tiw  foot  may  be 
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placed  in  a  pail  of  warm  water,  but  when  the  operation  is  proper! j 
performed  there  is  never  an^  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  quantity 
of  blood  which  may  be  required.  Next  tack  the  shoea  on  lightly 
again,  and  then  give  a  smart  dose  of  physio,  or  else,  what  is  per- 
haps a  better  plan,  give  the  following: — 

Take  of  Barbadoes  Aloes 

Tartar  Emetic,  of  eadi  ...••.•    1  dradmi. 

Powdered  Digitalis }  drachm. 

Sjmp  enough  to  form  a  ball, 

which  should  be  given  every  six  hours,  until  the  bowels  act,  whcu 
the  other  materials  may  be  continued  without  the  aloes.  The  feet 
should  be  kept  constantly  wet  and  cool  by  tying  a  piece  of  felt  oi 
flannel  around  each  pastern,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  over  the  hoof, 
when  it  is  to  be  continually  wetted.  If  the  inflammation  is  not 
abated  next  day,  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated,  and  it  will  be  well 
hhn  to  act  on  the  kidneys  by  adding  two  or  three  drachms  of  nitre 
to  the  tartar  emetic  and  digitalis. 

Ghbonio  laminitis  is  generally  first  shown  by  a  slight  soreness 
or  lameness,  generally  appearing  in  both  fore  feet,  and,  therefore, 
being  oflen  overlooked  by  casual  observers.  In  coming  in  iroDL 
work  the  coronets  feel  warmer  than  natural ;  but  this  goes  off  dur- 
ing the  night,  and,  for  a  time,  no  great  fears  are  entertained  of  the 
feet  recovering  their  former  condition,  the  blame  being,  perhaps, 
laid  upon  the  shoe.  In  a  month  or  two,  however,  the  smith  (who 
has,  perhaps,  been  ordered  to  take  off  the  shoes  two  or  three  times, 
by  which  the  injury  is  increased)  finds  that  his  nails  do  not  hold, 
and  the  quarters  break  away ;  while  the  action  of  the  horse  be- 
comes more  shambling  every  day,  and  he  cannot  make  a  sound  trot 
on  any  hard  road,  etpecialfy  with  a  weight  on  his  back.  In  many 
cases  a  horse  with  chronic  laminitis  can  run  in  hand  sound  enough 
for  an  ordinary  observer ;  but  when  the  extra  weight  of  a  rider  is 
placed  on  hrm  the  feet  cannot  bear  the  pain,  and  the  gait  is  sham- 
bling in  the  extreme.  Such  animals  have  a  strong  propensity  to 
save  their  toes,  and  prefer  (if  their  shoulders  will  allow  it)  bring- 
ing their  heels  to  the  ground  first,  so  that,  although  their  action  is 
excessively  low  and  shambling,  they  seldom  fall.  An  experienced 
horseman  at  once  detects  this  peculiar  style  of  going,  and  con- 
demns its  possessor  for  laminitis.  Indeed,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a 
rule,  that  wherever  the  heel  is  put  carefully  down  upon  the  ground 
with  low  action^  the  foot  is  the  subject  of  laminitis  to  some  extent. 
When  the  heel  is  naturally  brought  to  the  ground  first,  the  knee 
is  well  bent,  and  the  foot  is  raised  high  in  the  air ;  but  in  process 
of  time  work  tells  on  it,  the  laminaa  become  infiamed,  and  then  the 
action  is  reduced  in  height,  and  the  feet  are  moved  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  foundered  horses,  including  those  which  before  they 
were  foundered  perhaps  exhibited  '^  toe  action,"  or,  at  all  events. 
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a  level  &U  of  the  foot.  This  state  of  disease  ought  to  be  well 
studied,  and  compared  with  the  remarks  on  sound  action  at  page 
82  ei  $eq.j  which  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain.  The  fool 
itself  is  changed  in  form,  and  the  toe  and  sole  have  more  or  leas 
altered  their  relations,  as  explained  already.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  large  space  or  cavity  between  the  outer  surface  and  the  inner, 
shown  at  7,  fig.  19,  page  405.  This  hollow  in  the  crust  is  more  or 
less  cellular,  and  the  disease  is  called  a  "  seedy  toe,"  but  for  what 
reason  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The  sole,  moreover,  is  always  either 
flatter  than  natural  or  absolutely  convex,  and  its  horn  is  brittle  and 
spongy,  constituting  what  is  termed  the  *<  pumiced  foot."  The 
frog  is  generally  large  and  spongy ;  and  on  placing  a  straight-edge 
across  the  shoe,  from  heel  to  heel,  it  is  found  to  touch  that  part, 
or  nearly  so,  indicating  that  the  relations  between  it  and  the  crust, 
as  well  as  the  sole,  are  altogether  changed  from  a  natural  state. 
The  laminse  are  no  longer  slings  for  the  foot,  but  the  whole  pres- 
sure is  taken  by  the  parts  lying  beneath  the  pedal  or  coffin  bone 
and  the  navicular  bone.  Such  being  the  symptomt,  the  next  thing 
is  to  consider  what  can  be  done.  If  the  disease  is  of  long  stand- 
ing, little  hope  can  be  given  of  a  perfect  recovery.  The  shape  of 
the  external  parts  may  be  partially  restored,  but  the  internal  deli- 
cate structures  no  longer  have  the  power  of  performing  their  offices ; 
and  the  elastic  action  of  the  horse  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  laminitis  can  seldom  be  restored  on  hard  ground.  After  proper 
treatment,  he  may,  and  generally  does,  go  on  turf  well ;  but  either 
on  hard  ground  or  on  plough  (on  the  latter  of  which,  though  soft 
enough  for  the  laminsa,  the  sole  has  to  bear  considerable  pressure) 
he  is  dreadfully  sore  and  lame.  This  is  shown  afler  all  inflamma- 
tion has  ceased,  the  foot  being  as  cool  as  possible,  and  sometimes 
exhibiting  very  slight  evidences  of  previous  mischief. 

In  treating  such  cases,  if  there  is  no  heat  or  other  sign  of  in- 
flammation, bleeding  and  similar  lowering  measures  will  be  of  no 
avail.  They  may  be  required  soon  enough,  it  is  true,  for  a  foun- 
dered foot  is  always  in  danger  of  inflammation  when  battered; 
but  until  symptoms  of  this  kind  of  mischief  are  exhibited  it  is 
better  to  avoid  all  depletory  measures.  At  the  same  time,  every- 
thing which  will  tend  to  keep  off  increased  action  should  be 
avoided ;  the  horse  should  be  fed  on  the  least  heating  food  which 
will  serve  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  intended,  iind  his  stable 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Beans  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  the  possessor  of  feet  with  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
founder ;  and  no  more  oats  should  be  used  than  are  necessary  for 
the  condition  required.  For  horses  at  slow  work,  bran  mashes 
and  nitre,  with  small  doses  occasionally  of  physic,  will  serve  to 
keep  down  the  tendency  to  inflammation,  and  by  their  use,  joined 
to  cold  applications  a/^  yxyrk  (they  are  of  no  use  at  other  timeM\ 
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and  a  r^ool  stable,  the  horae  may  be  enabled  to  do  taoderatelj  fajH 
work.  If  the  frog  is  not  rerj  prominent,  a  leather  sole,  put  on 
in  the  usual  way,  will  sare  the  Jar,  and  in  some  measnre  supply 
the  place  of  the  natural  elastic  tissue,  destroyed  in  this  diseaee. 
Usually,  howerer,  it  only  adds  to  the  mischief  by  increasing  the 
pressure  on  the  frog,  an4  then  the  leather  must  be  introduced 
between  the  foot  and  the  shoe,  but  cut  to  the  same  shape  as  the 
latter,  so  as  not  at  all  to  bear  on  the  frog.  Many  horses  with  slight 
traces  of  laminitis  can  work  for  years  with  leather  applied  in  this 
way,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  useful  mode  of  treating 
this  disease  when  exhibited  in  a  mild  form.  Sometimes  by  throw* 
ing  a  horse  by  fior  six  months,  taking  off  his  shoes,  and  blistering 
his  coronets  two  or  three  times,  a  great  deal  of  good  may  be  done, 
but  he  must  be  put  to  stand  on  tan  or  sawdust  during  the  whole 
time,  and  never  allowed  to  go  on  hard  ground,  ereo  for  half  a  mile 
at  a  walking  pace.  By  this  plan,  and  by  very  careful  and  gradual 
increase  of  exercise  at  the  end  of  that  time,  1  hare  succeeded  in 
restoring  an  elastic  condition  of  the  foot ;  but  I  hare  never  known 
one  so  patched  up  bear  hard  work,  and  I  should  never  advise  the 
risk  incurred  by  submitting  him  to  it.  Hunting  and  racing,  or, 
indeed,  any  kind  of  work  on  soft  ground,  will  do  no  harm ;  bat 
battering  on  the  roads,  especially  without  leather,  applied  as  abore 
described,  is  sure  to  bring  back  the  inflammation. 

THE  SEEDT  TOX. 

This  term  is  so  generally  employed  among  horsemen,  that 
though  the  state  which  it  describes  is  one  of  the  ordinary  con* 
sequences  of  laminitis,  I  prefer  to  give  it  a  distinct  section.  I 
have  already  described  its  nature  in  the  preceding  pi^,  and  have 
only  now  to  allude  to  its  treatment.  This  may  generally  be  ao 
conducted  as  to  restore  the  shape  of  the  foot,  if  the  inflammation 
has  not  lowered  the  toe  of  the  pedal  bone,  as  shown  at  fig.  1 ;  for 
if  this  has  taken  place,  although  it  b  perhaps  possible  to  get  rid 
of  the  cavities  in  the  horn,  the  relative  positions  of  the  bony  parta 
cannot  be  changed.  When,  however,  as  is  often  the  ease,  a 
moderately  small  hollow  has  been  formed  between  the  layers  cf 
the  wall,  and  the  foot  retains  a  tolerably  healthy  shape,  by  cutting 
away  all  the  external  homy  walls,  exposing  the  parts  in  contact 
with  the  laminoB,  and  resting  the  horse  in  a  loose  box,  the  secret- 
ing surface  will  form  a  new  wall,  without  any  spongy  texture,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  if  the  coronary  band  is  con* 
stantly  stimulated  by  external  applications.  To  effect  this,  the 
horse  should  be  put  to  stand  on  red  deal  sawdust,  without  shoes ; 
and  his  coronets,  after  being  gently  stimulated  by  a  mild  liquid 
blister,  ehould  be  kept  dressed  with  tar  ointment,  which  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  horn.     It  is  seldmn,  ho«< 
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srer,  that  a  foot  which  has  been  thus  treated  is  fuffictently  Bound 
to  bear  hard  work. 

CONTRACTION  OF  THB  FOOT. 

This  reputed  disease  has  been  long  the  bugbeat  of  the  horse* 
master  ]  but  it  is  now  discovered  to  beti  complete  mistake.  Some 
of  the  most  contracted  feet  in  point  of  width  are  particularly  free 
fVom  all  risk  of  disease,  and  on  the  other  hand  many  open  ones 
are  as  liable  to  it.  The  donkey,  whose  heels  are  shaped  exactly 
like  those  of  the  contracted  horse's  foot,  is  so  seldom  lame,  that 
few  can  recall  haying  seen  one  in  that  condition,  and,  therefore, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  one  would  be  led  to  doubt  that  this  shape 
renders  the  horse  prone  to  lameness.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
true  that  in  the  disease  which  will  next  be  investigated,  the  frog 
withers  and  contracts,  and  the  heels  are  thereby  drawn  in ;  but 
here  the  contraction  is  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause  of  disease, 
and  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  a  disease  in  itself.  Bad 
shoeing  will  do  much  to  cause  either  laminitis  or  navicular  disease, 
and  it  will  certainly  produce  oorns  and  inverted  heels,  but  it  will 
not  waste  the  irog.  or  induce  that  condition  of  the  foot  where  the 
sole  is  arched  so  high  that  the  frog  does  not  touch  the  ground 
when  the  shoe  is  off.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  only  be  brought 
on  either  by  thrush  or  navicular  disease,  and  is  never  the  result 
of  the  mechanical  mismanagement  of  the  foot,  to  which  what  used 
lo  be  called  contraction  was  generally  attributed.  All  sorts  of 
plans  have  been  suggested  for  expanding  the  heels  and  for  allow- 
ing them  to  expand ;  but  the  real  truth  is  that  so  long  as  the  frog  is 
sound  and  the  parts  above  it,  allowing  the  proper  amount  of  pres- 
sure to  be  communicated  to  the  sole,  bars  and  heel  of  the  crust, 
these  latter  divisions  of  the  foot  have  no  room  to  eon  tract,  and  of 
a  certainty  they  never  do. 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE. 

This  formidable  disease,  called  also  the  navicular  joint 
lamenen^  and  naviadarthritit,  is  the  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  good-looking  strong  foot,  just  as  the  open  flut  one 
18  prone  to  laminitis,  and  is  rarely  subject  to  disease  in  the  navieu* 
br  joint.  The  reason  of  this  immunity  on  the  one  hand,  and  (he 
contrary  on  tho  other,  is  this.  The  open  foot,  with  a  large  spongy 
ftog,  exposes  the  navicular  bone  and  the  parts  in  contact  with  it 
to  constant  pressure  in  the  stable,  so  that  these  parts  are  alwayt 
prepared  for  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concave  sole  and  well- 
formed  frog  are  raised  from  the  ground  by  our  unfortunate  mode 
of  shoeing,  and  when  the  whole  foot  is  exposed  to  injury  from  bat- 
tering, and  in  addition  the  tendon  which  plays  over  the  navicolar 
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cone  presses  it  tgainst  the  oe  coronee,  the  unpreiiared  state  in 
which  this  part  is  allowed  to  remain  is  sure  to  produce  inflamma- 
tion, if  the  work  is  carried  far  enough.  Thus  in  each  case  the 
weak  part  suffers,  hut  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  the  foot 
with  an  arched  sole  contracts  kminitis,  and  the  flat  one  is  attacked 
hy  naTicular  disease;  the 'exceptions,  however,  are  so  few  that 
they  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  calculation,  and  from  the  shape  of 
the  foot  alone  it  may  almost  inyariably  be  pronounced,  when  a 
horse  is  known  to  be  subject  to  chronic  lameness,  whether  its  seat 
is  in  the  laminae  or  in  the  nayicular  joint. 

When  a  foot  is  examined  AFrsR  death  which  is  known  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  navicular  disease,  the  parts  implicated 
are  invariably  either  the  navicular  bone,  or  the  soft  parts  in  con- 
tact with  it,  or  often  all  together.  Most  frequently  on  dividing 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  perforans  and  turning  it  down  so  as  to 
expose  the  back  of  the  joint  between  the  navicular  and  coronal 
bones,  that  part  will  be  greatly  thickened  and  inflamed,  the  tendon 
being  oflen  adherent  to  it.  In  the  healthy  condition  there  ought 
to  be  no  adhesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  to  any  part  of  the 
navicular  bone  but  its  postero-inferior  edge,  to  which  the  tendon 
is  fixed  by  some  few  fibres,  the  bulk  passing  on  to  be  inserted  in 
the  OS  pedis.  The  posterior  face  of  the  navicular  bone  should  be 
beautifully  smooth,  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane  which  forms 
a  lubricating  sac  for  it  to  play  upon,  and  thus  take  off*  the  friction 
between  the  tendon  and  the  bone.  Such  is  nature's  provision 
againat  mischief  in  this  delicate  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  footy 
which  she  keeps  in  order  by  the  constant  supply  of  synovia  or 
joint  oil.  But  when  the  sac  is  not  stimulated  to  a  healthy  action 
by  the  pressure  of  the  frog  below  it  in  doors  and  out,  synovia  is 
no  longer  secreted  in  proper  quantity,  and  as  soon  as  the  horse  is 
put  to  hard  work  inflammation  takes  place  for  want  of  it.  The 
result  is  some  one  of  the  consequences  of  inflamed  joints.  Either 
ulceration  takes  place  in  the  postero-inferior  surface,  where  the 
tendon  glides  over  it,  sometimes  ending  in  caries  of  the  bone  itself; 
or  adhesion  takes  place  without  ulceration  of  the  tendon  with  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  or  there  are  small  exostoses  thrown  out,  or 
lastly  there  is  simple  inflammation  without  either  adhesion  or 
olceration,  and  in  this  stage  the  disease  is  amenable  to  treatment 
without  leaving  any  trace  behind. 

The  gyniptoms  of  navicular  disease  are  the  same,  whether  the 
mischief  has  extended  to  ulceration  or  not;  but  the  history  will 
guide  us  in  ascertaining  how  far  it  has  gone.  Of  course  they  vary 
in  degree,  for  there  may  be  only  a  slight  extent  of  ulceration,  or  a 
high  degree  of  sin* pie  inflammation  ;  but  in  the  former  case  the 
lameness  will  not  be  so  marked  as  in  the  latter,  though  the  prospect 
of  recovery  will  be  much  less     There  is  always  more  or  less  lame^ 
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aofls;  but,  in  ooDsequenoe  of  its  affecting  both  feet,  it  is  not  so 
marked  to  the  careless  observer  as  in  some  much  more  trivial  cases 
where  only  one  is  diseased.  The  distinguishing  sign,  though  not 
absolutely  infallible,  is  the  pointing  of  the  toe,  and  a  peculiar 
rounding  forward  of  the  fetlock  joint,  so  as  to  relieve  the  navicular 
bone  of  any  weight.  In  laminitis,  the  object  of  the  sufferer  is  to 
relieve  all  pressure  as  much  as  possible,  by  bringing  the  hind  legs 
under  the  body,  and  by  bearing  the  weight  of  the  tore  quarter  on 
the  heels.  Here,  the  reverse  of  the  latter  attitude  is  observed — 
the  heels  are  not  allowed  to  take  any  pressure,  and  the  toes  alone 
are  placed  at  all  firmly  on  the  ground.  This  is  marked  in  the 
stable  by  the  pointing  of  the  toe  (in  each  foot  alternately,  if  both 
are  diseased,  but  in  the  one  only,  if  they  are  not  both  affected). 
Out  of  doors,  the  toes  dig  into  the  ground,  the  heel  never  being 
brought  firmly  down,  and  frequent  stumbles  mark  the  difference 
between  this  species  of  lameness  and  laminitis.  The  subject  of 
navicular  disease  generally  walks  sound ;  but  the  moment  he  is 
trotted,  he  goes  as  if  his  legs  were  tied  together,  his  stride  being 
shortened  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  without  exhibiting  the  pe- 
culiar fumbling  gait  of  the  foundered  animal.  As  in  his  caso,  soft 
ground  suits  him,  and  he  has  no  fear  of  plough,  because  his  sole 
is  hard  and  unyielding.  Many  tolerably  confinned  cases  of  navicu- 
lar disease  may,  therefore,  be  hunted,  except  when  the  ground  is 
hard,  supposing,  of  course,  that  they  are  kept  off  the  road ;  but  no 
plan  of  management  will  enable  them  to  bear  the  jars  incidental  to 
narness-work  or  hacking.  When  one  foot  only  is  the  subject  of  na- 
vicular disease,  it  often  happens  that  it  is  smaller  altogether  than  the 
other ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  a  cause 
or  a  consequence  of  inflammation.  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that 
many  horses  are  met  with,  still  perfectly  free  from  lameness,  in 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  size  in  their  fore  feev;  but  whether 
or  no  these  are  afterwards  invariably  the  subjects  of  navicular  dis- 
eai»B,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  is,  however,  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  founded  on  experience,  that  when  this  variation  exists, 
navicular  disease  is  extremely  likely  to  attack  the  smaller  foot,  if 
it  is  not  already  there;  and  for  this  reason,  horses  with  such  feet 
are  generally  avoided  by  the  intending  purchaser. 

The  treatment  of  navicular  disease,  as  before  remarked,  is  only 
successful  in  the  early  stage,  before  either  ulceration  or  adhesion 
has  taken  place.  If  a  horse  with  strong  concave  soles  suddenly 
becomes  lame,  points  his  toe,  and  shows  other  signs  that  his  navicu- 
lar bone  is  inflamed,  he  should  be  treated  in  the  usual  way  suited 
to  inflammation,  and  at  the  same  time  liberty  should  be  given  to 
the  vajsular  tissues  to  expand,  by  reducing  the  substance  of  the 
horn.  Bleeding  at  the  toe  has  the  double  good  effect  of  abstract- 
ing blood,  and  at  the  same  time  weakening  the  sole,  so  (is  to  allow 
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of  t^e  expaDsion  which  is  desired.    The  operation  should,  there* 
fore,  at  ODce  be  performed ;  at  the  same  time,  the  ^  hole  sole  may 
be  reduced  in  thickness,  and  the  heels  lowered  in  proportion.    The 
foot  should  then  (after  the  shoe  is  tacked  on)  be  placed  in  a  ooM 
bran  poultice,  which  will  soften  the  horn ;  and  the  system  should 
be  reduced  by  the  exhibition  of  the  medicines  recommended  undei 
Laminitis,  at  page  406.     Next  day,  if  ^e  pulse  oontiDues  high, 
more  blood  may  be  taken ;  but,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  better  at 
once  to  insert  a  selon  in  the  froe  (see  Operations,  Chap.  XX  V.), 
and  trust  to  this  ibr  relieving  the  chronic  inflammation  remaining, 
by  its  counter-irrit&uon.     But  when  the  disease  itself  is  mastered, 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  injunous  effects 
which  are  so  apt  to  follow.     The  horse  contracts  a  habit  of  step- 
ping OD  his  toes,  to  prevent  hurting  his  navicular  structure? ;  and 
hence  the  frog  is  not  used,  the  heeu  of  the  crust  and  the  burs  are 
not  strained,  and  there  being  no  stimulus  to  the  soft  parts  which 
secrete  them,  they  waste  and  contract  tn  site.     If  the  human  hand 
is  allowed  to  lie  idle,  the  palm  and  the  insides  of  the  fingers  are 
covered  with  a  delicate  cuticle,  which  aifords  so  poor  a  protection 
to  the  cutis,  that,  on  using  it  with  any  kind  of  hard  work,  it  actu- 
ally separates,  and  leaves  an  exposed  surface,  which  speiedily  in- 
flames.    But  by  gradually  exposing  the  same  hand  to  pressure,  a 
thickened  and  tougher  cuticle  is  secreted ;  and  this  will  bear  any 
moderate  amount  of  pressure  or  friction  wi^out  injury.     Never- 
theless, even  the  hand  so  prepared  must  be  continually  stimulated 
by  work,  or  the  skin  returns  to  its  original  delicate  state,  and  is 
then  exposed  to  the  same  ri^  of  injury  as  before.     So  it  is  with 
the  horse's  foot,  even  in  a  state  of  health ;  but  this  is  far  more 
marked  after  an  attack  of  disease.     The  tendency  then  is  to  pro- 
duce the  natural  horny  growths  of  a  smaller  substance  than  before; 
and  if  the  secreting  surfaces  are  not  stimulated  by  pressure,  they 
become  doubly  idle,  and  the  frog,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts  be- 
neath the  navicular  bone,  shows  a  wasted  and  shrivelled  appearance. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  iJkeae  ill  consequences,  the  horse  should  be 
placed,  for  two  or  three  hours  daily,  on  a  bed  of  wet  clay,  which 
Will  allow  the  shoe  to  sink  into  it,  but  will  yet  be  tenacious  enough 
to  make  firm  and  steady  pressure  on  the  frog,  while  its  low  tem- 
perature will  keep  down  inflammation.     No  plan  is  of  so  much  ser- 
vice in  producing  what  is  called  expansion  of  the  heels  and  growth 
of  the  frog  as  this ;  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  from  the  clay 
mechanically  pressing  the  heels  out,  but  from  the  stimulus  of  iti 
pressure  causing  the  soft  parts  to  secrete  more  horn,  and  of  a 
sounder  quality  than  before. 

Should  these  remedies  fail  in  restoring  the  foot  affected 
with  navicular  disease  to  a  healthy  state,  recourse  can  only  be  had 
to  the  operation  of  neurotomy,  which  is  perfectly  <>.fficacious  in  re> 
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taioving  tbe  lameness;  and  if  there  is  do  ulceration,  atd  merely  an 
adhesion  of  the  tendon  to  the  bone,  it  will,  by  causing  the  hor^  tc 
step  more  on  his  heels,  effect  an  absolute  improvement  in  the  shape 
of  the  foot,  and  hence  it  has  sometimes  been  considered  to  haye 
produced  a  cure.  Where,  howeyer,  there  is  caries  of  the  bone, 
or  even  ulceration  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  disease  progresses 
even  faster  than  before  the  operation,  and  in  process  of  time  the 
joint  becomes  mechanically  unfit  to  perform  its  duties. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  THE  LEGS  AND  FEET. 

These  parts  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents,  trifling 
perhaps  in  the  cause  which  produces  them,  but  serious  in  theii 
effects,  from  the  lameness  which  ensues.  The  chief  of  these  are 
ordinary  cutting,  speedy  cutting,  and  pricks  of  the  foot  either 
from  putting  the  sole  down  upon  a  nail  or  a  piece  of  glass,  or  driv- 
ing a  nail  improperly  in  shoeing.  Bruises  and  over-reaches  also 
come  under  this  head. 

Ordinary  cutting  may  oocur  either  before  or  behind,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  more  common.  It  is  often  met  with  in  poor  horses, 
where  the  fiesh  in  so  reduced  in  substance  that  the  legs  are  brought 
nearer  together  than  in  a  proper  condition.  Here  all  that  is  rfr* 
quired  is  patience,  till  the  legs  are  restored  to  their  proper  relative 
position,  taking  care  in  the  mean  time  that  there  is  no  permanent 
injury  done.  Usually  the  inside  of  one  or  both  feet  strikes  the 
the  fetlock  joint  of  the  other  leg  in  passing  it,  but  sometimes  the 
blow  is  given  higher  up,  and  it  may  occur  anywhere  on  the  cannon 
bone  except  just  below  the  knee,  when  it  is  called  **  speedy  cut- 
ting," which  will  be  separately  considered.  Sometimes  this  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  cannon  bone  is  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
a  splint,  the  blow  of  the  foot  having  a  tendency  to  produce  exos- 
tosis (See  Splints,  page  298).  But  if  a  splint  is  thrown  out  on  a 
part  of  the  cannon  bone  which  comes  in  the  way  of  the  natural 
action,  the  horse  whose  foot  previously  passed  clear  of  that  part 
of  the  other  leg  will  hit  it,  and  not  only  give  pain,  but  cause  a 
considerable  access  of  inflammation  in  the  previous  enlargement. 
In  the  treatment,  therefore,  of  cutting,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  habit  being  continued  from  the  swelling  produced  either  by  a 
•plint  or  by  previous  blows.  A  horse  perhaps,  either  from  weak* 
neaa  or  bad  shoeing,  hits  his  leg  and  produces  considerable  swell- 
ing and  soreness.  Here,  unless  the  swelling  is  reduced  or  pro- 
tected, there  is  no  chance  of  preventing  the  cutting,  because  there 
b  a  projection  of  the  swollen  soil  parts  right  in  the  way  of  the 
other  foot.  No  alteration  of  the  shoeing,  and  no  increase  of 
strength  or  flesh,  will  be  of  service  until  the  inflammation  is  re- 
duced, and  the  sore,  if  any  exists,  is  healed,  and  this  can  only  be 
Hone  either  by  rest  or  by  protecting  the  leg  with  a  boot     The 
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latter  is  ike  better  plan,  and  wherever  a  horse  cute,  <t  is.  in  mj 
4)pinioD,  adyiaable  to  let  him  wear  a  boot  for  some  weeks,  until  the 
»in  is  quite  sound  again  and  reduced  to  its  proper  thickness.  Jk 
piece  of  an  old  rug  folded  round  the  leg  so  as  slightly  to  overlap, 
and  then  tied  with  a  tape  and  turned  down  over  tno  fetlock  joint, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  serve  this  temporary  purpose,  and  being  soft 
it  is. well  calculated  to  protect  a  swollen  joint;  but  if  it  is  worn 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  pressure  of  the  tape  and  the  friction 
of  the  grit  from  the  road  wear  away  the  hair,  and  cause  an  un« 
sightly  appearance,  which  is  sometimes  permanent.  If,  therefore, 
the  cutting  is  not  rectified  completely  in  the  course  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  a  leather  or  india  rubber  boot  should  be  nicely  adapted 
to  the  joint  and  buckled  round  it,  the  flat  surface  of  the  strap  not 
having  so  injurious  an  effect  as  the  tape  of  the  cloth  boot.  When 
the  cutting  takes  place  above  the  joint,  a  pad  must  be  adapted  to 
its  inside,  and  fastened  round  the  cannon  bone  by  two  or  three 
buckles,  according  to  the  height  at  which  the  injury  takes  place. 

Such  is  the  best  mode  of  guarding  against  the  injury  done 
by  cutting,  but  we  must  also  consider  how  it  can  be  entirely  pre- 
vented. In  the  first  place  it  should  be  carefully  ascertained  by 
what  part  of  the  foot  or  shoe  the  blow  is  given.  Most  commonly 
it  will  be  found,  by  chalking  the  inside  of  the  foot,  that  a  small 
patch  is  rubbed  clear  of  chalk,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  quarter,  and  corresponding  with  the  hindermost  nail 
hole,  especially  when  four  inside  nails  are  used.  When  this  is  the 
hitting  point,  if  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  driving  in  a  nail  there, 
the  tendency  to  cut  can  never  be  increased  as  it  oilen  is  by  a  raised 
clench,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rasp  may  safely  be  used  to  reduce 
the  thickness  of  the  hoof  at  least  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  often 
much  more.  The  crust  is  usually  here  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  very  often  it  is  so  sound  that  it  will  bear  to  be 
rasped  down  till  there  is  only  one-eighth  left,  provided  it  has  not  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  a  nail  near  it,  and  that  the  reduction  is  not 
carried  up  too  near  to  the  coronet.  In  the  hind  foot  the  quarter 
is  fully  half  an  inch  thick,  and  it  therefore  will  bear  reduction 
better  even  than  the  fore  foot.  Sometimes  the  blow  is  given  by 
the  shoe  itself,  which  is  fixed  on  so  as  to  overlap  the  crust,  and 
then  the  remedy  is  simple  enough,  for  this  ought  never  to  occur, 
and  can  easily  be  prevented  by  any  smith.  But  supposing,  in  spite 
of  these  precautions,  the  cutting  still  continues  after  the  horse  is 
restored  to  his  natural  strength  and  flesh,  can  anything  be  done 
by  shoeing?  In  most  cases  this  question  may  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  by  the  use  of  what  is  called  a  feather-«dged  shoe.  By 
its  aid  the  heels  are  both  raised,  not  the  inner  one  only  (which  is 
entirely  useless  and  even  prejudicial,  for  then  the  ground  surface 
of  the  ehoe  is  not  a  true  plane),  but  both  heels,  the  inner  one  be 
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ing  n Arrow,  and  having  no  nail  holes  beyond  the  two  near  the  toe, 
BO  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  web  projecting;  no**  is  there  any 
nail  hole  required,  with  the  fear  of  a  clench  rising,  or  of  the  crusi 
being  weakened  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  thinned  to  a  proper  de- 
gree. By  thus  raising  the  heels  (in  the  hind  foot  especially),  the 
fetlock  is  less  bent,  and  as  in  horses  that  cut  there  is  almost  always 
a  tendency  in  their  fetlock  joints  to  bend  inwardo  as  well  as  back* 
wards,  this  diminution  of  the  angle  will  not  only  straighten  the  leg 
in  a  forward  direction,  but  will  also  increase  the  distance  between 
the  joints,  which  is  the  object  to  be  desired.  In  the  fore  foot  the 
obliquity  in  this  direction  is  not.  so  frequent,  and  then  the  high 
heel  will  be  of  no  use ;  indeed,  it  is  onlv  when  the  toes  are  much 
turned  out  that  this  plan  of  shoeing  the  fore  foot  is  ever  successful. 
When  cutting  occurs  before,  unless  there  is  this  turn  out,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  put  the  shoes  on  in  a  perfectly  level  manner,  and  trust  to  the 
reduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  quarter,  and  the  absence  of  the 
third  nail.  If,  with  these  precautions,  the  horse,  when  in  good 
condition,  still  strikes  his  fore  legs,  it  will  be  better  to  put  up  with 
the  constant  use  of  a  boot.  Generally,  however,  if  the  inflammation 
is  first  subdued,  and  the  foot  is  shod  in  a  perfectly  true  and  level 
manner,  taking  care  to  rasp  away  the  particular  part  which  strikes 
the  other  leg,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cutting  is  avoided. 

Speedy  cutting  is  more  dangerous  than  ordinary  cutting,  be- 
cause the  pain  given  by  the  blow  is  generally  more  severe,  and  is 
often  so  great  that  the  horse  falls  as  if  he  were  shot.  On  exam- 
ining the  leg  of  a  confirmed  speedy  cutter  there  is  always  appa- 
rent a  small  scab  or  bruise  on  the  inside  of  the  cannon  bone,  im* 
mediately  below  the  knee ;  but  in  slight  cases  rest  may  have  been 
used  to  allow  the  skin  to  heal,  and  then  no  mark  may  possibly  be 
left.  A  careful  examination  will,  however,  generally  detect  a  small 
bare  place,  partially  concealed  by  the  growth  of  the  adjacent  hair. 
In  bad  oases  the  periosteum  is  swollen,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  surface  of  the  bone.  In  the  managemejit  of 
slight  cases  of  this  kind  of  cutting,  the  action  should  be  examined 
while  the  hoof  is  covered  with  chalk,  and  the  latter  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  already  described.  If,  however,  this  fails, 
a«  it  generally  does  in  this  form  of  cutting,  there  is  no  remedy  but 
to  put  on  a  regular  speedy-cut  boot,  in  which  there  is  a  pad  buckled 
on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  and  reaching  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock. 
It  must  be  of  this  length,  because  otherwise  it  cannot  bo  kept  in 
Its  place,  as  the  leg  allows  it  to  slip  down  until  it  reaches  the 
larger  circumference  presented  by  the  joint.  Where  there  is  pain 
and  swelling  caused  by  the  contusion,  it  must  be  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  the  application  of  cold  water  and  tincture  of 
arnica,  a  wine-glassful  of  the  latter  in  two  quarts  of  water. 

Pricfr  in  shoeing  occur  from  the  want  of  skill  in  the  smith, 
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who  drives  the  nail  too  near  the  laminfle,  and  aometimes  even  abao- 
lutelj  wounds  them.  It  maj  be  that  the  nail  in  its  passage 
upwards  is  not  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  these  delicate  parts, 
and  the  horse  may  not  have  flinched  during  the  driving  of  it,  but 
when  he  is  put  to  work  the  nail  opposes  a  hard  unyielding  line  to 
the  soil  parts,  inflammation  is  established,  and  possibly  even  matter 
is  formed  which  may  end  in  quittor.  When,  on  the  day  after 
shoeing,  a  horse  which  was  previously  sound,  goes  lame,  and  the 
foot  is  hot  to  the  touch,  it  may  generally  be  assumed  that  a  nail 
or  nails  have  been  driven  too  near  to  the  quick,  unless  there  is 
evidence  of  laminitis  from  other  qauses.  On  tapping  the  crust  with 
a  hammer,  the  horse  will  flinch  at  some  particular  spot,  and  there 
is  the  nail  which  is  in  fault  Sometimes  there  ia  little  inflamma- 
tion as  yet  set  up,  but  the  pressure  oT  the  nail  is  sufficient  to  oauM 
lameness,  and  in  either  case  the  shoe  should  be  taken  off.  Then, 
if  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  matter  has  formed,  the  opening 
from  which  the  nail  came  out  should  be  enlarged,  and  the  matter 
allowed  to  escape.  If,  however,  the  foot  has  been  merely  *'  bound," 
it  may  be  either  left  to  nature,  with  a  shoe  lightly  tacked  on,  and 
a  wet  ^*  swab"  round  the  coronet,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  bran 
poultice,  which  is  the  safest  plan. 

When  a  .nail  is  pioksd  up  on  thb  road,  the  pn^osis 
will  depend  upon  the  part  which  it  has  penetrated.  If  it  has 
entered  deeply  into  the  toe  of  the  frog,  the  probability  is  that  the 
navicular  joint  has  been  wounded,  or  probably  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  at  its  insertion  into  the  pedal  bone,  either  of  which  are  very 
serious  accidents.  If  the  wound  is  further  back,  there  is  less  risk 
of  permanent  injury,  as  the  bulbous  heels  or  cushion  of  the  frog 
will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  injury  without  permanent 
mischief.  In  any  case  the  treatment  should  consist  in  cutting 
away  the  horn  round  the  opening,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  escape 
of  matter  if  it  forms.  At  the  same  time  inflammation  should  be 
kept  under  by  cold  *^  swabs"  to  the  coronet,  or  by  putting  the  whole 
foot  into  a  bran  poultice. 

Over-reaches,  when  slight,  may  be  treated  by  t'ue  application 
of  friar's  balsam,  or  tincture  of  arnica  in  full  strength,  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  dry  them  pp  and  prevent  suppuration.  If, 
however,  the  heel  is  very  much  bruised,  a  poultice  must  be  applied, 
but  even  then  a  little  tincture  of  arnica  should  be  sprinkled  on  it 
When  the  bruise  is  so  severe  that  a  slough  or  core  comes  away, 
the  wound  may  be  dressed  with  a  piece  of  lint,  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  eight  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
and  OT  er  this  a  bran  poultice.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  better 
to  foment  the  part  well  and  then  apply  the  tincture  of  arnica  neat 

A  BRUISE  on  a  thin  sole  will  sometimes  cause  matter  to  form, 
m  which  case  the  horn  must  be  cut  away,  and  the  case  treated  a£ 
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br  qoittor.    Before  matter  forms,  the  horn  should  be  rediioed«  and 
the  fbot  should  be  placed  in  a  oold  bran  poultiee. 


CHAPTER  XX?. 

CONSTITUTipifAL  IXI8BA8E8. 

Feuers — Anasarca — Glanders — Farcy. 

FEVERS. 

The  horse  is  very  rarely  snbject  to  fever  as  a  disease  of  itself, 
independently  of  inflammation,  under  which  head  I  have  already 
described  catarrhal  fever,  both  of  the  simple  kind  and  when  epi- 
demic, and  known  as  influensa.  Indeed,  all  the  important  inflam- 
mations of  the  body  are  attended  with  fever;  but  in  them  the 
local  affections  are  evidently  more  serious  than  the  general  disturb- 
ance of  the  system,  which  we  call  by  the  name  of  fever.  By  many 
veterinarians  it  is  doubted  whether  fever  ever  shows  itself  in  the 
horse  without  inflammation;  but  occasionally  it  may  be  observed 
under  the  form  of  simple  fever,  presenting  all  the  symptoms 
which  accompany  ordinary  inflammation,  but  without  any  such 
complication,  and  more  rarely  of  the  typhoid  form,  which  now 
sometimes  attends  influenza  and  other  epidemics. 

Simple  fever  shows  itself  by  dulness  and  reluctance  to  move, 
a  staring  coat,  and  cold  legs  and  feet,  with  increased  warmth  of 
the  body.  The  pulse  is  quick,  soft,  and  variable — breathing  a  little 
accelerated,  but  not  much — appetite  entirely  lost — ^bowels  coofined, 
and  urine  scanty.  These  symptoms  cod  tin  ue  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  either  go  on  into  the  typhoid  form,  or  they  are 
complicated  by  inflammation  in  some  organ  of  the  body.  The 
trtaJbment  merely  consists  in  giving  a  mild  dose  of  physic,  followed 
by  a  febrifuge  drink,  such  as  the  following  :— 

Take  of  Spirit  of  Nitrons  Edier 1  oz. 

Nitre Sto5  drtchmi. 

Tincture  of  Ginger 2  drachns. 

Camphor  Mixture e  oz. 

Mix,  and  give  twice  a  day. 

Ttphoib  vkyer  sometimes  appears  as  an  epidemic,  occurring 
either  as  a  sequel  to  influeuEa,  or  in  its  pure  form,  without  any 
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oomplioation.  The  latter  condition  is,  however,  extremely  r»re. 
In  its  early  stage,  it  can  scarcely  he  recognised  or  disdngaished 
from  simple  fever ;  hat  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the 
strength  is  so  mnch  reduced,  the  hreath  is  so  fetid,  and  the  mouth 
is  loaded  with  such  a  hlack  discharge  fVom  the  tongue  and  gums, 
that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  clearly  manifested.  The  pulse  is 
Tcry  low.  the  languor  increases,  and  there  is  often  more  or  less 
delirium.  The  sourse  of  the  disease  is  extremely  rapid,  and  in 
6ve  or  six  days  a  strong  horse  rill  sink  heneath  its  powers,  refusing 
'food,  and  dying  without  acy  attemft  to  rally.  The  treatment 
should  he  of  the  most  generous  kind^  as  soon  as  the  howels  have 
been  gently  moved,  which  should  be  effected,  if  possible,  by  injec- 
tion     Then  give  a  ball  two  or  three  times  a  day,  composed  thus : — 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia     .    .     .    .    }  to  1  draehm. 

Powdered  Ginger 1  drarhm. 

Powdered  Yellow  Bark     ....    8  drachms. 

Symp  enough  to  make  into  a  ball. 

This  should  be  washed  down  with  a  quart  of  ale  caudle,  and  hay 
tea  should  be  allowed  as  the  drink  ad  libitum;  or,  if  there  is 
diarrhoea,  rice-water  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Few  capes, 
however,  will  recover,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  and  careful  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 

ANASARCA. 

Anasarca,  or  moor-ill,  occurs  chiefly  among  horses  turned 
out  in  marshes  or  low  commons,  and  may  readily  be  known  by  the 
general  swelling  of  the  body,  increasing  by  gravitation  in  the  legs 
during  the  standing  posture,  but  showing  itself  chiefly  in  the  lower 
side  of  the  body  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  horse  has  been 
lying  down  all  night.  The  disease  is  now  rare,  but  it  occasionally 
appears  under  the  circumstances  above  described.  The  trecUmeni 
must  be  by  acting  on  the  kidneys,  the  following  being  a  useful 
recipe  for  the  purpose : — 

Take  of  Nitre 4  drachms. 

Powdered  Besin 8  drachms. 

Qinger 1  drachm. 

Spirit  of  Nitrons  Ether *.     lj[  oi. 

Warm  Water S  pints. 

Mix  and  give  as  a  drench  everj*  night. 

GLANDERS. 

This  rKiQRVVVh  constitutional  dibeasb  appears  to  eonsist 
in  the  generation  of  some  poisonous  matter  in  the  blood,  which 
nature  attempts  to  throw  off  by  estaklishing  a  discharge  in  the 
nostrils.     It  is  perfectly  ineurable,  and  therefore  it  is  only  neueS' 
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Bary  to  stady  its  ^/mptomsy  with  a  yiew  to  distingnisb  it  from 
oaena,  with  which  aJone  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  Its  chronic 
character  and  insidious  onset  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
catarrh  and  strangles.* 

At  its  commsngemsnt,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  internal 
lining  of  the  nostrils,  which  is  not  reddened,  as  in  chronic  catarrh 
(ozena),  but  presents  a  leaden  or  purple  colour,  sometimes  of  a  deep 
shade,  but  at  first  generally  yery  light  and  pale.  This  is  accom- 
panied by  a  thin  acrid  discharge,  transparent,  and  without  odor. 
Generally,  one  nostril  only  is  affected,  which  in  this  country  is 
more  frequently  the  left,  and  in  France  the  right ;  but  why  this 
should  be  so  has  never  yet  been  even  conjectured  with  any  appear- 
ance of  probability.  This  state  of  things  usually  only  lasts  for  a 
few  weeks,  but  it  may  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  is  recog- 
nised as  the  first  stage ;  during  which  the  health  does  not  sufier, 
and  the  horse  can,  and  often  does,  go  on  with  his  ordinary  work. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  ozena  by  the  purple  color  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane,  and  by  the  transparency  and  freedom  from  smell 
of  the  discharge. 

In  the  second  staqe,  the  discharge  increases  in  quantity,  and 
though  still  watery  and  transparent,  it  is  slightly  sticky,  indicating 
the  presence  of  mucus.  The  lymphatic  glands  below  the  jaw  en- 
large, and  become  adherent  to  the  bone,  feeling  hard  lo  the  touch, 
and  almost  like  exostosis.  Here  the  permanent  character  of  the 
discharge  and  the  adherence  of  the  glands  to  the  bone  are  the 
diagnostic  signs  from  ozena. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  discharge  increases  rapidly,  and  be- 
comes yellow  and  opaque — in  fact,  it  is  pure  pus.  if  the  nose  is 
carefully  examined,  its  lining  membrane  will  be  seen  to  present 
one  or  more  sores,  with  depressed  centres  and  ragged  edges,  and 
surrounded  by  small  varicose  vessels  leading  to  them  from  all 
directions.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  local  mbchief,  con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  displayed.  The  appetite  fails — the  horse 
loses  flesh  and  spirits — the  coat  is  turned  the  wrong  way — the 
skin  is  hidebound,  and  the  legs  fill  slightly  during  the  day,  but  go 
down  at  night — ^the  nose  is,  at  last,  frightfully  ulcerated,  the  sores 
spreading  to  the  larynx — ulcers  break  out  on  the  body — and  the 
horse  finally  dies,  worn  to  a  skeleton. 

When  the  dioffnons  of  the  ditecue  u  conjirmedy  as  it  is  undoubt- 
edly highly  contagious,  both  to  other  horses  and  to  man  himself, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  destroyed.  By  the  use  of  green  food,  his 
life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  time,  and  a  certain  amount  of  work 
may  be  got  out  of  him;  but  the  risk  of  contagion  is  too  great  to 
be  incurred,  and  no  man  who  regards  his  own  welfare,  and  thai 
of  his  neighbors,  should  keep  a  glandered  horse. 
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YABCT. 

This  dissasb  appears  to  depend  upon  tbe  development  of  tlit 
svne  poison  as  in  glanden ;  but  the  attempt  at  elimination  14  made 
in  tbe  skin,  instead  of  tbe  maooos  membrane  lining  tbe  nose.  A 
borse  inoonlated  witb  glanden  may  exhibit  farcy,  and  vice  vend; 
BO  that  tbe  essence  of  tbe  disease  is  the  same,  bat  its  seat  is  a 
different  tissue. 

Farot  nsnally  shoirB  itself  first  by  one  or  two  small  hard  knots 
in  the  skin,  called  '^  &roy  bnds."  These  soon  soften,  and  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  pus :  but  as  this  is  rapidly  absorbed,  the  lym- 
phatics which  convey  it  into  the  circulation  inflame;  and  at  a 
short  distance  another  bud  is  formed,  and  then  another,  and 
another.  These  buds  are  usually  met  with  in  the  thin  skin  cover- 
ing the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  arms,  or  tbe  neck  and  lips.  They 
vary  from  the  sise  of  a  shilling  to  that  of  a  half-crown ;  and  as 
they  increase  in  numbers,  the  sKin  becomes  osdematous.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  general  system  suffers,  as  in  glanders,  and  the 
horse  dies,  a  miserable,  worn-out  object.  No  treaiment  can  be 
relied  on  to  cure  the  disease ;  and  as  it  is  ec(ually  contagious  with 

glanders,  every  farcied  horse  ought  at  once  to  be  destroyed.    The 
ard  nature  of  the  buds,  and  the  thickened  lymphatics  extending 
like  cords  between,  clearly  make  known  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
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sHoxma. 

Thb  art  of  shoeing  appears  to  have  been  unknowB  to  the  anoienta, 
altlioogh  the  need  of  it  was  greatly  felt,  especially  in  the  rough 
oampaigning  and  long  marches  constantlj  recurring  m  those  warlike 
times.  In  several  campaigns  the  cavalry  was  rendered  worthless 
and  was  disbanded  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  their  horses' 
feet,  and  the  animals  themselves  were  relieved  from  duty  until 
their  hoo&  were  restored.  The  value  of  a  horse  depended  more 
upon  the  soundness  and  strength  of  his  hoof  than  upon  any  other 
qualification,  and  various  methods  of  rendering  it  harder  and  more 
serviceable  were  proposed  by  Xenophon  and  other  early  writers. 
But  while  acknowledging  the  importance  of  a  sound,  vigorous  hoof, 
aad  striving  to  harden  and  preserve  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
oocnrred  to  them  to  protect  it  by  fastening  to  it  by  nails,  a  band 
or  shoe  of  iron,  although  Beckman  states  that  horse  shoes  and 
nails  have  been  found  in  the  graves  of  some  Oerman  and  Vandal 
tribes  of  unknown  antiquity  in  the  northern  part  of  G-ermany. 
To  William  the  Conqueror  tradition  ascribes  the  introduction  of  the 
practice  of  shoeing  into  England^  whence  it  has  remained  until  the 
present  time. 

When  the  delicacy  of  organisation  of  the  foot  of  the  horse  is 
considered,  its  extreme  sensitiveness  and  wonderfol  adaptability  for 
the  purpose  of  locomotion,  the  enormous  wear  and  tear  incident 
upon  constant  use  in  the  service  of  man,  its  liability  to  abuse  and 
injury,  and  the  consequent  suffering  of  the  dumb  animal  and  pecuni- 
ary loss  to  the  owner,  it  is  surprising  that  there  hss  been  so  little  real 
improvement  in  the  art  While  the  past  half  century  has  been 
BO  fruitftil  of  results  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  industry,  it 
has  witnessed  few  or  none  in  this.  This  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  indifference  of  the  artisan  to  whom  the  care  of  the  horse's 
foot  is  committted,  who,  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  living  member  before  him,  so  recklessly  handles  and 
mutilates  it,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  his  aaeestors  years 
before  him« 

The  feet  of  most  of  the  horses  of  the  present  day,  and  especially 
those  used  for  drafly  purposes  and  heavy  work  in  our  large  cities, 
ve  ia  bad  condition,  aad  more  subjects  are  brought  to  the  knack 
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bit's  yard  fVom  this  cause  than  all  others  combined.  A  healthy, 
vigorous  foot  is  the  exception  even  among  horses  used  for  lighter 
work.  Brittle,  shelly  hoofs,  ridged  and  dished,  indicating  internal 
derangement,  withered  frogs  with  the  centre  arch  or  stay  entirely 
absorbed,  high  heels  bound  up  by  hard,  unyielding  crust,  all  these 
deformities  and  many  others  are  chargeable  in  some  degree  to  bad 
shoeing.  Sometimes  injuries  are  attributed  to  the  blacksmith  that 
are  due  to  accident  or  brutality  of  the  driver,  but  in  as  fkr  as  oui 
system  of  shoeing  interferes  with  the  natural  functions  of  the  foot, 
It  will  induce  disease. 

The  question  then  presents  itself,  Why  not  teach  the  mechanic 
the  design  of  the  structure,  to  the  repair  of  which  his  lifetime  is 
devoted  ?  You  may  command  him  to  treat  your  horse  as  you  direct, 
but  you  must  convince  his  judgment,  if  you  expect  obedience  at  all 
times ;  as  well  dictate  to  a  physician  what  medicines  he  shall  give 
your  child  at  some  stages  of  disease,  and  depend  on  him  at  others ; 
he  will  treat  the  case  in  his  own  w«^,  or  not  at  all;  the  head,  heart 
and  hand  must  accord  to  make  perreot  work. 

Our  public  schools  have  been  a  great  power  in  the  advancement 
of  the  mechanical  arts ;  much  of  the  labor-saving  machinery  now 
building  up  great  wealth  in  the  country,  is  the  fruit  of  the  philo- 
sophical truths  there  disseminated,  and  the  improved  social  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  is  due  to  their  influence.  We  have 
schools  of  science,  and  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  students  in 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  horses,  yet  we  expect  those  whose  daily 
business  is  to  perform  important  surgical  operations  upon  a  deli- 
cately organised  member,  to  be  reasonably  successful,  without 
having  learned  the  alphabet  of  their  profession.  There  are  among 
them,  individuals,  intelligent  and  ingenious,  who  would  be  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their  practice  by  an 
appeal  to  the  condition  of  the  hidden  springs,  levers,  pulleys, 
cushions,  and  powers  comprising  the  mechanism  of  the  feet  and  legs 
explained  by  those  who  have  made  such  their  lifelong  study.  Many 
of  these  have,  by  long  experience,  discovered  for  themselves  a  fair 
system  of  shoeing,  and  are  successful  in  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  injury,  but,  ignorant  of  physiology,  are  unable  to  transmit 
their  knowledge  to  others  with  sufficient  reason  to  cptablish  its 
truth. 

To  such  fully  educated  to  their  profession,  we  must  look  for  im- 
provement in  the  art,  and  we  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  America  may  be  able  to  boast  of  her  veterinary  colleges  and 
tfohools  for  farriers,  as  of  her  other  institutions  of  learning. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  loss  annually  sustained  in 
our  large  cities  alone,  would  support  such  an  institution,  the  eood 
results  of  which  would  be  incalculable.  But  while  all  thinking 
men  admit  the  benedts  which  must  result  from  its  establkhmeni. 
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6evet  the  ibot  at  the  upper  joint  of  the  peslerD  bone,  trftce  the 
foins,  arteries  and  tendone,  as  tugeeBted  bj  the  deseription ;  iiota 
the  principal  resistant  parts  aflFected  by  looomotion,  the  position  et 
the  coronary  bone  and  its  inolination  within  the  hoof  (not  as  fre- 
quently engraved  entirely  wilhout  or  above  it,  and  vertical  when 
tt  rest),  the  navicular  bone  and  joint,  the  tendons  and  sheath,  with 
(he  action  of  each,  the  elastic  property  of  the  fatty  heels,  the 
(ouffh,  springy  frog,  its  shape  and  position,  the  structure  of  the 
eomn  bone,  sob,  crust  and  ban,  and  their  mutual  relations.  Lft 
the  examination  be  carefbl,  and  guided  by  refleeti^Ni,  with  doe 
regard  to  each  particular  hoof,  fore  and  hind,  near  and  off,  and 
condition  of  health.  Form  no  hasty  conclusions  from  partial  in- 
vestigations, and  study  for  practical  benefit,  not  for  a  show  of  wis- 
dom. A  wooden  vice,  butcher's  saw,  chisel,  knives  and  nippers, 
are  about  all  the  iostruments  necessary,  and  after  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  tone  of  the  crust,  the  operation  may  be 
neilitated  by  the  use  of  warm  water  to  soften  the  horn. 

If  this  has  excited  an  interest  in  the  subject,  let  the  student  ex- 
periment with  the  shoeing  of  his  own  horses,  young  and  old ;  having 
the  entire  control  and  superviston  of  their  working,  driving,  stabling, 
pasturing  and  shoeing,  he  must  learn  something,  if  but  his  own 
ignorance.  If  resident  of  a  country  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  will  allow,  the  hind  feet,  if  not  all,  might  be 
left  unshod  to  illustrate  natural  development;  we  have  seen  such 
with  hard  glossy  hoofs,  that  could  travel  over  turnpike  roads  with 
a  light  load,  without  breaking  the  crust  or  flinching  on  the  frog. 

The  detail  of  horse-shoeing  has  been  subjeeted  to  such  adverse 
teachings  by  different  authors  (many  of  whom  have  but  repeated 
palpable  errors  of  their  predecessors  without  attempt  at  originality), 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  positive  rules  that  will  not 
meet  with  opposition,  but  the  indications  of  disease,  may  be  related 
without  assigning  their  particular  cause,  of  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  and  uncertain^. 

The  conditions  of  a  good,  sound  root  as  apparent,  are  a  smooth, 
glossy,  resilient  crust,  almost  circular  were  it  continued  around  at 
the  bars,  but  fuller  on  the  outside  quarter,  which  difference  is  sel- 
dom seen  on  a  foot  thai  has  been  shod  a  dosen  times ;  a  coneaTe 
sole  not  too  dry  and  hard ;  a  full  frog  elastic  throughout,  with  its 
centre  or  frog  stay  complete ;  heels  sufficiently  low  and  free  from 
crust  to  bear  their  share  of  the  springiness  of  action,  and  full  and 
well  developed  to  allow  freedom  to  the  bones  and  tendons  in  their 
movements.  In  horses  the  general  rule  is  that  dark  hoofs  are 
harder  than  light  ones.  The  internal  organisation  is  in  conformity 
with  the  external,  the  healthy  state  has  been  already  described 
under  the  heads  of  bones,  muscles,  &o.  In  disease,  we  find  within 
a  concave,  furrowed  crust,  the  elastic  prooess  or  bed  of  the 
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farm,  and  a  dished  coffin  bone ;  under  a  convex  Boie  n  coffin  bone 
turned  up  in  front  b;  absorption  and  flattened  like  the  hoof,  Bpongy 
and  deficient  in  bony  matter,  the  sensible  sole  diminLsbed  and  the 
homy  sole  increased  in  enbetance  ;  in  loDg-steading  cases  of  con- 
tracted heels,  the  interior  orgaDiiations  are  alike  reduced.  Which- 
ever may  be  the  primary  change,  intemul  or  external,  or  wbetbei 
either  be  a  result  of  bad  shoeing,  no  satisfactory  solution  bas  yet 
been  given.  Veterinarians  wrangle  over  their  favorite  tbeonea, 
charge  one  another  with  causing  the  diseases  they  profess  to  pre- 
vent, and  are  bo  completely  antagonistic  in  their  doctrines,  that 
the  public  cannot  be  confident  of  truth,  in  implicit  reliance  npon 
the  assertions  of  any. 

In  comparing  the  horse's  foot  with  the  human,  we  must  be  oare* 
tal  not  to  fall  into  error;  their  relations  to  the  body  are  the  same, 
but  to  understand  the  oomparative  structures,  we  must  imagine 
onrselvea  ipon  all  fours,  resting  upon  the  finger  and  toe  nails,  ont 
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wnst  and  heel  ooiresponding  to  the  knee  and  hoek-joiotfi  of  the 
hone,  though  the  hones  are  of  diflfereBt  relatiTe  lengths  and  shape. 
The  crust  of  the  hoof  is  secreted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  our 
nails )  and  growing  downwards,  or  towards  the  extremities,  slides 
over  a  laminated  and  highly  sensitive  bed,  which,  when  injured, 
produces  intense  pain,  on  account  of  the  unyielding  ntiture  of  the 
crust,  and  the  swelling  consequent  to  inflammation.  We  may  then 
realiie  the  suffering  produced  by  the  prick  of  a  horse-shoe  nail 
under  a  horn  so  much  thicker  thim  our  finger  or  toe  nails. 

As  qualifications  of  resistance,  and  ease  to  superincumbent 
structures,  we  have,  of  the  human  foot,  the  main  arcn  of  the  soles 
(which  must  be  taken  together  to  establish  their  completeness), 
and  the  transverse  arch  of  the  ball  of  the  foot,  displayed  when  the 
toes  are  brought  to  the  ground.  Of  the  horse  there  is  the  arch 
of  the  sole,  and  those  formed  by  the  heels  and  frog.  The  sole  and 
coffin  bone  of  the  mule  are  more  concave  than  those  of  the  horse. 

Ab  propellers  and  levers,  we  find  the  same  action  from  heel  to 
toe,  as  the  body  moves  forward  in  progression.  The  horse  having 
two  sets  of  levers,  one  for  the  fore  part  of  the  body  and  one  for 
the  hind,  all  working  in  connection,  must  make  exactly  thi  same 
length  of  step  with  each  foot  to  avoid  interference.  From  this 
fact,  we  account  for  a  frequent  cause  of  forging  and  stumbling. 
Both  horse  and  man  accustom  the  motion  of  the  body  to  the  length 
of  step  ]  if  we  then  attempt  to  walk  in  a  pair  of  shoes  so  much 
shorter  than  usual,  as  to  cramp  the  toes  and  shorten  the  foot,  we 
will  be  unable  to  carry  the  body  as  far  with  each  motion  from  heel 
to  toe,  to  correspond  with  our  ordinary  forward  spring  of  the  body ; 
the  tendency,  therefore  (until  we  learn  better),  is  to  a  short,  quick, 
stumbling  gait.  Now,  take  a  horse  whose  hoofs  have  been  slowly 
growing  in  length  for  a  month,  every  motion  of  his  body  trained  to 
accord,  pull  off  his  shoes,  which  will  be  found  (owing  to  the  for- 
ward growth  of  the  hoof)  farther  from  the  heels  than  when  first 
applied,  pare  away  the  crust  down  to  the  sole,  cut  out  a  big  notch 
at  the  toe  for  a  clip,  set  the  new  shoe  back  within  the  front  of  the 
foot  (more  on  the  fore  feet,  as  they  are  supposed  to  grow  fasteiV 
then  rasp  off  the  outer  part  of  the  toe  back  to  the  shoes,  and  clench 
the  nails  ns  tight  as  possible.  This  is  a  common  mode  of  shoeing; 
his  shoes  are  too  small  for  him ;  he  swings  into  a  trot  with  the 
usual  body  motion,  but  the  feet,  all  shortened,  fail  their  part,^ 
whih  the  fore  feet,  diminished  more  thin  the  hind,  are  not  thrown 
out  quite  as  far,  and  the  horse,  unaccustomed  to  the  change,  dwells 
too  long  on  them  to  escape  a  blow  from  behind.  Weariness  and 
laziness  will  also  cause  forging,  by  a  tardy  movement  in  front,  and 
stumbling,  by  a  failure  to  raise  the  toe  sufficiently  to  avoid  scrub* 
bing  the  ground  when  thrown  forward. 

It  is  too  common,  especially  in  cities,  among  draught-horses,  to 
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ou  up  the  lower  part  of  the  orust  too  fiut  for  ita  growth.  If  the 
hamui  finger-nail  be  pi«road  with  «  fine  needle  in  the  manner  of 
a  horse-sboe  nail  driven  through  the  cruet  of  a  hoof,  it  will  be  ob- 
serred  that  the  bole  will  remain,  until  the  growth  of  the  coil  hai 
oanied  it  boyond  the  fleeh ;  that  is,  the  fibree  of  horn  onoe  sep*- 
rated  will  never  nnite.  Horses  used  fur  heavj  work  are  shod  with 
heavy  ehoes,  thick  toe  and  qoarter  olipi,  high  oalks  and  steel  toes, 
and  either  because  of  the  severe  strain  on  the  stones,  the  weight  ol 
the  shoea  and  nuils,  the  leverage  of  calka  and  toes,  waate  of  orust  to 
aooommodate  olipe,  or  of  all  aombioed,  they  require  shoeing  about 
onoe  in  three  weeks,  and  frequently  oflener.  At  each  shoeing,  a 
little  more  crust  and  sole  is  taken  off  of  the  ground  snr&ce,  a  few 
more  holes  made  (or  nails  driven  into  old  ones,  enlarging  the  aper- 
ture by  working  about  and  bending  under  the  elenching  iron). 
The  surface  of  the  orost  is  again  rasped,  diminiahiDg  the  tbick- 
neaa,  new  furrows  made  to  accommodate  the  clenches,  ard  the  horn 
bnmed  and  softened  by  a  hot  shoe  eaoh  time.  The  blacksmith 
will  insist  that  ail  these  operations  are  neoessary,  but  the  fact  is. 
h«  is  usine  up  material  too  fast,  and  we  leave  it  to  horae  owners 
to  judge  by  experiment,  how  these  operations  may  be  modified. 
The  French  method  of  bringing  the  points  of  the  nails  out  low 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  hoof,  appears  rational,  as  it  destroys 
the  vitality  of  the  orust  tji  a  less  degree  than  our  custom,  and 
leaves  a  greater  proportion  of  sound  foot>to  bear  the  shocks. 

Our  practice  has  been,  atler  removing  the  old  shoes  (with  oare 
not  to  enlarge  the  old  holes  by  dragging  crooked  nails  through 
them),  to  pare  off  the  orust  snd  bars  well  down  to  the  outer  edge 


not  been  broken  by  wear, 
this  leavea  the  foot  as  near 
its  natural  shape  as  possi- 
ble, and  a  shoe  must  be 
made  to  fit  it.  For  road- 
'  sters,  a  narrow,  light  shoe 
is  fiUed  to  the  crust  in 
length  and  width,  then 
made  perfectly  level,  with- 
out twist  or  pritchell  burs 
at  the  nail  holes,  snd  while 
•"""■  sufficiently     hot,     slightly 

touched  to  the  omsC,  to  mark  any  inequalities  that  may  have  been 
left  after  paring.  Six  nails  are  used,  three  on  eaoh  side,  dividing 
tbe  space  from  about  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  toe,  to  the 
centre  of  the  quarters.  The  nail  holes  are  set  well  back  from  the 
outside  edge,  and  mado  ttraif^t  through  the  iron ;  the  nails  are 
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■ull,  smoothed  off  with  the  huuMr,  aad  eligbtly  beTelled  on  o&e 
side  of  the  point;  the  poeidon  of  the  holes  in  the  shoe  brings 
the  nails  oat  low  down  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  enut,  but  osie  most 
be  taken  to  start  them  in  the  centre  of  the  boles,  that  the  foot 
may  not  be  eramped  or  foreed  out  of  its  natural  shape.  The  pro- 
jeotiDg  nail  points  are  filed  close  to  the  hoof,  that  thej  maj  be 
broken  off  without  twisting  the  nail,  or  enlarging  the  hole  in  the 
crust;  the  nails  are  then  driven  np,  and  the  clenches  tomed  over 
and  hammered  down. 

No  rasp  has  been  nsed,  no  cmst  wasted  by  mutilation  for  clips, 
and  but  little  injury  by  nail  boles;  if  the  nails  be  of  good  iron, 
they  are  sufficient  in  number,  and  the  light  clenches  on  a  sound 
foot,  will  hold  the  shoe  perfectly  tight,  and  will  not  cause  abrasioa 
of  the  legs  in  travelling. 

The  foot  presents  what  we  might  call  a  beautif\il  fit,  the  tender 
part  of  the  frog  is  protected  by  the  thickness  of  the  shoe,  while  as 
it  is  renewed  ftom  within,  the  outside  will  be  worn  off  by  friction, 
and  nature  will  keep  it  exactly  low  enough  to  obtain  its  necessarr 
exercise ;  moreover,  by  driving  the  naile  straight  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hole  in  the  shoe,  the  foot  will  be  free  from  that  die* 
agreeable,  eramped  feeling,  we  have  imagined  a  horse  to  experience, 
when  the  nails  are  started  at  either  side  of  the  hole  in  the  iron, 
forcing  the  more  yielding  fibres  of  horn  to  its  centre. 

There  have  been  many  forms  of  shoes  recommended  by  different 
authors,  but  few  of  which  are  used  in  this  country.  The  French 
shoe  has  a  convex  ground  surface,  and  the  foot  is  fashioned  to  it, 
by  leaving  the  quarters  full,  and  the  crust  sloped  off  towards  the 
toe  and  heels.  Why  the  bearing  should  be  taken  off  the  heels  we 
cannot  imagine,  and  forcing  the  quarters  to  bear  an  undue  amount 
of  concussion  would  apparently  induoe  quarter  crack,  but  having 
had  no  experience  with  this  shoe  we  may  be  wrong  in  our 
oonclusions. 

Another  fashion  imitates  an  old  shoe  worn  off  at  the  toe,  which 
is  certainly  an  advantage  to  roadsters,  as  it  would  be  to  us,  if  we 
could  buy  new  shoes  to  fit  our  feet  exactly  like  the  old  ones.  Some 
writers  advocate  nailing  the  shoe  only  upon  the  outside  quarter,  or 
with  but  two  nails  on  the  inside,  toward  the  toe,  with  the  idea  of 
allowing  unimpeded  expansion  of  the  crust  when  the  foot  strikes 
the  ground.  Inasmuch  as  nails  injure  the  crust,  the  practice  of  using 
as  few  as  possible  ia  wise,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
expansion  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  pound  Bwrhce  in  hoofs  that 
have  never  been  shod.  A  careful  examination  will  convince  any  one 
that  there  is  no  mechanical  necessity  for  such  spreading,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  organisation  of  the  foot,  it  is  simply  impossible;  aD 
the  spring  needful  to  the  front  of  the  crust  is  gained  by  the  elastieity 
of  its  Sbres.    The  line  of  bearing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  leg, 
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Is  directed  beliind  the  oentre  of  the  foot,  and  the  yielding  points 
of  the  framework  are  the  pastern,  coronary  and  navicular  joints ; 
as  the  npper  part  of  the  coronary  bone  works  backward  and  down- 
ward, it,  with  the  acticm  of  the  tendon,  slightly  spreads  the  heek 
laterally,  and  the  whole  crust  partakes  of  the  movement,  diminish- 
ing in  effect  towards  the  toe ;  were  the  foot  completely  inelastic,  the 
motion  might  be  detected  at  the  qoarters,  but  the  whole  of  a  healthy 
foot  is  of  a  yielding  nature ;  the  fatty  heeb,  in  particular,  may  be 
compressed  like  cork,  while  the  frog  resembles  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber,  and  there  is  a  spring  in  every  fibre  of  the  crust.  These 
conditions  so  far  distribute  motion,  that  there  is  practically  none 
in  the  ground  surface  of  the  crust  forward  of  the  centre. 

From  the  fact  of  this  style  of  shoe  allowiog  free  expansion,  its 
advocates  proclaim  it  a  preventive  of  contracted  heels  (which,  un- 
fortunately, is  so  prevalent  among  shod  horses);  but  if,  as  we  sup- 
pose, there  be  no  spreading  of  the  front  part  of  the  crust  by  pressure, 
a  shoe  nailed  only  at,  and  forward  of  the  quarters,  will  not  interfere 
with  any  natural  movement  of  the  heels. 

This  disease  (contracted  heels),  which  has  been  described  on 
page  409,  appears  to  be  an  absorption  or  waste  of  a  portion  of 
the  frog  and  fatty  heels,  accompanied  by  an  undue  secretion  of 
crust  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  encroaching  upon  the  pro* 
vince  of  the  softer  tissue  of  the  heels. 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  disturbance  of  the 
natural  nutrition  of  the  different  parts,  all  or  none  of  which  may 
be  correct,  for  no  theory  has  yet  been  so  clearlv  demonstrated  and 
proven,  as  to  leave  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  disease  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  we  have  never  known  any  tendency  to  contraction,  in 
horses  that  have  been  shod  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  the  frog  a 
fair  amount  of  exercise,  indicated  by  its  portion. 

An  india-rubber  shoe  intended  to  be  used  as  a  cushion  between 
the  iron  and  the  foot,  has  been  designed,  patented  and  tried,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  we  believe  has  failed  to  give  gene- 
ral satisfaction.  The  rubber  mashes  out  in  a  short  time  by  con- 
cussion, and  leaves  a  loose  shoe.  G-ood  sole  leather  is  much  more 
durable. 

Until  recently,  the  whole  process  of  making  the  shoe  was  per- 
fbrmed  by  hand,  but  now  in  tne  United  States,  the  greater  bulk  is 
made  by  machinery,  and  at  one  immense  establishment. 

The  manufactorv  of  Messrs.  Burden  &  Sons,  at  Troy,  New  York 
state,  with,  its  six  lorging  machines,  turns  out  six  shoes  per  second, 
and  in  four  years  made  twenty-five  thousand  tons ;  or  calculating 
one  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  shoe,  thirty-seven  million  shoes 
These  shoes  are  of  the  very  best  iron,  warranted  to  bend  double 
cold,  and  to  wear  as  long  as  any  made  by  hand ;  the  iron  used  in 
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their  nuDnfactore  bearing  a  tensile  stnuo  of  M^enty-eighl  ihotuanJ 
poande  to  the  aqnare  inoD. 

The  power  of  the  factory  is  gained  by  a  Ui^  stream  of  water, 
with  a  head  of  Beventj-two  feet,  actitig  on  an  overshot  wheel  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  with  buckets  twenty-two  feet  long  and  six  feet 
toai  inches  deep,  the  whole  wheel  weighing  over  three  hundred 
tons.  Connect«d  with  the  eutablishment  is  a  horse-shoe  mnseam, 
comprising  many  hnndred  Specimens  of  shoes  of  all  ages  and  al) 
oonntries,  collected  together  at  much  expense  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement upon  the  old  types.  There  are  now  three  different 
patterns  manufactured,  and  they  will  fnmish  any  other  pattern 
desired,  if  ordered  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  cost  of  the  shoe  to 
the  blacksmith,  is  about  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  above  the 
price  of  the  iron. 

Indepondeot  of  the  innneoee  curtailment  of  expense,  the  advan- 
tage of- machinery  directed  by  one  maater  mind  over  the  old  sys- 
tem, or  rather  want  of  system  of  individual  effort  and  incongruous 
labor,  is  great;  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  manufacturer, 
as  self-interest  will  dictate,  to  study  and  experiment  to  attwo  the 
noet  desirable  pattern,  in  width  of  web,  seating,  fullering,  position 
of  nail  holes,  and'quality  of  iron,  and  the  mechanics  will  Deoeasarilj 
adopt  his  improvements. 

In  short,  it  should  be  an  aim  in  shoeing  a  hone,  as  in  man,  to 
make  a  fit  as  neat  and  easy,  and  of  as  light  material  as  would  be 
adapted  to  its  use,  and  experience  has  proven,  that  heavy  shoes 
with  high  calks  and  toes,  are  not  necessary  for  successful  hauling 
over  our  city  cobble  stones,  or  hard  roadways. 

In  this  article  we  have  given  no  positive  directions  for  shoeing, 
judging  the  art  in  it«  present  state  too  imperfect  to  satisfy  this 
progressive  age,  bat  have  sought  rather  to  stimulate  inquiry  and 
experiment,  that  may  letd  to  improvement  in  the  system 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 
OPERATIONS. 

Administration  of  Chloroform — Methods  of  confining  the  Horse^ 
Bleeding — Firing — Setons  and  Rowels — Blistering — Castration 
-^Docking  and  Nicking — Unnerving — Reduction  of  Hernia — 
Administration  of  Physic — Clysters — Back-Raking^ 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHLOROFORM, 

The  USX  of  chloroform  to  procure  inseDsibilitj  to  paio  is  a 
great  aid  to  the  operator  on  the  horse,  who  without  it  acts  under 
great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  nervous  twitch  which  the  poor  ani* 
mal  gives  at  each  touch  of  the  knife.  Under  chloroform ,  however, 
he  lies  as  if  dead ;  and  as  long  as  its  effects  continue,  the  most 
elaborate  dissection  may  be  conducted  with  comparative  ease. 
There  is  some  little  danger  of  overdoing  this  powerful  agent,  but 
the  risk  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  with  ordinary 
care  it  is  more  than  one  thousand  to  one  that  no  injurious  effects 
are  produced. 

The  best  and  most  simple  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
administeriDg  chloroform  is  a  common  wire  muzzle,  to  the  upper 
edge  of  which  a  strip  of  leather  six  inches  deep  is  stitched,  and 
so  arranged  that  it  may  be  buckled  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
jaws.  This  insures  that  all  the  air  inspired  shall  pass  through  the 
wires,  and  by  covering  them  with  a  cap  of  very  loose  flannel,  in 
which  a  few  holes  are  cut  to  facilitate  respiration,  the  muzzle  may 
be  made  ready  for  use.  The  horse  is  first  cast,  after  which  the 
above  apparatus  is  put  on  and  buckled  rouud  the  jaw,  when  on 
sprinkling  the  chloroform  over  the  cap  of  flannel,  it  may  be  applied 
or  removed  in  an  instant,  and  the  amount  of  anassthesia  regulated 
accordingly.  Without  some  g^rd  such  as  the  wire  affords,  the 
chloroform  runs  over  the  nostrils  and  lips,  and  blisters  them  to  a 
serious  extent;  but  when  it  is  used,  such  an  accident  can  only 
occur  from  over-saturating  the  flannel.  The  necessary  quantity  of 
this  powerful* agent  must  be  employed;  but  when  once  it  is  found 
that  a  prick  of  a  pin  or  other  pointed  instrument  is  borne  without 
shrinking,  the  flannel  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  operation  quickly 
eommenced,  taking  care  to  have  an  assistant  ready  to  put  it  on 
again  if  the  horse  shows  signs  of  returning  sensibility  to  pain. 
Six  or  eight  ounces  of  chloroform  must  be  provided,  as  the  quanti^ 
required  is  rather  uncertain,  the  average  dose  being  about  three 
or  four  ounces. 

If  oasting  is  objected  to,  either  from  the  absence  of  hobbles, 
or  from  fear  of  injury  to  the  horse,  a  soft  bed  of  straw  should  be 
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provided,  and  a  ttrong  halter  must  be  put  oyer  the  mozsle  with 
two  cords,  one  of  which  shonld  be  held  by  a  man  on  each  side. 
These  will  serve  to  guide  the  horse  in  iailing;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  sure  of  his  going  down  where  he  is  wanted  to  lie  3 
and  there  is  also  oonsiderable  time  lost  in  securing  him  after  he  ifi 
down,  which  the  safety  of  the  operator  imperatively  requires. 
The  effect  of  the  chloroform  must  therefore  be  kept  up  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  if  it  is  given  after  the  horse  is  east  and  secured. 

METHODS  OF  CONFINING  THE  HORSE. 

Theke  ake  various  plans  adopted  by  veterinary  surgeons  tc 
bind  the  horse's  limbs,  so  that  he  cannot  injure  himself  or  tbem 
when  undergoing  an  operation.  Even  when  ohlorolbrm  is  em* 
ployed,  some  coercion  of  this  kind  must  generally  be  adopted,  as 
directed  in  the  last  section ;  for  if  it  is  given  in  the  standing  post* 
don,  the  horse  is  very  apt  to  injure  himself  in  fiilline,  which  is 
often  accompanied  by  powerful  convulsive  motions,  and  moreoirer 
he  cannot  with  certainty  be  placed  in  a  suitable  position.  The 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Rarey  is  seldom  suitable,  because  it  can  only 
be  employed  on  subjects  previously  taught  to  go  down  without 
resistance,  for  the  severe  struggle  which  the  untaught  hone  makes 
before  he  submits  is  calculated  to  produce  injurious  constitutional 
disturbance,  and,  moreover,  it  would  sadly  increase  any  of  ths 
various  diseases  of  the  limbs  for  which  operations  are  so  often  per- 
formed.  Sometimes,  however,  it  might  advantageously  be  intro- 
duced into  veterinary  surgery,  as  for  instance  in  castration,  when 
the  colt  will  not  suTOr  his  hind  legs  to  be  touched,  but  even  then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  throw  him  two  or  three  times,  or  he  will  be 
in  such  a  state  of  arterial  excitement  that  inflammation  will  be 
likely  to  follow.  The  usual  methods  of  confinement  are:  1st. 
The  hobbles.  2d.  The  side  line.  3d.  The  trevis,  or  break.  4th. 
The  twitch  and  barnacles. 

Hobbles  consist  of  four  broad  padded  leather  straps,  provided 
with  strong  buckles,  and  long  enough  to  encircle  the  pasterns.  To 
each  of  these  an  iron  ring  is  stitched,  and  to  one  of  them  a  strong 
soft  rope,  six  yards  in  length,  is  securely  attached.  Provided  with 
four,  or,  if  possible,  five  assistants,  the  operator  buckles  the  hob- 
ble with  the  rope  attached  to  the  near  fore  leg,  and  the  remaining 
three  to  the  other  legs.  Then  passing  the  rope  through  their  rings, 
and  through  the  first  also,  it  is  held  by  three  assistants,  the  nearest 
of  whom  stands  about  a  yard  from  the  horse,  so  as  to  pull  upwards 
as  well  as  away  from  him ;  a  fourth  assistant  holds  him  by  the 
head  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  to  be  ready  to  fall  on  it  as  soon  as  he 
is  down,  and  the  fifth  stands  at  his  quarters,  ready  to  push  him 
over  on  his  off  side.  This  place  is  sometimes  occupied  by  the 
operator  himself  when  he  is  short  of  hands.     Casting  should  never 
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be  attempted  on  any  hard  surface,  a  thiok  bed  of  straw  being  ne- 
eesaary  to  prevent  iujnrj  from  the  heayy  fall  whieh  takes  plaeor 
The  hind  legs  should  be  brought  as  far  forward  as  possible  before 
beginning  to  pull  the  rope,  and  when  the  men  do  this  they  should 
do  it  '<  with  a  will/'  but  without  jerking,  so  as  to  take  the  bono 
oiF  his  guard,  when  he  will  resist  much  less  stoutly  than  if  he  » 
allowed  more  time.  As  soon  as  the  legs  are  drawn  up  togcthei^ 
the  man  at  the  quarters  is  quite  safe  l^m  injury,  and  he  may  lean 
forcibly  against  that  part,  and  force  the  horse  over  to  the  off  side, 
upon  which  he  fklls :  the  assistant  at  the  head  keeping  that  pari 
down,  no  further  struggling  takes  place,  and  he  is  seoureid  by  pass- 
ing the  end  of  the  rope  under  the  hobble  rings  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  and  securing  it  with  a  hitch.  Something  more, 
however,  is  necessary  to  be  done  before  any  of  the  usual  operations 
can  be  performed,  as  all  of  the  legs  are  at  liberty  to  a  certain 
extent  and  the  scrotum  cannot  be  reached  in  safety.  The  fol- 
lowing further  precautions  must  therefore  be  taken,  varying  ao* 
cording  to  the  part  to  be  operated  on. 

FoK  CASTRATION  the  horso  should  be  oast  on  his  near  side,  with 
a  web  halter  in  the  usual  place  of  a  collar.  The  rope  of  the  halter 
is  then  passed  through  the  ring  of  the  bobble  on  the  off  hind  leg, 
and  using  it  as  a  pulley  the  foot  is  drawn  foroibly  forward  beyond 
the  arm  and  firmly  secured  to  the  webbing  round  the  neck,  and 
bringing  it  back  again  it  may  be  passed  round  the  thigh  above  the 
hock  (which  should  be  guarded  from  friction  by  a  soft  cloth  or 
leather),  and  again  secured  to  the  webbing.  By  these  precautions 
the  scrotum  is  completely  eznosed,  and  the  hind  legs  cannot  be 
stirred  beyond  the  slight  spasmodic  twitch  which  extends  to  the 
whole  body. 

To  PERFORM  ANT  OPERATION  ON  THE  fORS  LEO,  it  must  be 

taken  out  of  its  hobble,  and  drawn  forward  upon  the  straw  by  a 
webbing  attached  to  its  pantem,  where  it  must  be  held  by  an  assist- 
ant, the  horse  having  little  or  no  power  over  it  in  this  position. 

The  hind  leg  is  sbourbd  in  the  same  way  as  for  castration, 
unless  the  fetlock  is  to  be  fired,  when  webbing  must  be  applied  to 
the  thigh  above  the  hock  only.  With  most  horses,  however,  firing 
can  be  performed  without  casting,  by  buckling  up  the  fore  leg,  or 
by  having;  it  held  by  a  competent  assistant. 

When  the  horse  is  to  be  released,  the  hobbles  are  quietly  un- 
buckled in  succession,  beginning  with  the  undermost  hind  leg. 

Several  improved  hobbles  have  been  invented,  but  thej  are 
suited  rather  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  than  for  the  ordinaty 
horsemaster.  who  will  only  require  them  for  castration  and  minor 
operations. 

The  side  line  is  sometimes  used  for  securing  one  hind  leg 
thus :» the  long  rope  and  single  hobble  only  are  required,  the  lat> 
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ter  being  buckled  to  the  bind  pastern,  which  ib  to  be  lecnied.  The 
rope  ifl  then  pawed  OTcr  the  withers  and  brought  btck  round  the 
boaoni  and  shoulder  of  the  same  side  as  the  leg  to  which  it  is 
secured,  and  then  passed  inside  the  first  part  of  the  rope.  By 
pulling  at  the  end  of  this  cord  the  hind  leg  is  drawn  up  to  the 
shoulder,  and  secured  there  with  a  hitch,  but  uie  plan  is  not  nearly 
so  safe  as  casting. 

Thb  treyis  or  brkak  consists  of  four  strong  posts  driyen  into 
the  ground,  at  the  corners  of  a  space  six  feet  long  by  three  feet 
wide.  They  are  strongly  braced  together  by  wooden  stays,  three 
feet  six  incnes  from  the  ground  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being 
left  open  for  the  horse  to  enter,  afler  which  this  also  is  made  good 
by  a  padded  bar  passed  through  stout  iron  rings  fixed  at  three  feet 
fVom  the  ground  to  the  uprights.  By  means  of  this  framework,  to 
which  sundry  rings  are  bolted,  the  body  of  the  horse  is  first 
securely  confined  by  two  broad  bands  under  the  belly  and  two 
aboye  the  shoulders  and  croup.  Thus  he  can  neither  rear  nor  kick 
to  any  extent  sufficient  to  free  himself,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  lay  hold  of  any  limb  selected  for  operation,  and  confine  it  to  one 
of  the  uprights,  or  to  some  other  conyenient  point  This  is  the 
best  plan  to  be  adopted  fpr  firing  and  other  operations  on  the  legs, 
and  if  the  belly-bands  are  wide,  strong,  and  secure,  chloroform  may 
be  administered  in  it,  without  the  horse  going  down. 

The  twitoh  is  a  short  stick  of  strons  ash,  about  the  size  of  a 
mopstick,  with  a  hole  pierced  near  the  end,  through  which  is  passed 
a  piece  of  strong  but  small  cord,  and  tied  in  a  loop  large  enough 
to  admit  the  open  hand  freely.  This  is  passed  oyer  the  upper  lip 
close  to  the  nostrils,  and  then,  by  twisting  the  stick,  compression 
is  made  to  a  painful  extent,  which  will  keep  horses  quiet  for  any 
slight  operation.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  on  the  ear  in  preference, 
but  in  either  case  the  effect  is  dependent  on  the  pain  produced. 

Barnacles  consist  in  the  application  of  pressure  by  means  of 
the  handles  of  a  pair  of  pincers  enclosing  the  muzzle,  and  held 
firmly  by  an  assistant.  They  are,  howeyer,  not  so  useful  as  the 
twitch. 

BLEEDING. 

In  the  earlt  part  of  the  present  gentury  bleeding  waa 
resorted  to  on  eyery  appearance  of  the  slightest  inflammation,  and 
often  without  the  slightest  necessity.  Many  horses  were  regularly 
bled  ^'  e^ery  spring  and  fall,"  to  prevent  mischief,  as  was  supposed ; 
but  at  last  it  always  happened  to  eyery  horse  which  liyed  long 
enough,  that  the  more  frequently  blood  was  taken  the  more  the 
operation  was  required,  and  when  it  was  absolutely  wanted  to  lower 
the  heart's  action,  such  a  quantity  of  blood  must  be  taken  that 
the  system  was  reduced  to  a  dan^rous  degree.     Stallions  werf 
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eonstantlT  submitted  to  this  treatment,  and  mares  as  long  as  th^ 
were  worked,  so  that  in  course  of  time  it  has  happened  to  thi* 
korsOi  as  it  has  also  to  man  himself,  that  the  horrible  abuse  of  the 
lancet  for  two  or  three  oonsecutiye  generations  has  completely 
changed  the  type  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  both  subject 
Inflammation  does  not  now  follow  the  same  course  that  it  used  to 
dO|  but  is  of  a  much  milder  type,  and  the  attendant  feyer  is  in- 
clined to  assume  a  typhoid  character,  if  lowering  measures  are 
pushed  to  any  great  extent.   An  attempt  has  been  made  to  account 
for  this  change  in  human  diseases  by  the  alteration  in  the  habits 
of  the  present  generation,  which  are  certainly  more  temperate  than 
those  of  the  previous  one ;  bat  in  the  case  of  the  horse  the  reverse 
holds  good,  for  he  is  now  stimulated  by  more  corn  than  ever.  The 
only  point,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  in  which  the  horse  and  his 
master  have  been  similarly  maltreated,  is  in  the  abuse  of  the  lan- 
cet, which  undoubtedly  may  account  for  the  change  in  the  type 
of  their  diseases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  it  is,  therefore,  rea- 
sonable to  refer  it  to  this  cause.     But  though  this  powerful  agent 
has  been  thus  abused,  we  must  not  be  deterred  from  having  re- 
course to  it  when  severe  inflammation  occurs  in  the  horse.    Some* 
times  there  is  no  time  to  wait  for  the  effects  of  a  slower  remedy, 
even  if  these  is  one  which  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  contrr/l 
the  heart's  action.   The  only  sensible  plan  in  such  case  is  to  choose 
the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  and  to  save  life,  or  the  integrity  of  the 
organ  attacked,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  abstracting  blood,  always 
remembering  that  this  is  to  be  avoided  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do 
so,  but  that  when  it  is  decided  on,  a  sufficient  quantity  must  be 
taken  to  produce  a  sensible  effect,  without  which  there  is  no  at- 
tendant good  to  counterbalance  the  evil. 

Bleeding  is  either  performed  in  the  jugular  vein,  i^hen  the 
whole  system  is  to  be  affected ;  or  when  a  part  of  the  body  only  is 
inflamed,  it  may  be  desirable  to  abstract  blood  locally,  as  for  in- 
stance from  the  toe  or  iVom  the  plate  vein,  in  inflammation  of  the 
foot,  and  in  ophthalmia  irom  the  vein  which  lies  on  the  face  just 
below  the  eye. 

The  instruments  used  are  either  the  lancet  or  the  fleam,  the 
former  being  the  safer  of  the  two,  but  requiring  some  practice  to 
manage  it  properly.  In  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  a  string 
is  sometimes  tied  round  the  neck  below  the  part  to  be  opened, 
which  is  four  or  five  inches  below  the  fork  in  the  vein  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck.  The  skilled  operator,  however,  makes  pressure 
with  Lis  left  hand  answer  the  purpose  of  causing  the  vein  to  rise, 
and  during  this  state  either  uses  the  lancet  with  his  right  or  the 
fleam  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  blow  of  a  short  stick,  called  a 
"  blood  stick.''  When  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  the  edge  of  the 
bucket  which  catches  it  is  pressed  against  the  saqie  part,  and  as 
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long  M  Am  18  oontiniiad  a  full  Btretm  will  ran  uatil  &iatiMn 
•omm.  After  Baffioient  blood  has  been  taken,  the>  two  lips  of  the 
wound  are  raiaed  between  the  fingers,  and  a  tmaU  oodudod  pin 
passed  through  both,  when  the  point  is  eat  off  and  some  tow  is 
twisted  Toond,  by  which  the  edges  sre  kept  together  and  the  pin 
is  retained  in  position.  In  a  oonple  of  days  the  pin  may  be  witl^ 
drawn  without  disturbing  the  tow,  and  the  wound  will  heal  wiib 
tittle  or  no  deformity.  Sometimes  ihe  blood  continues  to  flow 
beneath  the  skin  after  it  is  pinned,  and  a  swelling  takes  place  in 
eonsoquenoe,  which  is  called  eechymosis.  When  this  happens, 
eold  water  shonld  be  freely  applied  and  the  head  kepi  up  by  rack* 
ing  to  the  manger. 

The  quantitt  or  blood  necessary  to  be  taken  will  vary  aoeord- 
ing  to  circumstances,  and  can  scarcely  be  fixed  from  the  appearance 
of  the  blood  drawn,  but  a  repetition  of  the  operation  may  be  d^ 
eided  on  if  the  clot  of  the  blood,  after  standing,  is  rery  ooncaTe 
at  the  top  (cupped),  or  if  it  is  very  yellow  (buffed),  and  especially 
if  both  tnese  signs  are  present.  In  inflammation  of  a  scTcre  char* 
acter  less  than  six  quarts  of  blood  will  seldom  lower  the  pulse 
sufficiently  to  be  of  much  serrice,  and  sometimes  seven  or  eight 
quarts  CTcn  must  be  taken  from  a  large  plethoric  animal. 

iNFLAMMATioif  ov  TBI  vsiN  will  somcdmes  supenrene  upon 
bleeding,  the  tynq>tom»  being  a  slight  swelling  appearing  in  tlie 
eTening,  or  the  next  day,  with  a  little  ooiing  from  the  wound. 
These  are  soon  followed  by  a  hard  cord4ike  enlargement  of  the 
▼ein,  which  feels  hot  to  the  touch,  and  the  parts  at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  swell  considerably.  The  consequence  generally  is  that  tha 
Tcin  is  obliterated,  occasioning  some  disturbance  to  the  circulation, 
especially  when  the  head  is  held  down,  as  it  is  at  grass.  The 
treatment  consists  in  cold  applications  as  long  as  there  is  heat,  the 
lotion  recommended  at  page  316  being  generally  useful  When 
the  heat  has  subsided,  and  the  Tein  remains  enlarged,  the  binio* 
dide  of  mercury  will  procure  the  absorption  of  the  new  deposit,  by 
rubbing  it  in  as  recommended  at  page  800. 


FIBINa 

Trb  PI7RP08B  for  which  the  heated  iron  is  employed  is  twofoM ; 
first,  to  produce  immediate  counter-irritation,  by  which  the  pre* 
vious  inflammation  is  reduced ;  and  secondly,  to  cause  the  forma- 
tion  of  a  tight  compress  oyer  the  part,  which  lasts  for  some  months. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  latter  effect  of  thia 
9peration ;  but  every  practical  man  must  be  aware  that  it  follows 


iipott  iriag  4o  a  grettor  or  less  extoat,  aioording  to  mroumstaaoesi 
bni  always  lasting  for  a  few  mooths,  aatil  the  skin  stretelies  to  its 
previooB  condition.  The  blemish  which  it  leaves,  and  the  {niib 
which  it  occasions,  both  dnsing  and  after  the  application  of  the 
irons,  shovld  cause  it  to  be  aroided  when  any  equally  useful  substi- 
tute can  be  employed ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  cases 
where  it  stands  without  a  rival,  as  being  at  once  the  safest  and  the 
BM»t  efficient  remedy  which  can  be  adopted.  Blisters  and  setocs 
can  be  made  to  cause  the  same  amount  of  counter-irritation ;  but 
the  inflammation  accompan3ring  the  former  often  extends  beneath 
the  skin,  and  increases  the  mischief  it  was  intended  to  relieve ; 
while  the  latter  has  no  effect  whatever  in  producing  pressure  upon 
the  parts  beneath.  The  pain  of  firing  can  be  relieved  entirely  at 
the  time  of  the  operation  by  chloroform;  but  the  subsequent 
smarting  is  quite  as  bad,  and  this  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
anassthetic.  Independently,  however,  of  the  interests  of  the  master, 
it  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  horse  to  get  thoroughly  cured ; 
for  if  he  is  not,  he  will  either  work  on  in  misery,  or  he  will  be  con- 
signed to  the  knacker's  yard ;  and,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  the 
most  efficacious  plan  of  treatment,  even  if  somewhat  the  most  pain- 
ful, is  the  best  for  both. 

Firing  mat  be  perfobmsd  standing,  by  the  use  of  the  side 
line  for  the  hind  leg,  or  by  fixing  up  one  fore  leg  when  the  other 
is  to  be  operated  on.  There  is,  however,  nothing  like  the  break  or 
trevis,  where  more  than  a  slight  extent  of  surface  is  to  be  lined. 
The  firing-iron  should  have  a  smooth  edge,  about  the  thickness  of 
a  worn  shilling ;  and  it  should  be  heated  to  the  point  when  it  shows 
a  dull  red  in  the  dark.  When  the  disease  for  which  the  irons  are 
used  is  slight,  the  skin  should  not  be  penetrated ;  but  in  bad  cases, 
where  the  mischief  is  great,  and  particularly  when  it  is  wanted  to 
have  a  good  permanent  bandage,  the  cauterization  must  be  deeper ; 
but  this  requires  some  practical  knowledge  to  decide.  The  hair 
of  the  part  should  be  cut  very  closely  with  the  scissors,  or  shaved } 
then,  having  secured  the  leg.  the  iron  is  to  be  steadily  but  rapidly 
passed  in  parallel  lines  over  the  skin,  making  just  the  proper  pres- 
sure which  is  required  to  burn  to  the  requiaite  depth.  A  light 
brown  mark  should  be  left,  which  shows  that  the  proper  effect  has 
.been  produced ;  and  the  color  should  be  uniform,  unless  it  is  de- 
laired  to  penetrate  deeper  at  certain  parts,  which  is  sometimes 
practised  with  advantage.  The  lines  are  sometimes  made  in  a 
slanting  direction  round  the  leg,  and  at  others  straight  up  and 
down ;  but  it  is  useless  to  describe  the  details  of  this  operation, 
which  can  only  be  learned  by  watching  its  performance  by  another 
hand.  Badly  done  firing  is  always  an  eyesore ;  but  when  the  lines 
are  evenly  drawn,  and  they  have  healed  without  any  sloughs^ 
caused  by  irrefi;ular  or  excessive  pressure,  they  show  that  a  master* 
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hand  has  been  at  work,  and  that  the  poor  beast  has  been  treated 
scientifically.  In  very  severe  diseases,  a  blister  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied over  the  part,  immediately  after  the  firing;  bnt  this  can 
seldom  be  required,  and  as  it  aggravates  the  pain  tenfold,  it  should 
bo  avoided,  if  possible.  On  the  following  dav,  a  little  neat's-fool 
oil  should  be  gently  rubbed,  or  brushed  with  a  feather,  over  the 
leg ;  and  this  snould  be  repeated  daily,  until  the  swelling  whieb 
oomes  on  has  nearly  subsided.  Less  than  three  months'  reel 
should  never  be  allowed  for  the  operation  to  have  its  full  effect,  as, 
if  the  horse  is  put  to  work  before  that  time  has  elapsed,  the  dis- 
ease will  almost  certainly  return.  Indeed,  it  is  far  better  to  allow 
double  this  time,  especially  if  the  horse  is  wanted  for  fast  work. 

8£TON8  AlTD  BOWELS. 

Setons  are  pieces  of  tape  or  lamp  cotton,  passed  through  and 
beneath  the  skin,  leaving  the  two  ends  hanging  out,  either  tied 
together  or  with  a  knot  upon  each.  The  latter  is  the  safer  plan, 
as  the  loop  is  always  liable  to  be  caught  on  a  hook  or  other  pro- 
jecting body.  The  needle  with  which  the  passage  is  effected  has 
a  spear  point,  slightly  turned  up,  and  an  eye  at  the  other  end  (see 
fig.  22),  through  which  the  tape  or  cotton  is  threaded.     The 
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ordinary  one  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  by  its  means  a 
tape  or  piece  of  lamp  cotton,  smeared  with  blister  cerate,  may  be 
passed  through  a  long  track  of  the  cellular  membrane,  by  pinching 
up  the  skin  into  a  fold,  and  pierciog  this  close  to  the  body  with 
the  needle,  which  is  then  to  be  carried  straight  through.  On 
drawing  the  tape  out  of  the  eye,  it  must  be  tied  in  a  large  knot  at 
each  end,  which  will  prevent  its  slipping  out.  In  three  or  four 
days,  a  profuse  discharge  will  come  on,  and  it  must  ke  kept  up,  if 
necessary,  by  repeated  applications  of  blister  cerate,  or  digestive 
ointment,  as  may  be  necessary.  The  ends  should  be  sponged 
occasionally,  to  remove  the  accumulated  matter. 

A  SMALLER  OURYEI)  NEEDLE,  about  five  or  six  inches  long  (see 
lower  figure,  22)  is  used  for  introducing  a  seton  into  the  frog,  or 
beneath  the  eye.  For  the  former  operation,  a  twitch  is  first 
applied,  and  the  foot  is  then  buckled  up  to  the  arm,  as  descri1»ed 
at  page  167     The  needle  then,  armed  with  the  tape,  greased  with 
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blister  cerate,  and  a  little  oil  to  lubricate  the  sarfaoe,  is  tbmst  io 
at  the  heel  and  out  at  the  clefl  of  the  frog,  taking  care  not  to  go 
deep  enough  to  wound  the  tendon  as  it  passes  over  the  navicular 
bone.  The  needle  is  then  forcibly  drawn  through,  and  the  tape 
knotted,  as  already  described.  The  openings  must  be  kept  dean 
by  sponging  daily ;  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  tape  will  have 
nearly  worked  its  way  out,  when  it  may  be  withdrawn. 

Rowels  are  now  seldom  employed,  being  very  unmanageable 
plans  for  causing  counter-irritation.  An  incision,  about  an  inch 
long,  is  made  in  the  skin,  selecting  a  part  where  it  is  loosely  at- 
tached, and  into  this  a  blunt  instrument,  called  a  "cornet,"  is 
pushed,  and  worked  about  in  all  directions,  until  the  skin  is  sepa 
rated  from  the  subjacent  parts  for  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  from 
two  to  three  inches.  Into  this  a  piece  of  thick  leather  of  that 
diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  is  inserted,  previously  having 
smeared  it  with  blister  cerate ;  and  the  part  is  then  lefl  to  nature. 
In  a  few  days,  a  discharge  of  matter  comes  on,  which  must  be 
washed  off  occasionally;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  the  leather,  if 
allowed,  would  find  its  way  out  by  ulceration.  Before,  however, 
this  takes  place,  it  is  generally  removed. 

BLISTEBINQ. 

When  it  is  dboided  to  blister  any  part,  the  hair  should  be 
cut  off  as  closely  as  possible ;  the  ointment  is  then  rubbed  in  with 
the  hand  for  ten  minutes,  leaving  a  good  quantity  smeared  on  the 
surface.  If  the  legs  are  to  be  blistered,  the  heels  should  be  pro- 
tected by  lard.  Considerable  itching  is  caused  after  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  and  many  horses,  if  allowed,  gnaw  the  part  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  a  serious  blemish.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  keep  the  head  away,  which  is  done  by  putting  a  "  cradle  "  on 
the  neck.  The  irritation  of  loose  straw  is  very  aggravating,  and 
the  stall  or  box  should  either  be  bedded  with  tan,  or  sawdust,  or 
with  used  litter,  so  damp  as  to  lie  smoothly.  It  is  generally  the 
practice  to  put  the  blistered  horse  on  a  bare  floor;  but  he  will  often 
do  creat  harm  to  his  legs  and  feet  (which  are  of  course  unsound, 
or  they  would  not  be  treated  in  this  way),  by  constantly  stamping 
from  the  pain  occasioned  while  the  blister  is  beginning  to  rise. 
When  the  legs  are  stiff  and  sore  from  the  swelling,  he  stands  still 
enough,  but  at  first  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  to  keep  him  quiet. 
James's  blister,  which  is  very  mild,  and  useful  for  trifling  diseases 
of  the  legs,  or  for  bringing  on  the  hair  after  "  broken  knee,"  can 
generally  be  used  wltliout  a  cradle ;  but  even  with  it,  horses  will 
sometimes  gnaw  themselves,  and  it  is  better  not  to  run  any  risk. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  some  neat's-foot  oil  should  bo  applied  every 
morning,  with  a  feather  or  soft  brush,  to  keep  the  scabs  as  supple 
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•8  ponible.    The  varioiiB  formaliui  for  blifltfin  will  be  givoa  ib  Am 
list  of  materia  medica. 

CASTEATION. 

Fob  rxmoyimo  the  tebtiolss  several  methods  of  operatioa 
have  \h  eo  proposed ;  but  hitherto  none  has  beeo  tried  which  is  sc 
eaocessful  as  the  old  plao,  in  which  the  divisioD  of  the  cord  is  per* 
formed  by  a  heated  iron  with  a  sharp  edge.  In  homan  surgerj 
the  spermatic  artery  is  tied,  and  aU  danger  of  hemorrhage  is  over,- 
because  the  small  amovot  of  bleeding  which  takes  place  from  the 
artery  of  the  cord  is  of  no  consequence,  as  it  cannot  enter  the  cayity 
of  the  peritoneum.  In  the  horse,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inguinal 
eanal  communicates  with  that  cayity,  and  if  the  ligature  is  used, 
there  is  a  double  danger  of  iuflammation — ^first,  from  effused  blood, 
and  secondly,  from  the  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  ligature.  This 
plan,  therefore,  is  now  generally  abandoned,  though  some  few  prac- 
titioners still  adhere  to  it,  and  the  choice  rests  between  two  methods 
of  removal  by  cautery,  namely,  the  actual  and  potential, — the 
former  giving  more  pain  at  the  moment  when  the  heated  iron  is 
applied,  but  the  latter  being  really  far  more  severe,  as  the  caustic 
is  a  long  time  in  effecting  a  complete  death  of  the  nerve  and  other 
sensitive  parts.  Torsion  of  the  vessels  has  been  also  tried,  but  it 
is  often  followed  by  hsomorrhage,  and,  moreover,  the  pain  which 
is  caused  during  the  twisting  of  the  artery  is  apparently  quite  as 
great  as  is  given  by  the  heated  iron.  We  are  all  inclined  to  fancy 
that  fire  occasions  more  agony  than  it  really  does,  but  those  who 
have  in  their  own  persons  been  unfortunately  able  to  compare  the 
effects  of  the  two  kinds  of  cautery,  have  uniformly  admitted  that 
the  actual  is  less  severe  than  the  potential,  if  the  two  are  used  so 
as  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  cauterization. 

The  best  period  fob  psrformino  the  opebation  on  the 
foal  is  just  before  weaning,  provided  the  weather  b  mild.  If,  how- 
ever, his  neck  is  very  light,  and  the  withers  low,  its  postponement 
till  the  following  spring  will  give  a  better  chance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  parts.  The  cold  of  winter  and  heat  of  summer  aie 
both  prejudicial,  and  the  months  of  April,  May,  September,  or 
October  should  always  be  selected. 

No  PREPABATION  IS  REQUIRED  in  the  ^^sucker,"  but  after  weaa» 
tug  the  system  always  requires  cooling  by  a  dose  of  physic  and 
light  food  before  castration  can  safely  be  performed.  Horses  which 
have  been  in  training,  or  other  kind  of  work  attended  with  high 
feeding,  require  at  least  three  weeks'  or  a  month's  rest  and  lower- 
ing, by  removing  corn,  mashing,  &a,  together  with  a  couple  of 
looses  of  physic,  before  they  are  fit  to  be  castrated. 

Fob  THE  ORDINARY  ».ETHOD  OF  OPERATING,  a  pair  of  olami 
should  be  provided,  lined  at  the  surfaces  where  the  compressiop 
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IB  made,  with  thiek  lajon  of  Yaleanized  indiarnibber.  This  ma- 
terial  gives  a  yerj  firm  hold  without  braising  tbe  cord,  aad  causiiig 
hereby  inflammatioiL  A  large  eoalpel  and  a  ooaple  of  irons  wifl 
eomplete  the  list  of  instruments,  over  and  above  the  appantus 
necessary  for  casting  the  horse  (see  Casting,  page  433).  The  horse 
being  properly  secured  according  to  the  directions  there  given,  and 
a  twitch  being  put  on  the  lip  in  case  he  should  struggle  much,  the 
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operator,  kneeling  on  the  left  side,  grasps  the  testicle  so  as  to  make 
the  skin  of  the  scrotum  covering  it  quite  tense.  A  longitudinal 
incision,  about  three  inches  long,  is  then  made  down  to  the  testicle, 
which,  if  care  has  been  taken  that  there  is  no  rupture,  may  be 
rapidly  done — ^a  wound  of  its  surface  not  being  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence, and  giving  far  less  pain  than  the  slow  niggling  dissection 
of  its  coverings,  which  is  sometimes  practised  to  avoid  it.  The 
testicle  can  now  be  cleared  of  its  coverings,  and  the  hand  laying 
hold  of  it  gently,  the  operator  raises  it  from  its  bed,  and  slips  the 
elams  on  each  side  the  cord,  at  once  making  the  proper  pressure 
with  them,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  risk  of  the 

Krt  enclosed  slipping  from  between  its  jaws.  Great  care  should 
taken  that  the  whole  of  the  testicle,  including  the  epididimis, 
is  external  to  the  clams ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, the  cord  may  be  divided  with  the  ordinary  firing-iron  at  a 
red  heat.  To  make  sure  that  no  haemorrhage  shall  occur,  some 
operators  sear  the  artery  separately  with  a  pointed  iron;  but  if  the 
division  is  slowly  made  with  the  heated  iron,  and  avoiding  any 
drag  upon  the  cord,  no  such  accident  will  be  at  all  likely  to  folloW| 
thuugh  very  rarely  it  will  happen  in  spite  of  every  care.  The 
clams  may  now  be  removed,  and  the  other  testicle  treated  in  the 
same  way;  af^cr  which  the  hobbles  are  cautiously  removed,  and  the 
patient  is  placed  in  a  roomy  loose  box,  where  he  can  take  sufficient 
exercise  to  insure  the  gravitation  of  the  discharge,  but  no  more. 

The  FRENcn  Plan,  b^  means  of  caustic,  requires  two  pieces 
of  wood,  each  about  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  square,  with  a 
notch  or  neck  at  each  end,  to  hold  the  twine  by  which  they  are 
tied  together,  and  a  groove  in  the  two  opposite  surfaces,  to  hold 
the  caustic.  This  is  composed  of  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  four  of  flour,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  it  is  intro- 
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daoed  while  mout  into  the  groores,  whiok  it  should  completely  fill 
The  hone  Ib  then  seoured  as  before,  the  oord  is  exposed,  the  pieoes 
of  wood  are  adjusted  on  each  side,  and  firmly  held  together  with 
pinoers  by  an  assistant,  while  the  operator  binos  their  ends  together 
with  waxed  string.  The  testicle  may  now  be  removed  wiui  the 
knife,  if  the  string  has  been  tied  sufficiently  tight;  bnt  unless  the 
operator  has  had  some  experience,  it  is  safet  to  let  it  remain  on  till 
it  oomes  away  by  the  ulceration  of  the  cord.  This  is  the  uncovered 
Tperatiofiy  the  covered  one  being  performed  with  the  same  instru- 
ments, as  follows.  The  scrotum  is  grasped,  and  opened,  taking 
care  to  avoid  wounding  the  tunica  vaginalis  refiexa,  or  outer  serous 
investment,  but  cutting  down  to  it  through  the  skin,  dartos  muscle, 
and  cellular  membrane.  These  are  to  be  carefullv  dissected  back, 
until  the  cord  can  be  isolated  without  woundine  its  serous  invest- 
ment (tunica  vaginalis),  which  is  so  thin  that  it  is  easy  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  nature  of  its  contents  by  examination  with  the 
fingers.  If  there  is  no  hernia,  the  caustic  can  at  once  be  applied 
to  its  outside  in  the  same  way  as  before ;  and  if  there  is,  it  must 
be  pushed  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  by  a  little  careful 
manipulation. 

SoMS  VETERINART  SUBGEONS  operate  in  a  similar  way  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  last  described  plans,  with  the  omission  of  the 
caustic,  which  they  maintain  is  wholly  unnecessary,  for  there  muti 
be  sufficient  pressure  to  cause  a  sloughing  of  the  cord.  There  is 
certainly  some  truth  in  this  argument,  but  if  the  pressure  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  cause  the  sloughs,  the  caustic  will  assure  that 
essential  process,  and  thus  it  renders  the  pperation  safer,  though 
it  somewhat  increases  the  subsequent  local  inflammation.  The 
plan  without  caustic  is  almost  precisely  the  same,  as  far  as  safety  is 
concerned,  as  that  formerly  adopted  by  country  farriers,  called 
*'  twitching/'  in  which  two  pieces  of  wood  were  applied  on  each 
side  the  base  of  the  scrotum,  and  tied  firmly  at  each  end.  The 
pain,  however,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  on  so  large  a  surface 
of  skin  is  intense,  and  the  operation  is  on  that  account  indefensible, 
besides  which  it  is  not  nearly  so  successful  as  either  the  ordinary 
English  or  French  operations. 


DOCKING  AND  NICKING. 

These  operations  on  the  tail  are  subject  to  the  fashion 
yt  the  day,  the  former  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
its  length,  which  is  inconvenient  to  the  rider  or  driver  in  dirty 
weather,  and  the  latter  for  altering  its  carriage,  when  thif^  is  too 
iow  for  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Nicking,  is,  however,  verv  seldom 
practised  in  the  present  day,  and  never  to  the  extent  which  was 
the  fashion  fiffy  years  ago. 


DOCKING  AND  NIOKINO. 
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DooKiMO  is  very  rapidly  perfonned  by  the  aid  of  th^  docking* 
knife,  which  is  made  on  the  principle  of  the  goillotine.  As  the 
toil  is  remoyed  at  one  sadden  and  forcible  chop,  the  horse  need 
not  be  confined  in  any  way  beyond  fixing  np  his  foru  leg,  unless  he 


is  a  very  violent  animal,  when  he  most  be  placed  in  the  break  (see 
page  435).  The  exact  length  of  the  dock  to  be  left  being  fixed 
upon,  the  hair  is  cut  ofiT  close  below,  and  the  remainder  tied  back 
to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  situation  of  the  joint,  which  may  be 
ascertained  from  its  greater  prominence,  is  then  marked,  by  care- 
fully removing  the  hair  with  the  scissors,  and  then  laying  it  in  the 
rounded  groove  of  the  wooden  frame  in  which  the  knife  plays,  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  latter  shall  exactly  correspond  with  the  part 
to  bo  cut,  the  handles  are  suddenly  and  forcibly  brought  together, 
and  the  end  is  removed  at  one  blow.  A  pointed  iron  should  have 
been  previously  heated,  and  then  raising  the  tail  to  a  level  with 
the  back,  the  arteries  are  first  seared,  which  a  very  slight  touch 
will  effect,  and  then  the  point  is  pushed  into  the  sheath  of  the 
tendons  lying  at  the  top  of  the  stump,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
adhere  in  that  position,  and  effect  a  handsome  carriage  of  the  tail. 
Lastly,  a  little  resin  is  melted  over  the  end  of  the  stump  with  the 
iron  now  pretty  nearly  cooled,  and  the  operation  is  concluded  by 
untying  the  hair. 

NiCKiNQ  was  formerly  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  poor 
horse  could  not  lower  his  tail,  but  was  always  obliged  to  carry  it 
over  his  back.  Several  deep  cross-cuts  were  made  in  the  under- 
side after  being  docked,  and  then  a  cord  was  fastened  to  the  hair, 
and  being  carried  over  a  pulley  attached  to  the  ceiling,  the  tail 
was  kept  drawn  up  over  the  back  by  a  weight  at  its  end.  The 
horse  could  lie  down  by  raising  the  weight,  but  by  no  possible 
means  could  he  lower  his  tail,  and  in  course  of  time  the  wounds 
healed  by  granulation  filling  up  their  spaces,  and  the  nicking  was 
completed.     When  a  horse  now  carries  his  dock  too  low,  a  sub- 
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rataoeoiu  inciiioii  of  th«  flexor  tendoBS  is  made,  wfaioh  is  geoenllj 
BufieieDt,  bnt  if  aot  the  pulley  ib  adopted  for  a  few  days.  Some- 
times  the  tail  is  carried  on  ooe  aide,  and  then  a  similar  operation 
bj  Bttbontaneons  diyision  of  the  tendons  on  the  side  to  which  the 
tail  is  carried  will  have  the  desired  effect,  always  taking  care  in 
each  case  to  keep  the  knife  clear  of  a  joint. 

UNNERVING. 

The  nebves  distribnted  to  the  foot  are  sometimes  diyided  for 
nsTicular  disease,  as  they  lie  on  each  side  of  the  bone  above  the 
fetlock  joint.  No  one,  however,  should  attempt  this  operation 
without  haying  previously  seen  it  performed,  as  it  requires  con- 
siderable dexterity  for  its  due  execution.  I  have  described  such 
operations  as  may  be  wanted  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  a 
veterinary  surgeon  cannot  always  be  reached,  but  unnerving  is  but 
seldom  required,  and  I  shall  therefore  omit  any  detailed  account 

of  it 

BEDUCnON  OF  HERNIA. 

Hernia  is  sometimes  strangulated;  that  is  to  say,  the  protrud* 
ing  portion  of  bowel  is  confined  in  its  situation  by  such  pressure 
on  its  neck  as  to  cause  danger  of  mortification.  Under  such  cir 
cumstaDces,  if  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  to  return  the  bowel  bj 
careful  manipulation,  an  operation  must  be  performed.  This  con- 
sists in  carefnlly  dissecting  through  the  coverings  of  the  bowel, 
and  when  it  is  exposed,  a  long  and  narrow  guarded  knife  (BittouTi 
cachf)  is  passed  by  the  side  of  the  iutestine  through  the  opening 
into  the  abdomen,  and  then  making  the  blade  prominent  it  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  fibres  causing  the  pressure  are  divided.  This 
usually  allows  of  the  bowel  being  passed  back  again  into  the 
abdomen,  when  the  operation  is  completed  by  bringing  the  parts 
together  with  one  or  two  stitches. 

When  hernia  occurs  in  the  colt  either  at  the  navel  oi 
scrotum,  it  is  often  desired  to  effect  a  cure  by  returning  the  bowel 
and  causing  the  opening  to  close  by  adhesive  inflammation.  If 
the  colt  is  uncut,  the  performance  of  the  covered  operation  on  the 
French  plan  (see  page  443)  will  generally  succeed,  great  care 
being  of  course  necessary  to  return  the  intestine  before  the  clams 
are  applied.  In  umbilical  hernia  a  similar  plan  has  been  tried, 
bnt  the  adhesion  is  too  superficial  to  be  of  much  use ;  and  the  only 
successful  method  is  the  passage  of  one  or  two  skewers  through 
ihe  opposite  edges  of  the  opening,  and  then  winding  some  waxed 
twine  round  them,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  force.  This  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  cause  mortification,  or  the  opening  will  only  be 
increased  in  size,  and  the  bowel  will  protrude  without  any  covering 
f f  skin ;  but  it  should  be  just  sufficient  to  cause  adhesive  inflam* 
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BMlaon  I  experience  in  raoh  mMen  alone  enibling  the  opeiittor  to 
bit  upon  the  right  amount. 

In  all  opirations  iob  hebnla.  ohloroform  is  of  great  aasist^ 
ance,  as  it  prevents  the  risk  of  a  protmsion  of  the  howel  while  the 
knife  is  being  need,  which  will  otnerwise  sometimes  happen  during 
the  straggles  of  the  horse. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSIC. 

Mepioinb  maj  be  given  to  the  horse  either  in  the  solid  form 
as  a  ball,  or  liquid,  and  then  called  a  drench,  or  as  a  dry  powder, 
when  in  small  compass  and  with  little  taste,  mixed  with  the  com 
or  mash.  Sometimes  also  a  small  quantity  of  a  tasteless  liquid, 
sach  as  liquor  arsenicalis,  may  be  given  with  the  food. 

In  oivino  a  ball,  place  a  halter  on  the  head  with  a  knot,  so 
that  the  jaws  may  be  wicbly  opened.  Then  turn  the  horse  round 
in  the  stidl  and  back  him  up  to  the  manger,  lay  hold  of  the  tongue 
and  draw  it  out  of  the  mouth,  grasp  it  with  the  left  hand,  which 
must  also  hold  the  halter-cord  so  short  that  the  strain  is  partly 
taken  off  tJie  tongue,  and  then  holding  the  ball  in  the  right  hand 
with  the  fingers  enclosing  it  like  a  cone,  and,  the  arm  bare,  il 
should  be  rapidly  carried  to  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  deposited 
there,  holding  the  head  up  till  it  is  seen  to  pass  down  the  guUei. 
Cautious  grooms  use  a  balling  iron,  which  gags  the  mouth  and 
protects  the  arm,  but  a  handy  man  will  have  less  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing his  hand  than  in  inserting  the  gag,  unless  the  horse  is  a 
determined  biter,  when  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  In  that 
case  the  gag  is  insinuated  with  as  much  ease  as  a  bit  in  a  flat 
direction,  and  the  handle  being  suddenly  depressed,  the  mouth 
gapes  and  the  teeth  cannot  be  brought  together.  Then  holding 
its  handle  together  with  the  halter  in  the  left  hand,  the  right 
easily  introduces  the  ball  into  the  pharynx. 

In  oivino  a  drench,  two  persons  are  necessary,  the  operator 
standing  at  the  right  shoulder,  while  the  assistant  is  ready  to  steady 
the  head  and  aid  him  on  the  left.  The  operator  raises  the  head 
with  his  left  hand  beneath  the  jaw,  and  with  his  right  he  forces 
the  lip  of  the  horn  into  the  sids  of  the  mouth,  and,  raising  the 
small  end,  pours  the  contents  in.  If  the  horse  is  violent,  a  twitch 
must  bo  placed  on  the  nose,  and  held  by  the  assistant.  The  horn 
must  not  be  passed  far  into  the  mouth,  or  any  unnecessary  violence 
used,  for  fear  of  producing  a  cough ;  in  which  case,  the  hand  must 
be  instantly  lowered.  A  neglect  of  this  precaution  will  probably 
cause  some  of  the  liquid  to  pass  into  the  larynx. 

CLTSTBBS 

Abb  host  valuable  aoents,  if  properly  administered.    The 
best  syringe  for  the  purpose  is  Read's,  by  which  any  quantity  may 
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be  thrown  up ;  and  in  oolio,  some  gallons  of  warm  water  are  some- 
times reqnirod  to  prodnoe  the  desired  effeot.  For  an  ordinarj 
opening  clyster,  a  handful  or  two  of  common  salt  may  be  dissolved 
in  five  or  six  quarts  of  warm  water. 

BACK-RAKIKO 

Is  ErrEGTSD  by  passing  the  greased  hand  and  arm  into  the 
rectum,  and  withdrawing  any  hardened  fseoes  which  may  have 
accumulated  there.  When  the  quantity  of  these  is  great,  the  hand 
must  be  passed  seTcral  times,  until  it  cannot  reach  any  more. 
Wheneyer  physic  is  given  to  an  unprepared  horse,  as  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  severe  disease,  this  precaution  should  never  be 
neglected.  Mr.  Gamgeo,  of  Edinburgh,  is  of  opinion  that  this 
operation  is  more  safely  and  easily  performed  by  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments, supporting  his  views  by  the  assertion  that  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  gives  unnecessary  pain.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I 
have  certainly  seen  a  shouldei  of  mutton  at  the  end  of  a  human 
arm,  and  this  would  perhaps  cause  some  little  difficulty ;  but  no 
hand  of  average  size  is  nearly  so  large  as  the  mass  of  dung  usually 
passed ;  and  those  who  are  not  above  doing  a  dirty  job  token  duihf 
rtquires  it,  well  know  by  experience  that  the  hand  and  arm  may  be 
passed  to  the  shoulder  without  giving  any  pain  whatsoever.  In- 
struments are  useful  when  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  they 
are  always  liable  to  cause  laceration. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIl. 

fHE  PRINCIPAL  MEBIOINES,  AND  THE  DOSEb  IN  WHICH  THMT 
CAN  SAPELY  BE  ADMINISTERED  : — 

^i  Iteratives — Amzsthetics — Anodynes — Antacids — Anth  elniinHct 
— Aperients  — Astringents  —  Blisters — Caustics  —  Charges-^ 
Clysters — Cardials  — Demulcents  — Diaphoretics  — Digestives 
Diuretics  — Embrocations  — Emulsions  — Expectorants  — Feb- 
rifuges— Lotions — Narcotics — Refrigerants — Sedatives — Stim- 
ulants— Stomachics — Styptics — Tonics  —  Vermifuges^  or  Worm 
Medicines, 


(The  Formiil«  encloeed  in  [  ]  are  by  the  American  Editor  ) 


ALTERATIVES. 


This  term  is  not  vert  scientific,  but  it  is  in  very  general 
use,  and  easily  explains  its  own  meaning,  though  the  modtts  operandt 
of  the  drugs  employed  to  carry  it  out  is  not  so  clear.  The  object  is 
to  replace  unhealthy  action  by  a  healthy  one,  without  resorting  to 
any  of  the  distinctly-defined  remedies,  such  as  tonics,  stomachics, 
&c.  As  a  general  rule,  this  class  of  remedies  produce  their  effect 
by  acting  slonly  but  steadily  on  the  depuratory  organs,  as  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  skin.     The  following  may  be  found  useful : — 

1.  Ih  Dibosdebed  States  of  tab  Skin — 

Emetic  Tartar 2  oancoe. 

Powdered  Ginger       ....     3  ounces. 

Opiom 1  ounce. 

Syrup  enough  to  form  16  balls :  one  to  be  given  every  night. 

SI.    SiMPLT  COOLTKG 

Barbadoes  Aloes        ....     1    ounce. 

Castile  Soap 1}  ounce. 

Qinger \  ounce. 

Syrup  enough  to  form  6  balls :  one  to  be  given  eveiy  morning.    Or, 

S.  Barbadoes  Aloes        .        .        .        •     1}  drachm. 

Emetic  Tartar 2    drachms. 

Castile  Soap 2    drachms.  Mix 

t.  Alterative  Ball  for  General  Use — 

Black  Sulphurct  of  Antimony    .         .    2  to  4  drachiLfl. 

Sulphur 2  drachms. 

Nitre 2  drachms. 

Lfaueed  meal  and  water  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
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5.  Fob  Gbhbsallt  Dbtbotitb  Sbcbbtioits — 

Flowers  of  Bnlphar  ....    6  ounoes. 

Emetic  Tartar 5  to  8  drachoiB. 

Corrosire  Sablimtte  .        .        .        .10  grains. 
Linseed  meal  mixed  with  hot  water,  enoagh  to  form  €  balls,  one  of 
which  may  be  giYon  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

6.  I«  Dbbilitt  or  Svomach — 

Calomel 1  scrapie. 

Aloes 1  drachm. 

Casearilla  Bark, ) 

Gentian  Boot,     >•  of  each  in  powder  .    1  drachm. 

Ginger,  ) 

Castile  Soap S  drachms. 

Sjmp  enongh  to  make  a  ball,  which  may  be  giren  twice  a  week,  or 

erery  other  night. 


AN-fiSTHETICS. 

Anasthetios  (d,  not,  privative ;  aX<fdTi<n^^  seasation)  prodnoe 
insensibility  to  all  external  impressions,  and  therefore  to  pain. 
They  resemble  narcotics  in  their  action,  and,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  may  be  considered  purely  as  such.  The  most  certain  and 
safe  way  of  administering  them  is  by  inhalation,  and  chloroform 
is  the  drug  now  universally  employed.  The  modus  operandi  of  the 
various  kinds  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained;  and 
when  the  comparison  is  made,  as  it  often  is,  to  the  action  of  intox- 
icating fluids,  we  are  no  nearer  to  it  than  before.  With  alcoholic 
fluids,  however,  the  disorder  of  the  mental  functions  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  insensibility  to  pain ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  produce  the  latter  effect,  they  are  dangerous 
to  life  itself.  The  action  of  anaesthetics  on  the  horse  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  on  man. 

ANODYNES, 

Sometimes  galled  Narcotics,  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
pass  at  once  into  the  blood,  and  there  act  in  a  special  manner  on 
the  nervous  centres.  At  first  they  exalt  the  nervous  force ;  but 
they  soon  depress  it,  the  second  stage  coming  on  the  sooner  accord- 
ing  to  the  increase  of  the  dose.  They  are  given  either  to  soothe 
the  general  nervous  system,  or  to  stop  diarrhoea;  or  sometimes  to 
relieve  spasm,  as  in  colic  or  tetanus.  Opium  is  the  chief  anodyne 
Qsed  in  veterinary  medicine,  and  it  maybe  employed  in  very  large 
doses : — 

7.  Ahodtks  Drsnch  ron  Colio — 

Linseed  Oil       .        .        .        .        •     1  pint. 

Oil  of  Turpentine     .        .        .        .     1  to  S  ounces. 

Laudanam 1  to  2  ounoea. 

Mix,  and  give  erery  honr  till  relief  is  afibrded. 
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$,  Amodtxb  Ball  for  Colio  (only  osefal  in  mild  caMs) — 

Powdered  Opium        .        .        .        •    }  to  2  drachms. 

Castile  Soap      .        .        .         •        .    2  drachms. 

Camphor 2  drachms. 

Ginger 1}  drachm. 

Make  into  a  ball  with  Liqaorioe  powder  and  Treacle,  and  girc  cror; 
honr  while  the  pain  lasts.    It  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle  or  bladder. 

9.  Akodtvs  Ball  (ordinary) — 

Opium i  to  1  drachm. 

Castile  Soap 2  to  4  drachms. 

Oingor 1  to  2  drachms. 

Powdered  Aniseed     .        .        .         .  }  to  1  ounce. 

Oil  of  Caraway  Seeds  .  |  drachm. 

flyinp  enough  to  form  a  ball,  to  be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  ale, 

and  given  as  a  drench. 

10.  Akodtnb  Drsitch  nr  StrpxspcROATiON,  or  Ordikart  DiARRUtf  a.. 

Gum  Arabic 2  ounces. 

Boiling  Water I  pint;. 

Dissolve,  and  then  add— 

Oil  of  Peppermint     .        «        .        .  2S  dropi. 

Laudanum }  to  1  oonea. 

Mix,  and  give  night  and  morning,  if  necessary. 

11.  Ih  Chronto  Diarrikba — 

Powdered  Chalk  and  Gum  Arabic,  each  1  ounce. 

Laudanum i  ounce. 

Peppermint  Water  .        .        .10  ounces. 

Hlz,  and  give  night  and  morning. 

ANTACIDS. 

As  THE  TERM  IMPLIES,  these  remedies  are  used  to  neutralize 
acids,  whether  taken  into  the  stomach  to  an  improper  extent,  or 
formed  therein  as  products  of  diseases.  They  are  often  classed  as 
alteratives  when  used  for  the  latter  purpose.  They  include  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  hut  are  not  much  used  in  veterinary 
medicine. 

ANTHELMINTICS. 

Drugs  which  are  used  to  destroy  worms  receive  this  name  in 
medical  literature  when  the  author  is  wedded  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  admirers  of  Latin  call  them  vermifuges,  and  in  Eng- 
lish they  receive  the  humble  name  of  worm  medicines.  Their 
action  is  partly  by  producing  a  disagreeable  or  fatal  impression  on 
the  worm  itself,  and  partly  by  irritating  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bowels,  and  thus  causing  them  to  expel  their  contents.  Failing  the 
romody  recommended  at  page  511,  the  following  may  be  useful : 

12.  Worm  Ball  (recommended  by  Mr.  Gakoee) — 

Awifoetida 2  drachms. 

Calomel 1}  draciim. 

Powdered  Savin l|  drachm. 

Oil  of  Male  Fern 30  drope 

29 
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Treacle  enoagh  to  make  •  ball,  which  shoald  be  giveo  at  nighty  and 
followed  by  a  purge  next  morning. 

13.  Mild  Drench  for  Worms— 

Linseed  Oil        .        .        •        •  .1  pint. 

Spirit  of  Turpentine i  drachma. 

Mix  and  give  everj  morning. 

Antispasmodics  are  medicines  which  are  intended  to  ooanter&ot 
excessiye  muscular  action,  called  spcwm,  or,  in  the  limbs,  cramp 
This  deranged  condition  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  which 
are  generally  of  an  irritating  nature ;  and  its  successful  treatment 
wir  often  depend  upon  the  employment  of  remedies  calculated  to 
remove  the  cause,  rather  than  directly  to  relieve  the  effect.  It  there- 
fore follows  that,  in  many  oases,  the  medicines  most  successful  in 
removing  spasm  will  be  derived  from  widely  separated  divisions  of 
the  materia  medica,  such  as  aperients,  anodynes,  alteratives,  stim- 
ulants and  tonics.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  many  formulas 
for  their  exhibition;  but  there  are  one  or  two  medicines  which 
exercise  a  peculiar  control  over  spasm,  and  I  shall  give  them  with- 
out attempting  to  analyze  their  mode  of  operation. 

14.  Iir  Ck)Lic— 

Spirit  of  Turpentine       ....      3}  ouncea. 

Laudanum l}  ounce. 

BarbadoeB  Aloew 1  ounce. 

Powder  the  Aloefl,  and  dimolve  in  warm  water;  then  add  the  other 
ingredients,  and  give  afl  a  drench. 

16.  Clyster  in  Colic — 

Spirit  of  Turpentine       ....        6  ounces. 

Aloes 2  drachms. 

Dissolve  in  three  quarts  of  warm  water,  and  stir  the  turpentine  well 
into  it. 

16.  Antispasmodic  Drknch — 

Gin 4  to  6  ounoaa 

Tincture  of  Capsicum     ....  2  drachms 

Laudanum 3  drachms. 

Warm  Water IJ  pint 

Mix  and  give  as  a  drench,  when  thert  is  no  inflammation. 

APERIENTS. 
{Physic  Balls  and  Drenches.) 

Aperients,  or  purges,  are  those  medicines  which  quicken  or 
increase  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  varying,  however,  a  good 
deal  in  their  mode  of  operation.  Some  ast  merely  by  exciting  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  to  contract ;  others  cause  an  immense 
watery  discharge,  which,  as  it  were,  washes  out  the  bowels;  whilst 
a  third  set  combine  the  action  of  the  two.  The  various  purges 
also  act  upon  different  parts  of  the  canal,  some  stimulating  thtt 
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fULall  iDtestines,  whilst  others  pass  through  them  without  affecting 
them,  and  only  act  upon  the  large  boweb ;  and  others,  again,  act 
upon  the  whole  canal.  There  is  a  third  point  of  difference  in 
purges,  depending  upon  their  influencing  the  liver  in  addition, 
which  mercurial  purgatives  certainly  do,  as  well  as  rhubarb  and 
some  others,  and  which  effect  is  partly  due  to  their  absorption  into 
the  circulation,  so  that  they  may  be  made  to  act,  by  injecting  into 
the  veins,  as  strongly  as  by  actual  swallowing,  and  their  subse- 
quent passage  into  the  bowels.  Purgatives  are  likewise  classed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  effect,  into  laxatives  acting  mildly, 
and  drastic  purges,  or  cathartics,  acting  very  severely. 

17.  Ordikabt  Fhtbic  Balls — 

Barbadocs  Aloes        .        •        .        .     S  to  8  drachms. 

Hard  Soap 4  drachms. 

Ginger  .        .        .        .1  drachm. 

Dissolve  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  as  will  suffice ;  then 
slowly  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence,  by  which  means  griping  ic 
avoided. 

18.  A  Wabmsb  Phtbic  Ball — 

Barbadocs  Aloes  .        .        .     8  to  8  drachms 

Carbonate  of  Soda    .        .        .        .    ^  drachm. 
Aromatic  Powder       ....     1  drachm 
Oil  of  Caraway         .        .        .        .12  drops. 
Dissolve  as  above,  and  then  add  the  oil. 

19.  OnriLv  Laxative  Ball— 

Barbadoes  Aloes  .  .    8  to  5  drachms. 

Rhubarb  Powder  .        .     I  to  2  drachms 

Ginger 2  drachms. 

Oil  of  Caraway  .  .15  drops. 

Mix,  and  form  into  a  ball>  as  in  No.  1. 

20.  Stomachic  Laxative  Balls,  fob  Wasitt  Hobsxs — 

Barbadocs  Aloes  ...     3  drachms. 


2  drachms. 
1  drachm. 
1  drachm. 
15  drops. 
1}  drachm. 


Rhubarb  . 
Ginger 

Cascarilla  Powder 
Oil  of  Caraway 
Carbonate  of  Soda 
Dissolve  the  Aloes  as  in  No.  1,  and  then  add  the  ether  ingredients. 

21.  PuR^iNO  Balls,  with  Calomsl — 

Barbadocs  Aloes        .        .        .        .  8  {c  6  drachms 

Calomel }  u>  1  drachm. 

Rhubarb 1  to  2  drachms. 

Ginger }  to  1  drachm. 

Castile  Soap 2  drachms. 

Mix  as  in  No.  1. 

22.  Laxative  Drekch — 

Barbadoes  Aloes        .        •        .        .  8  to  4  drachms. 

Canella  Alba I  to  2  drachms. 

Salt  of  Tartar 1  drachm. 

Mint  Water       ....  8  ounces.     Mijk. 
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23.  Avormm  LAXiiTiTB  Pxxvov— 

Castor  Oil 9  to  6  onio». 

Barbadoes  Aloei  .  3  to  5  drachiBt. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  .        .  9  drachms. 

Ifint  Water S  ounoea. 

nil,  hj  diMolYing  the  Aloca  in  the  Mint  Water  by  the  aid  of  hfsat,  ana 

then  adding  the  o'iier  ingredient8k 

24-  A  Mild  Qpvvivo  Dbuicii— 

Castor  Oil 4  onnees. 

Epsom  Salts 9  to  5  onnoes. 

Qroel 9  pints.    Mis. 

25    A  VBBT  Mild  Laxatitb— 

Castor  Oil 4  ouaoet* 

Linseed  Oil 4  ounces. 

Warm  Water  or  Gruel  .1  pint.    Mis 

26.  UtBD  lit  TBS  Staoobbs — 

Barbadoes  Aloes  .  4  to  6  drachma. 

.    Common  Salt 6  ounces. 

Flour  of  Mustard      ....  1  ounce. 

Water 2  pints.    Mix. 

27.  A  Obbtlt  Cooliho  Dbbhch  nr  Suobt  AnACK»ov  Cold.^ 

Epsom  Salts 0  to  8  ounces. 

Whey 8  pints.    Mix. 

28.  PuBomTB  Cltbtbb — 

Common  Salt 4  to  8  ounces.. 

Warm  Water 8  to  16  pints. 

ASTRINQENTa 
{fhr  Diarrhaa  and  DysmUenf,) 

Astringents  appear  to  prodnoe  oontraction  on  all  living  Mii 
mal  tissucB  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  whether  in  the 
interior  or  on  the  exterior  of  the  hody ;  and  whether  immediately 
applied  or  by  absorption  into  the  circnlation.  Bat  great  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which  they  act ;  and,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  their  effects, 
and  to  prescribe  them  empirically.  They  are  divided  into  astrin- 
gents administered  by  the  mouth,  and  those  applied  locally  te 
external  ulcerated  or  wounded  surfaces. 

29   Fob  Bloodt  Ubtite — 

Powdered  Catechu     .        .        .        .    ]i  ounce. 

Alum '     .    }  ounce. 

Cascarilla  Bark  in  powder         .        .     1  to  2  drachms. 
Liquorice  Powder  and  Treacle  enough  to  form  a  ball,  to  be  giyen  twiot 

a  day. 
80.  FobDiabbtbs — 

Opium }  drachm. 

Ginger  powdered       ....    2  drachma. 
Oak  Bark  powdered  ....     1  ounce. 
Alum,  as  much  as  the  tea  will  dissolve. 
Chamomile  Tea         ....     I  pint. 
Mix  for  a  drench. 
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Bowdered  Alam 
lArmenian  Bole 

White  Vitriol 
Oxide  of  Zinc 


38i  All  tiirosirr  Lotiok — 

Goulard  Ettnct 
Water 

34.  Sulphate  of  Copper 

Water 

Stk  AftntiMOBiiY  OnrnnsKT  'wcfk  Sofes  Hbxls>— 
Acetate  of  Lead 
Lard 

S6.  Ahotbbr  fox  thb  Saxb^ 

Nitrate  of  Silver  powdered 
Qoalard  Extract 
Lard  .        •        v        • 

Mix,  and  use  a  rcry  small  portion  ererj  ttlgltt« 


4  ounces. 
I  onnce^ 

4  ounces* 

1  ounce.    Mix. 

5  to  3  drachlns. 
}pint 

I  to  2  drachms 
i  pint.    Mix 

I  drachm. 

1  ounce.    Mil, 

f  drachm. 
i  drachm 
4  ounce. 


BLISTERS^  OR  VESICANTS. 

Blisters  are  applications  which  inflame  tlie  skin,  and  prodttc^ 
a  secretion  of  scrum  between  the  cutis  and  cuticle,  by  which  the 
latter  is  raised  in  the  form  of  small  bladders ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  hair,  these  ate  very  imperfectly  seea  in  tile 
horse.  They  consist  of  two  kinds— one,  used  for  the  sake  of  ooon- 
ter-irritation,  by  which  the  orLnnal  disease  is  lessened,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  this  irritation  at  a  short  distance 
from  it ;  the  other,  commonly  called  "  sweating"  in  yeterinaiy  sur- 
gery, by  which  a  dischaige  is  obtained  iVom  the  vessels  of  the  part 
Itself,  which  are  in  that  way  relieved  and  unloaded.  There  ib  also 
a  subsequent  process  of  absorption  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
stimulus  applied. 

87.  Mild  Blister  OnnvsirT  (ComrTSB-taaiTAinr) — 

Hog's  Lard 4  ounces. 

Venice  Turpentine     .        •        •        •     1  ounce. 
Powdered  CandiaHdei        •  «    Sdmehms. 

Mlx»  and  spread. 

9$*  UmaKGKa  Blistbb  OmtMsirT  (Oomrtxa-IauTAirr)-* 


I 


Spirit  of  Turpentine 

Sulphuric  Acid,  hj  measure 
Mix  carefully  in  an  open  place,  and  add — 

IIog*s  Lard 

Powdered  Cantharides 
Milt,  and  spread. 


1  ounce. 

2  drachms. 

4  ounces. 
1  ounce. 
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S9.  Vbbt  Smovo  Bustbb  (Couktsb-Iuhtant)— 

Strong  Mercurial  OiDtment  4  oanoaii. 

Oil  of  OrigAoum        .        .        .        .     }  ounce. 
Finely-powderod  Euphorbinm    .        .    3  dnchmt. 
Powdered  CAntharides       .  .    }  onnce. 

Mix,  and  spread. 

40*  Bapiolt  Activo  Blibtbr  (Couvtbb-Isritant) — 

Best  Flour  of  Mustard  .8  ounoee. 

Made  into  a  paste  with  water ;  then  add — 

Oil  of  Turpentine  .        .    S  ounces. 

Strong  Liquor  of  Ammonia  1  ounce. 

Tliis  IS  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  chest,  belly,  or  baik,  in  eases  of 

acute  inflammation. 

41.   SWBATnrO  BUSTBR — 

Strong  Mercurial  Ointment  S  ounces. 

Oil  of  Origanum        .        .  .        .    S  drachms. 

Corrosiye  Sublimate  •  •        •    2  drachms. 

Cantharides  powdered  .8  drachms. 

Mix,  and  rub  in  with  the  hand. 

42*  Stboho  Swxatihg  Blistxb,  vox  Splxvts,  Bihg-Boxxs,  Spayus, 
Ac.— 

Biniodide  of  Mercury         •  .     1  to  1}  drachm. 

Lard 1  ounce. 

To  be  well  rubbed  into  the  legs,  after  cutting  the  hair  short ;  and  followed 
ty  the  daily  use  of  Arnica,  in  the  shape  of  a  wash,  as  follows,  which  is  to 
be  painted  on  with  a  brush : — 

Tincture  of  Arnica    ....     1  ounce. 
Water 12  to  15  ounces. 

43.  LiQVID  SwxATixa  BusTXXt— 

Cantharides I  ounce. 

Spirit  of  Turpentine  .        .        .2  ounces. 

Methylated  Spirit  of  Wine         .        .     1  pint, 
liix,  and  digest  for  a  fortnight ;  then  strain. 

44.  Powdered  Cantharides        •        •        .1  ounce. 
Commercial  Pyroligneous  Acid  1  pint 

liix,  and  digest  for  a  fortnight :  then  strain. 


CAUSTICS,  OB  CAUTEBIES. 
(  To  destroy  Proud  Fttth  in  Wounds,) 

Caustics  are  sabstances  which  barn  away  the  living  tisBues  of 
the  body,  by  the  decomposition  of  their  elements.  Thej  are  of 
two  kinds,  viz. :  First,  the  actual  cautery,  consisting  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  burning  iron,  and  called  firing ;  and,  secondly,  the 
potential  cautery,  by  means  of  the  powers  of  mineral  caustics,  such 
as  potassa  fusa,  lunar  caustic,  corrosive  sublimate,  &o. 

Firing  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  Operations,  at  page  438. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  chemical  applications  used  a> 
potential  cauteries : — 


CAUSTICS,   OR  CAUTBBIES — CHARGES.  4M 

45   FuBBD  Potass,  difflcnlt  to  msnage,  because  it  runs  abovii  in  all 
directions,  and  little  osed  in  veterinary  medicine. 

46.  LuKAB  Caustic,  or  Nitrate  of  Silver,  verj  valaable  to  the  veterinary 

surgeon,  and  constantly  used  to  apply  to  profuse  granulations. 

47.  BuLPHATB  OF  CoppBB,  alttiost  equally  useful,  but  not  so  strong  as 

Lunar  Caustic.  It  may  be  well  rubbed  into  all  high  granulations, 
as  in  broken  knees,  and  similar  growths. 

48.  CoRROsiTB  Sublimate  in  powder,  which  acts  most  energ<!tically 

upon  warty  gro^vths,  but  shonld  be  used  with  great  care  and  dis- 
cretion. It  may  safely  be  applied  to  small  surfaces,  bu^  not  with- 
out a  regular  practitioner  to  large  ones.     It  should  be  washed  oflT 

after  remaining  on  a  few  minutes.  For  the  mode  of  applying  it  in 
castration,  see  page  442. 

49.  Ybllow  Orpiment  is  not  so  strong  as  Corrosive  Sublimate,  and  may 

bo  used  with  more  freedom.  It  will  generally  remove  warty 
growths,  by  picking  off  their  heads  and  rubbing  it  in. 

50.  Muriate  of  ANTiaiONT,  called  Butter  of  Antimony ;  a  strong  but 

rather  unmanageable  caustic,  and  used  either  by  itself  or  mixed 
with  more  or  less  water. 

51.  Chloride  of  Ziiro  is  a  most  powerful  caustic.    It  may  be  used  in 

old  sinuses  in  solution — 7  drachms  in  a  pint  of  water. 

Milder  Caustics: — 

52.  Verdigris,  cither  in  powder  or  mixed  with  Lard  as  an  ointment,  in 

the  ifroportion  of  1  to  3. 

53.  Red  Precipitate,  ditto,  ditto. 

54.  Burnt  Alum,  used  dry. 

55.  Powdered  White  ^ugar. 

Mild  Liquid  Caustics  : — 

56.  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,    5  to  19  grains  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 

tilled water. 
67.  Solution  of  Blue  Vitriol,  of  about  double  the  above  strength. 
58.  Chloride  of  Zinc,  1  to  3  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 


CHARGES 

Arb  ADHESIVE  PLASTERS  which  are  spread  while  hot  on  the  legs, 
and  at  once  covered  with  short  tow,  80  as  to  form  a  strong  and  un- 
yielding support  whjle  the  horse  is  at  grass. 

59.  OBTTVAJtY  ChAROBS— 

Bnrsundy  Pitch        ...        .  4  oanoes. 

Barbadoes  Tar 6  ounoes. 

Beeswax 2  ounces. 

Red  Lead 4  ounces. 

The  three  first  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  afterwards  the  Lead  is  to 
be  added.  The  miztnre  is  to  be  kept  constantly  stirred  until  sufficiently 
oold  to  be  applied.  If  too  stifi*  (which  will  depend  upon  the  weather),  i< 
may  be  softened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  Lard  or  Oil. 
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OiiuulaB«lflftm Soanope. 

Powdered  Arnica  LetiTet .  .  .  •  ^  oanoe. 
The  Balsam  to  be  melted  and  worked  up  with  the  leaves,  adding  Spirits 
of  Turpentine  if  necemarpr.  When  thoroughly  mixtd,  to  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  whole  Ics,  in  a  tiiui  layer,  and  to  be  covered  over  with  the  Charge 
No.  69,  which  will  set  on  its  ootside  and  act  as  a  bandage,  white  the  Ar^ 
nica  is  a  restorative  to  the  weakened  vessels.  This  is  an  excellent  appli- 
cation. 

CLYSTERS,  OB  ENEMATA. 

GLT8TER8  aro  intended  either  Co  relieve  obstruction  or  spasm  of 
the  bowels,  and  are  of  great  service  when  properly  applied.  They 
may  be  made  of  warm  water  or  gruel,  of  which  some  quarts  will 
be  required  in  colic.  They  should  be  thrown  up  with  tne  proper 
syringe,  provided  with  valves  and  a  flexible  tube. 

For  the  turpentine  clyster  in  colic,  see  Antbpaamodics. 

Aperient  clysters,  see  Aperients. 

61.  AvoDTNE  Cltvtxr  vk  Diarbh<ea — 

Starch,  made  as  for  washing  ...        1  quart 

Powdered  Opium 2  oradiDM. 

The  Opium  is  to  be  boiled  in  water,  and  added  to  the  starcli. 

CORDIALS 

Are  medicines  which  act  as  temporary  stimulants  to  the  whole 
system,  and  especially  to  the  stomach.  They  augment  the  strength 
and  spirits  when  depressed,  as  after  over-exertion  in  work. 

62.  CoRDiAii  Balls— 

Powdered  Caraway  Seeds      ...  6  drachma. 

Ginger 2  drachma. 

Oil  of  Cloves 20  drops. 

Treacle  enough  to  make  into  a  ball. 

63.  Powdered  Aniseed  ....        6  drachms. 
Powdered  Cardamoms  ....        2  drachma. 

Powdered  Cassia 1  drachm. 

Oil  of  Caraway 20  drops. 

Mix  with  treacle  into  a  ball. 

64.  CoBDiAL  Drench— 

A  quart  of  good  ale  warmed,  and  with  plenty  of  grated 
ginger. 

65.   CORBJAL  AND   EXPECTORANT — 

Powdered  Aniseed        .        .        .        .  }  ounce. 

Powdered  Squill 1  drschm. 

Powdered  Myrrh 1}  drachm. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  enough  to  form  a  ball. 

66.  Liquorice  Powder         .        .        .        •  }  ounce. 

Gum  Ammoniacum       ....  8  dradima. 

BalMim  of  Tolu 1}  drachm. 

Powdered  Squill 1  drachm. 

Linseed  meal  and  boiling  water,  enough  to  £Nin  into  a 
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DEMULCENTS 

Abb  vskd  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  irritations  of  the  bowels, 
kidneys,  or  bladder,  in  the  two  last  cases  bj  their  effect  upon  the 
«ecrelion  of  urine. 

07.  Demulcknt  Drench — 

Gum  Arabic }  canoe. 

Water     ••.....       I  ^int 
DinoWe  and  give  as  a  drench  night  and  morning,  or  mizeil  with  a  mash. 

68.  Linseed  .«.••••       4oonoeB. 
Water     •        .        .       .        .       •        .        1  quart. 

Simmer  till  a  ntrong  and  thick  decoction  is  obtainec^  and  give  as  aboYe 

69.  Maashmaixow  Dkesok — 

Manhmallows A  double  hand- 
Water     1  quart  [fuL 

4ummer,  as  in  Ko.  68,  and  use  in  the  same  way. 

DIAPHOKETICS 

Uavb  a  special  aotion  on  the  skin,  increasing  the  perspiration 
sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent. 

70.  OBDiarABY  Diafhobetio  Drench — 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  .  8  to  4  ounosi. 

Laudanum     ...•••  1  ounce. 
Mix,  and  give  at  night.    Or, 

71.  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  .       •  2  ounces. 
Spirit  of  Nitric  ^ther  ....  2  ounces. 

Mix,  and  give  as  above. 

72.  In  Hii>£-bound — 

Emetic  Tartar l^dradim. 

Camphor J  dradim. 

Ginger 2  drachms. 

Opium i  drachm. 

Oil  of  Caraway 15  dropA. 

LiuBced  meal  and  boiling  water,  to  form  a  ball,  which  is  to  be  given 
twice  or  tiirtce  a  week. 

78.  In  HiDS-BOUND  (but  not  so  efficacious) — 

Antimonial  Powder        ....        2  drachms. 

Ginger 1  drachm. 

Powdered  Caraways      .        .        .        .        C  tlrachmai 

Oil  of  Aniseed 20  drops^ 

Mix  u  above. 

These  remedies  require  moderate  cxcreiso  in  clothing  to  bring 
out  their  effects,  after  which  the  horse  should  be  whispcd  till  quite 
dry. 

DIGESTIVES. 

DiOESTiYES  are  applications  which  promote  suppuration,  and  the 
healing  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 
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74.  DlOEBTfVB  OlNTinBMT— 

Red  Precipitate 2  ojnoes. 

Venice  Turpentine         ....       3  ojnces. 

Beeswax 1  ounce. 

Hog's  Lard 4  ounces. 

Melt  the  three  last  ingredients  over  a  slow  fire,  and  when  nearlj  cold 
stir  in  the  powder. 

DIUBETIGS. 

Diuretics  are  mediciDes  which,  promote  the  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  urine,  the  effect  being  produced  in  a  different  manner  bj 
different  medicines;  some  acting  directly  upon  the  kidneys  by 
sympathy  with  the  stomach,  while  others  arc  taken  up  by  the 
blood-vessels,  and  in  their  elimination  from  the  blood  cause  an 
extra  secretion  of  the  urine.  In  either  case  their  effect  is  tc 
diminish  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  thus  promote  the  absorp- 
tion of  fluid  effused  into  any  of  the  cayities,  or  into  the  cellular 
membrane  in  the  various  forms  of  dropsy. 


75.  Stimulatixo  Diurbtic  Bali 

Powdered  Resin         •        •        •        •  3  drachms. 

Sol  Pranelle 3  drachms. 

Castile  Soap 3  drachms. 

Oil  of  Juniper 1  drachm.    Mix. 

76.  A  MOEB  Coo  LINO  DxrRSTio  Ball— 

Powdered  Nitre         .        •        .        •  }  to  1  ounce. 

Camphor I  drachm. 

Juniper  berries I  drachm. 

Soap 3  drachms. 

Mix,  adding  linseed  meal  enough  to  form  a  ball. 

77.    DiUABTIO  POWDBB  FOR  A  MaSH — 

Nitre }  ^  f  o°"^* 

Resin f  to  |  ounce.  Kix. 

78.  Abothbr  mors  Actitb  Powdbr — 

Nitre )  drachms. 

Camphor 1^  drachm.     Mix. 


EMBROCATIONS. 

Embrocations,  or  Liniments,  are  stimulating  or  sedative 
external  applications,  intended  to  reduce  the  pain  and  inflamm»> 
tion  of  internal  parts  when  rubbed  into  the  skin  with  the  hand. 

79.  Mustard  Embrocation — 

Best  Flour  of  Mastnrd       .         •         16  ounces. 
Liquor  of  Ammonia  ....     1}  ounce. 
Oil  of  Turpentine      .        •        .        »     ^i  ounce. 
Mix  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  thin  paste. 
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80.  SiiMULATivo  Embsooatioh — 

Camphor  .... 
Oil  of  Turpentine 
Spirit  of  Wine  . 

81.  BwBATixo  Embrocation  vob  WihdoallSi  Ac 

Strong  Mercarial  Ointment 
Camphor  .... 
Oil  of  Rosemarj 
Oil  of  Turpentine 

^  Abothbb,  but  Stborobb — 

Strong  Mercurial  Ointment 
Oil  of  Bay 
Oil  of  Origanum 
Powdered  Cantharides 

83.   A  V06T  ACTITB  SWBATINO  EmBBOCATIOB — 

Biniodide  of  Mercury 
Powdered  Arnica  Leaves   . 
Soap  Liniment  . 

EMUI^IONS. 


i  ounce. 

Jounce, 
ounce.    Mis 

S  ounces. 
f  ounce. 
2  drachms. 
1  ounce.    Blisr 

S  ounces. 
1  ounce. 
}  ounce. 
I  ounce..   Mix. 

^  to  1  drachm. 

1  drachm. 

S  ounces.     Mix. 


When  oily  matters  have  their  globules  broken  down  bv 
friction  with  mucilaginous  substances,  such  as  gum  arabic  or  yelk 
of  egg,  tbey  are  called  emulsions,  and  are  specially  useful  in  sooth- 
ing irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  trachea,  and  bronchi 

S4.  Simple  EifULsiON — 

Linseed  Oil 2  ounces. 

Honey 3  ounces. 

Soft  Water 1  pint 

Subcarbonate  of  Potass  ....       1  drachm. 
Dissolve  the  honey  and  potass  in  the  water ;  then  add  the  linseed  oil  by 
degrees  in  a  large  mortar,  when  it  should  assume  a  milky  appearance. 
It  may  be  given  night  and  morning. 

85.  Akothxb  more  active  Emulsion— 

Simple  Emulsion,  No.  84        .        .        . 

Camphor 

Opium  in  Powder }  drachm. 

Oil  of  Aniseed 30  droi>s. 

Bub  the  three  loHt  ingredients  together  in  a  mortar  with  some  whiw 
sugar ;  tlien  add  the  emulsion  by  degrees. 


7  ounces. 
1  drachm. 


EXPECTORANTS. 

£xpECTOitANTS  czcito  or  promote  a  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  thereby  relieving  in« 
flammation  and  allaying  cough. 

86.  ExFEGTORANT  Ball  m  Ordinabt  Couon  vmnouT  Ikflam 

MATI0N-- 

Gum  Ammoniacam       .        •        •        •  ^  ounce. 

Powdered  Squill 1  drachm. 

Castile  Soap 2  drachms. 

flone^  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
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87.  Ifl  Old  Stahdiko  Couoh  (Stoicjich)-* 

Aaafoetida Sdncbmab 

QftlbaDam 1  dnchm. 

Ovbonate  of  Ammonia        .        .        .  }  drachm. 

Qinger  ..»•..*  li  dnutei 
Honej  enough  to  fonn  a  ball. 

88.  A  Sntoxo  ExpscroRAMT  Balit- 

Emetic  Tartar }  drachm. 

Calomel iSffraina. 

Digitalis         ......        i  drachm. 

Powdered  Squills  .        .        .       •        •        { drachm. 

Linseed  meal  and  water  enough  to  form  a  ball,  which  is  not  to  he  i« 
peated  without  great  care. 


FEBBIFUaSS 

(Amt  Balls  and  Powden), 

Generallt  called  fevor  modioines,  are  given  to  allaj  the  arte- 
rial and  Dcrroos  excitements  which  accompany  febrile  action. 
They  do  this  partly  by  their  agency  on  the  heart  and  arteriefc 
chrough  the  neryoos  system,  and  partly  by  increasing  the  seer^ 
tions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys. 


89.  FbtxbBa) 

Kitre •  4  drachms. 

Camphor 1 J  drachm. 

Calomel  and  Opiam,  of  each.  .  I  scruple. 

Linseed  meal  and  water  enough  to  form  a  ball.    Or, 

90.  Emetic  Tartar  .        .        •      '•        •    l)to2drachmi 
CoBfipoond  Powder  9(  X^agacfAth     .    S  drachms. 

Linseed  meal  as  aboye.    Or, 

91.  Nitre         ..••••    adnuAms. 
Camphor  .•••••<  drschms. 

Mix  as  aboT«. 

92.   COOLIVG  POWDBR  VOB  MaBB— 

Nitre         ..••••    6  dts.  So  I  ounei. 
Hay  be  given  in  a  bran  mash. 

93.  Cooling  DnBRcn — 

Nitre         ......     1  ounce. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre         •        .        .2  ounces. 
Tincture  of  Digitalis          ...    2  drachms. 
Whej I  pint. 


LOTIONS,  OR  WASHES 

OoNHiST  in  liquids  applied  tc  the  external  parts,  either  to  oooi 
them  or  to  produce  a  healthy  action  in  the  veisels. 
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94.  Coouiro  Solutiok  vor  faTWiii^L  Ivvlaxx atiok^ 

Goulard  Extract        .        .        •        •    1  onnoe. 
Yinegar    ......    2  ounceii. 

Spirits  of  Wine»  or  Oin     .        .        .3  oanoes. 

Water 1}  pint. 

Ifix,  aiid  apply  with  a  calico  bandage. 

95.  AsoTincB,  usevul  vob  Ihtlaxxd  Lbos,  ob  roB  Galled  Sdodi^ 

DBB8  OB  Back — 

Sal  Ammoniac 1  onnoe. 

Vinegar 4  ounces. 

Spirits  of  Wine         .        .        .        .  S  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Arnica    •        •        •        «.  t  drachms. 

Water )  pint.    Mix. 

96*  Lotion  fob  Foul  Ulgbbs— 

Sulphate  of  Copper   .        •        .        .     1  onnce. 

Nitric  Acid }  ounce. 

Water 8  to  12  ounces. 

liix. 

97.  LOTIOV  FOB  THB  EtBB — 

Sulphate  of  Zinc       .        •                .    20  to  25  grains. 
Water 6  onnees.    Mix. 

98.  Ybbt  Stbono  Onb,  and  onlt  to  bb  dbofpbd  in — 

Nitrate  of  Silver  .    5  to  8  grains. 

Distilled  Water         ....     I  onnce. 
Mix,  and  use  with  a  camel-hair  brush.    .. 

NARCOTICS. 

A  DISTINCTION  is  Sometimes  made  between  aDodynes  and  narcot' 
icB,  bat  in  yeterinarj  medicine  there  is  no  necessity  for  separating 
them.    (See  Anodynes.) 


REFRIGERANTS 

IjOWBR  the  ANIMAL  HEAT  by  contuct  With  the  skin,  the  ordinary 
ones  being  cold  air,  cold  water,  ice,  and  evaporative  lotions.  (See 
IjOtionSt) 

SEDATIVES 

Depress  the  action  of  the  cironlatory  and  nenrous  systems,  with« 
oat  affeoting  the  mental  functions.  They  are  very  power^l  in  thoif 
eilbots;  and  digitalis,  which  is  the  drug  commonly  osod  for  this 
purpose^  has  a  special  quality  known  by  the  name  of  oamalative — 
that  is  to  say,  if  repeated  small  doses  are  given  at  intervals  for  a 
certain  time,  an  effect  is  produced  almost  equal  to  that  which  would 
follow  the  exhibition  of  the  whole  quantity  at  once.  Besides  digi- 
talis, aconite  is  also  sometimes  used  to  lower  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  by  many  it  is  supposed  to  be  eqoal  in  potency  to  that  drug, 
without  the  danger  which  always  attends  its  use. 


n 


./ 
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trriMULANTS* 

Bf  THIS  TERM  is  understood  those  substanoes  which  exeite  the 
iiction  of  the  whole  neryoos  and  vascular  systems.  Almost  al.^ 
medicines  are  stimulants  to  some  part  or  other,  as,  for  instance, 
aperients,  which  stimulate  the  lining  of  the  bowels,  but  to  the 
general  system  are  lowering.  On  the  other  hand,  stimulants,  so 
called  par  exceUence,  excite  and  raise  the  action  of  the  brain  and 
heart. 

99.  Old  Ale 1  quart 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia      •        •        •  }  to  8  drachms. 

Tincture  of  Ginger    ....  4  draclimB. 
Mix,  and  give  an  a  drench. 

For  other  stimulants,  see  Cordials. 

STOMACHICS. 

SxoMAOnics  are  medicines  given  to  improve  the  tone  jf  the 
stomach  when  impaired  by  bad  management  or  disease. 

100.  Stomach  Ball — 

Powdered  Gentian  •  •  •  •    }  onnee. 

Powdered  Ginger  .  .  •  •     1}  drachm. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  .  •  •  .1  drachm. 
Treacle  to  form  a  ball.    Or, 

101.  Cascarilla,  powdered         .        ,        .1  ounce. 

Myrrh 1}  drachm. 

Castile  Soap      .....     1  drachm. 

Mix,  with  syrup  or  treacle,  into  a  ball.    Or, 

102.  Powdered  Colombo    .        •        .        .    }  to  1  ounce. 

Powdered  Cassia        •        •        .        .1  drachm. 
Powdered  Rhubarb    .        .        .        .    S  drachms. 

Mix  as  in  No.  2. 

STYPTICS. 

Sttfticb  are  remedies  which  have  a  tendency  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  either  from  internal  or  external  surfaces.  They  are  used 
either  by  the  mouth,  or  to  the  part  itself  in  the  shape  of  lotions, 
etc. ;  or  the  actual  cautery,  which  is  always  the  best  in  externa! 
bleeding,  may  be  employed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  part  cannot 
be  reached  with  the  heated  iron,  and  is  yet  within  the  influence  of 
an  injection,  as  in  bleeding  from  the  nostrils,  for  which  the  fo! 
lowing  may  be  employed : 

103.  Matico  Leaves        .....}  ounce. 

Boiling  Water        .....       1  pint. 
Infuse,  and  when  cold  strain  and  inject  into  the  noetrilB. 

For  internal  styptics,  sec  Astringents. 
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TONICS 

A.UOMENT  the  vigor  of  the  whole  body  permanently,  while  stimu- 
lants only  act  for  a  short  time.  They  are  chiefly  use^l  after  low 
fever. 

104.  Tome  Ball— 

Sulphate  of  Iron        •        .        .        .    }  ounce. 
Extract  of  Camomile         •        .        .1  onncc. 
Hiz^  and  form  into  a  ball.    Or, 

105«  Arsenic 10  grains. 

Ginger 1  drachm. 

Powdered  Aniseed     ....     1  ounce. 
Compound  Powder  of  Tragacanth       .     2  drachms. 
Syrup  enough  to  form  a  ball .    It  i«  a  very  powerful  tonic. 

VERMIFUGES,  OR  WORM  MEDICINES, 
Are  described  under  the  head  of  Anthelminticn,  which  see. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Oil   SOUNDNESS;   AND  ON  THE  PURCHASE  AND   SALE  07  HORSES 

The  elastic  conscience  o7  a  horsedealer  has  become  a 
byword ;  but  I  confess  that  my  experience  docs  not  lead  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  class  is  more  open  to  charges  of  unfair  dealing  than 
many  others  whose  proceedings  have  lately  been  exposed  in  the 
Bankruptcy  and  Nisi  Prius  law  courts.  Few  intending  purchasers 
of  a  horse  will  be  content  with  anything  less  than  what  they  believe 
to  be  absolute  perfection  in  him ;  and  if  the  seller  tells  the  truth 
about  the  animal  he  has  to  dispose  of,  his  chance  of  a  sale  would  be 
a  poor  one.  The  dealer  is,  therefore,  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  being 
oompelled  cither  to  give  his  horse  a  character  which  he  docs  not 
deserve,  or  to  forego  all  chance  of  a  sale ;  and  hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  draws  rather  extensively  upon  his  imagination. 
According  to  my  experience,  however,  amateurs  are  not  exempt 
from  this  failing;  and  if  I  were  compelled  to  purchase  a  horse  from 
character  alone,  I  should  far  prefer  relying  upon  that  given  by  a  re- 
spectable dealer.  The  latter  class  arc,  no  doubt,  more  skilled  in 
hiding  defects  and  disease,  and  therefore  it  rcauires  a  more  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  horse  to  detect  their  artifices  where  they  are 
sufficiently  shortsighted  to  adopt  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
may  generally  be  concluded  that  unless  a  gentleman  has  had  an  ex- 
tensive experience  in  purchasing  horses,  he  will  do  well  to  place 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  ielling  him  exactli/  wliat  he  wants, 
and  not  pretending  a  knowledge  which  he  does  not  possess. 
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In  ail  large  towns  there  are  men  of  some  character  and  standing 
who  may  be  selected  for  this  purpose;  and  in  London,  Dublini 
Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  LiTerpool,  Chdtenham,  and  Leamington, 
there  are  repositories,  where  horses  are  sold  bj  auction  on  stated 
days.  These  auction-marts  save  the  vendor  from  all  responsibili^, 
whether  pecuniary  or  moral,  unless  a  warranty  is  given^  either  of 
soundness  or  freedom  from  yice,  and  then  the  stipulation  only  lasts 
for  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  horse  is  returned  within  that  time, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  unsoundness  or  iriee,  the  aaetiooeer 
must  take  him  back,  and  return  the  purchasa-BOBey,  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  dispute  the  evidence  which,  is  forwarded  to  him. 
Under  ordinary  warranties  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  time  to 
which  they  shall  extend,  and  a  horse  warranted  sound  may  be  re- 
turned at  any  subsequent  time  if  the  purchaser  can  prove  that  he 
was  unsound  at  the  time  of  sale.  But  the  lapse  of  several  weeks 
or  months  without  doing  so  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  strong 
argument  that  the  purchaser  did  not  consider  the  animal  to  be  un* 
sound  until  he  gave  notice  to  the  vendor ;  and  this  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  unsoundness  did  not  exist. 

Thb  definition  or  unsoundnbbb  is,  "the  existence  of  dis- 
ease or  alteration  of  structure  which  does  or  will  impair  the  horse's 
natural  usefulness."  Vice  also  may  be  defined,  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, SB  '*the  prevalence  of  a  habit  which  interferes  with  the 
horse's  natural  usefulness."  But  these  definitiona  must  be  taken 
with  some  modifications,  for  there  is  not  one  horse  in  a  hundred 
which  does  not  possess  some  disease  or  vice  likely  to  impair  hia 
general  usefulness  to  some  slight  extent ;  indeed,  the  proportion  of 
strictly  sound  horses  may  be  considered  to  be  much  smaUer  even 
than  this.  A  bad  feeder  is  so  generally  from  a  disordered  state  of 
stomach,  and  such  a  horse  cannot  stand  work  like  one  which  will 
consume  double  the  quantity  of  corn,  yet  he  would  not  be  consid- 
ered unsound;  nor  would  a  horse  be  returnable  as  vicious  if  he 
showed  the  usual  symptoms  of  being  ^^  fresh,"  though  they  might 
impair  his  usefulness  in  carrying  a  timid  rider.  But  subject  to 
such  modifications,  the  above  definitions  may  be  accepted  aa  su^ 
ficient  to  make  intelligible  the  terms.  Unsoundness  and  Vice. 

Tub  following  diseases  and  accidents  are  generally  considr 
ered  not  to  render  their  possessors  unsound : — 

BoQ  SPAVIN,  in  a  slight  degree  only. 

A  BROKEN  KNEE,  uuless  the  joint  is  injured  so  as  to  impair  its 
functions,  is  not  considered  to  be  unsoundness. 

Capped  hocks  and  elbows  do  not  produce  any  lameness,  nor 
do  they  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  joints  to  which 
they  are  adjacent. 

Contraction  of  the  foot  is  no  evidenceof  disease,  and,  taken 
by  itself,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  unsound. 
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Gbib-BITINO  was  decided,  in  the  cases  of  Broenwnbvry  v.  Say' 
:ock  and  Scolefidd  v  Rohh^  not  to  be  unsoundness;  but  Baroo 
Parker  ruled  in  ihe  latter  that  it  came  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "•  vice."  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  habit  which  is  gonerallj  at- 
tended by  impaired  digestion,  and,  as  such,  it  comes  strictly  within 
the  definition  given  above )  but  the  law  is  as  I  have  stated  it. 

CuRBY  HOCKS,  though  experience  may  tell  us  they  are  likely  to 
be  attended  by  curbs,  are  decided  not  to  be  unsoundn^s.  In 
Brown  v.  Elkington^  the  attention  of  the  vendor  was  directed  to 
the  hocks  by  the  purchaser  before  the  sale,  as  likely  to  spring  curbs  y 
but  in  the  action  on  the  warranty  it  was  held  by  Lord  Abinger  that 
''  a  defect  in  the  formation  of  the  horse,  which  had  not  occasioned- 
lameness  at  the  time  of  sale,  though  it  might  render  the  animal 
more  liable  to  be  lame  at  some  future  time,  was  no  breach  of  war- 
ranty;'* and  tiie  Court  of  Exchequer  confirmed  this  view  of  the 
law,  by  refusing  a  rule  for  a  new  trial. 

Cutting,  on  the  same  principle,  is  no  breach  of  warranty,  unless 
the  hoise  is  lame  from  it  at  the  time  of  sale. 

A  SPLINT  is  not,  in  itself,  evidence  of  unsoundness ;  but  if  it  is 
90  situated  as  necessarily  to  interfere  with  the  suspensory  ligament 
or  tendons,  or  if  it  has  already  produced  lameness,  it  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a  mark  of  unsoundness. 

Thobouqhpin,  when  existing  to  a  moderate  extent,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  horse  unsound;  but  this  will  always  be  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion,  and  a  horse  with  thoroughpin  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  warranted  with  safety. 

Thrush,  occurring  from  mismanagement  only,  and  not  from  any 
defect  in  the  horse,  is  clearly  not  to  be  considered  as  unsoundness. 

Soreness  of  the  joints  from  work,  as  it  soon  goes  off  afler  a 
short  rest,  is  not  accepted  as  unsoundness. 

WiNDOALLS  are  also  only  evidences  of  work,  and  do  not  usually 
cause  lameness.  When  this  coexists,  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
unsoundness,  without  resorting  to  the  windgalls. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  diseases  and  injuries  which 
have  been  settled  as  sufficient  to  entitle  the  purchaser  to  return  a 
horse  warranted  sound : — 

Boa  SPAVIN,  when  it  is  so  severe  as  clearly  to  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  joint;  and  blood  spavin,  as  marking  an  aggravated 
form  of  the  same  disease.    ' 

Breaking  down,  even  though  the  horse  is  restored  so  as  to  mn 
without  lameness. 

Broken  wind. 

Cataract,  in  any  degree. 

Corns,  unless  very  trifling ;  but  they  should  be  disrovered  within 
a  few  days  of  the  sale,  or  it  may  be  alleged  that  they  have  bees 
produced  by  subsequent  mismanagement. 
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CoJOH,  as  long  as  it  lasts.  A  hone  with  ehroDic  oongh  ii 
slearly  returnable. 

Curbs  constitute  nnaoundnefls ;  but  they  must  be  shown  to  exist 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  for  a  horse  may  throw  one  out  immediately 
afler  he  is  transferred  to  tHc  purchaser. 

Diseases  of  the  organic  kind  in  any  of  the  internal  viscera. 

Farct. 

Founder,  or  lahinitis,  whether  it  produces  lameness  or  not 
ii'  it  manifestly  has  existed,  is  to  be  accepted  as  unsoundness;  for 
when  there  is  evidence  of  its  previous  occurrence,  the  laniinso  are 
injured  so  much  as  inevitably  to  lead  to  lameness  when  the  horse  ia 
put  to  work. 

Grease,  and  Olanders. 

Manoe. 

Megrims,  when  the  attack  comes  on  subsequently  to  the  sale, 
and  can  be  shown  to  have  occurred  before  it. 

A  nerved  horse  is  unsound  from  the  existence  of  the  disease 
for  which  the  operation  has  been  performed,  as  well  as  from  the 
division  of  the  nerves. 

Ophthalmia,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  have  previously  existed, 
and  comes  on  soon  after  the  purchase,  is  to  be  received  as  unsound- 
ness. So,  also,  when  any  of  the  evidences  of  its  previous  presence 
can  be  detected,  and  are  proved  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  the  horse 
is  returnable. 

Ossification  of  any  of  the  structures  adjacent  to  the  jointa  ia 
unsoundness,  and  hence  ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages  will  l)e 
considered  so,  without  doubt. 

Pumiced  foot,  as  evidence  of  laminitis. 

QUIDDING. 

Qui  tor. 

RiNQBONES,  and  Sidebones,  whether  large  or  small,  are  un- 
doubtedly sufficient  to  constitute  a  horse  unsound. 

Roaring,  whistling,  &c.,  as  evidence  of  contraction  of  the  rima 
glottidis,  and  therefore  interfering  with  respiration. 

Ruptures  of  all  kinds. 

Spavin  (bone),  although  it  may  not  have  occasioned  lameness, 
if  it  is  clearly  the  disease  so  named. 

Stringhalt  has  been  decided  to  be  unsoundness  (  Thompson  v. 
i'atfersort^ 

Thick  wind,  as  marking  some  impediment  to  respiration. 

Thrush,  when  it  is  in  one  of  its  severe  forms,  and  not  canseH 
by  mismanagement. 

Thickening  of  the  back  sinews,  or  suspensory  ligament^ 
when  existing  to  any  extent  easily  appreciable,  is  to  be  received  as 
t  proof  of  unsoundness. 

Returnable  Vices  are  comprehended  in  the  following  list  : — 
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BiTiNQ,  when  carried  to  any  QDOsnal  extent 

BOLTINQ  or  running  away. 

Grib-bitino. 

EaOKiNQ,  wben  more  than  usual. 

Restiysnkss,  or  refusal  to  proceed  in  the  desired  direotkm. 

RsABiiia. 

Shying,  when  marked. 

Weaving  in  the  stable. 

When  a  horse  is  ptjbohased  with  the  conditions  that  he  is 
warranted  sound,  or  free  from  vice,  or  quiet  to  ride  and  drive,  the 
warranty  must  either  be  in  writing,  or  given  in  the  presence  of  a 
disinterested  third  person.  The  form  of  warranty  is  as  follows,  and 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  on  the  same  paper  as  the  stamped 
receipt,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  if  it  is  shown  that 
the  receipt  is  properly  given. 

Bate. 

Received  of  A.  B.  G.  fifty  pounds  for  a  bay  gelding,  by  Small- 
hopes,  warranted  five  years  old,  sound,  free  from  vice,  and  quiet  to 
ride  and  drive. 

50/.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Any  one  or  more  of  these  points  may  be  omitted,  or  the  horse  may 
simply  be  warranted  "  a  good  hack,''  in  which  case  he  must  fairly 
answer  that  description.  The  terms  '^  has  been  hunted,"  or  "  has 
carried  a  lady,"  are  not  to  be  trusted,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to 
prove  in  defence  that  the  horse  has  seen  hounds,  and  had  a  woman 
on  his  back. 

Whether  the  horse  under  examination  is  to  be  war- 
ranted or  not,  the  intending  purchaser  should  never  omit  to  look 
over  every  point  where  unsoundness  is  likely  to  occur.  To  do  this 
effectually  it  should  be  done  regularly,  by  which  there  is  less  chance 
of  passing  over  any  serious  defect.  The  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
is  as  follows.  Under  no  circumstances,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
should  the  horse  be  looked  at  immediately  after  having  been  out  of 
doors ;  and  If  he  is  of  necessity  brought  to  the  purchaser,  let  him 
be  put  in  the  stable  and  quietly  rested  for  one  or  two  hours  at  the 
least,  by  which  time  the  effects  of  most  of  the  "  coping "  tricks 
will  have  gone  off. 

Before  the  horse  passes  the  stable-door,  stop  him  with 
his  head  just  inside,  and  in  that  position  carefully  examine  his  eyes. 
The  light  is  exactly  suited  to  this,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  iris 
may  be  well  judged  of.  Any  specks  or  opacities  are  also  here 
readily  seen.  Then  let  him  be  led  to  a  level  surface,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  look  over  every  part,  beginning  with  that  nearest  the  on« 
already  inspected,  namely,  the  mouth.  Then  *' cough"  him  by 
tightly  grasping  the  larynx,  by  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
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ihe  state  of  Yob  reflpintm^  orgMui,  after  which  the  usual  DQanoearre 
with  the  stick  may  be  practised  if  these  is  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining into  his  freedom  from  roaring  in  the  sadole.  When  these 
points  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of^  look  to  the  position  of  the  fi>re 
1^,  thsAi  ia^  whether  they  are  turned  in  or  oot^  and  if  the  latter 
feel  the  elbows,  and  see  if  they  are  confined  or  ^*  tied/'  that  is  too 
close  to  the  ribs,  also  look  for  marks  of  cutting  and  speedy  cutting. 
Pass  the  hand  down  the  back  sinews  and  suspensoir  ligaments^  ex- 
amine the  knees  &r  any  maxka^  and  then  carel^lly  &el  the  ooronets 
and  heels  fi>r  any  marks  of  exostosis  or  ossification.  Lastly,  take  a 
good  look  at  the  iiont  of  the  foot,  and  then  lifting  it  inspect  the 
nog,  heels  and  sole.  This  will  complete  the  front  half  of  the  body, 
after  whidi  the  form  of  the  middle  and  loina  should  be  regarded, 
and  theUi  lifting  the  tail,  the  openness  or  otherwise  of  the  space 
round  the  anus  will  give  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  constitution, 
while  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  dock  will  be  a  sign  of  the  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  back.  Then  look  oareftilly  at  the  hocks,  ex- 
amine the  spavin  and  curb  places,  and  finish  the  whole  by  passing 
the  hand  down  the  hind  cannon  l)ones.  to  the  fetlocks^  and  feel 
them  in  the  same  order  a^; in  the  fore  legs.  Now  let  the  horse  rest 
a  minute  if  his  groom  will  let  him,  with  his  head  quite  at  liberty, 
and  you  will  be'  able  to  judge  of  his  ordinary  habit  of  standing, 
when  unexcited^  At  the  conclusion  of,  this  careftil  examination 
while  at  rest^  tl^  actifn^  nrast  be  as  minutely  investigated,  by  first 
having  the  horse  walked  u^  aloae  rein,  and  then  trotted  in  the 
Mifne  v)€^  Mlotofyf  when  if  he  is  sound  he  will  put  his  feet  down 
regularly  and  firmly.  Grooms,  when  they  want  to  conceal  defects, 
wiU  not  let  the  bead  be  loose,  nor  will  they  trot  slowly,  but  bustle 
the  horse  along  with  their  hands  as  close  as  possible  to  the  mouth, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  nodding  of  the  head  as  much  as  they  can.  A 
very  good  judge  will  be  perhaps  able  to  select  a  pleasant  pack  or 
harness  horse  by  seeine  him  thus  run,  and  afterwards  ridden,  but  a 
far  better  test  is  to  ride  or  drive  him  yourself,  when  his  freedom 
from  vice,  or  disease,  may  be  ascertained,  as  well  as  his  manners, 
and  the  ease  of  his  various  paces.  No  trouble  should  be  spared  to 
get  this  real  trial,  which  is  worth  ten  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- 
money,  for  many  a  horse  which  looks,  to  go  well  does  ixoifeel  so,  and 
it  is  well  worth  that  sum  to  be  saved  the  trouble  attending  upon  the 
possession  of  a  horse  which  does  not  suit.  When,  however,  after 
such  a  careful  examinat^n  by  a  competent  judge,  and  subsequent 
tidal  in  the  saddle  or  iu  harness,  the  horse  is  found  to  be  really 
likely  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  he  is  wanted,  a  few 
pounds  should  never  prevent  his  being  obtained. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  BEFORE  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON 

GOMES. 


Those  who  own  or  have  macK  to  do  with  animah  of  variom 
kinds,  know  only  too  well  at  times  how  serionslj  accidents  or  dis- 
ease may  diminish  the  valne  of  these,  and  canse  mnch  incon- 
Tenience ;  and  this  loss  and  inconvenience  are  all  the  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  worth  of  these  creatures,  either  as  food  producers, 
servants,  companions,  or  pets.  For  the  treatment  of  casualties  and 
maladies,  when  they  are  at  all  of  a  grave  kind,  the  services  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  are  necessary,  if  permanent  impairment,  pro- 
tracted recovery,  or  even  death,  is  to  he  averted.  With  the  great 
advance  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery,  owners  of  animals  have  benefited  to  a  corresponding 
extent,  while  the  animals  themselves  have  had  their  sufferings 
abridged  and  diminished  very  considerably. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  accidents  may  occur,  or  diseases  that  run 
their  course  very  rapidly  may  set  in,  which  demand  immediate  at- 
tention to  prevent  serious  or  irreparable  consequences;  and  as 
veterinary  aid  may  not  be  immediately  forthcoming,  in  the  interesfn 
of  humanity,  not  less  than  in  their  own,  the  owners  of  animals 
should  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done 
in  such  emergencies.  But  while  insisting  upon  their  possessing 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  give  such  assistance  as  may 
for  the  time  being  obviate  danger,  we  are  far  from  advising  them 
to  dispense  with  the  skill  and  advice  of  a  competent  veterinary  sur- 
geon whenever  the  case  appears  to  demand  his  services.  Of  course, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  when  these  services  may  or  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, as  what  might  seem  a  very  trivial  accident  or  ailment  may 
prove  to  be  of  the  gravest  kind.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  in 
accident  or  disease,  afler  rendering  all  the  help  the  amateur  is 
capable  of,  to  consult  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  good  time,  and  not 
delay  until  it  is  too  late  and  his  knowledge  unavailing.  Great 
numbers  of  valuable  animals  are  annually  lost,  not  only  through 
the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  their  owners  or  attendants,  but  also 
Uirough  unjustifiable  delay  in  sending  for  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
or  dispensing  with  his  services  altogether  from  motives  of  economy. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  r^;ard  to  such  creatures  as  tba 
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sheep  and  pig,  which  are  usually  left  to  the  mercy  of  shepherds 
and  uneducated  persons,  who,  however  worthy  they  may  be  in  other 
respects,  yet  know  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery, and  are  oonsequently  far  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  by 
their  interferenao,  partiotdarly  in  the  matter  of  diaease. 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  the  following  hints  are  not 
meant  to  enable  non-veterinary  people  to  "doctor''  animals,  but 
merely  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  act  jasefully  in  emergencies,  be- 
fore the  veterinary  surgeon  comes. 

Wounds. — Animals,  and  especially  horses,  are  very  often 
wounded,  and  the  seriouanesi  of  the  wound  will  depend  not  only 
upon  its  extent  and  character,  but  also  upon  the  part  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  espedally  on  the  amount  of  bleeding  that  takes  place. 
With  regard  to  character,  wounds  are  uidaed,  laeeraied,  contused^ 
and  punctured. 

Incued  wottndi  are  clean  cut  by  some  sharp  body,  and  the  parts 
are  merely  out  through,  not  torn  or  bruised ;  they  are  made  by 
glass,  knife,  sojrthe,  or  any  other  keen-'edged  instrument  or  body, 
and  do  not  often  contain  foreign  matters,  as  dirt,  grit,  &c.  If  clean, 
and  not  extensive,  and  the  bleeding  slight,  they  may  not  require 
anything  done  to  them  until  the  veterinary  mirgeon  arrives,  except 
keeping  them  clean.  If  there  is  bleeding,  cold  water  may  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  edges  cf  the  wound  brought  as  near  to  each  other 
as  possible  by  means  of  a  bandage,  by  pins  passed  through  the  lips 
of  the  wound  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  so,  and  twine  twisted  round 
them,  or  by  stitches  with  a  strong  needle  and  thi<^  thread.  Should 
the  bleeding  be  profuse,  steps  must  be  actively  taken  to  check  it 
until  proper  aid  is  procured.  Pressure  must  be  made  by  plugging 
the  wound  with  tow,  cotton-wool,  lint,  or  a  handkerchief,  if  there 
be  space;  if  the  wound  be  in  a  limb,  then  bandaging  the  part 
tightly  with  a  handkerchief  may  check  the  hemorrhage  for  the 
time ;  if  it  does  not,  then  severe  pressure  should  be  made  on  the 
course  of  the  large  vessels  above  the  wound,  by  making  a  bandage 
cr  handkerchief  into  a  firm  roll,  placing  it  over  the  vessels — which 
are  always  on  the  inside  of  the  limb— and  securing  it  there  by 
another  bandage.     The  animal  should  be  kept  quiet. 

Lacerated  tcounds  are  generally  more  serious  than  incised  wounds, 
as  the  parts  are  torn  and  jagged.  They  are  produced  by  hooks, 
.nails,  bites,  kicks,  sharp  prominences,  stakes  in  fields,  &c.  There 
is  seldom  so  much  bleeding  as  in  incised  wounds,  the  vessels  being 
torn  instead  of  cut.  They  are  serious  from  their  extent,  the  parts 
injured,  and  the  after  consequenves.  In  the  region  of  the  belly 
they  may  be  extremely  dangerous,  especially  if  the  skin  and  mus- 
eles  are  so  torn  that  the  intestines  protrude,  or  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  be  opened.     Beiaove  any  fi>reign  matters  from  the  wound 


by  the  fingcn,  wtshiog  with  ooM  or  tepid  water,  and  treat  as  an 
kieiaed  woand,  byeither  bandage,  pins,  or  stitobes.  Tears  of  the 
abdomiDal  mtisoles  ahoald  be  treated  by  stitobes,  if  poesible;  and 
if  the  bowehs  protrude,  tbe  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  sent  for 
without  delay.  Until  he  arrives  the  intestiueB  should  foe  cleaned 
in  warm  water,  if  soiled,  placed  on  a  doth,  gently  returned,  and 
Totained  by  a  wide  bandage  ibstened  round  the  body.  Sometimes 
the  musdes  of  the  belly  are  lacerated  without  the  win  being  torn, 
and  the  intestines  make  a  large  swelling  beneath  the  skin.  In  this 
case  abo  the  wide  bandage  is  most  useful.  Should  there  be  bleed- 
ing, apply  cold  water  or  plug  the  wound.  If  the  chest  is  opened, 
the  body  bandage  is  also  to  be  resorted  to,  to  prevent  admission  of 
air.  In  parts  where  the  skin  is  fine  and  thin,  as  the  eyelids  and 
nostrils,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  into  apposition 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  obtain  adhesion  quickly.  Fine  pins  or 
stitches,  or  glue  or  pitch  plasters,  will  effect  this. 

Contused  wounds  are  the  most  frequent  of  any  among  the  larger 
animals,  and  they  are  serious  from  the  fact  that  the  parts  wounded 
are  also  much  bruised  and  torn,  so  that  their  vitality  is  more  or 
less  impaired,  and  sloughing  is  apt  to  ensue,  abscesses  to  form,  &c. 
They  are  produced  by  falls,  kicks,  blows,  collisions,  bites,  &c.  Very 
serious  contused  wounds  are  those  which  occur  to  joints,  as  the 
knees  and  hooks,  and  especially  when  the  joints  are  opened. 

For  contused  wounds  generally  warm  water  fomentations  are 
best:  at  any  rate,  until  all  grit  and  foreign  matter  is  removed. 
Poultices  are  good  supplementary  agents,  particulariy  for  joints. 
When  the  contusions  to  limbs  or  joints  are  severe,  the  animal  should 
be  moved  as  little  as  possible.  Some  contusions  and  wounds  arc 
so  serious  when  inflicted,  that  there  is  extreme  depression  and 
flymptoms  of  collapse,  manifested  by  cold  sweats,  trembling,  un- 
steady gait,  and  coldness  of  limbs  and  surface  of  body.  A  quart 
of  oatmeal  gruel  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  brandy,  to  a  horse  or 
oz,  and  a  tablespoonful  or  so  of  brandy-and-water  to  a  dog,  will  be 
beneficial  under  these  circumstances.  Rubbing  the  body  and  keep- 
ing it  warm  will  assist  in  restoring  strength. 

Punctured  wounds  are  produced  by  sharp-pointed  objects,  and 
most  important  parts  and  organs  mAy  be  penetrated  without  scarcely 
any  external  indication  of  the  mischief  done.  If  there  is  bleeding, 
plug  the  wound  or  apply  pressure  outside  until  the  veterinaiy  sur- 
geon comes.  Very  oiien  the  sole  of  the  horse's  foot  is  wounded  by 
sharp  fiints,  nails,  Ac  The  gravity  of  the  wound  will  depend  upon 
its  depth  and  situation.  A  nail  penetrating  the  sole  deeply  towards 
tbe  point  of  the  frog  is  a  serious  accident.  Remove  the  nail  care- 
fully by  pulling  it  straight  and  steadily  out,  have  the  shoe  taken 
oSiy  all  the  horn  removed  from. around  the  wound,  keep  the  foot  in 
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a  bucket  of  hot  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  immerse  it  in  a 
lai^e  warm  brao  poaltice.  If  the  foot  can  be  poultioed  with  a 
hiffh-heeled  shoe  fastened  on  it,  so  muoh  the  better.  ' 

Puoctored  wounds  of  the  feet  caused  by  the  fiurier  driving  the 
nails  too  near  or  into  the  quick  in  shoeing,  are  not  unooauaon. 
Tapping  around  the  foot  with  a  hammer,  or  pinching  it  with  pin- 
cers, will  reveal  the  part  where  the  injury  has  been  inflicted.  The 
shoe  must  be  taken  off,  the  horn  removed  all  round  the  puncture, 
and  the  wound  well  opened  out,  to  allow  any  matter  that  has  formed 
to  escape.  Then  immerse  the  foot  in  hot  water,  and  afterwards 
poultice. 

Bleeding  from  the  sole  or  frog,  the  result-  of  wound,  is  easily 
checked  by  pressure  with  tow,  lint,  or  a  handkerchief,  maintained 
against  the  wounded  part  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  hoop  iron  or 
tough  wood  laid  across  each  other  between  the  shoe  and  the  foot. 

Fractures. — ^It  is  a  somewhat  popular  noUon  that  broken  bones 
in  animab,  and  especially  those  of  the  limbs,  do  not  mend  readily ; 
and  it  consequently  happens  that  horses  and  other  creatures  are  im-» 
mediately  destroyed,  when,  in  many  cases,  with  proper  care  and 
treatment,  they  might  recover  and  be  as  valuable  as  ever.  When 
the  bones  of  the  hrad  and  jaws  are  fractured,  unless  there  are  grave 
complications  indeed,  there  is  little  danger,  and  a  skillful  veterinary 
surgeon  can  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  make  a  complete  cure, 
provided  he  is  present  in  good  time.  Until  he  arrives,  little  can  be 
done  beyond  keeping  the  animal  quiet.  If  the  lower  jaw  is  broken^ 
it  may  be  supported  against  the  upper  one  and  bones  of  the  faoe  by 
a  bandage,  and  stiff  pieces  of  leather  or  pasteboard  placed  length- 
ways. Broken  ribs  are  supported  by  a  wide  bandage  round  the 
chest.  Sometimes  the  tail  is  broken  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  in 
this  accident  a  leather  or  pasteboard  splint,  or  a  starch  bandage 
(made  by  soaking  a  bandage  in  ordinary  domestic  starch,  and 
wrapping  it  round  the  part  while  still  moist),  will  suffice  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  with  the  horse,  that 
in  heavy  falls  the  pelvis  is  fractured,  so  that  when  the  animal  rises 
it  drags  or  strikes  the  toe  or  toes  of  the  hind  feet  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  cannot  travel  any  distance;  the  fetlocks  double  over,  the 
limbs  give  way,  and  repeated  falls  are  the  consequence.  To  get  the 
horse  home  to  his  stable,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  this  striking  and 
doubling  of  the  limb  or  limbs,  by  passing  a  rope  or  band  round  the 
pastern  and  pulling  the  foot  forward  in  progression.  K  there  is 
intense  lameness  and  inability  to  walk,  the  animal  should  either  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  nearest  stable,  or  conveyed  home  in  a  bul« 
lock  wagOD. 

Fractures  of  the  limbs  are  serious,  accordii^  to  the  nature  of  the 
fracture  and  the  bone  fractured.     Fractures  are  simple,  compound^ 
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iad  eomminMed,  A  simple  fraoture  iB  merely  the  bone  broken  ilito 
two  portionB ;  it  la  compound  when  the  broken  bones  lacerate  the 
joft  parts  aroimd  thsnk ;  and  commdmied  when  the  bone  is  rednoed 
to  a  nnmber  of  pieces.  A  simple  fraetnre  is  the  least  serions,  and 
proYided  the  broken  ends  can  be  maintained  in  apposition,  and  no 
important  parts — as  joints — are  inyolved,  reooyery  takes  plaoe  more 
readily  in  animals,  perhaps,  than  in  man.  A  compouTid  fracture  is 
sometimes  hopeless,  when  the  soft  parts  torn  are  of  importance ; 
and  a  commintUed  fracture  is  generally  a  hopeless  one. 

As  a  role,  no  animal  shoald  be  destroyed  for  fracture—especially 
if  it  be  a  valuable  animal — ^until  it  has  been  seen  by  a  yeterinary 
surgeon ;  as  I  have  known  horses,  dogs,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep, 
killed  from  a  leg  being  broken  when  a  cure  could  have  been 
effected. 

Until  the  yeterinary  surgeon  comes  the  animal  should  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible,  and  the  broken  bone  fixed  by  means  of  a  bandage 
round  it,  above  which  wooden,  pasteboard,  sti£f  leather,  or  gutta- 
percha splints  should  be  fastened.  Gutta-percha  makes  an  excel- 
lent splint,  as  when  steeped  in  warm  water  it  is  softened,  and  can 
then  be  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  part.  To  prevent  movement, 
the  greater  ytortion  of  the  limb  should  be  enveloped  in  bandages. 
If  the  fracture  is  compound,  the  bone  should  be  "set,''  t.  e,, 
straightened,  so  that  the  broken  parts  meet;  then  the  wound 
should  be  treated  with  cold  water,  if  there  is  bleeding,  after  which 
a  linen  bandage  or  handkerchief  must  be  tied  round  it,  then 
splints.  With  small  animals — as  the  dog,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  and 
cat — a  starch  bandage,  or  Burgundy  pitch  melted  and  spread  on 
a  bandage,  answers  very  well.  Horses  sometimes  receive  a  kick 
from  another  horse  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh*bone,  above  the  hock, 
where  the  bone  is  only  covered  by  the  skin,  and  displacement  or 
fracture  does  not  take  place  at  the  time---the  bone  being  only 
cracked.  In  some  cases  there  is  lameness ;  in  other  cases  it  is  so 
slight  that  the  horse  is  kept  at  work,  and  many  days  may  elapse 
before  disunion  occurs.  I  have  known  a  horse  per^rm  hard  work  for 
seventeen  days  afler  receiving  the  kick,  before  the  leg  became  com- 
pletely broken.  When,  therefore,  a  horse  receives  an  injury  of 
this  kind,  every  precaution  should  be  taken,  and  he  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  lie  down  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  If  the  bone 
has  been  really  craclced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  hard  swelling 
will  appear  at  the  seat  of  contusion — ^the  new  matter  thrown  out  to 
repair  the  fracture. 

In  all  fractures  of  limb-bones  there  is  great  and  sudden  lameness, 
aiid  if  manipulation  bo  made,  crepitation,  or  grating  of  the  broken 
pieces  of  bone  on  each  other,  will  generally  be  felt.  Gold  water 
continually  applied  to  a  fractured  limb  greatly  alleviates  pain. 
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Bome  of  l^em  are  ezCremely  serioas,  while  fitbara  -mm  ntft  n. 
Wbon  th^  occur  in  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  Ihen  is  graft 
kmeneai  and  moie  or  lees  dihnxatj.  They  may  occur  in  franooi 
aitoatioDfl ;  indeed,  there  are  no  joints  which  mi^  net  be  dia- 
located,  though  some  are  much  more  exposed  to  this  aeciden 
others. 

The  prompt  reduction  of  a  dislocation  is  above  all  things 
saiy,  and  it  should  be  effected,  if  poesible,  without  dehiy.  fiEbui- 
sion — pulling  the  dislocated  bones  apart,  with  perhaps  side  prasBure 
at  the  same  time — is  to  be  made,  and  then  a  bandage  should  be 
wrapped  round  the  joint,  if  it  belong  to  a  limb.  Gold  water  diould 
then  be  applied,  and  the  animal  kept  at  rest. 

Sometimes  dislocation  of  the  stifle  occurs  in  young  or  weakly 
horses — the  stifle-bone  (patella^)  slipping  off  to  die  outside  of  the 
joint,  producing  a  peculiar  kind  of  lameness.  The  hind  leg  is 
more  or  less  thrust  backwards,  and  the  horse  oannot  bring  it  ^ 
ward — consequently  he  drags  it  stiffly  behind  him.  No  disTooatioa 
is  so  easily  reduced.  The  leg  is  to  be  pulled  well  fl>rward  by 
means  of  a  rope  round  the  pastern,  and  the  stifle-bone,  which  pro- 
jects outwards,  is  then  smartly  pu^ed  forward :  it  makes  a  dieking 
noise  when  it  gets  in  its  natural  place. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  sometimes  occnm  in  the  dog, 
through  opening  the  mouth  too  wide  when  giving  the  animal 
medicine.  The  creature  cannot  close  its  mouth,  and  the  lower  jaw 
is  rather  protruded.  To  reduce  this  dislocation,  place  a  round 
piece  of  wood — a  thick  pencil  or  roller,  according  to  the  sise  of  the 
dog — across  the  mouth,  and  well  back.  Then  endeavor  to  dose  the 
mouth  in  front,  pushing  back  the  lower  jaw  at  the  same  time, 
when  it  will  enter  the  joint  with  a  jerk.  It  is  best  to  do  this,  and, 
indeed,  all  operations  on  the  dog's  mouth,  with  gloves  on  the  hands. 
The  wood  in  some  instances  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  lower  jaw 
being  pressed  firmly  downward  and  backward. 

Sprains. — Sprains  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  serious  as  the  majority 
ef  fractures,  and  there  is  not  the  same  urgency  with  regard  to  them, 
though  when  very  severe  they  may  be  mistaken  for  ^ctures. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  sprain  of  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  of  the  hone's  back,  which  if  very  intense  might  be  con- 
founded with  broken  back.  But  in  the  latter  paralysis  is  more  or 
less  complete,  and  the  hind  legs  are  colder  than  the  tore  ones, 
while  sensation  is  generally  lost.  Pricking  the  legs  with  a  pin 
will  prove  the  absence  of  sensation.  Broken  back  is  hopeless, 
while  sprained  back  may  quite  recover.  If  the  accident  hm 
oecnrred  away  from  homo,  and  the  horse  cannot  travel,  he  ought  to 
be  carried  in  a  bullock  or  low  flat  oart     Slings  will  probably  Jie 
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neoeBsaxy  when  be  reaches  the  stable,  and  these,  with  the  neceaearj 
attention,  must  be  furnished  by  the  yeterinaiy  surgeon. 

Sprains  of  tendons  or  ligaments  in  the  limbs  vary  in.  intensity 
and  gravity,  and  cause  more  or  less  lameness.  Pain  on  manipula- 
tion^  and  increased  temperature,  with  swelling,  and  a  oharaoteristio 
mode  of  profession,  mark  the  seat  of  injury  for  those  aoouatomed 
to  horses.  Until,  the  veterinary  surgeon  arrives,  hot  fomentations 
or  oold  water  applications  may  be  resorted  to.  If  tendons  or  liga- 
ments at  the  back  par!;  of  a  limb  are  injured — ^indeed,  in  every 
instance  in  which  a  horse  cannot  put  his  heel  to  the  ground — a 
high-heeled  or  patten  shoe  should  be  put  on  the  foot.  This  is 
generally  half  the  cure,  as  it  relieves  the  part  which  is  sprained. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary,  however,  with  regard  to  sprains* 
In  all  cases  of  lameness,  unless  there  is  exceedingly  conclusive 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  ibot  should  be  suspected  as  the  seat  of 
lameness,  and  especially  the  shoeing  as  a  cause. 

Burns  and  Soaxds. — AH  the  domestic  animals  are  liable  to 
be  burned  or  scalded :  the  larger  from  iheir  dwellings  taking  fire, 
or  their  being  employed  in  certain  works;  and  tlie  smaller,  to 
scalding  by  hot  water  accidentally  spilt  upon  them  in  the  kitchen. 
The  seriousness  of  these  aocidents  usually  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  surface  and  depth  involved,  and  the  parts  implicated.  As  a  rule, 
severe  bums  or  scalds  either  lead  to  a  fatal'  result  or  damage  the 
animal  so  much  as  to  render  the  expense  and  trouble  of  treatment 
inadvisable.  The  severity  of  these  accidents  cannot,  however,  be 
ascertained  with  certainty  until  the  arrival  of  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon. In  the  meantime,  the  injured  parts  should  be  excluded  from 
the  air  as  quickly  as  possible^  some  soothing  application  being  pre- 
viously applied.  If  at  hand,  in  the  case  of  burns  or  scalds  which 
aro  not  very  severe,  white  lead  paint  is  a  good  application.  Baking 
soda  (bicarbonate  of  soda)  is  generally  kept  in  every  house,  and  is 
a  very  good  remedy ;  it  may  be  made  up  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  laid  over  the  injured  part  i  or  itmay  be  merely  sprinkled  as  a  dry 
powder  over  it.  The  well-known  "Carron  oU"  (equal  parts  of 
lime  water-  and  linseed  oil),  solution  of  alum  (two  ounces  to  the 
pint  of  water),  Goulard  water,  and  other  applications,  have  all  been 
commended. 

Af^er  dressing  with  either  of  them,  the  parts  should  be  covered 
diickly  with  cotton-wool  or  flornr.  When  the  pain  is  very  severe, 
bathing  with  oil  of  turpentine  allays  it,  and  an  after  application  of 
resin  ointment  is  beneficial. 

Bites  and  Stinqs. — OrdinaJry  bites  may  be  treated  as  lacerated 
or  contused  wounds,  the  part  being  well  cleansed.  Poisonous  bites, 
more  particularly,  require  thorough  cleansing,  and  the  most  prompt 
treatment,  to  avert  serious  or  fatal  consequences.     Active  suction 
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by  the  month,  caosing  a  strong  jet  of  water  to  play  upon  them, 
and  sqaeesing  them  well,  should  at  once  be  resorted  to.  The  cir- 
culation in  the  part  should  be  retarded  wherever  possible,  by 
making  pressure  on  the  larger  yensels  passing  from  it  by  means  of 
the  fingers  or  a  handkerchief  and  pad,  as  recommended  for  stop- 
ping bleeding.  It  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  cauterise  the 
wounds,  and  to  effect  this  there  is  seldom  anything  more  oonyenient 
than  a  red-hot  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  skewer,  nail,  or  any  other  iron 
object  in  shape  like  the  animal's  teeth  or  fimgs.  If  any  caustic — 
as  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitric  acid — ^is  at  hand, 
then  it  may  be  employed  instead ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  poison 
must  be  thorough.  Snake-bite  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
but  if  symptoms  of  depression  or  collapse  appear,  then  stimulants 
must  be  quickly  administered.  Brandy  will  do;  but  spirits  of 
ammonia  (liquor  ammonia)  is  best.  The  doses  may  be  small,  but 
given  frequently.  The  injection  of  the  liquor  ammonia  into  the 
veins  often  affords  the  only  chance  of  saving  life. 

Animals  are  sometimes  most  seriously  stun^  by  wasps,  bees,  or 
hornets,  and  death  not  infrequently  ensues.  Lime-water  sponged 
over  the  surface,  a  strong  lather  of  carbolic  acid  soap  in  which  a 
little  additional  carbolic  acid  has  been  dissolved,  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  (one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water),  or  a  solution  of  liquor 
ammonia  (two  ounces  to  the  quart  of  water),  are  good  applications. 
To  diminish  the  general  irritation  give  laudanum  (tincture  of 
opium),  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dog,  a  tablespoonful  to  a  calf,  and 
one  or  two  ounces  to  a  horse  or  cow. 

Rabid  Doas. — A  few  words  as  to  rabid  or  mad  dogs,  and  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  them.  Every  person  who 
keeps  a  dog,  and  even  those  who  do  not,  should  know  something 
of  rabies,  and  how  its  evil  consequences  may  be  averted.  In  the 
first  place,  a  mad  dog  is  not  afraid  of  water,  but  will  drink  it  and 
swim  in  it,  and  even  lap  its  own  urine.  Therefore  the  water  test 
is  a  fallacious  one.  Secondly,  a  mad  dog  does  not  always  froth  at 
the  mouth,  though  sometimes  saliva  hangs  from  it.  Thirdly,  a 
dog  in  this  condition  is  not  always  furious.  Fourthly,  the  appetite 
is  not  always  lost,  but  it  is  generally  so  depraved  that  the  creature 
swallows  all  kinds  of  substances.  The  earliest  symptoms  arc — 
changed  manner ;  moroseness ;  desire  to  retire  into  out-of-the-way 
places;  restlessness;  tendency  to  lick  cold  substances — as  iron  or 
stone — and  to  gnaw  and  swallow  wood,  carpets,  rugs,  &c. ;  desire 
to  bite  and  fight  with  other  dogs^;  seeking  to  escape  from  home, 
and  returning  aflcr  a  time  dirty,  fatigued,  and  strange  in  manner; 
altered  bark  and  howl ;  squinting  of  the  eyes ;  readiness  to  snap, 
even  at  those  to  whom  it  was  most  attached ;  insensibility  to  pain, 
as  while  being  beaten ;  worrying  other  creatures.     In  some  cases 
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<^e  lower  jaw  drops,  the  month  gapee,  and  the  dog  looks  as  if 
somethiDg  were  in  its  throat.  These  are  the  most  marked  symp- 
toms, and  whenever  they  are  exhibited  by  a  dog  it  shonld  be  at 
once  safely  secured  nntil  the  arriyal  of  the  veteriDarj  surgeon. 
We  have  just  enumerated  the  measures  to  be  promptly  had  re- 
coune  to  when  a  person  or  auimal  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog — ^no 
matter  what  its  condition  may  be. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  at  once  destroy  a  dog  which  has  bitten 
any  one,  as  its  state  of  health  cannot  then  be  ascertained.  The 
most  judicious  course  is  to  have  the  animal  securely  tied  up  where 
it  cannot  do  injury,  and  keep  it  under  the  observation  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  for  a  few  days ;  this  will  decide  whether  rabies 
is  present  or  absent.  A  stupid  notion  is  entertained  by  some 
people,  that  if  a  healthy  dog  inflict  a  bite,  the  person  or  animal 
wounded  will  incur  great  peril  should  it  afterwards  become  rabid. 
This  notion  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact,  and  should  be  got 
rid  of,  as  it  frequently  causes  much  anxiety  and  distress. 

Choking. — Choking  often  occurs  with  animals,  and  in  some 
eases  death  rapidly  ensues  if  relief  is  not  afforded.  In  the  larger 
animals  it  is  generally  caused  by  roots,  apples,  dry  fodder — ^as  chaff, 
bran,  chopped  hay,  &c.,  or  foreign  substances.  In  the  smaller 
animals — dog  and  cat — it  is  usually  a  bone.  Sometimes  it  is  due 
to  grooms  giving  a  ball,  either  through  this  being  too  large,  too 
hard,  or  improperly  placed  at  the  back  of  the  mouth. 

The  symptoms  differ  somewhat,  according  to  the  situation  and 
nature  of  the  obstruction.  When  the  latter  is  solid,  and  lodged  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat  or  the  neck,  the  animal  exhibits  much 
distress :  eyes  prominent  and  staring ;  difficult  breathing ;  saliva 
flowing  from  the  mouth ;  strenuous  attempts  to  swallow ',  bending 
the  nose  in  towards  the  chest,  then  spasmodically  curving  the  neck 
and  extending  the  head;  champing  the  jaws  together ;  coughing 
violently,  shrieking,  and  even  expelling  dung  and  urine ;  stamping 
and  pawing  with  the  feet;  when  attempts  are  made  to  drink  water, 
the  fluid  returns  by  the  nostrils ;  and  there  is  profuse  cold  sweating. 
In  cattle  there  is  great  and  rapid  distension  of  the  stomach,  which 
may  very  soon  produce  asphyxia ;  and  when  the  substance  gets 
over  the  top  of  the  windpipe  in  horses  or  cattle,  death  may  result 
in  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  obstruction  is  lodged  in  the  neck  portion  of  the  gullet, 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  discoyering  it  than  when  it  is  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth  or  in  the  chest  portion ;  as,  if  at  all  large,  it  can  be 
seen  as  well  as  felt  in  the  furrow  and  along  the  windpipe. 

When  it  is  lodged  in  the  part  of  the  gullet  which  passes  through 
the  chest,  then  the  symptoms  are  not  generally  so  urgent.  But 
the  animal  cannot  swallow,  and  food  and  water  are  expelled  through 
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die  month  and  nostrils  in  oaUle,  though  only  by  the  nostrils  in  the 
hone. 

With  dry,  chopped,  or  ground  food,  the  symptoms  are  similar, 
except  that  if  it  is  lodged  in  the  neck  portion  of  the  gollet.  instead 
of  a  hard  defined  mass  being  felt  the  swelling  will  be  soft  and 
sonewhat  donghy. 

Small  animals  cough,  attempt  persbtantly  to  vomit^  and  stringy 
saliva  jQows  from  the  mouth. 

In  urgent  ombs  of  choking  there  may  be  danger  in  waiting  for 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  it  may  be  neoeaary  to  attempt  to  give 
relief.  A  rapid  examination  should  be  made  at  the  side  of  the 
neck  along  the  throat,  in  order  to  discover  if  the  obstruction  is 
situated  there.  If  it  is  not,  then  an  examination  must  be  made 
of  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  This  requires  tact  and  care,  as 
well  as  skill,  unfoitunatelv,  with  the  larg^  animals,  and  amateurs 
do  not  always  possess  this.  The  head  should  be  raised  and  the 
nose  extended,  the  mouth  kept  widely  open  by  some  means,  the 
tongue  careftilly  and  steadily  pulled  out  by  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  hand  Is  passed  back  into  the  throat.  Should  it  be  able 
to  reach  and  seise  the  obstructive  body  by  one  or  more  fingers, 
^is  ought  to  be  drawn  forward  out  of  the  mouth.  Should  its 
Bciflure  be  diffieult^  an  assistant  must  make  firm  upward  pressure 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  towards  the  back  of  the  lower  jaw.  If 
this  does  not  sueoeed,  and  when  the  abdomen  swells  so  much  as  to 
threaten  sufibeation,  it  has  been  recommended  to  fasten  a  gag  in 
the  mouth — a  smooth  round  piece  of  wood,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  tied  by  means  of  a  cord  at  each  end  across  the  mouth 
around  the  top  of  the  head,  behind  the  ears  or  horns.  In  many 
cases  nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done,  the  obstacle  passing 
down  the  throat  When  the  animal  begins  to  scream  for  breath, 
or  stagger  about^  or  has  faUen  from  snfifocatirn,  then  not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost  in  opening  the  windpipe.  This,  though  requiring  skill 
to  do  it  properly,  nevertheless  in  such  a  death>or-life  case  must  be 
attempted  by  the  amateur.  An  ordinary  pen  or  pocket-knife  must 
be  puished  into  tbe  front  of  the  neek,  about  six  or  eight  inches 
below  the  lower  jaw,  and  an  incision  three  inches  long  made  into 
the  windpipe  from  above  to  below.  Into  this  incision  two  fingers 
should  be  pushed  and  then  separated,  so  as  to  open  a  wide  aperture 
into  which  the  air  can  pass.  This  aperture  must  be  kept  open 
until  the  arrival  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  can  then  insert  a 
proper  tube,  and  set  about  the  removal  of  the  obstacle.  When  the 
obstacle  is  lower,  and  the  symptoms  not  extremely  urgent,  occa- 
sional small  quantities  of  water,  gruel,  or  linseed  oil  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  if  it  can  be  felt  m  the  r^on  of  the  neck  it  may 
be  pushed  gently  up  and  down  until  it  is  well  moistened,  when  it 
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will  probably  pass  on  into  the  stomach.  Should  this  not  succeed, 
then  gentle  force  from  above  must  be  resorted  to  if  there  is  distress, 
and  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  not  yet  appeared.  There  is  a 
special  instrument — the  probang— which  should  be  kept  in  every 
cattle  establishment;  but  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  then  a  long  piece 
of  rather  thick  new  rope — one  end  being  teased  out  a  little  and 
tied  back  to  make  it  wider  and  sofler — must  serve  as  a  makeshift 
probang.  The  rope  at  this  extremity,  and  for  some  distance,  must 
be  well  oiled  or  greased,  and  the  animal's  nose  and  head  being 
raised  in  a  line  with  the  neck,  the  tongue  is  pulled  out,  the  wide 
end  of  the  rope  passed  steadily  aud  gently  aloog  to  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  into  and  down  the  gullet,  where  it  may  be  seen  at  the  left 
side  of  the  neck.  When  the  obstruction  is  reached,  firm  and  con- 
tinuous pressure  has  to  be  exerted  upon  it,  a  few  seconds  at  a  time, 
until  it  begins  to  move ;  then  it  is  pushed  into  the  stomach.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  probang  is  carefully  withdrawn,  and  a 
quantity  of  gruel,  and  perhaps  a  stimulant  as  well,  given.  When 
the  ob^cle  is  finely  divided  food,  the  probang  may  do  harm  bv 
pressing  it  into  a  firm  mass.  It  is  then  better  to  administer  oil, 
gruel,  or  water,  and  trust  to  external  manipulation. 

In  cattle,  when  the  abdomen  is  so  extremely  distended  as  to 
threaten  suffocation,  a  knife  should  be  plunged  into  the  right  side 
near  the  spine,  and  in  front  of  the  haunch-bone.  With  small 
animals  care  is  necessary  in  handling  them,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
injured.  In  a  form  of  madness  in  the  dog — ^^  dumb  madness"' — 
the  mouth  gapes  as  if  there  were  a  bone  lodged  at  the  back  part 
of  the  throat;  and  people  have  lost  their  life  from  hydrophobia, 
through  putting  their  fingers  into  the  mouth  in  search  of  the  sup- 

rid  bone,  and  getting  wounded.  Gloves  should  therefore  always 
worn  in  these  cases.  The  bone  or  foreign  substance  may  be 
seised  with  the  finger,  forceps,  or  pliers,  the  jaws  being  held  apart 
by  an  assistant. 

The  cat  should  be  wrapped  in  a  towel  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  examine  its  throat. 

In  the  case  of  the  horse  or  cow,  sloppy  food  should  be  given  for 
some  days  afler  choking,  especially  if  much  force  and  manipulation 
have  been  required  to  give  relief. 

5l££dinq  from  the  Nose,  Mouth,  Stomach,  and  Lungs. — 
Bleeding  from  the  nose  and  lungs,  though  not  very  frequent  in 
animals,  yet  when  it  does  occur  generally  causes  considerable  alarm, 
and  in  some  cases  with  good  reason,  particularly  when  blood  comes 
from  the  lungs  or  stomach. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose  is  the  result  of  injury  to  the  bones  of 
the  face — as  from  a  blow— or  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose; 
as  well  as  to  severe  coughing,  sneezing,  over-exertion — ^particularly 
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in  hvnflM  while  wearing  a  tight  eollar,  and  the  animal  10  out  of 
ooodiUoD.  It  nay  also  he  due  to  diaease-^aa  in  glanders,  when 
we  have  ulceration;  or  to  leeches  getting  up  the  nose  while  the 
animal  is  drinking  from  a  pond  or  stream.  The  Mood  comes  away 
hy  drops,  sometimes  in  a  Tery  thin  stream,  end  usually  from  on^ 
one  nostril ;  there  is  no  foaming  or  cough,  though  the  animal  may 
occasionally  sneeie.  It  is  rare  that  any  bad  effects  follow  blee(Mng 
fVom  the  nose  when  uncomplicated  with  diMase.  If  it  is  due  to 
leeches,  then  these  must  be  reached  and  picked  off. 

Sponging  the  face  and  nose  with  oold  water,  and  throwing  it  up 
the  nostril,  will  usually  eheck  bleeding.  If  it  persists,  howeyer, 
the  horse's  head  should  be  tied  up  high  to  the  hay  rack,  a  beam, 
or  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  and  if  it  continues  yery  seyere  the  nostril 
should  be  plugged  with  a  sponge,  handkerchief,  or  bundle  of  tow. 
As  the  horse  breathes  only  through  the  nostrils— not  by  the  mouth 
as  well,  like  the  ox,  dog,  pig,  or  sheep — ^both  nostrite  must  not  be 
plugged  at  the  same  time.  An  examination  should  be  made  by  a 
yeterinary  surgeon,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  injury  or  disease. 

Bleeding  from  the  mouth  is  commonly  due  to  injuir  or  leeches, 
and  the  blood  is  bright  red  in  color.  Allowing  the  animal  to  rinse 
its  mouth  in  oold  water,  or  washing  it  out  with  a  solution  of  alum 
in  water,  will  check  or  stop  the  hemorrhage. 

Bleeding  from  the  stomach  is  symptomatic  of  serious  disorder — 
as  of  disease  or  poisoning — and  demands  the  attention  of  theyeter^ 
inary  surgeon.  The  blood  will  be  discharged  from  both  nostrils  in 
the  horse,  but  chiefly  from  the  mouth  in  other  animals.  It  is  black 
in  color,  has  a  sourish  smell,  and  is  more  or  less  in  clots.  Attempts 
at  yomiting  are  usually  obsenred  in  stomach  hemorrhage.  The 
cause  sbould  be  discovered,  if  possible,  and  if  poisoning  is  sus- 
pected or  ascertained,  the  poison  will  be  of  a  corrosiye  nature,  and 
haye  caused  ulceration  of  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  In  such 
circumstances,  linseed  or  ollvo  oil,  starch,  or  flour  gruel,  or  a  quan- 
tity of  beaten-up  eggs,  should  be  administered.  If  theso  do  not 
combine  with  the  poison,  and  so  render  it  inert,  they  will,  at  any 
rate,  act  as  a  protection  against  the  further  action  of  the  substance, 
and  more  or  less  soothe  the  ulcerated  surface.  If  there  is  pain, 
opium— either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  watery  solution — should 
be  giyen  mixed  with  the  gruel,  oil,  or  eggs.  The  aoetate  of  lead 
in  solution  is  also  useful. 

Bleeding  from  the  lungs  is  distinguished  from  that  from  the  nos- 
trils, mouth,  or  stomach,  by  the  animal  coughing  yery  much,  and 
the  blood — which  passes  from  the  nostrils  in  the  horse,  mouth  and 
nostrils  in  other  animals — ^being  bright  red  and  foamy.  There  is 
usually  distress  in  breathing.  It  is  ordinarily  brought  on  by  severe 
exertion  or  coughing,  though  it  may  also  be  a  result  of  disease — as 
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must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  oold  water,  acidulated  with  Tin- 
qgar  or  solphufio  add,  given  in  plentj  to  drink.  The  stable  or 
loose  box  should  bo  well  ventilated  and  oool,  and  the  body  warmly 
clothed.  If  the  limbs  are  oold|  then  nib  them  well,  and  bandage 
them.  If  the  bleeding  is  due  to  congestion  of  the  lung»-*a8  it  is 
after  severe  exertion,  and  especially  when  the  animal  is  not  in  con- 
dition—4hen  a  strong  dose  of  brandy^and-water  should  be  given. 
A  dose  of  opium  should  also  be  administered,  if  it  is  at  hand. 

Palpitatiok  ow  the  HxAET.^The  horse,  dog,  and  cow  are 
liable  to  attacks  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  but  especially  the  first- 
mentioned  animal.  If  there  is  no  actual  disease  of  the  heart,  pal- 
pitatumr-'though  alarming — is  not  of  much  moment,  though  at  the 
time  it  may  inconvenience  or  distress  the  animal.  The  excessive 
convulsive  beating  or  thumping  of  the  heart  may  be  due,  when 
disease  is  not  present,  to  fear,  or  nervousness,  or  over-exertion  when 
out  of  ooodltion  or  weakly.  The  beating  or  palpitation  is  so  loud 
that  it  can  be  distinctly  beard  as  a  series  of  dull,  thumping,  inter- 
mittent sounds,  commencing  abruptly,  and  continuing  for  a  variable 
period,  the  body  jerking  at  the  same  time  as  the  thump.  When 
tibis  palpitation  begins  during  severe  exertion,  as  in  galloping,  the 
animal  should  be  stopped,  and  kept  quiet,  with  the  head  to  the 
wind,  until  the  sounds  have  diminished  and  the  jerking  of  the  body 
has  ceased  Or  it  may  be  walked  quietly  home,  receiving  some  ale 
and  gruel,  if  convenient,  and  ihe  jouxn^  happens  to  be  a  long  one. 
As  debility  is  generally  present,  and  perhaps  the  heart  may  be  dis- 
eased, the  veterinary  suzgeon  should  be  consulted. 

AouTK  C0NO88TION  OF  THB  LuNOB.— ^Acute  congestion  of  the 
lunge  is  most  frequent  in  horses,  and  if  not  promptly  removed  it 
may  quickly  cause  death,  or  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs— 
pneumonia.  Various  causes  will  produce  this  congestion,  but  per- 
haps the  commonest  is  severe  exertion  when  out  of  condition,  or 
bringing  in  a  heated  and  exhausted  horse  from  a  cold  atmosphore 
to  a  hot  and  badly-reutilated  stable. 

When  it  occurs  during  exertion,  the  animal  looks  distressed ; 
the  nostrils  are  widely  dilated,  the  breathing  is  greatly  hurried  and 
labeled,  the  nose  thrust  out,  the  eyes  staring  and  red,  the  gait  un- 
steady, the  ears  and  limbs  cold,  the  body  bedewed  with  a  clammy 
perspiration,  and  the  heart's  beats — felt  behind  the  elbow««*are 
irregular  and  disordered.  If  movement  is  continued  the  animal 
will  soon  fidl. 

The  horse  should  be  pulled  up  before  becoming  so  distressed—- 
the  wheezing,  hurried,  and  labored  breathing,  slackening  speed, 
Wvineai  in  h«,d,  and  steggeriiig  gait,  are  wniogB-^irtSs  daek- 
ened,  or  saddle  altogether  removed^  or  if  in  harness,  the  oollar, 
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and  eyerything  else  which  may  impede  reapiration  or  fidget  the 
hone. 

The  head  should  he  timed  to  the  wind,  the  ears  and  legs  well 
mhbed,  as  well  as  the  sarfaoe  of  the  hody,  if  wisps  or  cloths  can 
he  procured,  and  a  good  dose  of  alcohol  (whisky  or  hrandy),  one 
or  two  wine-glassfuls,  and  water  administered ;  or  if  this  cannot  he 
procured,  then  warm  gruel  with  a  quantity  of  ginger  or  pepper  in 
it  must  be  given.  Acute  congestion  of  the  lungs,  when  occurring 
in  the  stable,  presents  the  same  symptoms :  great  distress  of  coun- 
tenance, widely-dilated  nostrils  and  very  hurried  breathing,  cold 
legs  and  ears,  &o.  Remove  from  the  hot  stable  to  a  cool  place,  or 
throw  open  the  doors  and  windows ;  give  a  stimulant  as  above,  and 
repeat  it  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  if  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  not 
arrived.  Rub  the  legs,  ears,  and  body  well,  then  clothe  and  band- 
age to  keep  up  the  surface  temperature.  If  relief  is  not  soon  af- 
forded, and  skilled  aid  has  not  yet  been  available,  horse  rues  soaked 
in  hot  water  and  wrung  out  should  be  wrapped  round  the  body, 
and  these  again  covered  with  dry  rugs.  If  the  amateur  can  prac- 
tise phlebotomy  with  safety,  the  horse  should  be  bled  from  the 
jugular  vein  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  quarts.  Spirits  of  am- 
monia, in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  in  a  quart  of  tepid  water,  and 
frequently  repeated,  is  an  excellent  medicine.  Mnstard  poultices 
should  be  applied  to  the  sides  and  front  of  the  chest,  if  the  hot- 
water  rugs  have  not  been  employed. 

Pleurisy. — ^Pleurisy  generally  commences  suddenly,  like  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  very  unlike  those 
observed  in  that  condition.  Only  the  ribs  are,  as  it  were,  fixed, 
the  sides  of  the  chest  do  not  move,  and  the  breathing  is  mainly 
carried  on  by  the  muscles  of  the  belly — ^inspiration  being  short  and 
catching,  while  the  air  is  expelled  dowly  and  careftilly.  Turning 
the  horse  round  suddenly — ^he  is  unwilling  to  be  moved — ^will  cause 
him  to  grunt ;  there  is  usually  a  short,  painful  cough,  and  if  press- 
ure be  applied  by  the  ends  of  the  fingers  between  the  ribs,  over  the 
inflamed  part,  the  animal  winces,  grunts,  and  tries  to  evade  it. 
There  is  oilen  much  uneasiness,  though  it  is  rare  that  he  seeks  to 
lie  down.  Until  the  arrival  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  the  treat- 
ment should  be  the  same  as  for  congestion  of  the  lunss,  hot-water 
rugs  or  mustard  poultices  to  the  sides  of  the  chest  being  all-im- 
portant. 

Inflammation  of  ths  Feet. — ^Inflammation  of  the  feet,  or 
laminitis,  is  a  very  serious  condition  in  the  horse,  and  demands 
careful  and  active  treatment  at  its  very  commencement  or  congest- 
ive stage,  if  grave  consequences  are  to  be  averted.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently induced  by  long  or  rapid  journeys  on  hard  roads  during 
hot  weather,  or  in  animals  not  in  training ;  improper  shoeing,  and 
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injuries;  though  it  not  nnfreqnentlj  appean  as  a  sequel  of  such 
diseases  as  influenza,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  howels,  feeding 
on  certain  kinds  of  food,  standing  too  long  in  the  stable,  and  over- 
feeding. It  is  a  most  painful  disease,  and  when  acute  the  Sjrmp- 
toms  are  most  marked.  The  fore-feet  are  most  frequently  involved, 
and  in  addition  to  signs  of  general  fever — ^hurried  breathing,  dila- 
ted nostrils,  anxious  countenance,  hard  quick  pulse,  perspiring — 
there  is  great  disinclination  to  move,  even  when  force  is  employed, 
the  animal  swaying  his  body  backwards  and  forwards  rather  than 
lift  the  feet  o£f  the  ground.  These  are  placed  well  out  in  front,  so 
as  to  throw  the  weight  on  the  heels,  while  the  hind  legs  are  brought 
more  under  the  body.  When  compelled  to  move,  the  hind  limbs 
have  to  sustain  nearly  all  the  weight;  the  horse  appears  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  groans,  and  the  hoo&  are  very  hot.  If  both  fore-feet 
are  involved,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  make  the  horse  stand  on 
one  of  them ;  but  if  only  one  is  affected,  then  this  is  often  rested 
and  placed  in  front.  When  the  hoofs  of  the  inflamed  feet  are 
tapped  with  a  hammer,  the  greatest  distress  is  exhibited.  Should 
the  hind  feet  be  affected — ^which  is  not  so  common — they  are  placed 
well  beneath  the  body,  but  the  front  ones  are  brought  back  close  to 
them,  so  as  to  sustain  a  larger  share  of  the  weight. 

If  there  is  only  coDgestion — that  is,  the  disease  has  only  com- 
menced—compelling the  animal  to  take  long-continued  but  gentle 
walking  exercise  on  soft  ground,  may  soon  effect  a  recovery,  and 
more  especially  if  the  shoes  are  taken  off,  during  the  intervals  of 
rest  cold  water  being  applied  to  the  hoofs,  or  the  feet  immersed  in 
cold  poultices.  A  strong  dose  of  physic  should  also  be  given  soon, 
if  the  animal  is  in  gross  condition.  If  it  is  apprehended  that  the 
congestive  stage  has  passed  and  the  inflammatory  one  is  present, 
then  exercise  should  not  be  resorted  to,  but  the  margin  of  the  hoof 
should  be  rasped  down  when  the  shoes  are  removed,  so  as  to  make 
it  level  with  the  sole,  and  poultices  applied.  It  will  be  all  the 
better  if  the  horse  can  be  induced  to  lie  down  on  a  good  bed  of 
sawdust  or  tan.  Considering  the  serious  character  of  this  disease, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  for  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

SuNBTBO&E. — During  very  hot  weather,  animals  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  compelled  to  undergo  severe  exertion  are  liable  to  sun- 
stroke or  heat  apoplexy.  The  attack  may  be  quite  sudden — the 
first  intimation  of  it  being  the  horse,  or  whatever  animal  it  chances 
to  be,  falling  to  the  ground  as  if  shot.  At  other  times,  if  it  be  a 
horse  in  harness,  signs  of  giddiness  and  stupor  are  manifested ;  the 
animal  shows  an  indisposition  to  go  on  so  freely  as  usual,  hangs 
heavy  in  hand,  does  not  care  for  the  whip,  and  staggers  If  not 
relieved  he  stops,  props  out  his  limbs,  drops  his  head,  appears  to 
be  only  half  conscious,  the  breathing  is  hurried,  panting,  and  noisy. 
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the  eyes  sUring  and  bloodshot^  and  the  body  perhaps  covered  with 
penpiratioii.  Then  the  creatare  fiilla  quite  uneonaoioiifl,  atrugglee 
perhapa,  or  liea  perfeotly  atiU;  the  breathi&g  is  BtertoroiMi»  and 
death  may  eosae  more  or  fc«  rapidly  in  the  midst  of  profouid 
ooma. 

Debility,  bad  and  tight-fitting  hamefli,  keeping  in  hot,  insdEci- 
ently-Tentilated  atablea,  inanfficient  exercise,  nnanitable  food,  and 
plethora,  are  all  pradiapoaing  oanaea,  and  ahonld  be  guarded  against 
daring  hot,  sultry  weather,  if  animala  mnst  be  traveUed,  or  eannot 
be  kept  oook 

When  attacked,  remoTe  into  a  cool,  ahady  place,  if  posaible; 
whether  possible  or  not,  cold  water  shonld  be  applied  freely  to  the 
head  and  neck.  To  the  head  and  spine  it  ahonld  more  particularly 
be  applied  in  a  full  stream,  and  an  ice-bag  will  be  found  most  bene- 
ficial if  placed  against  the  head.  The  limbs  should  be  well  hand- 
rubbed,  and  it  may  be  neoessaty  to  apply  turpentine  or  ammonia 
liniment  to  them  by  friction,  and  mustard  to  the  head  and  aideB  of 
the  neck  when  torpor  is  extreme. 

Recovery  in  bad  cases  is  slow,  and  ahould  the  animal  rally  in  a 
short  time  it  must  not  be  immediately  worked  or  travelled. 

Fits. — Animals  often  fall  down  in  what  are  called  '^  fits,"  and 
cause  alarm  Horses,  when  in  harness,  and  even  in  the  saddle,  are 
liable  to  attacks  of  epilepsy,  during  which  they  may  be  seised  with 
partial  convulsioos  without  falling,  or  they  may  fall  and  be  violently 
convulsed  while  lying  on  the  ground.  In  such  circumstancea  but 
little  can  be  done,  except  allowing  the  animal  to  have  plenty  of 
air,  preventing  it  injuring  itself  while  struggling,  dashing  cold 
water  against  the  head  and  spine,  and  keeping  it  quiet  for  some 
time*af\er  recovery. 

Small  animals  are  very  liable  to  fits,  especially  dogs.  During 
the  attack  they  whine  or  yell,  struggle  oonvulsivelv,  foam  at  the 
mouth,  roll  their  eyes  about,  and  gnash  their  teeth,  &o. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  fits  are  often  very  obscure,  and  the 
veterinary  surgeon  must  be  left  to  ascertain  them  and  suggest 
measures  for  their  prevention. 

Fainting. — Fainting,  or  syncope,  is  comparatively  rare  among 
animals.  During  the  attack  they  lie  perfectly  still,  the  pulse  is  not 
much  altered,  the  breathing  is  tranquil,  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
symptoms  of  a  departure  from  ordinary  health,  except  the  state  of 
unconsciousness,  from  which  the  creature  cannot  be  aroused. 
Plenty  of  fresh  air,  sponging  of  the  face,  nostrils,  and  mouth  with 
cold  water,  pulling  the  tongue  well  forward,  and,  if  the  animal 
wears  harness,  removing  all  those  portions  which  may  impede  the 
respiration  or  circulation,  are  the  chief  indications.  The  cause  of 
fainting  should  be  ascertained  by  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
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Stoicaoh  StaogbR8.*— The  Btotnaoh  derangement  which  giree 
rise  to  etaggeriog  tad  other  BymptomB— due  to  distarbance  in  the 
circulation  or  nervous  system — ufluallj  arises  from  inordinate  eat- 
ing causing  paralysis  of  the  stomach  and  functions  of  digestion — 
as  when  horses  get  to  the  corn-bin  during  the  night;  from  con* 
suming  various  articles  of  food  to  which  they  have  not  been 
accustomed — as  unripe  or  indigestibla  vegetation ;  or  from  the  con- 
sum  ption  of  food  containing  some  noxious  principle. 

There  is  first  sluggishness  and  sleepiness — drowsiness  being  often 
manifested  during  eating,  the  eyelids  being  more  or  less  cJosed,  and 
the  eyes  dull.  The  belly  is  more  or  less  distended,  the  head  hangs 
heavy,  or  is  listlessly  laid  on  the  ground  if  the  animal  is  lying,  or 
on  the  manger  if  standing.  It  ceases  to  masticate  while  food  is 
yet  in  the  mouth,  and  when  compelled  to  move,  the  gait  is  staler- 
ing,  and  the  animal  stupidly  bores  forward  against  any  obstacle, 
instead  of  trying  to  avoid  it.  In  the  ox,  the  rumen  may  be  so 
extremely  distended  as  to  threaten  suffocation.  If  not  relieved, 
violent  symptoms  supervene.  The  movements  become  wild  and 
disordered,  and  almost  incessant  during  the  paroxysms,  and  the 
animal  dasnes  itself  about,  heedless  of  the  pain  and  injury  it  may 
inliict  upon  itself,  and  rendering  approach  to  it  very  dangerous 
during  the  delirium. 

A  veiy  strong  purgative  should  be  at  once  administered,  com- 
bined with  a  stimulant — as  alcohul.  If  copious  enemas  can  be  given 
before  the  arrival  of  the  medical  attendant,  so  much  the  better. 
Abundant  affusion  of  cold  water  to  the  head,  or  the  application  of 
the  ice-bag,  must  also  be  resorted  to.  In  the  ox,  when  the  rumen  is 
greatly  distended,  it  should  be  punctured  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape. 

CoLTC. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  colic — spasmodic,  and  flatulent 
or  tympanitic.  In  the  first  there  is  spasm  of  the  small  intestine, 
without  any  external  manifestation,  except  symptoms  of  pain; 
whereas  in  the  second,  in  addition  to  the  pain,  the  belly  is  greatly 
distended,  and  this  distension  is  due  to  the  generation  of  gas  from 
indigestion,  or  to  the  animal  (if  a  horse)  swallowing  air,  as  in  crib- 
biting  or  wind-sucking. 

In  spasmodic  colic  the  attack  is  sudden,  the  horse  all  at  once 
exhibiting  uneasiness  in  pawing,  stamping  with  the  hind  feet,  or 
striking  with  them  at  the  belly,  looking  round  anxiously  towards 
the  flank,  crouching,  switching  the  tail,  throwing  himself  down, 
groaning,  rolling  over  on  his  back,  and,  if  the  pain  is  very  acute, 
appearing  distressed,  and  perspiring.  In  a  few  minutes  the  spasm 
passes  off,  the  horse  or  ox  appears  easy  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  when  there  is  a  relapse,  and  similar  symptoms  are  again 
exhibited.  Neither  the  breathing  nor  the  pulse  is  disturbed,  except 
during  the  spasm. 
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The  dog  jells  and  moanB  during  the  attack,  moTes  uDeasily  from 
place  to  pTaoe,  and  when  it  passea  o£f,  lies  down  and  curls  itself  up 
until  another  spasm  comes  on. 

Rubbing  the  belly  well,  applying  warmth  to  it  by  means  of  a 
hot  blanket  or  hot  water,  or  a  stimulating  liniment,  exercise  at  a 
slow  or  fast  pace,  the  exhibition  of  a  stimulant,  as  alcohol,  or  an 
anodyne,  as  laudanum^  usually  relieyes  the  animal.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  administer  a  mild  castor  oil  or  linseed  oil  purgative, 
when  the  spasm  depends  upon  some  irritation  in  the  intestine,  and 
to  give  enemas. 

In  tympanitic  or  flatulent  colic  the  symptoms  are  similar,  and 
there  is  more  or  less  distension  of  the  belly,  with,  perhaps,  nausea 
and  labored  breathing,  as  well  as  stupor  when  the  distension  is 
great. 

If  the  tympany  is  due  to  crib-biting  or  wind-sucking,  rubbing 
the  belly  very  hard,  and  giving  exercise,  will  oflen  afford  relief 
If  it  does  not,  or  if  the  attack  proceeds  from  indigestion,  then  a 
strong  stimulant  dose  must  be  given,  with  an  oil  or  other  purga- 
tive— the  treatment  being  something  the  same  as  in  spasmodic 
colic. 

In  attacks  of  colic — ^whether  spasmodic  or  flatulent — if  the 
symptojis  do  not  disappe.ir  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  should  be  sent  for,  as  serious  consequences  may 
follow. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels — Inflammation  of  the  bowels 
may  supervene  on  colic,  or  arise  immediately  from  some  other 
cause.  The  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  of  colic,  except  that 
the  pain  is  persistent,  the  animal  has  no  remissions,  but  it  lies  down 
more  carefully,  the  face  is  more  anxious  and  distressed-looking,  the 
body  is  more  or  less  covered  with  perspiration,  the  breathing  and 
pulse  are  hurried,  ears  and  legs  cold,  eyes  anxious  or  dull,  and  the 
belly  tender  on  pressure.  The  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  at 
once  sent  for,  and  until  he  arrives  very  hot  water  must  be  applied 
to  the  belly.  This  is  best  done  by  fastening  a  large  horse-blanket, 
doubled,  round  the  body,  close  to  the  skin,  and  pouring  the  hot 
water  on  the  outside  of  it  by  means  of  a  small  vessel — as  a  cup.  A 
pint  or  so  of  linseed  or  olive  oil  should  be  given,  with  flour  gruel, 
and  opium  (one  or  two  drachms  of  the  powder),  and  enemas  of 
warm  water. 

PoisoNiNO. — Animals  are  poisoned  either  accidentally,  malici- 
ously, or  through  the  injudicious  administration  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances by  amateurs  and  empirics.  Ihe  majority  of  poisons  are 
vegetable  or  mineral,  very  few  are  of  animal  origin. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  many  poisons  closely  resemble  those 
manifested  during  the  existence  of  some  diseases,  and  it  is  there- 
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fore  often  very  difficult  even  for  a  highly  skilled  person  to  decide 
whether  an  animal  is  saffering  from  the  effects  of  poison  or  is  labor- 
ing under  a  particular  disease. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  poison,  not  only  must  it 
be  known  that  the  suffering  animal  has  been  poisoned,  but  the 
nature  of  the  poison,  and  consequently  its  antidote,  must  also  be 
known.  Considering  that  poisons  act  in  liany  different  ways,  and 
affect  different  organs  or  tissues  in  the  body,  and  that  almost  every 
one  of  them  requires  a  different  kind  of  antidote,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  is  required,  and  that  in  a  col- 
lection of  brief  notes  like  the  present  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  everything  relating  to  toxicology. 

When  poisoning  is  suspected,  the  veterinary  sui^on  should  at 
once  be  sent  for,  and  the  message  should  convey  information  as  to 
the  kind  of  poison  suspected,  and  the  symptoms.  Until  he  ap- 
pears, everything  ought  to  be  done  to  neutralize  the  injurious 
effects  and  alleviate  the  symptoms. 

Some  poisons  produce  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  with  great  pain. 
To  ameliorate  these  symptoms,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  further 
local  action,  it  is  best  to  give  quantities  of  milk,  flour,  or  starch 
gruel,  thick  and  viscid,  eggs  beaten  up,  or  thick  broths  or  soups ; 
while  to  allay  the  pain  largo  doses  of  opium  powder,  or  watery 
infusion  of  opium,  should  be  administered.  These  articles  do  well 
for  many  mineral,  as  well  as  some  acrid  and  irritant  vegetable 
poisons.  If  acids  are  the  cause  of  poisoning,  alkalies — as  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda — should  be  given  in  large  quantities  of 
water,  in  addition  to  milk  or  flour  gruel ;  and  when  it  is  the  caustic 
alkalies — as  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia,  then  weak  acids,  as  vinegar 
and  water,  should  be  administered  with  the  above-mentioned  do- 
mulcents« 

In  poisoning  by  strychnia,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  the 
symptoms  are  very  marked,  there  being  most  painful  spasms  of  all 
the  muscles  at  intervals,  which  bend  the  body  backwards  and 
stiffen  the  limbs,  while  the  animal  is  quite  conscious.  An  infusion 
of  tobacco  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  remedy.  Warm  baths, 
and  the  administration  of  chloral,  or  inhalation  of  chloroform,  are 
also  useful. 

Phosphorus  paste  is  not  infrequently  accidentally  swallowed  by 
animals— as  dogs  and  cats — being  used  for  killing  rats.  There  is 
vomiting,  and  the  vomit  is  dark,  and  has  a  luminous  appearance  in 
the  dark,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  breath  and  fseces,  has  the  peculiar 
odor  of  phosphorus.  There  is  great  constitutional  derangement 
and  thirst.  With  this  poison,  all  oily  fluids,  as  well  as  broth  and 
soup,  should  not  be  administered,  but^  instead,  large  quantities  of 
solution  of  potash,  magnesia,  or  soda. 
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When  then  if  Biiieh  proftration  or  oolltpie,  tdiiiiiUnts  ihotiM 
be  given  and  external  wamth  applied. 

Parturition. — ^The  females  of  the  domeatie  animala  do  not 
require  the  same  arrangementa  and  oare  aa  the  period  of  parturi- 
tion draws  near,  or  when  that  act  has  eomaeneed,  aa  does  woman. 
Aa  a  rale,  they  bring  forth  their  yoting  without  aaaistanoe,  and  if 
properly  fed  and  ahelterdd  need  bat  little  attention  otherwise.  The 
larger  animala,  and  eapeoially  the  oow,  are  liable  to  expel  their 
young  before  the  fall  period  of  pregnaney  haa  been  reached^  and  this 
so-oalled  abortion  is  sometimea  a  serious  misfbrtune,  particularly 
when  it  occurs  in  a  place  where  there  are  many  pregnant  cows ;  as 
when  the  accident  happena  to  one,  it  may  extend  to  all,  or  neariy 
all  When  abortion  takes  place  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
the  effects  are  not  very  damaging  to  the  animal,  but  every  precau- 
tion ahould  at  once  be  adopted  to  prevent  ita  neighbors  from  abor- 
ting. With  this  object,  they  should  all,  if  ppasible,  be  immediately 
moved  from  the  shed  in  which  the  accident  has  occurred — no  eon- 
tact  or  approach  being  allowed  between  them  and  the  patient,  nor 
should  people  or  utensils,  or  anythirfg  else,  be  allowed  to  pass  be^ 
tween  the  infected  shed  and  the  yet  unaffected  oows.  The  aoci« 
dent  ahould  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  highly  infections  disease ; 
disinfectants  must  be  freely  employed,  the  foetus  and  all  the  mem- 
branes and  discharges  must  be  disinfected  and  buried,  and  injec* 
tions  of  some  mild  disinftotant-— as  a  weak  solution  of  Condy's 
fluid,  or  carbolic,  should  be  made  into  the  vagina  of  the  cow  which 
has  aborted.  The  same  procedure  should  be  adopted  in  the  case 
of  sheep.  If  many  animals  abort,  the  veterinary  surgeon  should 
be  sent  for  to  ascertain  the  cauae,  as  well  as  to  report  upon  the 
general  health  of  those  animals  which  are  not  yet  involved. 

If  there  is  any  unusual  delay  in  an  animal  bringing  forth  ita 
young,  there  is  something  amias  with  it;  or  the  young  creature  is 
not  in  a  proper  position,  or  is  defective  or  distorted  in  shape. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  for  the  veterinary  surgeon 
when  this  delay  takes  place.  Nothing  is  more  pernicious  or  dan- 
gerous than  waiting  too  lon<r,  or  allowing  unskilled  persons  to  inter- 
fere ;  as  the  strength  of  the  parent  may  be  exhausted,  and  the  life 
of  the  progeny  sacrificed,  by  undue  delay ;  or  irreparable  damage, 
or  even  a  fatal  result,  may  follow  injudicious  meddling  or  rough 
interference.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  mare^-* 
an  animal  which  must  foal  quickly,  which  is  most  difficult  to  aid 
when  there  is  any  obstacle,  and  which  readily  succumbs  when  aid 
is  too  long  deferred,  or  when  it  is  improperly  attempted  to  be  ren- 
dered. The  natural  presentation-^in  the  larger  animals  at  least — 
b  with  the  fore  limbs,  the  feet  coming  first,  and  the  nose  between 
the  arms.     When  the  water-bag  has  appeared  and  burst,  and  after 
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aonitt  time  there  are  no  signs  of  the  yoviM  ereetvre,  tben  diffieulty 
in  birth  'should  bo  spprehencled,  end  skified  assistaiioe  should  fa« 
sent  for.  Until  it  arrives,  the  paneot  shoeld  be  kept  qaiet|  and 
ffmel,  or  other  light  BOBtaiaiDg  food,  oflered  horn  time  to  time,  to 
keep  up  her  etrengdi.  If  the  aOMteiir  has  suAoient  knowledge 
and  oonfidenoe,  an  examination  might  be  madO)  the  hand  and  arm 
being  aateared  with  oil  $  but  on  no  acoonnt  ehoold  foroible  attempts 
to  extract  the  young  creature  be  resorted  to.  If  the  head  or  one 
or  both  fore-legs  be  doubled  back,  then  the  indication  is  to  bring 
them  forward  into  the  passage ;  if  the  hind-quarters  present,  and 
the  hocks  only  are  in  the  passage,  then  the  buttocks  should  be 
pushed  forward,  so  that  the  legs  can  be  extended,  and  the  feet 
carried  outwards.  Beyond  these  directions  we  cannot  go,  as  there 
is  perhaps  no  more  difficult  section  of  the  veterinary  surgeon's  art 
than  that  pertaining  to  the  delivery  of  animals  in  parturition ;  and 
we  have  before  us  hundreds  of  instances  of  valuable  mares,  cows, 
sows,  and  IKtches,  which  were  tortured  and  lost  through  amateur 
eflForts  to  extract  the  young.  Only  too  often  this  interierence  ren- 
ders what  would  be  an  easily  remedied  mal-presentation  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  one  altogether  beyond  hope. 

And  even  when  birth  has  taken  place  the  danger  is  not  over. 
The  membranes  (after  birth)  must  come  away  soon  after  the  young 
creature,  and  when  they  are  retained  too  long  serious  consequences 
may  ensue.  Their  removal  also  requires  the  intervention  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  though  the  injection  of  warm  water,  and  gentle 
traction  at  the  portion  which  is  accessible,  may  enable  the  owner  of 
the  animal  to  effect  their  displacement. 

The  cow  is  specially  liable,  after  giving  birth,  to  what  is  known 
as  *<  dropping  after  cfdving  *'  (parturient  apoplexy) :  a  serious  con- 
dition,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  runs  a  rapidly  fiital 
course.  The  symptoms  appear  within  from  one  to  four  or  five 
days  after  calving,  and  the  earliest  is  the  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  mUk ;  the  animal  then  appears  to  be  dull,  does  not  eat  or 
ruminate,  becomes  uneasy,  and  stamps  with  the  hind  feet ;  soon 
the  breathing  is  quickened ;  staggering  is  observed,  and  she  ^Is, 
and  rapidly  lapses  into  a  deep  coma,  After  throwing  her  head  about 
wildly.  Cows  which  are  '^  deep  milkers  "  should  always  be  watched 
for  this  disease,  and  whenever  the  earliest  symptoms  appear  a  good 
dose  of  purgative  medicine  should  be  given,  combined  with  a  stimu- 
lant— as  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  ammonia — and  cold  water  applied  in 
a  full  stream  to  the  head.  Medicine  must  be  given  promptly,  for 
in  a  short  time  the  power  of  swallowing  is  lost. 

CoNTAQious  Diseases. — Contagious  diseases  are  generally  so 
serions  when  they  appear  among  animals,  and  the  ravages  of  some 
of  them  are  so  great,  that  every  one  who  keeps  such  animals 
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should  poaaeBB  some  knowledge  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  these 
catching  disorders,  not  necessarily  that  the  diseases  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  medical  treatment — ^for  some  of  them  are  not  allowed  by 
Government  to  be  treated,  while  othen  are  incurable — but  that 
steps  may  be  taken  to  prevent  their  spreading.  Whenever  any 
suspicious  symptoms  of  disease  appear,  therefore,  the  animal  should 
be  careMly  isolated — at  least  from  otheni  of  the  same  species — and 
the  veterinary  su^eon  sent  for. 
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Thb  PeroheroQ  Horse,  a  native  of  tlie  department  of  Perobe» 
in  the  north-western  part  of  France,  is  thus  described  hy  Mr. 
Charles  Dn  Hujs,  in  a  recent  official  report  to  the  government ; 
**  He  is  in  height  from  14f  to  16  hands ;  of  a  sanguine  tempera* 
ment,  mixed  in  variable  proportions  with  the  mnsculo-ljmphatic ; 
bis  color  is  almost  always  gray,  and  is,  among  the  characteristic 
features,  that  which  first  strikes  the  eye.  He  has  style,  altboagb 
the  head  is  rather  large  and  long ;  nostrils  well  open  and  well 
dilated ;  eye  large  and  expressive ;  forehead  broad ;  ear  fine ;  neck 
rather  short  but  well  filled  out;  withers  high;  shoulder  prettv 
long  and  sloping ;  breast  rather  flat  but  hign  and  deep ;  a  well- 
rounded  body ;  back  rather  long ;  the  croup  horizontal  and  mus- 
cular ;  tail  attached  high ;  short  and  strong  joints,  and  the  ten- 
don generally  weak ;  a  foot  always  excellent,  although  rather  flat 
in  the  low  countries  uid  natural  meadows  ;  a  gray  coat ;  fine  skin ; 
silky  and  abundant  mane.  Such  are  the  most  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  old  Peroheron  race.  These  are  the  points  which  are 
still  noticed  upon  what  remain  of  some  old  horses,  preserved  from 
the  transformation  which  commenced  long  ago :  for  at  the  present 
moment  everything  is  much  changed.  Since  the  time  of  the  for- 
eign crossings  the  foot  has  become  flatter,  the  head  overcharged, 
the  tendon  still  weaker,  the  back  longer,  the  shoulder  has  lost  its 
direction  and  the  croup  has  become  shorter.  The  race  has  changed 
suddenly  to  fill  new  wants  which  have  unexpectedly  sprung  up." 
From  the  same  authority  we  quote :  ^*  The  Percheron  shows  a  very 
fl^reat  analogy  by  his  coat,  conformation,  character  of  race,  mild 
dbpoeition,  and  endurance,  to  the  Arab,  of  which  he  seems  to  be 
the  son,  notwithstanding  certain  differences,  the  result  of  time,  cli- 
mate, and  region  in  which  he  is  bred  and  in  which  he  lives.  I  have 
said  that  the  Peroheron  exhibits  in  common  with  the  Arab  numer- 
ous marks  of  a  common  parentage  and  roUtionship;  these  marks  are 
very  obvious.    A  Percheron,  a  true  Percheron,  for  some  still  exist 
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(as  the  famoTiB  Toulouse  of  M.  Cb^radame  of  Ecouch^;  and  t1i« 
renowned  Jean-Ie-Blane  of  M.  Viard,  of  Villere,  near  Sap,  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne,  etc.,  etc.,)  placed  alongside  of  an  Arab, 
presents,  notwithstanding  his  heavier  and  grosser  form,  analogies 
with  him  so  striking  that  we  are  easily  induced  to  believe  them  un- 
doubted relations.  The  Percheron  of  the  primitive  type  has  a  gray 
coat  like  the  Arab  ;  and  like  him,  an  abundant  and  silky  mane,  a 
6ne  skin,  and  a  large,  prominent,  and  expressive  eye ;  a  broad  fore- 
head, dilated  nostrils  and  a  full  and  deep  chest,  although  the  girth 
with  liim  as  with  the  Arab,  is  always  lacking  in  fulness ;  more  bony 
and  leaner  limbs,  and  less  covered  with  hair  than  those  of  the  draft 
horse  families.  He  has  not,  it  \a  true,  the  fine  haunch  and  fine 
form  of  the  shoulder,  nor  that  swan-like  neck  which  distinguishes 
the  Arab ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  for  ages  he  has  been 
employed  for  draft  purposes,  and  these  habits  have  imparted  to 
his  bony  frame  an  anatomical  structure,  a  combination  of  levers 
adapted  to  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  perform.  He  has  not, 
I  again  acknowledge,  such  a  fine  skin  as  the  Arab,  nor  his 
prettily  rounded  oval  and  small  foot,  but  we  must  remember  the 
fact  that  he  lives  under  a  cold  climate  upon  elevated  plains,  where 
nature  gives  him  for  a  covering  a  thicker  and  warmer  coat,  and 
that  he  has  for  ages  been  stepping  upon  a  moist,  clayey  soil. 

In  all  that  remains  in  him,  we  recognise  a  heavy  Arab,  modified 
and  remodelled  by  climate  and  peculiar  circumstances.  He  has 
remained  mild  ana  laborious,  like  his  sire;  he  is  brought  up  like 
him,  in  the  midst  of  the  family,  and,  like  him,  he  possesses  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  faculty  of  easy  acclimation.  He  acquires 
this  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  migrations  he  accomplishes  in 
Perche,  the  counterpart  of  those  that  the  type  horse  makes  upon 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  A  final  comparison,  which,  as  yet,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  is,  that  like  the  Arab,  he  has  no 
need  of  being  mutilated  in  order  to  be  trained,  managed,  and  kept 
without  danger.  In  a  word,  the  Percheron,  notwithstanding  the 
ages  which  separate  them,  presents  an  affinity  as  close  as  possible 
with  the  primitive  horse,  which  is  the  Arab." 

Du  Huys  mentions  in  support  of  his  theory  of  the  Arabian 
origin  of  the  Percheron,  the  historical  fact  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Saracens  near  Tours,  by  Charles  Martel,  in  the  fourth  century, 
assuming  the  probability  that  many  horses  of  the  invaders  were 
apportioned  among  the  people  of  that  section  of  France,  and  as  the 
males  were  entire,  the  eastern  and  native  blood  would  naturally  be 
commingled  in  subsequent  generations. 

He  also  says,  *'The  Abb^  Faet,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Congress  of  Mortagne,  July  16th,  1843,  and  in  his  great  work 
upon  La  Perche,  cites  in  this  connection  a  Lord  of  Montdoubleau, 
Geoffroy  IV.,  and  Rotrou,  Count  of  La  Perche,  as  having  brought 
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baek  from  Palestine  several  stallions  which  were  put  to  mares,  and 
the  progeny  most  carefully  preserved. 

<<  The  small  number  of  the  sires,  their  incomparable  beauty,  and 
manifest  superiority,  must  have  led  to  the  in-aud-io  breeding  so 
much  deprecated  by  most  breeders ;  but  the  qualities  of  the  sires 
became  indelibly  fixed  upon  their  progeny 

"  The  Lord  of  Montdoubleau  was,  it  is  said,  the  most  zealous  of 
the  advocates  and  breeders  of  the  new  blood,  and,  being  the  most 
leaious,  was  the  most  successful ;  hence  it  is  that  the  Montdoubleau 
itock  is  to  this  day  the  best  in  Perche.  The  Count  Roger  of 
Bellesme,  imported  both  Arabian  and  Spanish  horses,  as  did 
Oorose,  the  Lord  of  Saint  Gerney,  Courville,  and  Courseroult;  these 
are  historical  facts  which  have  their  importance.  Like  chronicles, 
it  is  true,  exist  for  other  provinces — for  Limousin,  for  Navarre,  for 
Auvergne  (the  land  of  noble  horses),  also  for  Brittany  and 
Maine ;  but  in  the  latter  not  the  least  sign  of  Eastern  blood  is 
perceptible.  The  fact  is,  the  crusaders  from  all  the  French 
provinces  naturally  brought  back  with  them  more  or  less  of  the 
Eastern  blood,  which  they  had  learned  to  appreciate  on  the  plains 
of  Palestine — ^but  the  truth  is,  it  has  not  been  preserved  elsewhere; 
and  that  we  in  La  Perche,  afler  so  many  centuries,  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  show  the  traces  of  it,  should  stimulate 
us  to  its  careful  preservation.  The  historical  data,  these  induc- 
tions, incomplete  as  they  may  be,  lead  to  the  belief  that  for 
antiquity  the  Percheron  yield3  to  no  other  of  our  French  races, 
and  that  the  soil  which  has  nourished  and  preserved  it,  must  be 
one  of  the  best  in  France  for  horse-breeding.  Under  the  feudal 
rule  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Percheron  as  a  race  had  the 
characteristics  it  now  possesses.  It  must  have  been  lighter,  but 
still  possessing  within  itself  the  character  it  now  presents. 

<<  The  essential  point  is  to  prove  that  there  was,  at  that  period,  a 
native  race;  and  if  the  extraordinary  life  formerly  led  there — if 
the  aspect  of  the  country,  which  must  have  been  always  fertile — 
if  the  historical  inductions  do  not  prove  it,  the  universal  tradition 
of  the  whole  country  should  not  leave  us  in  any  doubt  in  respect 
tu  the  fact.  Let  us  then  take  no  account  of  the  silence  of 
historians.  This  silence  is  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
Percheron.  Most  of  these  writers  were  gentlemen  of  the  eques- 
trian order;  they  prized  the  saddle-horse,  while  they  ignored  the 
equally  useful  breeds  of  all  work.'' 

Allowing  due  weight  to  Mr.  Du  Huys'  arguments  of  historical 
induction,  national  tradition,  and  similarity  of  color,  disposition, 
and  form,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  presume  that  the  true  Percheron  it 
the  primitive  Arab  modified  by  climate,  food,  and  education. 
History  is  the  most  important  element  in  establishing  the  periods 
of  the  formation  of  races;  and  inasmuch  as  history  has  been  until 
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Mf«DtJy  isilent  with  regard  to  the  existeoee  of  fehe  Pttrehem 
typo  of  horses,  we  are  entitled  to  aapposo  that  a  bread  as  diatioai 
in  its  character  from  others  as  is  the  Percheron,  has  but  hitelj 
attained  its  present  developmeot.  Mr.  Dn  Buys'  oonelosioaa  are 
evidently  labored;  he  seems  oontent  with  the  idea  that  as  tlM 
Arabian  is  as  near  perfeetion  as  any  horse  can  be,  and  tiie 
Percheron  is  as  near  perfection  ss  any  horse  ought  to  be,  there- 
fore the  Arabian  and  the  Perchoron  are  of  the  same  family.  He 
entirely  ignores  the  well-knowq  fact,  that  the  color  of  the  Arabian, 
within  the  knowledge  of  naturalists,  has  never  been  confined  to 
gray,  but  for  ages  the  race  has  shown  the  bay  and  gray  and  their 
derivattTes  clear-bay,  brown-bay,  sorrel,  white,  pure  gray,  Botlie> 
gray,  btue-gray,  brown  and  dark  ehestnot,  indicating  the  mixed 
blood  of  primitive  stocks. 

He  forgets  that  the  Peroheron  does  not  possess  that  nerfooi 
ambition,  which  is  so  patent  in  the  horse,  largely  derived  from  the 
oriental  strain,  that  we  naturally  associate  this  temperament  with 
the  idea  of  blood,  or  warm-blooded  as  we  term  it. 

It  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  the  base  of  the  Pereheron 
breed  has  been  something  of  a  different  character  from  the 
Eastern  type,  the  impression  of  which  upon  the  present  stock  is  a 
matter  of  history. 

A  gray  race  of  horses  in  France  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  influence  of  the  martial  barons  of  that 
period  was  manifested  over  Europe  in  the  power  of  their  cavalry. 
In  the  succeeding  century  as  the  use  of  heavy  armor  became  mora 
common,  we  find  a  disposition  to  increase  the  weight  and  streagtb 
of  war-horses,  which  was  effected  by  crossing  with  the  Flandeis 
or  Flemish  stock. 

About  this  time  very  large  horses  were  imported  into  England 
fVom  Lombardy,  and  as  the  French  Counts  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  Norman  rulers  of  Britain,  it  is  probable  that 
they  made  use  of  the  same  blood  for  improving  their  own  stoek 
of  chargers.  The  origin  or  history  of  these  Flemish  and  Lombardy 
horses,  we  cannot  with  any  degree  of  certainty  aseertain,  but 
know  that  they  were  of  rather  coarse  organizations,  or  whet  Dv 
Huys  calls  the  musculo-lymphatic  temperament. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Norman  horse  of  France  had  been 
prior  to  this  period  largely  infused  with  Spanish  blood,  a  stoek 
which  owed  its  best  qualities  to  the  Saracen  invasion,  with  ka 
consequent  introduction  of  the  Arabian  and  Barbary  strains. 

This  is  the  well  known  historical  aooount  of  the  Norman  Horse, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  celebrated  races  of 
Europe. 

A  feral  race  of  gray  horsee,  stout  and  pony  built,  for  ages 
roamed  through  the  Pyrenean  forests  in  Gascony,  and  in  the 
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Chadipflgnc  pnmnce ;  these  also  may  hare  been  ased  in  the  foro 
Bifltion  of  the  Norman,  as  they  have  been  known  to  reassame  (by 
jadicious  orossing  and  Kbera)  nourishment  and  atletftion  thrcngh 
a  few  generations),  the  normal  charaoteristie  of  the  primitive 
white  stock,  large  proportions. 

Here  then  is  a  race  made  up  of  the  primitive  lon^-haired  white 
stock,  intermingled  with  several  artificial  races  modified  in  dtlTer* 
ent  conntries  by  climate,  food,  and  edncation,  but  largely  indebted 
to  the  Arab  and  Barb  influences  for  nobility,  constitution,  ambi- 
doD,  and  symmetry,  which  we  may  term  blooded  qualities,  and  to 
the  cold-blooded  stock  of  Oefmany  for  size  and  power. 

In  Perche,  adjoining  the  home  of  the  Norman,  we  find  a  horse 
similar  in  color  (white  and  the  mixture  of  white  and  bay,  the  dap- 
ple) aod  weight,  but  finer  and  nobler,  with  more  constitutional 
rigor,  precocity,  and  activity  ;  in  short,  showing  more  blood. 

Is  it  likely,  as  Du  Huys  supposes,  that  these  two  neighbors  have 
Deen  distinct  races  for  eight  hundred  years,  or  is  it  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Percheron  is  of  comparatively  recent  formation ; 
that  he  owes  his  cleaner  limbs  and  finer  physique  to  later  infu- 
sions of  Eastern  blood  than  that  which  the  Saracens  brought  into 
Prance? 

Du  Uuys  writes  under  the  head  of  *'  Modifications  of  the  Per- 
eheron  race."  '^  The  Percheron  race  comes  from  the  Arab,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  causes  which  have  separated  it  from  the 
primitive  type.  How  has  it  been  modified  f  How  has  it  lost  the 
Arabian  character  in  which  it  must  have  been  at  first  clothed  ?  A 
large  number  of  the  French  races  have  been  even  more  pro- 
foundly modified,  and  have  become  abject,  miserable,  puny,  and 
misshapen.  All  equine  races  have  been  changed  by  the  effects  of 
climate,  by  the  extinction  of  the  feudal  system,  and  by  the  inau- 

ntion  of  peaceful  habits,  which  have  made  an  agricultural  and 
\  horse,  of  the  horse  primitively  used  for  the  saddle  and  for 
war.  The  Percherons  must  have  been  especially  modified  by  con- 
tact with  the  breed  of  Brittany,  where  their  striking  character- 
istics are  now  met  with  in  a  large  number  of  individuals. 

However,  it  has  been  vigorously  attempted  to  offset  the  intru- 
sion of  the  heavy  horse  by  the  continued  use  of  the  Arabian 
horse.  Indeed  we  see  towards  1760,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Marquis  of  Brigges,  manager  of  the  stud  stables  of  Piu,  all  the 
large  number  of  fine  Arabian,  Barb,  and  Eastern  stallions  thai 
this  establishment  owned,  were  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  Coant 
of  Mallart,  for  use  at  his  mare  stables  of  Cd^me  near  Bellesme. 

The  arrival  of  the  Danish  and  KiiL'^INh  stallions  at  the  stud 
stables  of  Piu,  put  an  unfortunate  end  to  the  influence  of  the 
Arab  horse  in  Perche,  and  it  will  now  be  many  a  long  year  before 
the  Eastern  blood  will  be  seen  as  before.    It  is  only  towards  1820, 
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Btill  at  the  same  ohtteau  of  Cdteme,  with  the  grandsoDs  ot  chosa 
old  admiren  of  the  ArabiaDS.  that  we  find  again  two  Arab  hoTses 
from  the  stud  stables  of  Pin,  Godolphin  and  Oallipoli. 

These  two  valuable  stock  getters,  both  gray,  again  gave  tone 
and  ardor  to  the  Percheron  race,  and  transformed  definitely  into 
gray  horses  the  stock  of  the  entire  country,  which  had,  it  was  said, 
become  less  uniform,  and  of  all  colors. 

The  Brittany  horses  have  been  strongly  attracted  towards  Perche 
by  the  immense  outlet  offered  by  the  public  service,  since  the  in- 
rrease  of  the  roads,  to  the  Percherons.  Mixtures  between  the 
wo  races  must  have  been  frequent.  '  And  when  a  good  Brittany 
horse  was  there  met  with,  he  must  have  been  made  use  of,  and  the 
old  native  type  has  gradually  tended  to  disappear,  and  its  traces 
become  more  and  more  rare.  This  mixture  of  Percheron  and 
Brittany  blood,  too  well  marked  to  be  questioned,  arises  from 
several  causes." 

Lieut.  Col.  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith,  President  of  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Hist.  Society,  gives  the  following  points  in  history, 
whieh  have  a  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  l^ercheron  gray  as 
well  as  the  Norman,  and  also  furnishes  some  useful  hints  in  rela- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  breeds  which  are  worthy  of  attention, 
especially  the  use  of  large  mares  in  the  formation  of  large  stocks. 
'  ^'  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Romans  paid  only  a  tardy  and 
imperfect  attention  to  breeding  horses,  and  we  have  observed  also 
that  the  stature  of  these  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  races 
before  named,  was  below  the  present  ordinary  size.  The  Norman 
pirates  carried  in  their  ships  the  small  hardy  breed  of  Scandina- 
via, still  in  perfection  in  Iceland ;  all  the  riding  nations  from  the 
east  and  north,  Huns,  Bulgarians,  Goths,  and  Magyars  had  small 
horses ;  those  of  the  Ardennes,  of  many  parts  of  France,  of  the 
Camargue,  of  Switzerland,  the  Pyrenees  and  Britain  were  still 
smaller ;  the  Netherland  Menaphian  alone  appear  to  have  reached 
a  full  stature.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  first  centuries  after  the 
Moslem  invasion  of  Spain,  France,  and  Calabria,  when  art  and 
science  began  to  revive,  and  the  great  empire  of  the  Franks  could 
and  did  provide  wide-spreading  precautions  against  invaders, 
among  which  the  most  pressing  were  those  that  were  calculated 
to  resist  the  conquests  of  Islam. 

With  the  newly  introduced  stirrup,  they  could  more  properly 
adopt  heavy  defensive  armor,  and  in  order  to  give  the  Christian 
chivalry  a  fair  chance  of  success,  that  which  would  increase  the 
stature  of  their  war-horses  became  an  object  of  importance.  Ao- 
oordingly  about  this  period,  we  begin  to  observe  in  the  West, 
places  for  breeding  and  institutions  of  horse-fairs. 

The  Moorish  and  Spanish  Vandal  (Andalusian)  breeds  gradually 
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passed  the  Pyrenees,  eaptared  ia  forays,  reoeired  as  proaents,  or 
introduced  by  Jews,  who  were  then  great  horse  dealers. 

The  race  of  the  Prankish  Netherlands  carried  to  the  south, 
and  the  largest  mares  that  could  be  found  in  Lombardy,  were 
crossed  by  &e  southern  varieties  in  breeding  places  called  Haras, 
modified  after  a  name  which  was  derived  from  some  nation  on  the 
Danube,  where  Oaras  and  Guida  denoted  both  sexes  of  that 
animal. 

It  was  then  that  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  Europe,  loading 
almost  a  nomad  life,  in  quest  of  war  and  adventures,  began  to  puy 
large  prices  for  tall,  fleet  and  strong  horses ;  the  Christian  kings 
of  Oviedo  and  Leon  were  often  pressed  to  sell  or  procure  war 
horses. 

We  find  a  Pope  John  applying  to  the  King  of  Oallicia  for 
*'  several  of  the  best  Mauriscos,  which  are  called  in  Spain,  Al- 
fiiraces."  These  Alfaras  or  Andulus,  were  a  cross  breed  of  Arab 
blood  upon  the  black  Vandal  and  other  Gothic  races,  themselves 
crossed  with  Roman  and  the  ancient  Spanish  Oalpe  studs;  which 
last  retained  the  name  of  Ginetaa,  because  they  were  smaller  and 
fit  only  for  light-armed  chivalry. 

African  and  Barbary  blood  by  crossing  with  the  Gothic,  like- 
wise rose  in  stature,  and  spread  in  Navarre  to  the  Garonne. 

These  two  formed  the  first  well-bred  horses  in  Christian  Europe, 
and  the  gray  being  most  accessible,  probably  in  consequence 
of  a  farther  cross  with  the  Gallician  Mountain  Race,  was  soon 
noticed  in  France  by  the  names  of  Ferrant,  Auferrant  and  Blanc- 
ferrant,  as  they  wore  of  different  shades  of  color.'' 

However  the  Percheron  may  have  originated,  it  is  at  present  a 
race  which  has  been  so  carefully  bred  as  to  become  a  type  (capa- 
ble of  transmitting  its  character  to  posterity)  superior  to  the  Nor- 
man in  speed,  precocity,  beauty,  endurance,  and  probably  intelli- 
gence,— all  most  important  points  for  a  breeder  to  seek. 

To  the  Norman,  German,  and  Canadian  blood,  our  horses  have 
been  for  many  years  especially  indebted  for  strength  and  weight ; 
but  as  the  Percheron  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  all  those,  and 
others  which  are  also  desirable,  it  is  evident  that  our  stock  may  be 
still  more  improved  by  careful  crossing  with  this  race. 

A  number  of  stallions  and  mares  have  been  already  imported 
into  this  country  and  wherever  we  have  known  of  their  intro- 
duction their  popularity  has  been  substantial  proof  of  their  fitness. 

One  of  the  best  bred  stallions  that  we  have  seen,  was  imported 
by  John  J.  Parker,  Esq  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, — a 
beautiful  dapple  gray,  with  remarkable  action  for  his  weight. 

Probably  many  farmers  expecting  to  raise  from  scanty  low-bred 
nu,  colts  as  fine  as  the  Percheron  sire,  will,  from  the  result  of 
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dieir  owo  igoonuiee  of  nature's  laws,  oondema  the  use  of  Fery 

large  stallioDB. 

Kxperienee  has  showo  that  the  small  Arab  liorae,  crosaed  with 
A  asare  of  fair  aiae  and  good  phjaieal  development,  will  prodnoc 
hoTiOB  larger  Uian  either  parent,  provided  the  eolta  are  generoualjf 
M  and  well  oared  for  until  matiiritj ;  there  being  apparently  a 
tendency  in  the  Arabian  blood  to  reaasnme  an  aboriginal  condition, 
which  it  had  lost  through  influences  bearing  upon  it  for  ages  un- 
fiivorable  to  great  derelopment  of  atrnotore. 

In  the  formation  of  such  a  race  as  the  Percheron,  the  fiastera 
blood  has  imparted  a  limited  amount  of  nerre-power  to  the  cold 
lymphatic  temperament  of  the  North ;  that  is,  the  croes  does  not 
contain  as  much  of  vigor  as  the  Eastern  element,  but  is  modified 
by  the  mixture,  hence  it  cannot  bear  much  deterioration. 

We  mnst,  therefore,  remember  that  in  using  large  stallions  of 
this  character  with  mares  defioient  in  nerve  and  physical  power, 
we  supply  too  little  stamina  for  the  increased  structural  develop- 
ment of  the  progeny,  the  dam  having  barely  sufficient  for  its  own 
scanty  organism,  and  the  aire  none  to  spare. 

A  long-continued  course  of  such  breeding  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce long-legged  horses  with  weak  lungs  and  insufficient  consti- 
tution, devoid  of  beauty,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  breeder.  Such  a 
stock  can  only  be  improved  by  more  Eastern  blood. 

But  by  selecting  mares  of  good  siae,  and  pretty  well-bred  (of 
which  we  have  plenty),  carefully  attending  to  results,  and  making 
available  '*  good  hits "  with  a  view  to  permanent  improvement, 
these  Percheron  horses  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
our  country,  and  their  importation  should  be  encouraged. 

The  war  now  devastating  France,  which  will  probably  change 
^^  geographical  features  of  the  country,  will  also  have  its  effect 
npon  the  equine  race  of  that  section  of  Europe.  German  stock 
will  be  left  in  Perche,  and  Percheron  stock  will  be  carried  to  Ger* 
many.  What  particular  characteristics  will  be  devek>ped  in  the 
future  generations  of  the  horses  of  La  Perche  must  bo  left  to  the 
^eeentricities  of  hwnanity. 
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AMERICAN  TBOTTING  HOBSE. 


America  naturally  inherits  that  love  for  the  horse  and  rural 
life  which  distinguisheB  the  mother  country;  but  with  us  the 
trotter  holds  the  first  place  in  the  popular  estimation,  while  the 
running  turf  is  patronised  mainly  by  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the 
community.  Indeed,  we  may  justly  claim  the  trotting  horse  as  an 
American  production ;  for  though  this  gait  is  natural  to  the  horse, 
and  trotting  matches  have  occasionally  taken  place  in  England  and 
France,  and  though  in  Russia  the  efforts  of  the  famous  Count  Orloff 
have  resulted  in  establishing  a  breed  of  trotting  horses  which  have 
fine  action  and  some  speed,  it  is  only  in  this  country  that  the  trot- 
ting gait  has  been  brought  to  perfection. 

The  advocates  of  the  Darwmian  theory  can  reasonably  point  to 
the  trotting  horse  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution ; 
for  though  he  is  not  a  distinct  breed  or  strain  of  horses,  or  de- 
scended from  any  one  family,  he  is  certainly  a  wonderful  instance 
of  what  may  be  done  by  cultivating  certain  gaits  or  peculiarities,  and 
hy  a  careful  selection  of  only  the  best  animals  for  breeding  purposes. 
His  very  existence  in  this  country  hardly  dates  back  of  the  present 
century,  as  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history  all  the  imported 
horses  were  used  exclusively  for  running  purposes,  and  the  ante- 
revolutionary  races  were  all  of  that  character.  At  first,  as  in  all 
new  countries,  the  roads  were  very  rough  and  stony — poor  at  all 
times,  and  in  bad  weather  utterly  impassable  for  light  carriages ; 
the  distances  between  settlements  were  often  long  and  the  roads 
lonesome,  and  the  saddle  horse  was  the  only  medium  of  communi- 
cation, excepting  when  the  heavy,  lumbering  stages  jolted  slowly 
along  the  few  turnpike  roads  running  between  the  largest  towns. 
The  old  weather-beaten  stone  steps  still  remaining  at  the  gateway 
of  many  old-fashioned  country  houses,  although  now  unused  and 
mossy,  testify  to  the  equestrian  habits  of  the  colonial  era,  when  the 
saddle  horse  was  used  by  both  sexes. 
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When,  in  May,  1788,  the  gray  bone  Messenger  dashed  down  the 
gangway  of  a  ship  from  England,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Market  street 
whuf,  in  Philadelphia,  the  history  of  the  American  trotting  horse 
began.  Messenger  was  a  thoroughbred  English  horse,  foaled  in 
1780,  and  was  imported,  as  were  many  other  English  thorough- 
breds, on  account  of  his  value  as  a  running  horse,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  thoroughbreds  in  this  country.  Like  Msecenas 
of  classic  renown  he  was  "  descended  from  regal  ancestors,"  for 
being  by  Mambrino,  the  son  of  Engineer,  he  could  trace  his  pedigree 
through  the  famous  Flying  Childers  directly  back  to  the  Darley 
Arabian,  and  on  his  dam's  side  he  could  boast  of  Matchem,  Begulus, 
Cade,  and  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  He  had  run  in  England  with 
moderate  success,  winning  eight  out  of  the  thirteen  races  for  which 
he  started. 

He  was  a  handsome  gray,  15}  hands  high,  with  "  a  large  bony 
head,  rather  short,  straight  neck,  with  windpipe  and  nostrils  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  ordinary;  low  withers,  shoulders  somewhat  up- 
right, but  deep  and  strong  ;  powerful  loin  and  quarters ;  hocks  and 
knees  unusually  large,  and  below  them  limbs  of  medium  size,  but 
flat  and  clean,  and,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  always  in  a  per- 
fect position.'' 

A  groom  who  saw  htm  taken  off  the  ship  was  accustemed  to 
relate  that  ^^  the  three  other  horses  that  accompanied  him  on  a  long 
voyage  had  become  so  reduced  and  weak  that  they  had  to  be 
helped  and  supported  down  the  gangplank ;  but  when  it  came  to 
Messenger's  turn  to  land,  he,  with  a  loud  neigh,  charged  down, 
with  a  negro  on  each  side  holding  him  back,  and  dashed  off  up  the 
street  on  a  stiff  trot,  carrying  the  negroes  along,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts  to  bring  him  to  a  stand-still." 

The  first  two  seasons  af\er  his  arrival  he  was  kept  at  Neshaminj 
Bridge,  near  Bristol,  in  Bucks  county.  Pa.  Mr.  Henry  Astor  then 
purchased  htm,  and  took  him  to  Long  Island.  Two  years  later 
Mr.  C.  W.  Van  Ranst  purchased  an  interest  in  him,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  kept  in  various  parts  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  at  Cooper's  Point,  New 
Jersey,  opposite  Philadelphia.  He  died  of  colic,  at  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  January  28th,  1808,  and  such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  at  his  funeral  military  honors  were  paid, 
and  a  volley  of  mudcetry  was  fired  over  his  grave.  His  immediate 
descendants  were  trained  for  the  running  turf,  and  Potomac,  Fair 
Rachel,  Sir  Solomon,  Sir  Harry,  Bright  Phcsbus,  Miller's  liamsel 
(dam  of  American  Eclipse),  and  Hambletonian  were  among  the 
fastest  horses  of  their  day.  Had  it  not  been  that  a  few  years  after 
his  arrival  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
racing,  thus  compelling  those  owning  fine  hones  to  keep  them  for 
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roftd  purpoMS,  in  all  probability  hb  progeny  would  haTe  been 
tndned  to  gallop  instead  of  tiot. 

About  thb  time,  the  country  roads  growing  better  and  road 
wagons  being  made  lighter,  trotting  eame  iato  fiudiion,  and  the 
wonderful  trotting  epeed  of  this  family  was  disooTered.  He 
^'bttilded  better  than  he  knew"  who  brought  the  grand  old 
gray  into  this  oountry,  and  it  ia  estimated  that  his  importation 
has  added  at  least  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  A  yery  large  proportion  of  the  horses  now  on 
the  trotting  turf  contain  the  blood  of  old  Messenger  in  their 
7eios,  and  the  celebrated  Hambletonian,  the  OHMit  fashionable 
stallion  of  recent  times,  boasted  of  four  separate  strains  of  this  blood. 
Other  stallions  bave  had  an  influence  in  prodadng  the  trotting 
horse.  The  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  famous  Diomed,  the  winner 
of  the  first  Derby  ever  run  in  Eugland,  with  that  of  Messenger, 
produced  the  wonderful  Dexter,  while  the  names  of  the  imported 
Bellfi>under,  Trustee,  Duroc,  American  Eclipse,  and  his  famous 
competitor  in  the  great  four-mile  race.  Sir  Henry,  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  pedigrees  of  the  flyers  now  on  the  turfl  The  noted 
Caoadian  horses,  old  pacer  Pilot,  Surrey,  St.  Lawrence  and  Royal 
Geoige,  and  the  imported  Arabians,  Qrand  Bashaw  and  Zilcaadi, 
have  also  had  considerable  influence  on  the  trotting  stock.  And 
thus  the  English  thoroughbred,  the  courser  of  the  desert,  the 
Barb,  the  Norman  French  stock  of  Canada,  the  Moi^an  horse 
from  Vermont,  and  even  the  Indian  pony  of  iJie  far  western 
prairies,  have  contributed  qualities  the  best  and  noblest  in  each 
to  produce  the  noble  animal  we  admire.  But  all  combined  might 
not  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  American  trotting  horse  had 
not  Messenger  the  great  been  imported. 

The  records  of  the  rise  of  the  trotting  turf  in  this  country  are 
few  and  meagre ;  the  earliest  notices  of  any  trotting  matches  beii^ 
found  in  the  American  Farmer,  edited  by  the  Hon.  John  S. 
Skinner,  published  in  1819. 

The  first  sporting  paper  published  in  America  was  a  montiily 
magazine,  called  the  American  Turf  Register,  also  edited  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  published  in  Baltimore,  September  1, 1829.  This  journal 
was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  thoroughbred  running  horse  and 
racing ;  and,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  existence, 
trotting  was  scarcely  uientiooed  in  its  pages. 

Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times,  of  December  20,  18§6,  states: 
^'  The  first  time  ever  a  horse  trotted  in  public  for  a  stake  was  in 
1818,  and  that  was  a  match  against  time  lor  $1000.  The  match 
was  proposed  at  a  jockey  club  dinner,  where  trotting  had  come 
under  discussion,  and  the  bet  was  that  no  horse  could  be  produced 
that  eould  trot  a  mile  in  3  minutes.     It  was  accepted  by  Major 
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Wm.  Jones^  of  Long  Island,  and  Col.  Bond,  of  Maryland,  but 
the  odda  on  time  were  immenae.  The  horae  named  at  the  poet 
waa  Beaton  Bine,  who  won  elererly,  and  gained  great  renown*  He 
■nbaeqnentlj  waa  purchaaed  by  Thomas  Cooper,  the  tragedian,  who 
drove  him  on  aeveral  occasiona  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, thereby  enabling  him  to  perform  his  engagements  in  either 
city  on  alternate  nights.*'  Boston  Bine  was  taken  to  England, 
where  he  trotted  8  miles  in  28  m.  55  s.,  winning  a  hundred  sover- 
eigns. He  also  tarotted  aeveral  shorter  races,  making  about  3  m. 
Ume.  He  was  a  rat-tailed,  iron-gray  gelding,  16  hands  high,  and 
nothing  was  known  of  his  pedigree. 

Six  years  later  the  Albany  pony  improved  on  his  predeoeaaoi^s 
record  and  trotted  a  mile  on  Uie  Jamaica  turnpike,  near  New  York, 
in  2  m.  40  s. 

In  1825  the  New  York  Trotting  dub  was  organized,  and  estab- 
lished a  trotting  course  on  Long  Island. 

In  1828  the  Hunting  Park  Association  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia— ^'for  the  encouragement  of  the  breed  of  fine  horses,  espe- 
cially that  most  valuable  one  known  as  the  trotter."  Its  course, 
known  as  the  Hunting  Park,  was  located  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  city,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  English  Sporting  Magasine, 
writing  of  the  trotting  horses  at  this  course  in  1829,  mentions 
the  following  as  being  the  most  famous : 

"  Topgallant,  by  Hambletooian,  he  by  Messenger,  trotted  12 
miles  in  harness  in  38  minutes ;  and  3  miles,  under  saddle,  in  8  m. 
31  s.  He  is  now  nineteen  years  old,  and  can  trot  a  mile  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  2  m.  45  s. 

*'  Betsey  Baker,  by  Mambrino,  he. by  Messenger,  beat  Topgal- 
lant three  miles,  under  saddle,  carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  in  8  m.  16  s.  This  mare,  when  sound,  could  trot  twen^ 
miles  within  the  hour. 

'^  Trouble,  by  Hambletonian,  a  horse  of  good  bottom,  trotted  two 
miles  in  5  m.  25  s. 

^^  Sir  Peter,  by  Hambletonian,  trotted  three  miles,  in  harness,  in 
8  m.  IG  s. 

**  Whalebone,  by  Hambletonian,  trotted  three  miles  in  8  m.  18  s. 
These  two,  Sir  Peter  and  Whalebone,  can  be  matched  either  against 
Battler  or  Tom  Thumb,  now  in  England,  for  any  amount. 

"Screwdriver,  by  Mount  Holly,  he  by  Messenger,  in  a  race 
with  Betsey  Baker,  trotted  two  three-mile  heats  in  8  m.  2  s.,  and 
8  ui.  10  s." 

Indeed,  so  famous  was  Screwdriver,  that  when  he  died  a  Phila- 
delphia paper  gave  him  the  following  first-class  obituary:  ^^The 
emperor  of  horseB  is  no  more.  Screwdriver  u  dead >  Hediedsnd- 
denly  on  Sunday,  October  19, 1828,  in  his  training  stable,  at  Phila* 
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delphia.  Thia  is  the  noble  aDimal  that  trotted  and  won  at  Philadel- 
phia the  Bilyer  cup  and  $300,  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  beating 
Betsey  Baker  and  Topgallant.  On  the  7th  inst.  he  won  the 
$300  purse  on  Long  Island,  and  was  intended  for  the  $300  purse 
to  be  trotted  for  on  Tuesday,  the  21  st  inst.,  at  Philadelphia.  He 
was  considered  the  best  trotter  ever  known  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  of  a  fine  figure  and  excellent  temper.  He  was  the  prop- 
erty of  J.  P.  Brown,  of  this  city." 

In  those  days  most  of  the  races  were  at  long  distances — ^two, 
three  or  four  mile  heats  were  the  most  frequent — ^and  speed  was 
not,  as  now,  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  that  other  and  more 
useful  qualification  of  the  driving  horse,  endurance ;  and  upon  that 
solid  foundation,  then  and  there  laid,  rests  the  beautiful  superstruc- 
ture which  we  now  admire.  In  1829,  when  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  in  a  four-mile  race  against  Whalebone,  over  the  Hunting  Park 
Course,  Topgallant,  a  grandson  of  Messenger,  trotted  four  heats  of 
four  miles  each  in  11m.  16  s.,  11  m.  6  s.,  11  m.  17  s.,  and  12  m. 
15  s.,  the  whole  sixteen  miles  being  trotted  in  45  m.  44  s.  The 
second  heat  was  declared  ''  dead,"  and  the  third  heat  was  won  by 
Whalebone.  Hiram  Woodruff,  in  his  work  on  "The  Trotting 
Horse  of  America,''  the  acknowledged  standard  authority,  says  of 
old  Topgallant :  "  He  was  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  extra-^ 
ordinary  trotting  power  and  endurance,  when  at  a  great  age,  that 
ever  came  under  my  notice.  *  *  *  He  was  a  dark  bay  horse,  15 
hands  3  inches  high,  plain  and  raw-boned,  but  with  rather  a  fine 
head  and  neck,  and  an  eye  expressive  of  much  courage.  He  was 
spavined  in  both  hind  legs,  and  his  tail  was  slim  at  the  root.  His 
spirit  was  very  high ;  and  yet  he  was  so  reliable  that  he  would 
hardly  ever  break,  and  his  bottom  was  of  the  finest  and  toughest 
quality.  He  was  live-oak  as  well  as  hickory,  for  the  best  of  his 
races  were  made  afler  he  was  twenty  years  old.' 

Up  to  1830  there  had  been  but  little  interest  taken  in  trotting, 
but  now  it  was  fast  becoming  thoroughly  established  as  a  popular 
pastime.  Plank  roads  too  were  being  laid  out  in  all  directions,  and 
'*  two  forty  on  a  plank  road"  became  the  familiar  slang  term  to 
denote  anything  fast,  and  applicable  alike  to  the  equine  and  human 
species.  Old  Topgallant,  Whalebone  and  8weetbriar  were  the 
public  favorites,  while  Sally  Miller,  Chancellor,  Columbus,  Dred, 
Collector,  and  a  host  of  new  aspirants  were  fast  edging  their  way 
to  public  favor.  In  1833,  Paul  Pry,  a  gray  gelding  nine. years  old, 
was  backed  to  trot  17}  miles  within  the  hour,  over  the  Long 
Island  Course,  which  he  did  with  ease,  trotting  18  miles  and  36 
yai^ds  over  in  58  m.  52  s.  This  race  is  especially  noteworthy  as 
being  one  of  the  first  mounts  of  Hiram  Woodruff,  to  whose  patient 
care,  wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  horse,  and  unsur* 
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psMed  skill  in  driTiog,  the  American  trotdi^  hone  is  grestly 
indebted  for  the  prond  position  he  now  holds. 

In  1834,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Edvin  Forrest,  who  had  been 
abont  a  year  on  the  tnrf,  trotted  a  mile  in  2  m.  36  s.,  and  Ccdnmbns 
in  2  m.  37  8.,  and  the  Turf  Krister  of  March,  1834,  copies  from  a 
Philadelphia  paper  the  following  comments  on  the  race:  ^'The 
improyement  of  the  trotting  horse  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  best  sporting  characters  in  the  country.     We  believe 
our  State  boasts  of  the  best  trotters  in  the  Union.     New  York  is 
nearly  as  good  as  our  own.     It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  sport  which 
should  be  encouraged."     On  May  9th,  of  the  same  year,  Edwin 
Forrest  beat  Sally  Miller,  on  Long  Island,  in  the  then  unprece- 
dented time  of  2  m.  31 }  s.,  2  m.  33  s.,  and  soon  afber  challenged  any 
horse  in  the  world  to  contend  with  him  at  four-mile  heats,  for  any 
sum  from  $5000  to  910,000,  without  finding  a  taker.     In  1836, 
appeared  two  horses  whose  names  frequently  appear  in  the  annals  of 
trotting,  Awful,  a  tall,  wiry,  bloodlike  looking  bay,  and  Dutchman, 
whose  time  for  three  miles  stood  for  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  the 
record,  and  has  only  once  been  beatcip.     Dutchman  was  a  coarse 
brown  horse,  15  hands  3  inches  high,  very  powerful  and  of  uncom- 
mon resolution  and  endurance.     He  had  formerly  worked  in  the 
lead  of  a  team  which  carted  bricks  in  Mr.  Jeffries'  brick  yard  at 
Philadelphia,  and  did  his  full  share  of  the  heavy  work.    He  mi^t 
have  remained  in  obscurity  all  his  life  if  an  important  election  had 
not  occurred,  and  Mr.  Jeffries'  regular  carriage  horse  falling  lame 
Dutchman  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  carrying  the  free  and 
independent  voters  to  the  polk.     He  performed  so  well,  albeit  the 
loads  were  heavy,  that  Mr.  Jefiries  concluded  that  he  would  make 
a  trotter,  and  he  left  the  brick  yard  forever.     Transferred  to  the 
turf,  he  soon  took  his  place  at  its  head,  which  he  held  for  seven 
years  against  such  competitors  as  Awful,  Ilattlcr,  Bifie,  and  the 
renowned   Lady  Suffolk.     In  1836   he  trotted  four  mile  heats 
under  the  saddle,  in  11  m.  19  s.  and  10  m.  5l8. ;  the  time  of 
the  second  heat  has  only  once  been  beaten.     His  three-mile  race 
with  Rattler  over  the  Beacon  Course,  in  1838,  shows  the  severity 
of  the  contests  of  those  days,  and  an  endurance  of  which  we  are 
afraid  few  of  the  flyers  of  to-day  can  boast.    The  first  heat  Rattler 
won  by  half  a  length  in  7  m.  54}  s.,  the  second  Dutchman  won 
in  7  m.  50  s.,  the  third  heat  was  dead  in  8  m.  2  s.,  and  the  fourth 
Dutchman  won  in  8  m.  24}  s.    Hiram  Woodruff,  who  drove  Dutch- 
man, says  of  this  race :  '^  Just  such  a  race  as  this  it  has  never  been 
my  fortune  to  see  since,  and  nobody  had  seen  such  a  one  befi>re. 
For  eleven  miles  the  horses  were  never  clear  of  each  other;  and, 
when  Dutchman  left  Rattler  in  the  twelfth,  it  was  by  inches  only. 
Moreover,  there  were  but  two  breaks  in  this  raoe,  and  each  horse 
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Bade  bat  one  in  hiB  twelve  miles.  Thai  was  trotting;  and  though 
both  the  hones  afterwards  acquired  more  speed,  they  never  ex- 
hibited more  obstinate  game  or  more  thorough  bottom  than  in  this 
race."  Rattler  was  soon  afterwards  taken  to  England,  and  was  bj 
all  odds  the  best  trotter  ever  taken  there. 

Dutchman's  greatest  performance  took  place  over  the  Beaoon 
Gomrse,  on  the  1st  of  Angust,  1839.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
he  trotted,  with  Hiram  Woodraff  in  the  saddle,  three  miles  in  7  m. 
32  &  His  driver,  Hiram  Woodruff,  says  of  this  race :  ^*  I  am  posi- 
tive that,  if  he  had  been  called  on  to  do  so,  he  could  have  trotted 
the  three  miles  in  7  m.  27  s.,  or  better.  This  is  no  light  opinion  of 
mine,  taken  up  years  afterwards  on  inadequate  grounds,  and  when 
those  who  might  be  opposed  to  it  had  gone  from  among  us.  It 
was  the  judgment  of  those  who  saw  him  in  the  feat,  observed  him 
all  through,  and  noticed  how  he  finished.  *  *  *  The  truth  is, 
that  he  was  a  most  extraordinary  horse.  There  have  been  many 
trotters  that  eould  go  as  fast  for  a  little  way ;  but  the  beauty  of 
Dutchman  was,  that  he  could  go  fast,  and  go  all  day.'' 

The  last  race  but  one  which  Dutchman  ever  trotted  took  plaee 
at  the  Beacon  Course,  in  1843,  and  is  so  graphioally  described  by 
Hiram  Woodruff  \u  his  **  Trotting  Horse  of  America,"  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  it  entire. 

*^  In  a  week  or  ten  days  thereafter,  we  went  three-mile  heats  in 
harness,  over  the  Beacon  Course,  and  it  was  a  tremendous  race  of 
four  heats.  The  first  was  won  by  Dutchman.  The  second  was 
stoutly  contested,  but  Americus  won  it.  The  third  heat  was  very 
hotly  contested,  and  resulted  in  a  dead  heat  between  the  old  horse 
and  Americus.  Lady  Suffolk  was  now  ruled  out  for  not  winning 
a  heat  in  three,  and  the  betting  was  heavy,  Dutchman  having  the 
call. 

"The  long  summer  day  had  drawn  rapidly  to  a  close.  At 
the  same  time  the  heavens  were  overcast;  and  with  fading  gleams 
of  dim,  yellow  light,  the  sun  sank  into  great  banks  of  clouds. 
They  mounted  higher  and  higher,  and  seemed  to  lie  like  a  loud 
upon  the  weaiy  earth.  The  heat  was  intense ;  and  not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring  to  break  the  ominous  repose.  With  the  last  flicker 
of  day,  the  swift  scud  began  to  fly  overhead,  and  the  solid-seeming 
clouds  to  tower  up  and  come  on  like  moving  mountains.  It  was 
dark  when  we  got  into  our  sulkies ;  and,  soon  after  the  start,  the 
storm  burst  upon  us  with  a  fury  that  I  have  never  since  seen 
equalled.  The  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  pelting  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  as  though  the  sluices  of  the  skies  had  opened  all  at  once. 
Nothing  could  have  overpowered  the  mighty  rush  of  the  wind  and 
the  furious  splash  of  the  rain  but  the  dread,  tremendous  rattle  of 
the  thunder.     It  seemed  to  be  discharged  right  over  our  heads. 
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ftad  only  a  few  yards  above  us.  Nothing  could  have  penetrated 
the  thick,  profound  gloom  of  that  darkness  but  the  painful  blue 
blaze  of  the  forked  lightning.  I  could  not  see,  in  the  short  inter- 
vals between  the  flashes,  the  fiiintest  trace  of  the  horse  before  me ; 
and  then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  though  the  darkness  was 
torn  away  like  a  veil  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  the  whole 
course,  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  minutest  and  most  distant 
thing,  would  be  revealed.  The  spires  of  the  churches  and  houses 
of  Newark,  eight  miles  off,  we  could  see  more  plainly  than  in  broad 
daylight ;  and  we  noticed,  that,  as  the  horses  faced  the  howling 
elements,  their  ears  lay  back  flat  upon  their  necks.  Between  these 
flashes  of  piercing,  all-pervading  light  and  the  succeeding  claps  of 
thunder,  the  suspense  and  strain  upon  the  mind  was  terrible.  We 
knew  that  it  was  coming  so  as  to  shake  the  very  pillars  of  the  earth, 
bat  we  rode  on ;  and,  until  it  had  rattled  over  our  heads,  we  were 
silent.  Then,  in  the  blank  darkness,  as  we  went  on  side  by  side, 
we  would  exchange  cautions.  Neither  could  see  the  other,  nor 
hear  the  wheels  nor  the  stride  of  the  horses,  by  reason  of  the  wind 
and  rain. 

*^  *  Look  out,  Hiram,'  Spicer  would  say,  '  or  we  shall  be  into 
each  other.' 

^^  A  few  strides  farther  on,  and  I  would  sing  out,  '  Take  care, 
George ;  you  must  be  close  to  me.' 

'^  Now,  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  the  horses  could 
not  be  heard  in  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  patter  of  the  rain, 
and  yet  our  voices  could  be  and  were.  For  a  mile  and  a  half,  in 
the  very  centre,  as  it  were,  of  this  Titanic  war  of  the  skyey 
elements,  we  went  side  by  side.  Then  Dutchman  lost  ground. 
The  track  was  clayey,  and  ho,  having  on  flat  shoes,  began  to  slip 
and  slide  at  every  stride.  Americus  gradually  drew  away  from 
him  ;  and,  when  1  reached  the  stand  at  the  end  of  the  second  mile, 
I  stopped.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  summer  storms  in  my  time, 
and  have  been  out  in  not  a  few  of  them,  but,  of  all  that  I  remember, 
none  quite  equalled,  in  terrific  fury  and  awful  grandeur,  that  which 
burst  over  the  Beacon  Course  just  as  we  began  that  heat.  Spicer 
says  the  same.'' 

After  being  beaten  three-mile  heats  by  the  pacer  Oneida  Chief 
and  Lady  Suffolk,  at  Baltimore,  Dutchman  was  withdrawn  from 
the  turf,  and  died  in  1847,  full  of  years  and  honors. 

Bipton  was  a  very  handsome  bay  horse,  about  fifteen  hands  high, 
with  four  white  legs  and  a  blaze  in  the  face,  high  strung  and 
possessing  unusual  spirit  and  determination.  Like  Dutchman  his 
pedigree  was  unknown,  but  like  him  also  his  performances  prove 
that  there  must  have  been  good  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  Hiram 
Woodruff's  pride,  and  in  his  hands  often  contended  with  Lady 
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Suffolk,  AmericuB,  Don  Juan  and  WaBhingtOD,  and  generally  came 
off  Tictorious.  On  May  31,  1842,  on  the  Hunting  Park  Course, 
two-mile  heate,  he  defeated  Lady  Suffolk  in  the  quick  time  of  5m. 
78.,  5m.  158.,  5m.  17a.  Suffolk  won  the  second  heat,  and  Ripton 
was  first  in  the  last  heat  by  six  inches  only. 

On  October  20,  1848,  Trustee,  a  son  of  imported  Trustee,  out 
of  Fanny  Pullen,  a  celebrated  trotting  mare,  in  a  match  against 
time  over  the  Union  Course,  Long  Island,  trotted  twenty  miles  in 
59  m.  35}  s.  without  breaking  once,  coming  in  on  the  last  mile 
apparently  as  fresh  as  when  he  started,  and  trotting  the  last  mile 
in  2  m.  51 }  s.,  the  fastest  of  the  race.     This  has  since  been  sur- 

Massed  by  Controller,  Captain  McGowan  and  John  Stewart ;  but 
'rustee's  performance  was  many  years  in  advance  of  the  othera, 
and  was  undoubtedly  a  great  one. 

But  the  brightest  star  of  the  trotting  firmament,  and  the  great 
favorite  of  the  sporting  fraternity  at  this  time,  was  the  old  gray 
mare  Lady  Suffolk.  She  was  foaled  in  1 833,  and  was  by  En- 
gineer 2d,  a  grandson  of  Messenger,  and  was  closely  inbred  to  the 
gray  on  her  dam's  side.  She  was  a  gray,  about  filleen  hands  one 
inch  high,  with  a  bloodlike  head,  deep  in  the  chest  and  long  in  the 
body,  good  muscular  shoulders  and  legs  of  iron.  Her  career  at 
first  was  not  successful,  aud  gave  but  little  promise  of  her  afler 
brilliancy'.  The  Lady's  first  public  appearance  was  on  a  very  cold 
day  in  February,  1838,  at  Babylon,  N.  Y.,  where  she  trotted  for  a 
purse  of  eleven  dollars^  and  won  it  afler  three  heats,  the  fastest  of 
which  was  in  three  minutes.  In  her  next  race,  June  20th,  at  the 
Beacon  Course,  she  was  beaten  in  poor  time ;  but  two  days  after- 
wards, at  the  same  place,  she  won  a  trot  of  two-mile  heats,  under 
the  saddle,  beating  Lady  Victory,  a  horse  of  some  local  fame,  in 
5  m.  15  8.  and  5  m.  17  s.  She  was  then  beaten  by  Rattler, 
Awful,  and  Napoleon,  all  of  them  races  of  two-mile  heats;  and 
October  17th,  she  beat  Polly  SmaUfry  and  Madame  Royal,  two- 
mile  heats,  in  5  m.  18  s.  and  5  m.  26  s.  Rattler  then  beat  her 
three-mile  heats,  and  the  famous  Dutchman  beat  her  two  races, 
two-mile  and  mile  heats  respectively.  In  1839  she  trotted  twelve 
races,  eight  of  which  were  two-mUe  heats,  and  one  of  four- mile 
heats,  winning  six  and  losing  six.  In  1840  she  first  lost  two  races 
of  two-miles  heats  and  three-miles  heats  respectively  to  the  mighty 
Dutchman,  and  then  in  less  than  a  week  after  these  two  severe 
races,  she  beat  Celeste  and  Napoleon,  at  the  Centreville  Course, 
two-mile  heats.  June  30th,  she  beat  Bonaparte  easily,  at  the  Cen- 
treville, four-mile  heats,  in  11  m.  15  s.  and  11  m.  58  s.  She  then 
lay  by  until  September  21st,  when  she  beat  Aaron  Burr,  two-mile 
heats,  at  the  Beacon  Course,  and  three  days  later  she  added  to  her 
growing  fame  by  beating  Dutchman,  two-mile  heats,  under  saddle, 
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at  the  Beacon  Course,  in  4  m.  59  s.  and  5  m.  3}  s.  Owing  to  as 
accident,  she  did  no  more  work  that  year.  She  opened  the  season 
of  1841  bj  beating  Confidence  and  Washington,  two-mile  heats,  at 
the  Centreviile  Coarse,  but  the  former  a  few  days  later  turned  the 
tables  upon  her.  At  Philadelphia,  May  6th,  she  beat  Dutchman, 
two-mile  heats,  in  harness,  in  5  m.  12}  s ,  5  m.  19}  s.,  and  5  m. 
21  B.,  and  two  days  afterwards  beat  him,  three-mile  heats,  under 
saddle,  in  7  m.  40}  s.  and  7  m.  56  s.  Aaron  Burr  then  beat  her 
three-mile  heats  at  the  Beacon  Course,  June  13th.  On  July  5th,  at 
the  Beacon,  she  beat  Ripton,  under  saddle,  mile  heats,  in  2  m  35  s. 
and  2  m.  27}  s.,  and  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  at  the  same 
course,  she  beat  Awful,  two  mile  heats,  in  harness,  in  three  heats, 
in  5  m.  26}  s.,  5  m.  28  s.,  and  5  m.  24  s.  Five  days  afler,  at  the 
same  course,  she  distanced  Oneida  Chief,  the  pacer,  two-mile  heats, 
under  saddle,  in  5  m.  5  s.,  with  very  great  ease.  She  finished  her 
work  this  year  by  suffering  defeat  from  Americus  in  a  five-mile  race 
to  wagon.  The  next  two  yenrs  she  was  generally  unsuccessM, 
which  was  attributed  universally  to  the  obstinacy  and  incompetency 
of  her  owner  and  driver,  David  Bryant. 

In  1844  the  Lady  was  very  successful,  beating  Americus,  Kipton, 
Washington,  Columbus,  Duchess,  Pizarro,  and  losing  but  two  races. 
In  1845,  she  won  four  races,  three  from  Americus  and  one  from 
Moscow,  and  lost  four  times :  twice  to  Americus,  once  to  Duchess, 
and  once  to  Moscow.  In  1846  she  only  won  two  out  of  her  five 
races,  but  in  1847,  when  she  was  in  her  fourteenth  year,  she  bore 
away  the  palm  from  all  her  competitors,  winning  nine  times,  and 
against  such  horses  as  Moscow,  Lady  Sutton,  Bipton,  and  the 
pacers,  James  K.  Polk  and  Roanoke,  and  lost  but  once.  These 
performances  were  at  three,  two,  and  one-mile  heats,  under  saddle, 
in  hai-ness,  and  to  sulkies,  doing  three ^miles  in  7  m.  56  s.  and 
8  m.  6}  s.,  two  miles  in  5  m.  3  s.,  5  m.  10  s.,  and  5  m.  12  s.,  one 
mile  in  2  m.  33}  s.  In  1848  she  trotted  only  six  races,  having 
met  with  an  accident  in  the  middle  of  the  se-json,  when  she  was 
winning  races  hoof  over  hoof;  but,  in  1849,  she  came  out  fresh  and 
fine  after  her  accident,  and  trotted  nineteen  races,  and  came  out  con- 
queror in  twelve  of  them,  beating  Gray  Eagle,  Mac,  and  Lady  Sutton 
each  twice;  Pelham,  five  times;  Trustee,  the  famous  twenty-miler, 
four  times;  Long  Island  Black  Hawk,  Gray  Trouble,  Ploughboy, 
and  others.  In  her  race  with  Mao  and  Gray  Trouble,  at  Boston, 
June  14th,  to  saddle,  she  won  the  second  heat  in  2  m.  26  s.,  which 
for  a  short  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  record.  In  1850  she  beat 
Lady  Moscow  six  times,  at  one,  two,  and  three  miles ;  Jack  Bossiter, 
thrice ;  Hector,  once ;  and  in  harness,  once  her  old  adversary,  James 
K.  Polk,  to  wagon.  She  was  beaten  four  times  by  Lady  Moscow, 
at  two  and  three  miles,  and  twice,  at  two  miles,  by  Jack  Bossiter, 
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ooming  off  victorious  from  botb  in  each  match  of  three  events.  In 
1851  she  was  only  moderately  successful.  In  1852  she  trotted 
twelve  races,  and  won  hut  once,  and  in  1853  she  appeared  twice, 
but  was  defeated  in  both  races.  She  died  at  Bridgeport,  Yt., 
on  March  7th,  1855.  Trotting  indiscriminately  races  of  five, 
four,  three,  two  and  one-mile  heats,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
wretchedly  managed  and  driven,  no  distance  seemed  too  long  for 
her,  nor  any  exertion  too  great.  An  honester,  gamer,  tougher 
beast  never  trod  the  earth ;  nothing  ever  daunted  her  noble  spirit; 
she  never  fiinched  or  sulked,  and  would  come  up  at  the  judge's 
signal  for  the  last  heat  with  the  same  determination  to  do  or  die  as 
at  the  first,  and  had  she  been  more  judiciously  handled,  would  have 
won  far  more  victories  than  stand  to  her  credit  She  was  six- 
teen years  on  the  turf,  and  trotted  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
races,  winning  eighty-eight,  and  winning  for  her  owner  in  purses 
alone  $35,000,  at  a  time  when  large  purses  were  the  exception. 

In  the  decade  ending  in  1853,  the  principal  horses  on  the  turf 
were  Dutchman,  Confidence,  Ripton,  Lady  Suffolk,  Americus, 
Moscow,  Long  Island  Black  Hawk,  Lady  Jane,  Duchess,  Lady 
Moscow,  Lady  Sutton,  Lady  Brooks,  Lady  Franklin,  Lady  Litch- 
field, Lady  Collins,  Jack  Rossiter,  St.  Lawrence,  Beppo,  Washing- 
ton, Independence,  Pelham,  Zachary  Taylor,  Mao,  and  Tacony. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  aristocratic  names  of  the  performers,  the 
term  Lady  being  almost  synonymous  with  mare. 

The  following  lively  sketches  from  Murray's  ^'  Lands  of  the 
Slave  and  the  Free*'  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
American  Trotting  Turf  as  it  then  appeared  to  English  eyes.  If 
the  gallant  Captain  could  revisit  our  shores  now  he  would  find  a 
vast  improvement,  not  only  in  the  time  record,  but  in  all  the  sur- 
roundings as  well. 

Desobiption  op  a  Long  Island  Trotting-Match. — "The 
race-course  is  a  two-mile  distance,  perfectly  level,  on  a  smooth  and 
stoneless  road,  and  forming  a  complete  circle.  Light  trotting- 
wagons  are  driving  about  in  the  centre,  taking  it  easy  at  sixteen 
miles  an  hour ;  outside  are  groups  of  ^  rowdies'  making  their  books, 
and  looking  out  for  greenhorns,  an  article  not  so  readily  found  at 
Long  Island  as  at  Epsom.  The  race  is  to  be  '  under  the  saddle,' 
and  the  long  list  of  competitors  which  had  been  announced  has 
dwindled  down  to  the  old  and  far-famed  Lady  Suffolk  and  the 
young  and  unfamed  Tacony.  A  stir  among  the  'rowdies'  is  seen, 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  Lady  Suffolk.  I  gazed  in  wonder  as 
I  saw  her — a  small  pony-looking  animal,  moving  her  legs  as  though 
they  were  in  splints,  and  as  if  six  miles  an  hour  were  far  beyond 
her  powers.  Soon  after  Tacony  came  forward,  the  picture  of  a 
good  bony  post-horse,  destitute  of  any  beauty,  but  looking  full  of 
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Kood  stuff.  The  riden  have  do  distinctiTe  dress;  a  pair  of  Wei* 
UngtoD  boots  are  polled  on  outside  the  trousers ;  sharp  spurs  are  on 
the  heels — ^rough-and-readj  looking  prads  these.  The  winning  post 
is  opposite  the  stand ;  the  umpire  is  there  with  a  deal  board  in  his 
hand ;  a  whack  on  the  side  of  the  stand,  '  summons  to  horse  /  and 
another,  <  summons  to  start.'  The  start  is  from  the  distance-post, 
so  as  to  let  the  horses  get  into  the  full  swing  of  their  pace  bj  the 
time  thev  reach  the  winning-post,  when,  if  they  are  fairlj  up  to^ 
gether,  the  cry  ^  off '  is  given ;  if  it  be  not  given  they  try  again* 
When  speaking  of  the  time  in  which  the  mile  is  completed,  the  fact 
of  its  oommencing  at  full  speed  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 
Sometimes  false  starts  are  made  by  one  party,  on  purpose  to  try  and 
irritate  the  temper  of  the  adversary's  horse ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
if  a  man  feels  he  has  full  command  of  his  own  horse,  he  will  yell 
like  a  wild  Indian,  as  he  nears  his  adversary,  to  make  him  '  break 
up,'  or  go  into  a  gallop ;  and,  ati  they  are  all  trained  to  speed  more 
by  voice  than  by  spur,  he  verv  often  succeeds,  and  of  course  the 
adversary  loses  much  ground  by  pulling  up  into  a  trot  again.  On 
the  present  occasion  there  was  no  false  start;  the  echo  of  the 
second  whack  was  still  in  the  ear  as  they  reached  the  winning-post 
neck-and-neck.  ^Off'  was  the  word,  and  away  they  went.  It 
certainly  was  marvellous  to  see  how  dear  old  Lady  Suffolk  and  her 
stiff  legs  flew  round  the  course ;  one  might  have  fancied  she  had 
been  fed  on  lightning,  so  quick  did  she  move  them,  but  with  won- 
derfully short  steps.  Tack,  on  the  contrary,  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  dieted  on  India-rubber  balls.  £very  time  he  raised  a  hind- 
leg  it  seemed  to  shoot  to  his  own  length  ahead  of  himself;  if  he 
could  have  made  his  steps  as  quick  as  the  old  Lady,  he  might  have 
done  a  mile  in  a  minute  nearly.  Presently  Tacony  breaks  up,  and 
ere  he  pulls  into  a  trot  a  long  gap  is  lefl ;  shouts  of '  Lady  Sufiblk ! 
Lady  Suffolk  wins  I'  rend  the  air ;  a  few  seconds  more  and  the 
giant  strides  of  Tacony  lessen  the  gap  at  every  step;  they  reach  the 
distance-post  neck-and-neck  :  *  Tacony  wins  1'  is  the  cry ;  and  true 
enough  it  is,  by  a  length.  Young  blood  beats  old  blood ;  India- 
rubber  balls  *  whip'  lightning.  Time,  5  m.  The  usual  excitement 
and  disputes  follow ;  the  usual  time  elapses,  whack  number  one  is 
heard — all  ready — ^whack  number  two;  on  they  come;  snaffle- 
bridles — ^pulling  at  their  horses'  mouths  as  though  they  would  pull 
the  bit  right  through  to  the  tips  of  their  tails.  *  Off T  is  the  cry; 
away  they  go  again.  Tacony  breaks  up;  again  a  gap,  which  huge 
strides  speedily  close  up  again — Tacony  wins.  Time,  5  m.  5  s." 
In  another  part  of  his  travels  in  America,  the  same  gentleman 
alludes  to  another  locality : — ^'  The  race-course  at  Philadelphia  is  a 
road  on  a  perfect  level,  and  a  circle  of  one  mile ;  every  stone  is 
carefully  removed,  and  it  looks  as  smooth  and  clean  as  a  swept 
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floor.  The  stand  oommands  a  perfect  view  of  the  conne,  but  iti 
n^leoted  appearance  shows  clearly  that  trotting-matches  here  are 
not  as  fashionable  as  they  used  to  be,  though  far  better  attended 
than  at  New  York.  Upon  the  present  occasion  the  excitement  was 
intense ;  you  could  detect  it  eren  in  the  increased  vigor  with  which 
the  smoking  and  roitting  were  carried  on.  An  antagonist  had  been 
found  bold  enough  to  measure  speed  with  ^  Mac* — ^the  great  Mae, 
who,  while  '  whipping  creation/  was  also  said  never  to  have  let  out 
his  full  speed.  He  was  thoroughbred,  about  15}  hands,  and 
lighter  buih  than  my  rawboned  friend  Tacony,  and  he  had  lately 
been  sold  for  1600Z.  So  sure  did  people,  apparently,  feel  of  Mac's 
easy  victoiv,  that  even  betting  was  out  of  the  question.  Unlike 
the  Long  Inland  affair,  the  riders  appeared  in  jockey  attire,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  hr  better  got  up.  Ladies,  however,  had  lone 
ceased  to  grace  such  scenes.  Various  false  starts  were  made,  aQ 
on  the  pait  of  Mac,  who,  trusting  to  the  bottom  of  blood,  apparently 
endeavored  to  ruffle  Taoony's  temper,  and  weary  him  out  a  little. 
How  futile  were  the  efforts  the  sequel  plainly  showed.  At  length 
a  start  was  effected  and  away  they  went,  Tacony  with  his  hind  lees 
as  ftr  apart  as  the  centre  arch  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and  witn 
strides  that  would  almost  clear  the  Bridgewater  canal.  Mao's  rider 
soon  found  that  in  trying  to  ginger  Taoony's  temper  he  had  pep 
pered  his  own  horse's,  for  he  broke  up  into  a  gallop  twice.  Old 
Tacony  and  his  rider  had  evidently  got  intimiite  since  I  had  seen 
them  at  New  York,  and  they  now  thoroughly  understood  each 
other.  On  he  went  with  giant  strides ;  Mac  fought  bravely  for  the 
van,  but  could  not  get  his  nose  beyond  Taoony's  saddle-girth  at  the 
winning-post  Time,  2  m.  25}  s.  Then  followed  the  usual  race- 
course accompaniments  of  cheers,  squabbles,  growling,  laughing, 
betting,  drinking,  &c.  The  public  were  not  convinced ;  Mac  was 
still  the  favorite ;  the  champion  chaplet  was  not  thus  hastily  to  be 
plucked  from  his  hitherto  victorious  brow.  Half  an  hour's  rest 
brought  them  again  ip  the  starticg-post,  when  Mac  repeated  his 
old  tactics,  and  with  similar  bad  success.  Nothing  could  ruffle 
Tacony,  or  produce  one  false  step ;  he  flew  round  the  course,  every 
stride  like  the  ricochet  of  a  32-lb.  shot.  His  adversary  broke  up 
again  and  again,  losing  both  his  temper  and  his  place,  and  barely 
saved  his  distance  as  the  gallant  Tacony,  his  rider  with  a  slack  rein 
and  patting  him  on  the  neck,  reached  the  winning-post.  Time, 
2  m.  25(  s.  The  shouts  were  long  and  loud;  such  time  had  never 
been  made  before  by  fair  trotting,  and  Tacony  evidently  could  have 
done  it  in  two  if  not  three  seconds  less.  The  fastest  pacing  ever 
accomplished  before  was  2  m.  17}  s.;  and  the  fastest  trotting,  2  m. 
26  s.  The  triumph  was  complete,  Tacony  nobly  won  the  victorious 
garland ;  and  as  long  as  he  and  his  rider  go  together,  it  will  take, 
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if  not  a  mm  'an  to  look  at,  at  all  events  a  d — ^1  to  go,  ere  lie  bd 
forced  to  resign  his  championship." 

The  clever  Englishman  is  too  enthusiastic  in  his  estimate  of 
Tacony.  He  was  indeed  a  good  horse,  hnt  capable  judges  of  their 
respective  merits  esteem  Mac  the  better  of  the  two.  >  The  latter's 
day  was  indeed  a  short  one,  but  his  triumphs  were  neither  few  nor 
far  between,  and  were  achieved  over  the  most  famous  trotters  of 
that  day,  Flora  Temple  alone  excepted.  Hiram  Woodruff  in  his 
"  Trotting  Horse  of  America"  says,  ^^  They  were  very  close  together 
when  in  condition,  but  Mao  had  a  little  the  best  of  the  roan,  in  my 
judgment,  until  he  was  injured  by  over-driving  and  got  Hhe 
thumps/  " 

One  of  the  stoutest  and  best  branches  of  the  trotting  &mily  is 
the  Bashaw,  which  takes  its  name  from  Grand  Bashaw,  who  was 
imported  from  Tripoli  in  1820,  and  stood  in  Bucks  county,  near 
Philadelphia.  His  son,  Young  Bashaw,  out  of  Fancy,  a  daughter 
of  old  Messenger,  is  the  real  founder  of  the  family  which  can  boast 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  vind  his  sons,  Kemble  Jackson  and  Long  Island 
Black  Hawk,  Lantern,  Awful,  John  H.,  Cozette,  Henry  Clay^ 
George  M.  Patchen,  and  Hopefuf.  Of  these,  Kemble  Jackson  was 
a  famous  trotter,  and  had  he  lived  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 
high  rank  as  a  long-distance  trotter.  He  was  a  chestnut  stallion, 
with  a  white  hind  foot  and  very  game.  He  commenced  his  career 
on  the  Centreville  Course  December  12,  1850,  where  he  was  de- 
feated by  Washington  in  straight  heats  over  a  heavy  track.  The 
next  year,  in  April,  he  beat  the  Nelson  colt  in  a  three-mile  race, 
but  in  the  fall  was  defeated  by  Black  Harry,  three-mile-  heats,  to 
wagon.  In  1852  he  trotted  but  one  race,  again  three-mile  heatS| 
and  was  defeated  by  O'Blenis.  In  1853  he  was  again  defeated, 
and  this  time  by  Mountain  Maid.  In  all  these  races  his  defeats 
were  caused  by  his  habit  of  throwing  down  his  head  between  his 
knees,  and  breaking  when  he  apparently  had  the  race  at  hb 
mercy,  so  Hiram  Woodruff,  who  now  took  him  in  hand,  invented 
the  well-known  Kemble  Jackson  rein  to  cure  him  of  this  habit. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  at  the  Union  Course,  he  was  matched  to 
trot  three-mile  heats  to  wagon,  wagon  and  driver  to  weigh  395 
pounds,  against  O'Blenis,  Boston  Girl,  Pet,  lola,  and  Honest 
John.  This  race  attracted  great  attention,  and  there  was  an 
immense  attendance  of  people  to  witness  it.  The  contest  was 
mainly  between  the  popular  favorites,  Kemble  Jackson  and 
O'Blenis.  The  latter  was  by  Abdallah,  from  whom  he  inherited 
all  the  fine  characteristics  of  the  Messenger  stock.  All  the  horses 
came  on  the  ground  in  good  condition,  and  were  well  started  for 
the  first  trial.  Kemble  Jackson  and  O'Blenis  immediately  drew 
ahead  of  the  others, — Kraable  Jackson  on  the  lead,  which  he 
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maintained  for  three  miles,  winning  the  first  heat  in  8  m.  3  s. 
Though  Kemble  Jackson  had  won  the  first  heat,  O'Blenis  was  still 
the  favorite,  as  almost  every  one  expected  to  see  the  son  of  Andrew 
Jackson  make  one  of  his  obaracteristio  breaks  when  pushed  by 
O^Blenis;  but  thanks  to  the  efficacy  of  the  newly-invented  rein  and 
the  careful  handling  of  the  master  reinsman,  Hiram  Woodruff,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  spectators  he  did  not  make  a  single  break, 
and  won  the  second  heat  and  the  race  easily  in  8  m.  4}  s. ;  and  though 
the  time  has  been  frequently  beaten,  this  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  best  three-mile  races  ever  witnessed  on  Long  Island. 
His  death,  which  occurred  from  a  rupture  a  few  weeks  afler  this 
event,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  turf. 

Scarcely  had  the  star  of  Lady  Suffolk  set  behind  the  horizon 
when  another  star  arose  whose  glory  was  to  eclipse  even  that  of  the 
gallant  gray  mare.  Flora  Temple  was  foaled  in  1845  in  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  made  her  debut  in  the  summer  of  1850,  and  from 
that  time  to  her  forced  retirement  in  1861,  her  career  was  one  of 
almost  uninterrupted  victory.  During  her  career  on  the  turf  she 
trotted  one  hundred  and  eleven  races,  winning  ninety  three,  and 
earning  for  her  owners  in  purses  and  stakes  the  sum  of  $113,000. 
She  was  a  blood  bay,  by  One-Eyed  Kentucky  Hunter  out  of 
Madame  Temple,  who  was  got  by  a  spotted  horse  said  to  be  an 
Arabian.  She  was  14^  hands  high,  with  black  legs,  mane  and 
tail,  and  had  a  peculiarly  quick  and  nervous  gait  When  she  was 
but  an  hour  old  her  breeder,  Mr.  Tracy,  cut  off  her  tail  with  his 
jack-knife  so  short  that  she  was  for  some  time  afterwards  known  as 
the  *'  stump-tailed  filly."  Mr.  Tracy  kept  her  until  she  was  four 
years  old,  when,  finding  her  willful  and  unserviceable,  he  disposed  of 
her  to  Mr.  William  H.  Congdon,  of  Smyrna,  Chenango  county,  for 
the  sum  of  thirteen  dollars,  Mr.  Congdon  shortly  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  her  to  Kelly  &  Richardson  for  $68.  Aflcr  passing  through 
several  hands,  part  of  the  time  working  in  a  livery  stable,  she  was 
sold  to  Mr.  George  E.  Perrin,  of  New  York,  for  9350,  in  whose 
hands  the  fiighty  young  mare  became  a  true  stepper.  Her  first 
regular  appearance  on  the  turf  was  at  the  Union  Course,  L.  I., 
September  1),  1850,  where,  a  mere  outsider,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  turf  habitu^,  she  defeated  Whitehall  and  three  others,  for  the 
magnificent  purse  of  $50,  in  2  m.  55  s.,  2  m.  52  s.,  and  2  m.  49  s., 
afler  Whitehall  had  won  the  first  heat  in  2  m.  52  s.  The  next  year, 
owing  to  an  accident,  she  was  not  in  training,  and  in  1852  she 
trotted  but  two  races,  both  of  which  she  won ;  but  in  1853  she 
entered  in  earnest  upon  her  wonderful  career,  trotting  twenty-one 
races  and  winning  seventeen  of  them.  Her  first  race  that  year  was 
at  the  old  Hunting  Park  Course,  Philadelphia,  where  she  was 
beaten  by  Black  Douglas,  a  horse  of  some  local  celebrity,  but  afler* 
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wards  beat  him  twice  without  mnoh  difficulty.     She  also  beat 
Highland  Maid  twice,  Green  Mountain  Maid  three  times,  Tacony 
seven  times,  Rhode  Island  three  times,  and  Lady  Brooks  and 
Lady  Vernon  each  once.     She  saffered  defeat  from  Tacony,  and 
once  each  from  Black  Donsrlas  and  Green  Mountain  Maid.     The 
next  year  she  defeated  Mao,  L»dy  Brooks,  Jack  Waten,  and 
Green   Mountain    Muid,  and  was   beaten  but  once — by  Green 
Mountain  Maid.     In  1855,  ailer  being  defeated  in  her  opening 
race  by  the  gray  mare  Smtag,  and  theti  rainly  endeavoring  to 
trot  twenty  miles  i^inst  time,  she  won  six  races  right  oflf  the  reel, 
defeating  Lancet,  Hontag,  Lady  Franklin,  Chicago  Jack,  Miller's 
Damsel,  Frank  Forrester,  and  Hero  the  pacer.    The  next  two 
years  were  principally  distinguished  by  her  contests  with  the  slashing 
black  gelding  Lancet,  in  which  she  carried  off  most  of  the  honors, 
although  slie  also  found  time  to  meet  and  conquer  Tacony,  Chicago 
Jack,  Rose  of  Washington,  Ethan  Allen,  and  others,  and  reduced 
her  record  to  2  m.  24}  s.    In  1858  she  was  sold  to  Mr.  William 
McDonald,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  for  $8000,  and 
during  the  year  Hcored  thirteen  victories  without  a  single  defeat. 
Her  first  race  in  1859  was  with  Ethan  Allen,  at  the  FashioD 
Course,  to  wagon.     Ethan  Allen  was  a  beautiful  horse,  fast  and 
game,  with  faultless  trotting  action,  but  withal  not  a  good  weight 
puller.     With  a  running  mate  to  take  the  weight  of  the  wagon  off 
of  him  he  could  trot  like  a  flash  of  light,  but  by  himself  his  fastest 
time  is  2  m.  251  B.     At  the  stud  he  was  a  success,  and  his  sons 
and  grandsons  have  done  much  to  add  to  the  fame  of  the  Morgan 
family.     On   this  occasion   Flora  beat  him  in  the  quick  time 
of  2  m.  25  8.,  2  m.  27}  s.,  and  2  m.  27}  s.    On  June  16,  she  met 
the  bay  mare  Princess,  who  had  come  from  California  with  a  great 
reputation,  especially  as  a  long-distance  trotter,  but  Flora  beat  her, 
at  the  Eclipse  Course,  three-mile  heats,  to  wagon,  in  7  m.  54  s., 
and  7  m.  59}  8.     In  their  second  encounter  at  the  same  place, 
twelve  days  later,  Princess  won  in  straight  heats,  in  5  m.  2  s.  and 
5  m.  5  8.,  and  many  astute  turfmen  thought  that  the  little  bay 
mare  had  met  her  mistress;  but  their  third  time  of  meeting  Flora 
won  in  the  quick  time  for  those  days  of  2  m.  23}  s.,  2  m.  22  s., 
and  2  m.  23}  s.,  and  in  the  fourth  encounter— a  race  of  two-mile 
heats-Hshe  likewise  beat  her,  in  the  marvellous  time  of  4  m  50}  s. 
and  5  m.  5  s.     These  defeats  settled  the  question  of  supremacy, 
and  conquered  the  spirit  of  the  California  mare,  and,  though  they 
afterwards  went  on  a  hippodroming  tour  through  the  country, 
Princess  never  won  another  race  from  her.    But  Flora's  greatest 
glory  was  to  come.    On  October  15, 1859,  at  Ralamasoo,  Michigan, 
in  a  race  with  Princess  and  Honest  Anse,  she  electrified  the  whole 
country  by  trotting  the  third  heat  in  2  m.  19}  s.,  whidi  for  eight 
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yean  itood  at  the  head  of  the  reoord,  until  the  mighty  Dexter 
•nrpasBed  it  at  Buffalo  in  1867. 

After  this  great  exploit  Flora  went  to  Cleveland,  where  she  beat 
Princess  with  great  ease  and  in  poor  time  ]  and  at  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  she  did  the  same  for  Ike  Cooke.  After 
the  crushing  defeats  of  poor  Princess,  few  imagined  that  any  horse 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  challenge  the  little  bay  mare's  premiership. 
But  now  the  Jersey  stallion  George  M.  Patohen  threw  down  the 
gauntlet,  and  at  the  Union  Course,  November  21,  they  met  in  the 
first  of  those  memorable  contests,  the  recital  of  which  even  now  causes 
the  cheeks  of  the  old  turfman  to  burn  with  excitement.  George  M. 
Patchen  was  four  years  her  junior,  being  fouled  in  1849,  and  was  very 
well  bred,  his  sire  being  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  his  dam  by  a  son  of 
Imported  Trustee  out  of  a  daughter  of  American  Eclipse.  He  was 
a  powerful  brown  horse,  above  16  hands  high,  with  great  strength 
and  much  bone.  He  was  coarse  about  the  head,  and  heavy  in  the 
carcass ;  but,  though  he  was  what  might  be  called  a  plain  horse, 
his  points  were  uncommonly  strong  and  good,  and  his  action  capital. 
He  had  defeated  such  horses  as  Lancet,  Brown  Dick,  Lady  Wood- 
ruff, Miller's  Damsel,  and  Pilot,  and  was  no  mean  opponent  even 
for  the  little  bay  mare ;  but  to  make  the  match  more  open,  she  was 
to  go  in  harness  while  he  went  under  the  saddle.  The  mare  won 
the  first  two  heats,  in  2m.  28  s.  and  2m.  23  s.,  with  the  stallion  close 
up  in  each.  In  the  third,  Flora  was  first  over  the  score,  in  2  m.  24  s., 
but  it  was  given  to  Patchen,  because  of  her  crossing  him  and  run- 
ning. Darkness  coming  on,  the  race  was  postponed,  and  never 
trotted  out  On  June  6,  1850,  Flora  and  ratchcn  met  for  the 
second  time.  Hiram  Woodruff  thus  describes  the  race :  '^  It  came 
off  on  the  6th  of  June,  over  the  Union  Course.  The  start  was 
even ;  but  Flora  soon  made  a  skip,  and  the  stallion  got  the  lead ; 
but  the  mare  caught,  and,  going  on  with  uncommon  resolution, 
headed  him,  and  led  a  length  at  the  quarter  in  35  s.  On  the 
straight  work,  she  drew  away  a  little  more ;  but  the  stallion  now 
made  a  great  burst  of  speed,  and  she  broke.     At  the  half-mile,  in 

1  m.  11  s.,  he  had  a  lead  of  a  length,  and  soon  increased  it  to  two 
lengths ;  but,  upon  the  turn,  the  mare  squared  herself,  drew  up  to 
him,  and  came  in  to  the  stretch  with  him.  The  struggle  home  was 
one  of  the  fastest  and  closest  things  that  ever  were  seen.  They 
came  on  neck-and-neck  at  an  amazing  rate;  and  within  three 
strides  of  home  it  seemed  to  be  a  dead  heat.  McMann,  at  the 
very  last,  struck  Flora  sharply  with  the  whip,  let  go  of  her  head, 
and  with  one  desperate  effort  she  was  first,  by  a  throat-latch,  in 

2  m.  21  s.,  the  best  time  that  we  had  then  seen  on  the  Island. 
The  last  half-mile  had  been  trotted  in  Im.  10  s.,  and  was  a  neck- 
and-neck  race  nearly  all  the  way.    In  the  second  heat,  Flora  was 


^  - 
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two  lengttis  ahead  at  the  quarter-pole ;  and  Patchen  breaking  on 
the  baok-stretch,  her  lead  was  three  lengths  at  the  half-mile.  On 
the  lower  turn  he  closed  the  daylight;  and  another  very  hard, 
dose  struggle  up  the  home-stretch  ended  in  his  defeat  by  only  a 
neck  in  2  m.  24  s.  Tallman  made  an  appeal  after  this  heat,  alleging 
that  McMann  had  driven  foul,  by  swerving  out,  and  compelling  him 
to  go  to  the  extreme  outside.  The  judges  disagreed ;  but  the  ma- 
jority overruled  the  objection.  In  the  third  heat  they  got  off  well 
together.  On  the  turn  she  led  slightly,  being  on  the  inside,  and  at 
the  quarter,  in  36  s.,  she  led  him  nearly  a  length.  He  now  made 
a  wonderful  effort,  and  trotted  one  of  the  best  quarters  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  was  nearly  a  length  behind  at  the  quarter-pole,  in 
36  s.;  at  the  half-mile  pole,  in  1  m.  10  s.,  he  led.  Therefore,  he 
trotted  this,  the  second  quarter  in  the  third  heat,  in  better  than 
34  B.  On  the  lower  turn,  he  led  two  lengths.  But  the  mare  now 
gathered  herself  up  for  one  of  her  rushes,  and  closed  with  him. 
Up  the  stretch  it  was  again  close  and  hot.  But  she  had  a  little 
the  best  of  it,  and  at  the  very  last  pinch  he  broke.  She  won  in 
2  m.  21i  s.  I  consider  this  the  best  race  that  Flora  Temple  ever 
made ;  and  as  the  stallion  was  so  little  behind  her  that  the  differ- 
ence could  not  be  appreciated  by  timing,  it  shows  what  a  remarkable 
and  excellent  horse  he  also  was.*'  On  the  12th  of  June,  they 
trotted  two-mile  heats  in  harness,  at  the  Union  Course,  and  Patchen 
won  in  two  straight  heats,  in  4  m.  58}  s.  and  4  m.  57}  s.  Two 
matches  were  then  made,  to  be  trotted  at  Suffolk  Park,  Philadelphia, 
the  first,  mile  heats,  three  in  five ;  the  second,  two-mile  heats.  The 
first  of  them  was  trotted  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  Flora  won  in 
2  m.  22}  s.,  2  m.  21}  s.,  and  2m.  37}  s.  On  the  10th  of  July,  they 
trotted  the  two-mile  heat.  Patchen  won  the  first  heat,  in  4  m.  51 }  s.^ 
and  would  have  won  the  second  but  for  the  outrageous  interference 
of  a  mob,  who  threw  clubs  and  hats  in  his  face  when  he  had  the  race 
well  in  hand,  and  frightened  him.  He  was  then  withdrawn,  and 
Flora  declared  the  winner.  At  the  Union  Course,  August  2,  they 
met  again.  Patchen  won  the  fijpst  heat  in  2  m.  23}  s.,  which  is 
his  best  record,  and  Flora  the  last  three,  in  2  m.  22}  s.,  2  m.  23}  s., 
and  2  m.  25}  s.  At  Saugus,  Mass.,  August  28,  she  beat  him  again, 
and  at  the  Centrevillc  Course,  September  24,  she  beat  him  two-mile 
heats,  in  4  m.  55  i  s.  and  5  m.  After  the  failure  of  Flora  to  beat 
Dutchman's  time,  they  started  out  upon  a  hippodroming  tour 
upon  much  the  same  principles  as  those  which  controlled  in  her 
campaign  with  Princess,  and  with  the  same  results :  Flora  taking 
all  the  honors,  and  the  gate-money  being  equally  divided  between 
them.  After  the  last  of  these  exhibition  trots  at  Coming,  Octo- 
ber 31,  Patchen  was  sent  to  the  stud,  and  though  he  afterwards 
came  out  and  fought  the  famous  series  of  battles  with  General 
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Btttler,  he  never  met  Flora  again,  and  died  May,  1864,  leaving 
a  reputation  of  which  his  numerous  descendants  may  well  be 
proud. 

Her  reputation  was  now  so  well  established  that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  mare  to  find  any  horse  bold  enough  to  contend  with  her ; 
but  at  length  a  new  antagonist  put  in  an  appearance  in  John  Mor- 
gan, but  in  two  races  at  the  Centreville  Course  in  June,  1861,  mile 
heats  and  two-mile  heats,  he  was  beaten  in  the  mile  race  in  2  m. 
24}  s.,  2  m.  26  s.,  and  2  m.  28}  s.,  and  in  the  two-mile  race  in 
4  m.  55}  8.  and  4  m.  52i  s.  Flora's  owner,  Mr.  McDonald, 
sympathizing  with  the  rebellion,  soon  after  these  races  she  was 
confiscated  by  the  government,  and  her  trotting  days  were  ended. 
She  was  sold  in  1864  to  Mr.  A.  Welch,  the  princely  owner  of 
Leamington  and  Alarm,  for  $8000,  and  at  his  beautiful  farm  at 
Chestnut  Hill  roamed  the  meadows  in  her  well-earned  leisure.  Her 
first  foal  was  a  filly  by  Rysdyk,  son  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian. 
called  Kitty  Temple,  who  has  never  shown  any  great  speed.  Her 
second  foal  was  the  stallion  Prince  Imperial,  by  William  Welch,  a 
handsome,  wiry  little  horse,  full  of  courage  and  vim.  Her  third 
and  last  foal  was  a  filly  by  Imported  Leamington.  Flora  Temple 
died  December  21,  1877,  and  was  buried  in  the  lawn  at  Chestnut 
Hill.  While  I  write  there  is  on  the  desk  before  me  her  fore-leg 
and  hoof,  stuffed  and  mounted  by  Krider  in  his  most  artistic  style, 
and  though  she  was  over  thirty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  and  had  been  on  the  turf  for  eleven  years,  trotting  as  few 
horses  ever  trotted,  there  is  not  a  single  break  or  crack  in  the  neat, 
deerlike  hoof;  it  is  as  sound  and  true  as  when  she  was  foaled. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  great  Rebellion  the  turf  languished 
well  nigh  unto  death — ^^  Inter  arma  leges  silent" — ^and  few  cared 
for  the  mimic  contests  of  the  turf,  when  on  the  great  battle-fields 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  being 
decided  amid  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  thunder  of  cannon.  The 
sporting  papers  yielded  to  the  changed  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
editorials  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times*'  now  breathed  forth  thrcat- 
enings  and  slaughter,  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  aught  but  the 
stirring  news  of  the  day.  Even  their  correspondence  was  dated 
from  the  camps  on  the  Potomac  or  Rappahannock,  and  now  told  only 
of  marches  and  countermarches  and  the  details  of  army  life.  In 
the  Fall  of  1862  the  turf  revived  somewhat  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  Lady  Emma  and  Jilt,  and  General 
Butler  and  Rockingham,  trotted  several  notable  races,  and  George 
Wilkes,  the  first  of  Hambletonian's  sons  to  show  to  the  world  the 
merits  of  that  greatest  family  of  trotters,  made  his  first  appearance, 
defeating  Ethan  Allen  in  three  straight  heats,  in  2  m.  24}  s.^ 
2  m.  25}  s.,  and  2  m.  31  s.     George  Wilkes  is  a  dark  brown  stal*- 
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lion,  15  hands  high,  got  by  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian  oat  of  a  Clay 
mare  called  Dolly  Spanker,  and  great  aa  were  his  perfonnanma,  1m 
would  in  all  probabiUty  have  attained  still  greater  distinction  on  the 
turf  had  he  been  more  judiciously  handled  and  not  trotted  such 
severe  races  before  his  powers  had  fully  matured.  He  is  now 
standing  in  Kentucky,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  promising  of  all  the 
Hambletonian  stallions  except  Volunteer.  In  1863,  (General  But- 
ler, George  Wilkes,  George  M.  Patchen,  Silas  Rich,  California 
Damsel,  and  Shark,  another  son  of  Hambletonian,  were  all  on  the 
turf,  and  had  it  been  any  other  than  a  war  year  would  have  won 
even  greater  glory  than  fell  to  their  share. 

In  the  history  of  all  natione  there  are  certain  epochs  or  cycles 
which  are  so  resplendent  with  the  deeds  of  some  statesman  or  gen- 
eral or  monarch,  that  they  serve  as  mile  stones  along  the  pathway 
of  the  ages  and  landmarks  by  which  we  count  the  progrees  of 
events ;  so  in  the  history  of  the  turf  there  have  been  periods  when 
the  pre-eminence  of  certain  horses  was  so  marked  that  to  mention  the 
years  in  which  they  flourished  is  but  to  recall  their  names.  From 
1838  to  1852  had  been  the  era  of  Lady  Suffolk  and  her  famous 
000 temporaries.  Flora  Temple  had  flourished  from  that  date  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  now  was  to  commence  what  might 
be  called  the  age  of  the  Hambletonians,  for  descendants  of  Rysdyk's 
Hambletonian,  the  old  hero  of  Chester,  were  now  making  that  name 
on  the  turf  which  they  have  held  to  the  present  day.  The  war 
clouds  were  now  breaking  away ;  it  could  piaiDly  be  seen  that  the 
days  of  the  Confederacy  were  numbered ;  business  was  prosperous, 
and  the  number  of  wealthy  men  interested  in  driving  horses  had 
wonderfully  increased.  The  turf  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  career 
of  prosperity,  and  every  large  city  all  over  the  Union  was  to  have 
its  trotting  course. 

The  4th  of  May,  1864,  will  ever  be  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
memory  of  all  turfmen,  for  that  day  witnessed  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Dexter  the  incomparable.  He  Was  foaled  in  Orange 
County,  New  York,  in  1858.  His  sire  was  Rysdyk's  Hamble- 
tonian, and  his  dam  was  a  daughter  of  American  Star.  He  is  15 
hands  1 }  inches  high,  and  is  a  rich  brown  in  color,  with  four  white 
1^,  and  a  blase  in  the  face. 

It  was  on  the  Fashion  Course,  where  he  beat  Stonewall  Jackson, 
of  New  York,  General  Grant,  and  Lady  Collins.  Two  days  ader 
he  beat  the  last  named  again  on  the  Union  Course.  On  the 
13th  of  May  he  defeated  Doty's  mare  to  wagon  on  the  Union 
Course,  and  five  days  afterwards,  at  the  Fashion  Course,  he  beat 
Shark  and  Lady  Shannon,  and  jogged  out  the  third  heat  in  2  m. 
30  s.  On  the  3d  of  June  he  trotted  mile  heats  to  wagon,  at  the 
Fashion,  against  Shark  and  Hambletonian,  but  he  hit  his  knee  m 
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flooring  and  had  to  be  withdrawn.  He  did  not  trot  any  more  that 
year,  bnt  on  June  2, 1865,  he  came  oat  and  defeated  General  Butler 
at  the  Fashion  Course,  trotting  the  third  heat  in  2  m.  241  a.  Ten 
days  afterwards  he  was  pitted  against  the  mighty  Lady  Thome,  who 
had  a  few  days  previously  trotted  in  2  m.  24}  s.,  but  the  lady  beat 
him  in  four  heats,  the  best  of  which  was  2  m.  24  s.  This  was  the 
only  time  Lady  Thorne  ever  beat  him.  June  26th,  Dexter 
defeated  Stonewall  Jackson,  of  Hartford,  three-mile  heats,  to 
saddle,  and  then  beat  Oeneral  Butler,  to  saddle,  and  Butler 
and  G^rge  Wilkes,  in  harness,  in  straight  heats,  in  both  races. 
He  was  then  backed  to  trot  against  time  and  beat  2  m.  19  s.,  and 
won  easily  in  the  first  trial,  in  2  m.  18}^  s.  He  then  defeated  Gen- 
eral Butler  on  the  Fashion  Course,  to  wagons,  in  2  m.  27i^  s.  and  2 
m.  29  s.  On  the  27th  of  October  the  horses  met  again,  two-mile 
heats,  to  wagons.  Butler  had  a  two-mile  record  to  wagon  of  4  m« 
56 i  s.,  and  was  considered  a  fit  antagonist  for  the  young  champion. 
Dexter,  however,  won  easily  in  two  straight  heats,  in  5  m.  }  s.  and 

4  m.  56i  s.,  and  closed  his  seoond  season  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

He  commenced  the  season  of  1866  by  defeating  General  Butler 
and  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  in  two  races  at  the  Union  Course,  the 
California  stallion,  G-eorge  M.  Patchen,  Jr.,  also  being  in  the  first  of 
them.  He  had  now  become  so  famous  that  there  was  a  general 
desire  all  over  the  country  to  see  him,  and  a  hippodroming  cam- 
paign, with  the  California  stallion,  was  arranged,  in  which  Dexter 
invariably  won.  In  1867  he  defeated  Goldsmith  Maid  once  and 
Lady  Thome  three  times,  and  then,  despairing  of  finding  any  one 
to  make  him  extend  himself,  a  match  was  arranged  on  the  Fashion 
Course  between  him  and  Ethan  Allen  and  running  mate.  The  team, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  won  in  three  straight  heats,  in  2  m. 
15  s.,  2  m.  16*8.,  and  2  m.  19  s.  Dexter's  real  time,  though,  of 
course,  not  a  matter  of  record,  was  2  m.  16  b.,  2m.  17  b.,  and 
2  m.  21  s.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Foster,  in  an  admirable  essay  in 
Wallace's  Monthly,  says  of  this  race :  *'  This,  though  a  losing  one, 
was  the  best  performance  Dexter  ever  made  upon  the  course.  To 
trot  mile  after  mile  at  such  a  rate,  against  winning  opponents, 
runner  and  trotter  on  the  outside,  and  never  to  flinch  an  inch, 
manifests  the  most  admirable  resolution.  He  never  broke,  and 
was  not  forced  out  at  the  end  of  the  heats.  I  never  saw  another 
trotter  that  could,  in  my  estimation,  have  stood  the  pinch.  I  have 
seen  some  very  fast  ones  that  would  have  gone  all  to  pieces  when 
collared  in  the  second  heat,  as  Dexter  was."  Eight  days  after  this 
severe  race  he  defeated  Lady  Thorne,  two-mile  heats,  to  wagon,  in 

5  m.  1  8.  and  5  m.  9  s. ;  and  on  July  4th,  he  met  with  his  second 
defeat  from  Ethan  Allen  and  running  mate,  over  the  half-mile 
track  at  Morristown,  N.  J.     On  July  10,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  he  and 
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Lady  ThorDe  met  for  the  last  time,  and  with  the  usual  result 
Oa  the  16th,  he  beat  Brown  Greorge  and  mnDLDg  mate  at  Albany, 
and  trotted  the  second  and  third  heats  in  2  m.  20}  s.  He  beat 
them  again  at  Providence,  July  26.  And  on  the  30th,  he  beat 
them  again  at  the  Riverside  half-mile  course,  Boston.  In  this 
race  he  made  2  m.  211  s.,  2  m.  19  s.,  and  2  m.  21}  s.  After  that, 
at  Buffalo,  he  beat  his  Boston  time  by  trotting  a  mile  in  2  m.  17}  s. 
The  course  was  then  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  much  slower  than 
it  now  is.  He  was  now  purchased  by  Mr.  Bonner,  and  retired  from 
the  turf.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Foster,  in  the  essay  already  quoted,  says  of 
him :  "  During  his  career  of  less  than  four  seasons  Dexter  won  forty- 
nine  races.  1  be  great  majority  of  them  were  wile  heats,  three  in 
five,  in  harness.  He  also  won  at  three-mile  heats  and  at  two-mile 
heats,  in  harness,  and  to  wagon  he  was  never  defeated.  He  lost  a 
race  to  Shark  through  hitting  himself.  Lady  Thorne  defeated  him 
once  when  he  was  not  seasoned,  and  was  off  as  well.  He  beat  her 
five  times  in  much  better  races.  General  Butler  beat  him  once  in 
a  poor  race,  under  saddle,  when  he  was  all  off.  Ethan  Allen,  with 
running  mat«,  beat  him  twice.  Dexter  made  the  best  mile  under 
saddle,  the  best  mile  in  harness,  and  the  best  mile  to  wagon  that 
had  been  made.  His  two  miles  to  wagon,  second  heat,  was  perhaps 
his  greatest  performance.  He  had  lots  of  speed  left  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  could  have  gone  another  mile  without  pulling  up  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  It  is  manifest  to  those  who  carefully  consider  the 
breeding,  the  form,  the  wonderful  exploits,  and  the  rare  character- 
istics of  this  famous  horse,  that  he  never  had  an  equal." 

After  Dextcr's  retirement  came  the  ladies'  era,  when  the  three 
great  mares.  Lady  Thorne,  Goldsmith  Maid,  and  American  Girl 
contended  for  the  mastery. 

Of  this  brilliant  coterie  Lady  Thorne,  the  big,  one-eyed,  thorough- 
bred mare  from  Kentucky,  wis  easily  the  first.  Standing  full  16} 
hands  high,  with  a  good  head  and  neck,  deep  shoulders,  remark- 
able withers,  long-bodied  and  leg^ry,  she  was  one  of  the  most  blood- 
like and  thoroughbred  trotters  that  ever  stepped  the  turf.  She  had 
lost  an  eye  accidentally,  and  had  an  enlarged  ankle  behind  from 
her  kicking  propensities  when  breaking,  and  was  unusually  fiery 
and  high  spirited.  Her  breeding  was  right  royal.  Her  sire  was 
Mambrino  Chief,  and  her  dam  a  daughter  of  the  thoroughbred 
Gano,  a  son  of  the  famous  American  £clipse.  Her  career  was 
worthy  of  such  high  lineage,  and  as  she  stole  around  the  course 
with  that  low,  long,  sweeping  stride  of  hers,  woe  betide  those  con- 
tending with  her;  for,  though  not  seeming  to  be  going  so  fast, 
she  nearly  always  found  herself  well  in  front  at  the  close  of  each 
heat.  She  was  on  the  turf  eleven  years,  and  trotted  sixty-six 
races,  of  which   she  won  fifty-one,  and  received  in  purses  and 
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stakes  $61,125,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  horse 
that  ever  in  fair  contest  lowered  the  colors  of  the  mighty  Dexter. 
Lady  Thome  was  foaled  in  1856,  and  trotted  her  maiden  race,  when 
three  years  old,  under  the  name  of  Ashland  Maid ;  but,  owing  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and  other  circumstances,  her  turf  career 
did  not  fairly  commence  until  1863,  when  she  was  brought  to  the 
east  and  her  name  changed  to  Lady  Thome.  In  1865  she  beat 
Dexter  at  the  Union  Course,  L.  I.,  taking  first,  second,  and  fourth 
heats,  in  2  m.  24  s.,  2  m.  26}  s.,  and  2  m.  26^  s.  respectively,  and 
the  world  knew  that  the  big  one-eyed  mare  was  a  trotter.  She 
also  beat  that  year  Frank  Vernon,  Stonewall  Jackson,  George 
Wilkes,  and  Lady  Emma,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  race.  In  the 
next  two  years  she  trotted  numerous  races  against  Dexter,  George 
Wilkes,  Mountain  Boy,  Lucy,  Lady  Emma,  Bruno,  Old  Put,  with 
moderate  success;  but  in  1868  she  came  out  in  fine  form,  beating 
Lucy,  General  Butler  and  George  Wilkes,  and  two  others,  at  the 
Fashion  Course,  May  22,  in  2  m.  24|  s.,  2  m.  23  s.,  and  2  m.  25  s. 
She  trotted  eleven  other  races  that  year,  reducing  her  record  to 
2  m.  21  8.,  and  defeating  Mountain  Boy,  Lucy,  George  Wilkes, 
General  Butler,  Bella  Golddust,  Bhode  Island,  George  Palmer. 
She  lost  but  one  race,  Mountain  Boy  beating  her'  at  Point  Breeze, 
Philadelphia,  September  16.  In  1869  she  showed  still  greater 
speed.  She  beat  Goldsmith  Maid  in  July,  in  three  heats,  time, 
2  m.  21}  8.,  2  m.  20}  s.,  and  2  m.  2H  s.;  in  August  she  beat  her 
and  American  Girl  in  2  m.  20}  s.,  2  m.  20}  s.,  and  2  m.  20i  s.; 
on  September  9,  1869,  at  Point  Breeze  Park,  near  Philadelphia, 
she  defeated  them  again  in  2  m.  21}  s.,  2  m.  19}  s.,  and  2  m.  23}  s., 
when  a  greater  number  of  people  were  assembled  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion,  ten  thousand  dollars  being  taken  at  the  gates  for 
admission,  while  a  couple  of  thousand  jumped  the  fence  to  witness 
this  great  race.  An  old  friend  says  the  people  began  to  come  in 
the  morning  and  came  all  day.  Every  vestige  of  space  in  the 
club  house  and  grand  stand,  and  upon  the  roofs  of  the  same, 
was  filled.  A  fourth  time,  October  1,  she  was  victorious  over 
the  same  two  mares,  George  Palmer  being  also  in  the  race,  in  2  m. 
20}  6.,  2  m.  20}  s.,  and  2  ni.  20  s.;  and  on  October  8,  at  Narra- 
gansett  Park,  she  won  her  best  race  and  made  her  fastest  time,  de- 
feating George  Palmer,  Goldsmith  Maid,  Lucy,  and  American  Girl, 
winning  the  first,  second  and  fourth  heats  in  2  m.  19}  s.,  2  m.  18}  s., 
and* 2  m.  21  s.,  George  Palmer  taking  the  third  heat  in  2  m.  19}  s. 
George  Palmer  was  a  little,  lightly  built  bay  gelding,  by  a  horse 
called  Lame  Bogus,  of  whom  very  little  is  known.  He  belonged  to 
Mi.  Erastus  Corning  of  Albany,  the  son  of  the  famous  railroad 
king,  and,  had  he  appeared  in  any  other  period  than  that  of  the 
three  mighty  mares,  might  have  achieved  much  greater  fame.     It 
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ia  remarkable  that  Lad  j  Thome  beat  Qoldamith  Maid  every  time  she 
met  her,  and  never  loet  a  single  heat  to  her.  In  1870,  she  trotted 
but  two  races  at  the  Fashion  Course.  July  4,  she  met  and  defeated 
Goldsmith  Maid,  American  Oiri,  GeoTge  Wilkes,  George  Palmer, 
and  Lucy,  in  three  straight  heats,  in  2  m.  23}  a.,  2  m.  23  s.,  2  m. 
241  8.,  and  three  weeks  afterwaids^  at  Prospect  Park,  she  beat 
Goldsmith  Maid,  in  2  m.  19}  s.,  2  m.  20}  s.,  and  2  m.  19}  s.  She 
was  to  meet  her  again  at  Buffalo,  but  slipped  while  being  put  on 
the  cars  at  Rochester,  and  injured  her  near  hip  so  badly  that  she 
was  never  able  to  trot  again,  and  was  sent  to  the  Fashion  Stud 
Farm  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

That  she  attained  the  limits  of  her  speed  is  not  probable.  At 
the  time  of  her  accident  she  could  easily  beat  all  the  flyers  of  the 
turf,  induding  Goldsmith  Maid,  American  Gi'l,  and  Lucy;  and 
though  the  former  afterwards  showed  a  vast  improvement  upon 
her  old  form,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  Lady 
Thome  would  have  done  the  same,  as  there  is  but  a  year's  dif- 
ference in  their  ages,  and  she  was  a  very  well  preserved  mare  for 
her  years. 

In  his  reminiscences  of  trotters,  published  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  Ban  Mace,  who  knew  her  so  well,  says  of  her :  "  You  can 
put  it  down  as  an  absolute  certainty  that  Lady  Thome  could  trot  a 
mile  in  2  m.  10  s.,  in  harness,  in  2  m.  15  s.,  to  wagon.  I  will  not 
say  how  much  hater  than  this  the  old  mare  could  trot.  I  never 
saw  her  trot  a  full  mile  at  her  best  but  once,  and  there  are  two 
other  men  living,  besides  mjrself,  who  can  tell  how  fast  that  was, 
but  I  shall  never  tell,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  not.  It 
was  so  fast  that  it  would  not  be  credited  by  the  public,  and  so  we 
agreed  that  we  would  never  mention  the  time.  But  I  will  say  this 
much :  it  was  a  faster  gait  for  the  whole  mile  than  I  ever  saw  kept 
up  by  any  other  horse  for  a  single  quarter." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  her  retirement  left  Goldsmith  Maid  the 
mistress  of  the  turf,  which  position  she  held  until  her  retirement 
in  1877. 

Goldsmith  Maid  was  foaled  in  May,  1857,  nnd  is  by  Alexander's 
Abdallah,  a  son  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  out  of  a  mare  by  old 
Abdallah,  and  she  is  consequently  very  closely  in>bred  to  the  famous 
rat-tail  sire.  She  is  a  blood  bay,  and  stands  15}  hands  high. 
She  was  so  wild  and  ungovernable  when  young  that  she  was  not 
trained  until  she  was  eight  years  old.  In  September,  1865,  at 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  she  trotted  her  first  race  against  Uncle  Sam, 
Mountain  Boy,  and  Wild  Irishman,  and  won  in  three  straight 
heats,  in  2  m.  39  s.,  2  m.  36  s.,  and  2  m.  39  s.  She  then  beat 
Sorrel  Bill,  at  Poughkeepsie,  making  a  record  of  2  m.  31  s.,  and 
was  beaten  by  General  Butler,  at  Copake,  N.  Y.,  in  &8t  time.     In 
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1866  she  trotted  eight  races,  winning  all  but  one,  and  in  1867,  five 
races,  losing  two,  once  to  Dexter  and  once  to  Crazy  Jane.  In  1868 
•she  won  eight  times,  and  reduced  her  record  to  2  m.  22i  s.  In  the 
&11  of  this  year  she  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Doble  &  Jackman,  and 
henceforth  Budd  Doble  handled  the  reins  over  her.  She  began 
the  season  of  1869  badly  by  losing  five  times  to  American  Girl, 
a  very  powerful  big  bay  mare  by  a  son  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  out 
of  a  Virginia  mare  of  unknown  pedigree,  who  was  trotting  very 
strongly  that  year,  and  gave  promise  of  taking  up  the  sceptre 
which  Dexter  had  voluntarily  laid  down.  She  beat  Lucy  at 
Boston,  and  trotted  in  2  m.  20}  s.  She  beat  George  Palmer 
on  the  Fashion  Course.  She  met  American  Girl  at  Suffolk 
Park,  Philadelphia,  and  beat  her  in  three  straight  heats,  all 
better  than  2  m.  20  s.  That  was  the  first  time  any  horse  beat 
2  m.  20  s.  in  all  the  heats  of  a  race.  Goldsmith  Maid  won  eight 
races  that  year,  and  beat  all  those  that  had  beaten  her,  save  Lady 
Thome,  who  was  then  in  her  prime,  and  who  won  five  races  from 
her.  In  1870  Goldsmith  Maid  won  eleven  times.  She  did  not 
beat  2  m.  20  s.  that  year,  but  she  trotted  in  2  m.  24}  s.  to  wagon. 
In  1871  Goldsmith  Maid  continued  her  brilliant  career.  At  Fleet- 
wood Park,  Baltimore,  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  Boston  and 
Buffalo  she  beat  all  her  competitors,  including  American  Girl  and 
Lucy.  At  the  latter  place  she  again  won  all  the  heats  in  better 
than  2  m.  20  s.  Here  she  failed  in  an  effort  to  beat  Dexter's 
time — 2  m.  17}  s.,  for  an  extra  purse.  But  she  soon  after  trotted 
in  2  m.  17  s.  at  Milwaukee,  and  Dexter's  brilliant  record  was  at 
last  eclipsed.  Goldsmith  Maid  continued  on  the  great  Western 
route,  and  reached  as  far  as  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  away  up 
the  Missouri  River.  In  1872,  a^r  one  trot  at  Philadelphia,  the 
little  mare  went  to  Boston,  and  trotted  on  the  Mystic  Course  in 
2  m.  16f  s.  Afterwards,  at  Prospect  Park,  she  put  in  all  the  heats 
in  better  than  2  m.  20  s. ;  and  at  Cleveland  she  did  it  for  the  fourth 
time.  The  little  mare  was  now  taken  across  the  contioent,  and  at 
Sacramento,  in  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  her  last  previous 
race  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  she  trotted  in  2  m.  17}  s. 
She  afterwards  trotted  at  San  Francisco,  and  returning  to  Sacra- 
mento, beat  Occident  very  easily.  In  1873  she  did  not  trot  any 
especially  fast  heat.  In  1874  Goldsmith  Maid  trotted  seventeen 
times,  with  increase  of  speed,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  race. 
At  Saginaw,  Michigan,  she  went  in  2  m.  16  s.  At  Springfield, 
Mass.,  she  again  made  2  m.  16  s.,  and  all  the  heats  were  better 
than  2  m.  20  s.  Three  times  that  year  she  beat  2  m.  20  s.  in  all 
the  heats.  At  Rochester  she  trotted  a  second  heat  in  2  m.  14}  s. 
And  at  Mystic  Park,  Boston,  September  14,  for  a  special  purse, 
in  which  she  was  required  to  beat  her  Rochester  time,  she  trotted   « 
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in  2  m.  14  s.  In  1875  she  trotted  onlj  aix  races,  and  was  beaten 
OQoe  by  Lula,  wbo  had  trotted  a  mile  in  2  m.  15  a.  at  Buffalo  the 
week  preyioufl,  at  Rocbeeter,  but  beat  her  at  Utica  the  following- 
week.  Lula  is  a  very  celebrated  bay  mare,  foaled  in  1864.  Her 
sire  was  Alexander's  Norman  and  her  dam  was  a  daughter  of  the 
thoroughbred  horse,  imported  Hooten.  Her  speed  and  endurance 
are  simply  wonderful,  but  she  is  very  high  strung  and  excitable,  and 
though  that  most  brilliant  and  patient  h^r9craan  Charley  Green 
handled  the  reins  oyer  her,  her  disposition  is  so  peculiar  that  she 
never  ailerwards  was  able  to  surpass  or  even  equal  the  glory  she 
obtained  by  her  victory  over  Goldsmith  Maid.  In  1876  Gold- 
smith Maid  trotted  seven  races,  losing  but  that  memorable  race  at 
Cleveland,  described  elsewhere.  Besides  this  she  trotted  against 
her  own  record  seven  times,  and  though  failing  to  reduce  it,  she 
trotted  at  Belmont  Park,  Philadelphia,  June  23,  in  2  m.  14  s.  In 
1877  she  trotted  several  races  in  California,  against  Rams  and 
others,  and  at  Chioo,  Gal.,  May  19,  over  a  rough  track,  she 
defeated  Rams,  in  2  m.  19^  s.,  2  m.  14^  s.,  and  2  m.  17  s.  She 
was  entered  in  the  Grand  Circuit  in  trials  for  speed,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  season  was  retired  to  the  Fashion  Stock  Farm,  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  she  now  roams  the  extensive  paddock,  hale 
and  hearty,  with  a  fine  oolt  by  General  Washington,  the  son  of 
General  Knox  and  Lady  Thome,  at  her  side.  With  such  a  royal 
breeding,  the  youngster  should  prove  a  prodigy  of  q^eed,  and 
a  treasure  to  the  breeding  interests  of  the  country.  Duriiig 
her  career  Goldsmith  Maid  travelled  on  the  cars  over  130,000 
miles,  and  earned  for  her  owners  over  $325,000  in  stakes  jmd 
purses. 

The  year  1875  is  a  notable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  trotting  turf. 
The  combined  series  of  trotting  meetings  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1866  by  the  trotting  associations  of  Cleveland  and  Rochester, 
at  which  meetings  the  purses  given  amounted  to  $15,(>50,  had  in- 
creased in  number  and  importance,  until  it  extended  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  £rie  almost  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  now  em- 
braced the  associations  of  Cleveland,  Bu&lo,  Rochester,  Utica, 
Poughkeepsie,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  and  the  purses  offered  at 
these  meetings  aggregated  the  enormous  sum  of  $245,000.  Among 
the  horse»  whose  fleet  hoo6  trod  these  tracks  that  season  were 
Goldsmith  M^iid,  American  Girl,  Lula,  Smuggler,  Hopeful,  Rams, 
Lucille  Golddust,  Judge  Fullcrton,  Great  Eastern,  Lady  Maud, 
Nettie,  St.  Julien,  Huntress,  John  H.,  Cozette,  Sensation,  Bodine, 
May  Queen,  Scotland,  Grafton,  Kansas  Chief,  Belle  Brassfield, 
Maxo-Manie,  Bella,  Joker,  Little  Fred,  Clementine,  Music,  Amy, 
Mollie  Morris,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  No  more  brilliant  collec- 
tion of  trotters  ever  gathered  together  in  any  one  season.     There 
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were,  of  oonrse,  other  trotting  meetiDgs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  bnt  the  Septilateral,  as  the  Grand  Circuit  was  called,  sur- 
passed all  the  other  meetings  in  glory. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  a  handsome  black  stallion  over  fifteen  and 
a  quarter  hands  high,  foaled  1863.  His  sire  was  the  prominent 
son  of  Koyal  George,  known  as  Toronto  Chief,  a  trotter  in  his  day 
who  secured  a  saddle  record  of  2  m.  24}  s.,  and  a  wagon  record  of 
two  miles  (wagon  and  driver  weighing  300  pounds)  in  5  m.  21  s. 
His  dam,  the  renowned  ten-mile  trotter  Gipsey  Queen,  was  a  mare 
of  wonderful  endurance  allied  to  great  speed,  and,  true  to  the  laws 
of  inheritance,  she  stamped  her  own  great  powers  and  level  brain 
upon  her  now  famous  sen,  in  whom  the  trotting  gait  has  been  in- 
tensified and  improved  by  the  cross  with  Toronto  Chief.  Her 
record  of  2  m.  44  s.  to  wagon,  July  31,  1858,  over  Garden  City 
Track  at  Chicago,  three  miles  to  harness  in  8  m.  17  s.  (the  first 
mile  in  2  m.  46  s.,  the  second  in  2  m.  44  s.,  the  third  in  2  m.  47  s.), 
and  ten  miles  to  harness  in  28  m.  39  s.,  with  a  repeat  race  one 
week  after  (beaten  only  by  a  length)  in  28  m.  11  s.,  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  her  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  American  trotters  as  one 
of  the  "  gamest"  mares  ever  known. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  "  The  black  whirlwind  of  the  East,"  owned 
by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  the  highest  type  of  the 
'^  American  trotter."  His  handsome  form,  high  quality  of  finish, 
great  and  lasting  game,  and  willingness  to  trot  for  his  life  at  the 
close  of  a  heat,  have  warmly  endeared  him  to  every  lover  of  a 
good  horse.  He  is  one  of  the  purest  gaited,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  finest  bred  Arabians,  of  any  of  the  trotting  stal- 
lions that  have  appeared  on  the  American  turf — in  beauty,  style, 
and  action,  being  immeasurably  superior  to  the  much  talked  of 
'*  Grant"  Arabians.  Docility  of  disposition  is  a  leading  trait  among 
his  produce ;  in  many  instances  their  owners  have  refused  to  allow 
them  to  be  used  on  the  turf  or  handled  therefor — their  many  good 
qualities  making  them  special  favorites  for  gentlemen's  road  use. 

His  career  as  a  trotter  commenced  when  he  was  two  years  old, 
when  he  secured  a  public  record  of  3  m.  24  s.,  in  a  class  for  those 
six  years  old  and  under.  As  a  three-year  old,  in  May,  1866,  he 
defeated  a  daughter  of  Hambletonian  (out  of  a  Star  mare)  in  a  class 
for  those  four  years  old  and  under,  winning  at  his  ease  in  2  m.  57i 
8.  This  season  closing  July  15, 1866,  the  horse  went  on  a  pleasure 
trip  down  to  Boston  with  an  eye  to  business  as  well.  He  went 
from  Providence  to  Boston  alone,  unaccompanied  by  an  attendant, 
standing  between  the  trotting  geldings  Honest  Abe  and  Old  Put. 
He  won  several  races  that  year,  and  finished  with  a  record  of  2  m. 
45  s.  In  1867  his  owner  challenged  the  most  famous  two  colts  of 
that  day — Gift,  by  Mambrino  Pilot,  and  Strideaway,  son  of  the 
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world-renowned  paoing  mare  Pocahontas  (whose  pacing  feat  of 
2  m.  17i  8.  to  toagan  has  never  been  beaten).     The  driver  of 
Gift  saw  Jefferson  trot  a  half-mile  over  Narragansett  Park  in  1  m. 
16}  8.,  and  declined  the  challenge.     Jefferson  won  several  races 
the  same  year,  and  reduced  his  record  to  2  m.  42i  s.     In  1868,  at 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  an  exhibition  of  stallioDS  five  years  old  and 
under,  he  outtrotted  them  all,  but  was  awarded  only  second  money 
on  account  of  size,  a  stallion  by  Eureka  taking  first  premium.     In 
1870  he  won  nine  hotly  contested  races,  and  reduced  his  record  to 
2  m.  29}  8.    In  1871  he  won  five  hard-fought  races,  defeating  such 
prominent  trotters  as  Roden's  Prince,  Medoc,  Shepherd  F.  Knapp, 
George  Wilkes,  and  Major  Allen,  closing  the  season  with  a  record 
of  2  m.  25i  s.   From  1871  to  1874  he  was  mainly  kept  in  the  stud, 
trotting  only  a  few  races  each  fall  season.    In  1874  he  served  fifly- 
three  mares,  and  was  withdrawn  from  the  stud  only  twenty-seven 
days  before  the  famous  stallion  race  of  August  4  at  Buffalo,  where 
he  defeated  the  leading  champions  of  the  day,  Smuggler,  Mambrino 
Gift,  Joe  Brown,  and  Pilot  Temple,  in  a  six-heat  race,  winning  the 
last  three  heats  in  2  m.  23}  s.,  2  m.  26}  s.,  and  2  m.  28}  s.     On 
May  27, 1875,  at  Point  Breeze  Park,  he  won  the  last  three  of  a 
five-heat  race,  time  2  m.  25}  s.,  2  m.  24  s.,  2  m.  25}  s.,  2  m.  25} 
s.,  and  2  m.  26}  s.,  beating  St.  James,  Sensation,  and  Young  Bruno, 
the  former  taking  the  first  two  heats.    One  week  later  he  again  met 
and  defeated  Sensation  at  Prospect  Park  in  three  straight  heats,  in  2 
m.  26}  8.,  2  al.  24  s.,  and  2  m.  23  s.     September  14,  1875,  he 
won  the  stallion  race  at  Boston,  defeating  Commonwealth,  Defiance, 
Parkis  Abdallah,  Ned  Wallace,  and  William  H.  Allen.     On  Mon- 
day  of  the  next  week,  on  a  comparatively  bad  day  and  heavy  H^ck, 
he  defeated  Comee,  Bella  (Maud),  Molsey,  and  John  H.,  iu  2  m. 
24}  8.,  2  m.  23  s.,  2  m.  24}  s.,  and  2  m.  24  s.  (Comee  taking  the 
first  heat).    Jefferson's  time  in  the  las£  heat  as  officially  announced 
for  the  last  half  was  1  m.  10}  s.     In  18^1,  in  a  race  at  Prospect 
Park,  he  trotted  the  laBt  half  of  a  mile  in  I'm.  9}  s.     The  follow- 
ing week,  at  Narragansett,  he  trotted  the  last  half  of  the  third  mile 
outside  of  two  horses  in  1  m.  9}  s.    At  Poughkeepsie,  in  1875,  he 
trotted  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  1  m.  45}  s. ;  at  Boston,  in  the 
stallion  race,  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  third  mile,  outeide  of  two 
horses,  in  1  m.  45  s.,  on  a  bad  day  and  a  heavy  track.  '  In  1876, 
at  the  American  Centennial  Exhibition,  he  received  the  highest 
award  of  merit.     The  following  week  he  defeated  Barney  Kelly  at 
Waverly,  N.  J.     In  trotting  condition  he  weighs  940  pounds,  in 
stud  condition  1050  pounds.     Four  of  his  get  are  now  in  the  2  m. 
30  8.  class,  while  fourteen  of  them  have  records  better  than  3  m. 
In  1879,  at  Connecticut  State  Fair,  his  get  were  awarded  the  first 
premiums  in  the  suckling,  yearling,  two-years  old,  and  three-yean 
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old  classes,  while  Jefferson  himself  was  awarded  the  first  sweepstake 
premium  as  a  trotting  sire. 

The  Centennial  year  is  noted  for  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
Ck)ldsmith  Maid  and  Smuggler.  The  former,  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  trotted  against  time  in  2  m.  14  s.,  her  previous  record,  and 
won  six  of  the  seven  races  she  trotted  that  year,  losing  but  one 
race — that  at  Cleveland,  won  by  Smuggler.  The  latter  won  for 
himself  a  mighty  name,  as  the  only  horse  able  to  tear  the  laurels 
from  the  brow  of  the  peerless  Queen  of  the  Trotting  Turf,  and 
secured  the  best  record  ever  made  by  a  trotting  stallion. 

Smuggler  is  a  brown  stallion,  standing  15  hands  3  inches  high, 
with  a  blazed  face.  He  was  foaled  near  Columbus,  0.,  in  1866,  and 
was  got  by  Blanco,  a  son  of  Iron's  Cadmus,  the  sire  of  the  famous 
pacing  mare  Pocahontas,  and  his  dam  was  a  bay  pacing  mare  brought 
from  West  Virginia.  The  dam  of  Blanco  was  by  Blind  Tuckahoe, 
a  son  of  Herod's  Tuckahoe.  He  consequently  inherits  a  good  share 
of  pacing  blood  mixed  with  thoroughbred,  and  when  he  was  taken 
to  Kansas  by  his  owner,  in  1872,  he  was  a  confirmed  pacer.  He 
was  there  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Marvin,  and  under 
his  tuition  developed  into  a  mr  st  promising  trotter.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Cjru3  Lukens,  the  well-known  writer  on  horse  sub- 
jects, at  Belmont  Park,  just  before  his  race  with  Judge  FuUerton, 
Mr.  Marvin,  when  asked  what  special  mode  of  training  he  had 
followed  to  change  this  natural  gaited  pacing  horse  into  the 
wonderful  trotter,  replied :  "  At  whatever  gait  Smuggler  goes 
he  always  is  fast,  but  to  keep  him  steady  at  a  fast  trotting 
gait,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  his 
driver.''  He  also  said  that  he  had  developed  Smuggler's  great  rate 
of  speed,  and  had  shown  Col.  Kussell  fast  miles  low  down  in  the 
twenties,  before  this  gentleman  had  purchased  the  horse.  He  then 
had  returned  to  his  home  in  Kansas.  Some  time  after  this  Col. 
Busscll  entered  Smuggler  in  the  great  National  Stallion  Race,  to 
take  place  August  4,  1874,  at  Buffalo,  and  commenced  fitting  him 
for  it.  About  one  month  before  the  race,  it  became  evident  to  the 
owner  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  Marvin 
to  drive  the  horse.  He  arrived  about  two  weeks  before  the  race, 
"  when,"  said  he,  "  I  found  that  the  horse  had  forgotten  me,  and 
when  we  sturted  into  the  race  I  doubted  my  ability  to  win  that  day 
with  Smuggler;  I  had  not  had  enough  time  to  regain  his  con- 
fidence. But  we  passed  the  summer  together,  and  I  knew  before 
the  notable  stallion  race,  won  by  Smuggler  at  Mystic  Park,  near 
Boston,  September  14,  1874,  that  we  could  win,  as  well  as  I  did 
after  it  was  over,  because  I  then  had  the  confidence  of  the  horse, 
and  had  him  well  conditioned.  It  would  never  have  done  to  beat 
nor  abuse  this  horse.    My  success  with  him  has  been  chiefiy  owing 
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to  mj  patieooe  and  perseyeraiioe  in  waiting  for  him  to  oome  to  lihe 
great  speed  that  I  knew  he  had,  at  whaterer  gait  he  might  be 
going/'  In  July,  1873,  he  showed  a  trial  of  a  mile  over  the  Olathe 
track  in  2  m.  19f  a.,  a  performance  which  excited  great  BensatioD 
in  trotting  circles.  He  was  then  taken  to  New  York,  and  at  the 
Prospect  Park  Coarse  was  given  a  public  trial  of  three  heats,  in 
2  m.  19}  8.,  2  m.  21i  s.,  and  2  m.  21  s.,  trotting  the  last  half  of 
the  third  mile  in  1  m.  9  s. 

His  first  appearance  in  a  race  was  at  Buffalo,  August  5, 1874, 
in  a  purse  of  $10,000,  free  for  all  stallions,  where  he  was  pitted 
against  Thomas  Jefferson,  MambriDo  Gift,  and  several  others  of  the 
most  noted  trotting  stallions  of  the  continent.  He  won  the  first 
and  second  heats  in  2  m.  22^  s.  and  2  m.  20|  s.,  wonderful  time 
for  a  '^  green"  hone,  but  becoming  tired  and  discouraged  hj  the 
excessive  scoring,  was  last  in  the  third  heat  and  distanced  in  the 
fourth.  Mambrino  Giil  won  the  third  beat,  but  Jefferson  lasting  the 
longest  won  the  last  three  heats  and  the  race.  On  September  14, 
of  the  same  year,  ho  won  the  champion  stallion  race  at  Mystic 
Park,  Boston,  in  three  straight  heats,  in  2  m.  23  s.,  2  m.  23  s.,  and 
2  m.  20  8.,  which  was  then  the  best  stallion  record,  defeating  Phil 
Sheridan,  Henry  W.  Genet,  Commonwealth,  Mambrino  Gift,  and 
Vermont  Abdallah.  In  1876  at  Belmont  Park,  Philadelphia,  July 
15,  he  beat  Judge  FuUerton,  in  2  m.  17}  s.,  2  m.  18  s.,  2  m.  17  s., 
and  2  m.  20  s. ;  the  second  heat  being  a  dead  heat  between  them. 

This  splendid  achievement  elevated  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame  as  the  champion  stallion  of  the  world,  and  with  the  laurels 
of  this  victory  fresh  on  his  brow,  he  entered  the  Circuit  in  the 
free-for-all  purse  at  Cleveland,  0.,  July  27.  As  this  race  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  trotting  annals,  we  copy  the  following  graphic 
description  from  the  graceful  pen  of  Hamilton  Busbey,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm  of  August  4,  1876 : 

"  When  the  bell  rang  for  the  open-to-all  horses  to  appear,  a  bun 
of  expectation  was  heard  on  all  sides.  It  was  known  that  Lola 
would  not  respond  to  the  call,  she  having  made  an  exhibition  the 
previous  day,  besides  she  was  not  in  the  bloom  of  condition  3  but 
Lucille  Golddust  was  there  to  battle  for  the  Babylon  stable,  and 
she  was  a  mare  of  tried  speed  and  bottom.  The  knowledge  that 
Lula  would  not  start  steadied  the  quaking  nerves  of  Doble,  aod 
he  ceased  to  plead  for  a  special  purse  and  permission  to  withdraw. 
He  thought  that  Goldsmith  Maid  would  have  a  comparative! j  easy 
time  in  capturing  first  money,  and  his  confidence  made  the  old 
mare  the  favorite  over  the  field.  Smuggler  was  deemed  an  uncer- 
tain horse,  and  there  was  no  eagerness  to  invest  in  pools  on  him. 
But  the  stallion  was  cheered  almost  as  warmly  as  the  Maid  when 
he  jogged  slowly  past  the  stand.   Lucille  Golddust,  J  udge  Fullertoo 
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and  Bodine  were  also  reoeived  with  appknse.  The  great  driyers 
of  the  country  were  behind  the  great  horses  of  the  country.  Budd 
Doble  pulled  the  lines  over  Goldsmith  Maid ;  Cbarley  Green  stead- 
ied Lacille  Golddust;  Pete  Johnson  oon trolled  Bodine;  Cbarley 
Marvin  watched  over  the  fortunes  of  Smuggler ;  and  Dan  Mace 
was  up  bobind  Judge  FuUerton,  having  come  from  New  York  for 
tbe  express  purpose  of  driving  him  in  the  race.  Twice  the  horses 
cnme  for  tbe  word,  and  twice  they  failed  to  get  it.  Tbey  were 
then  ordered  to  score  with  Lucille  Golddust,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting off.  The  Maid  had  the  best  of  tbe  start,  and,  quickly  taking 
tbe  pole  from  Judge  Fullerton,  gayly  carried  beiseli  in  tbe  lead. 
It  was  where  she  was  accustomed  to  be,  and  so  she  trotted  in  tbe 
best  of  spirits.  Fullerton  did  not  act  well,  and  be  brought  up  tbe 
rear  rank  the  entire  length  of  the  course.  Along  tbe  back-stretch 
Smuggler  began  to  close  a  gap,  terrific  as  the  p:ice  was.  After 
passing  the  half  mile  he  drew  danp;erously  near  the  Maid,  but  it 
was  noticed  that  he  faltered  a  little.  Tbe  cause  was  not  then 
understood,  but  it  was  made  plain  when  the  patrol  judge  galloped 
up  to  the  stand  with  a  shoe  in  his  hand  which  had  been  cast  from 
the  near  fore  foot.  Around  tbe  turn  the  stallion  pressed  after  tbe 
mare,  and  down  tbe  stretch  he  drove  her  at  the  top  of  her  speed, 
tbe  thousands  giving  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  by  cheering  and 
clapping  hands.  Smuggler  had  bis  nose  at  the  Maid's  tail  when 
she  went  under  tbe  wore,  in  2  m.  15i  s.  Bodine  was  a  good  third, 
bis  time  being  about  2  m.  17  s.,  and  Lucille  Golddust  was  fourth, 
Fullerton  just  inside  of  tbe  flag.  Smuggler's  perlbrmanoe  was  an 
extraordinary  one.  He  trotted  for  something  like  tbree-ei^bths  of 
a  mile  with  his  equilibrium  destroyed  by  tbe  sudden  withdrawal 
from  an  extreme  lever  point  of  a  shoe  weighing  twenty-five  ounces. 
Only  once  before  bad  be  cast  a  shoe  in  rapid  work  without  break- 
ing, and  that  was  in  his  exercise  at  Belmont  Park.  Keen  judges 
are  forced  to  admit  that  the  stallion  would  have  won  the  first  heat 
in  2  m.  15  s.  had  no  accident  befallen  him  on  Thursday.  Prior  to 
this  season  Smuggler  carried  a  thirty-two  ounce  shoe  on  each  of 
hu  fore  feet,  but  now  be  seems  to  be  steady  under  the  reduced 
weight.  The  scoring  in  the  second  beat  was  a  little  more  trouble- 
some than  that  in  the  first  beat.  Smuggler  left  bis  feet  several 
times,  and  it  looked  as  if  be  was  going  to  disappoint  his  owner  and 
trainer.  On  the  fourth  attempt  the  horses  got  away,  tbe  Maid  in 
the  lead.  The  stallion  made  one  of  bis  charaoteristio  bad  breaks 
around  tbe  turn,  and  all  hope  of  bis  winning  the  heat  was  lost. 
Bodine  and  Fullerton  also  were  unsteady.  Lucille  Golddust  did 
good  work,  and  she  was  second  to  tbe  Maid  when  the  latter  went 
over  the  score  in  2  m.  17t  s.  Smuggler  finished  fifth,  Marvin  only 
trying  to  save  his  distanoe.     Goldsmith  Maid  was  distresed,   but 
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her  friends  were  ooofident  that  her  speed  and  steadiness  wonld 
carry  her  safely  through.     It  was  almost  dollars  to  cents  that  she 
would  win.     The  word  was  given  to  a  good  send  off  in  the  third 
heat.     The  Maid  had  the  pole,  which  advantage  she  did  not  sur- 
render, although  she  went  into  the  air  around  the  turn.     She  was 
quickly  caught,  and  Dohle  drove  her  carefully  along  the  hack* 
stretch,  followed  by  FuUerton,  who  seemed  to  be  content  with  the 
position  of  body-guard  to  her  queenship.     After  passing  the  half- 
mile,  Marvin  urged  Smufrgler  into  a  quicker  pace,  and  the  stallion 
was  observed  to  pass  Lucille  Golddust,  then  Fullerton,  and  to  swing 
into  the  home-stretch  hard  on  the  Maid's  wheel.    Doble  used  all 
his  art  to  keep  his  mare  going,  but  Marvin  sat  behind  a  locomotive 
and  could  not  be  shaken  off.     The  stallion  got  on  even  terms  with 
the  Maid,  and  then  drew  ahead  of  her  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
tumultuous  applause,  beating  her  under  the  wire  three-quarters  of 
a  length.     The  scene  which  followed  is  indescribable.     An  elec- 
trical wave  swept  over  the  vast  assembly,  and  men  swung  their 
hat6  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  while  the  ladies  snapped  fans 
and  parasols  and  bursted  their  kid  gloves  in  the  endeavor  to  get  rid 
of  the  storm  of  emotion.     The  police  vainly  tried  to  keep  the 
quarter-stretch  clear.     The  multitude  poured  through  the  gates, 
and  Smuggler  returned  to  the  stand  through  a  narrow  lane  of 
humanity  which  closed  as  he  advanced.     Doble  was  ashy  pale,  and 
the  great  mare  which  had  scored  so  many  victories  stood  with 
trembling  flanks  and  head  down.     Her  attitude  seemed  to  say,  ^I 
have  done  my  best,  but  am  forced  to  resign  the  crown.'     The 
judges  hung  out  the  time,  2  m.  16i  s.,  and  got  no  further  in  the 
announcement  than  that  Smuggler  had  won  the  heat.     The  shouts 
of  the  thousands  of  frenzied  people  drowned  all  else.     During  the 
intermission  the  stallion  was  the  object  of  the  closest  scrutiny.     So 
great  was  the  press  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  breathing  room. 
He  appeared  fresh,  and  ate  eagerly  of  the  small  bunch  of  hay 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  his  trainer  after  he  had  cooled  out. 
It  was  manifobt  that  the  last  work  had  not  destroyed  his  appetite. 
The  betting  now  changed.    It  was  seen  that  the  Maid  was  tired, 
and  her  eager  backers  of  an  hour  ago  were  anxious  to  hedge.     In 
the  second  score  of  the  fourth  heat  the  judges  observed  that  Smug- 
«xlcr  was  in  his  stride,  although  behind,  and  so  gave  the  word.     Jn 
his  anxiety  to  secure  the  pole  Doble  forced  Goldsmith  Maid  into  a 
run,  and  as  Lucille  Golddust  quickly  followed  her,  the  stallion 
found  his  progress  barred  uuless  he  pulled  out  and  around  them. 
Marvin  decided  to  trail,  and  he  kept  in  dose  pursuit  of  the  two 
mares  even  after  he  had  rounded  into  the  homestretch.     Green 
would  not  give  way  with  Lucille,  and  Doble  pulled  the  Maid  back 
just  far  enough  to  keep  Marvin  from  slipping  through  with  the 
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Stallion.     The  pocket  was  complete,  and  thought  to  be  secure.     A 
smile  of  triumph  lighted  Doble's  face,  and  the  crowd  settled  sullenly 
down  to  the  belief  that  the  race  was  over.     Marvin  was  denounced 
as  a  fool  for  placing  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  and  imagination 
pictured  just  beyond  the  wire  the  crown  of  Goldsmith  Maid  with 
new  laurel  woven  into  it.     But  look  1     By  the  ghosts  of  the  de- 
parted I     Marvin  has  determined  upon  a  bold  experiment.     He 
falls  back,  and  to  the  right,  with  the  ii  tention  of  getting  out 
around  the  pocket.     Too  late,  too  latel   is  the  hoarse  whisper. 
Why,  man,  you  have  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  which  to 
straighten  your  horse  and  head  the  Maid,  whose  burst  of  speed  has 
been  held  in  reserve  for  just  such  an  occasion  as  this  1     Her  gait 
is  2  m.  14  s.,  and  you — ^well,  you  are  simply  mad  I    The  uncounted 
thousands  held  their  breath.     The  stallion  does  not  leave  his  feet, 
although  pulled  to  a  forty-five  angle  to  the  right,  and  the  moment 
that  his  head  is  clear  and  the  path  open,  he  dashes  forward  with 
the  speed  of  the  staghound.     It  is  more  like  fiying  than  trottine. 
Doble  hurries  his  mare  into  a  break,  but  he  cannot  stop  the  danc 
shadow  which  flits  by  him.    Smuggler  goes  over  the  score  a  winner 
of  the  heat  by  a  neck,  and  the  roar  which  comes  from  the  grand 
stand  and  the  quarter-stretch  is  simply  deafening.     As  Marvin 
comes  back  with  Smuggler  to  weigh,  the  ovation  is  even  greater 
than  that  which  he  received  in  the  preceding  heat.     Nothing  like 
the  burst  of  speed  he  had  shown  had  ever  before  been  seen  on  the 
track,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will  never  be  seen  again.     Marvin  had 
two  reasons  for  going  into  the  pocket,     in  the  first  place,  he 
thought  that  Green  would  pull  out  when  the  pinch  came  and  let 
him  through,  and  in  the  second  place,  he  erroneously  supposed  that 
Doble  would  push  the  Maid  down  the  stretch  and  leave  him  room 
to  get  out  that  way.     It  was  bad  judgment  to  get  into  the  pocket, 
since,  had  the  Maid  won  the  heat,  the  race  would  have  been  over; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Marvin  acted  not  without  a  show  of 
reason.     In  riding  at  the  gait  he  was  riding,  a  man  docs  not  have 
any  extra  time  to  mature  his  plans.     The  heat  was  literally  won 
from  the  fire.     It  was  only  the  weight  of  a  hair  which  turned  the 
scales  from  defeat  to  victory.     Doble  was  more  deeply  moved  by 
the  unexpected  result  of  the  heat  than  by  anything  else  which  hap- 
pened in  the  race.     His  smile  of  triumph  was  turned  in  one  brief 
instant  to  an  expression  of  despair.     The  time  of  the  heat  was 
2  m.  19}  s.     Smuggler  again  cooled  out  well,  nibbling  eagerly  at 
his  bunch  of  hay,  while  the  crowd  massed  around  him.    The  Maid 
was  more  tired  than  ever,  while  Lucille  Golddust  showed  no  signs 
of  distress.     When  the  horses  responded  to  the  bell  for  the  fifth 
heat  it  was  evident  that  a  combination  had  been  formed  as:ainst 
Smuggler.    All  worked  against  him.    Lucille  Golddust  and  Bodine 
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worried  him  by  repeated  BooringB,  and  when  they  excited  him  into 
a  break  and  he  grabbed  the  unfortunate  shoe  firom  the  near  fore 
foot,  the  hope  bc^n  to  rise  that  the  star  of  the  stallion  had  set. 
The  shoe  was  put  on,  the  delay  giving  the  Maid  time  to  get  her 
second  wind,  wnen  the  scoring  again  commenced.  Smuggler  was 
repeatedly  forced  to  a  break,  and  for  the  third  time  in  the  race  he 
grabbed  off  the  near  fore  shoe.  Misfortunes  seemed  to  be  gather- 
ing thickly  around  hiin,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Maid  wore  the 
old  jaunty  air  of  confidence.  Before  replacing  the  shoe,  Cobnel 
Russell  had  it  shortened  at  the  heel.  It  was  a  new  shoe,  and  one 
adopted  by  Marvin  against  the  judgment  of  Russell.  The  shell  of 
the  foot  was  pretty  badly  splintered  by  the  triple  accident,  but  the 
stallion  was  not  rendered  lame.  As  much  as  an  hour  was  wasted 
by  the  scoring  and  the  shoeing  of  Smuggler,  which  brought  all  the 
horses  to  the  post  looking  fresh.  Smuggler  had  the  worst  of  it, 
as  he  was  the  only  one  which  had  not  enjoyed  an  unbroken  rest. 
Finally  the  word  was  given  for  the  fiflh  heat.  Fullerton  went  to 
the  front  like  a  flash  of  light,  trotting  without  skip  to  the  Quarter 
pole  in  33  s.  Smuggler  overhauled  him  near  the  half-mile,  and 
from  there  home  was  never  headed.  The  Maid  worked  up  to 
second  position  down  the  home-stretch,  the  stallion  winning  the 
heat  in  2  m.  17^  s.,  and  the  hardest-fought  race  ever  seen  in  the 
wocld.  The  evening  shadows  had  now  thickened,' and  i|s  the  great 
crowd  had  shouted  itself  weak  and  hoarse,  it  passed  slowly  through 
the  gates  and  drove  in  a  subdued  manner  home.'' 

In  the  following  week,  at  Buffalo,  he  was  so  badly  used  up  from 
the  effects  of  his  bruising  race  at  Cleveland,  that  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  trot,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Maid  in  the  fastest  three 
consecutive  heats  ever  trotted;  time,  2  m.  16  s.,  2  m.  15}  s.,  and 
2  m.  15  s.  At  Rochester  the  Maid  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  Smuggler  won  in  three  straight  heats,  2  m.  15}  s.,  2  m.  18  s., 
and  2  m.  19i  s.  On  August  24,  at  Poughkeepsie,  he  was  distanced 
in  the  first  heat;  and  on  September  1,  at  Hartford,  he  trotted  against 
Gk>ldsmith  Maid,  Judge  Fullerton,  and  Bodine,  and  won  the  first  two 
heats  in  2  m.  15}  s.  and  2  m.  17  s.  In  the  second  heat  he  was  very 
far  behind  at  the  start,  and  the  judges  were  much  blamed  in  con- 
sequence. Notwithstanding  this,  he  closed  up  the  gap,  and  made 
a  dead  heat  with  the  Maid  in  2  m.  16|  s.  Goldsmith  Maid  then 
took  the  last  three  and  the  race  in  2  m.  17k  s.,  2  m.  18  s.,  and 
2  m.  19s.,  Smuggler  pushing  her  closely  in  them  all.  At  Spring- 
field he  trotted  in  the  same  company,  but  did  not  win  a  single 
heat.  Later  in  the  season  he  trotted  two  races  against  the  mam- 
moth trotter  Great  Eastern,  but  acting  badly,  he  lost  them  both. 
He  was  then  sent  to  the  stud,  where  he  bids  fiedr  to  become  a  great 
success. 
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'  Barns  then  took  up  the  crown  which  Goldsmith  Maid  had  hiid 
down,  and  right  really  he  wore  it  He  is  a  long-striding,  ungainly- 
looking  bay  gelding,  sixteen  hands  high,  with  a  blaze  face  and 
white  ankles.  The  old  adage,  <<  blood  will  tell,''  docs  not  hold 
good  in  his  case,  for  the  pedigree  of  his  sire  is  entirely  unknown, 
although  his  owner,  Mr.  R.  6.  Conklin,  and  Mr.  Qeorge  Wilkes, 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  have  used 
every  endeavor  to  trace  it  All  that  is  known  is  that  Conklin's 
Abdallah,  for  so  the  sire  of  Barns  is  called,  before  his  purchase 
by  Mr.  Conklln,  performed  the  ignoble  duty  of  drawing  a  fish-cart 
for  a  fish-dealer  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York.  Gonklin's  Abdallah 
is  the  sire  of  seme  twenty  other  horses  besides  Barus,  but  the  best 
of  them  are  only  fair  roadsters.  The  dam  of  Barus  was  by  Tele* 
graph,  her  dam  being  a  Black  Hawk  mare,  and  it  is  probable  that 
she  is  the  source  of  his  wonderful  speed. 

Barus  first  appeared  on  the  turf  at  the  Suffolk  County  Fair,  at 
Bivcrhead,  in  the  fall  of  1871,  where  he  won  the  four-year  old 
stakes  in  three  6trai<<rht  heats,  the  best  of  which  was  in  2  m.  42}  & 
In  1874  he  trotted  six  races,  winning  four  of  them,  and  obtaining  a 
record  of  2  m.  28}  s.  The  next  year  he  was  kept  busily  at  work. 
He  commenced  the  season  at  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  June  9,  where 
Mollie  Morris  beat  him,  Gen.  Grant  and  Molsey  being  also  in  the  race. 
On  the  17th  Lady  Mac  beat  him  at  South  Bend,  Indiana.  On  July 
7,  at  Detroit,  Grafton  defeated  him  in  straight  heats.  Two  weeks 
later,  at  Sandusky,  the  entr^  for  the  Grand  Circuit  having  closed, 
he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  front,  and  scored  his  first  win,  beating 
a  field  of  three  in  slow  time.  He  then  entered  the  Grand  Circuit  in 
the  2  m.  27  s.  class  at  Cleveland,  July  30,  winning  a  red-hot  race 
^rom  the  little  Mollie  Morris  (who  won  the  first  two  heats),  Carrie 
(who  took  the  third),  and  four  others,  in  2  m.  23}  s.,  2  m.  25}  s., 
2  m.  24}  s.,  2  m.  24}  s.,  2  m.  23}  s.,  2  m.  2G}  s.;  but  at  Buffalo, 
the  following  week,  Mollie  Morris  reversed  the  verdict,  beating  him 
in  three  strnight  heats.  At  Bochester,  Utica,  and  Hartford  he  won 
easily,  reducing  his  record  to  2  m.  20f  s.  After  this  he  trotted  six 
races,  but  seemed  to  be  somewhat  off,  winning  but  two  of  them, 
being  beaten  by  Lody  Maud  twice,  and  by  Kansas  Chief  and  Sensa- 
tion each  once.  In  1876  he  had  his  own  way  in  the  2  m.  20  a. 
class  of  the  Septilateral  Circuit,  excepting  at  Cleveland,  where  May 
Queen  beat  him,  winning  the  six  remaining  races  in  the  easiest 
manner,  without  reducing  his  record,  though  it  was  evident  he 
oould  trot  low  down  in  the  '^  teens"  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so,  and 
at  Fleetwood  Park,  N.  Y.,  October  26,  he  won  a  fast  race,  trotting 
the  fifth  heat  in  2  m.  20  8.,  and  closed  the  season  with  this  record 
against  him.  Late  in  the  fiiil  he  was  taken  to  California,  and  his 
fiurst  races  in  1877  were  against  the  peerless  Goldsmith  Maid,  who 
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wafl  also  wintering  there,  and  although  she  beat  him  five  times  out  of 
six,  he  lapped  her  out  in  2  m.  14 (  s.  at  Chico,  and  beat  her  at  San 
Francisco,  May  26,  when  she  was  out  of  condition,  lowering  his  record 
to  2  m.  19i  s.  He  also  won  races  from  Sam  Purdy  and  Bodine. 
After  the  race  with  Goldsmith  Maid  he  came  East,  and  won  every 
race  he  started  in.  At  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica,  Hart- 
ford, Long  Branch,  New  York,  Cleveland  again,  Columbus,  and 
Cincinnati,  it  was  the  same  story.  He  always  won,  and  irom  such 
horses  as  Hopeful,  Oreat  Eastern,  Lucille  Oolddust,  Cozette,  and 
Albemarle.  His  record  was  now  2  m.  16  s.,  and  it  was  conceded 
that  there  was  not  a  horse  on  the  turf  that  could  make  him  extend 
himself;  and  so,  in  1878,  he  was  confined  to  special  speed  purses 
gcnemlly,  to  beat  Goldsmith  Maid's  famous  record  of  2  m.  14  s. 
At  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  he  trotted  a  mile  in  2  m.  14}  s.,  without 
a  break  or  skip.  At  Cincinnati,  July  4,  he  made  the  fiuttest  per- 
formance over  a  half-mile  track,  2  m.  17  s.  At  Cleveland  he  trotted 
in  2  m.  14}  s.,  2  m.  15  s.,  and  2  m.  14  s.,  and  at  Buffalo,  August 
3, 1878,  he  eclipsed  all  previous  records  and  trotted  a  mile  in  2  m. 
13}  s.  This  great  event  is  admirably  described  by  an  eye  witness, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 

**  The  last  event  on  the  card  was  the  fight  of  Barns  against  old 
Father  Time.  The  track  was  fast,  although  a  trifle  hard.  Bets 
were  freely  made  that  2  m.  14  s.  would  be  beaten.  The  first  trial 
was  not  encouraging.  Barus  went  to  the  quarter  in  35}  s.,  to  the 
half  in  1  m.  9}  s.,  to  the  third  quarter  in  1  m.  43  s.,  and  came 
home  in  2  m.  17  s.  In  the  second  trial  he  went  to  the  quarter  in 
33}  s.,  and  made  a  very  bad  break.  Splan  pulled  up  and  jogged 
around  in  2  m.  50  s.  As  he  approached  the  wire  he  nodded  for 
the  word,  and  Mr.  Hamlin  shouted  'Go.^  The  horse  lefl  his  feet 
on  the  turn,  and  Splan  again  pulled  up.  It  began  to  look  badly  for 
those  who  had  backed  the  horse  against  time.  Barus  was  halted 
and  sponged,  and  then  the  discovery  was  made  that  he  was  hitched 
too  short.  The  buckles  were  changed  and  he  was  ready  for  a  new 
trial.  During  the  pause  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  judges' 
stand  and  clamored  for  a  decision.  They  insisted  that  those  who 
had  bweked  time  in  the  second  heat  had  won.  The  judges  declined 
to  express  any  opinion  in  the  matter,  but  quietly  wrote  2  m.  5.0  s. 
under  2.m.  17  s.  on  the  blackboard,  and  turned  it  outward.  Splan 
then  came  to  the  wire  the  fourth  time  for  the  word.  Barus  went 
off  levtfl,  and  when  he  passed  the  quarter  in  33}  s.,  and  moved 
steadily  forward,  the  hope  took  root  that  he  would  eclipse  all  former 
efforts.  He  w:is  at  the  half-mile  pole  in  1  m.  5}  s.,  a  winning  pace, 
but  the  question  was,  could  he  keep  up  the  stride.  The  critical 
few  shook  their  heads  as  if  to  say  the  half  is  too  fast  for  the  horse 
to  finish  welL     Smoothly,  evenly,  without  the  least  jar  or  friction, 
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the  tall  aod  gallant  bay  strode  to  the  three-<]|uaTter  pole,  which  he 
reachcKi  in  1  m.  38|  s.  '  By  Joye  I  he  will  beat  the  Maid's  time/ 
was  the  exclamation  which  came  from  all  sides.  There  was  a 
strange  fascination  in  watching  the  horse  and  listening  to  the  tick 
of  the  watch.  Time  is  a  relentless  old  fellow,  and  tolerates  no  mis- 
takes. £yery  one  knew  that  Rarus  could  not  afford  to  trip  or 
slacken  his  pace.  In  order  to  beat  the  long  registering  hand  of  the 
watch  to  the  fourteenth  second  mark  after  two  circuits  of  the  dial, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  preserve  a  stroke  and  to  show  a  courage 
which  no  horse  before  bim  had  ever  shown.  Grandly,  stoutly,  he 
came  forward,  Splan  sitting  well  poised  in  the  sulky,  and  watching 
the  movement  of  his  ears  with  his  keen  black  eyes.  After  passing 
the  distance  stand,  the  whip  was  gently  laid  on  the  back  of  the 
horse,  and  as  he  neared  the  wire  six  thousand  people  rose  to  their 
feet  and  held  their  breath.  Under  the  wire  Karus  shot,  and  the 
hands  of  the  watches  stopped  short — 2  m.  13,  s.;  no,  2  m.  13i  s., 
say  the  judges,  and  cheer  afler  cheer  rolls  over  the  track.  The 
horse  and  driver  received  a  perfect  ovation  when  they  returned  to 
weigh,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Splan  could  make  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  up  into  the  judges'  stand.  When  he  reached 
the  steps,  he  cleared  them  at  three  bounds,  and,  after  hand-shaking, 
was  led  to  the  rail  and  presented  with  a  handsome  basket  of  flowers 
by  President  Bush.  No  words  were  spoken.  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  have  attempted  speech-making  in  the  presence  of  the 
crowd  which  filled  the  quarter-stretch,  and  which  made  the  ground 
shake  with  its  shouts.  The  scene  is  indescribable.  While  Splan 
was  blushing  and  bowing  his  acknowledgments  to  the  applauding 
thousands,  Rarus  was  being  unharnessed,  and  he  looked  on  with 
dazed  eye,  quivering  nostril  and  trembling  flank.  He  had  made  a 
new  mark  in  the  annals  of  the  turf,  had  wiped  out  the  record  of 
Goldsmith  Maid,  which  had  headed  the  list  for  so  many  years,  and 
modesty  well  became  him  in  the  hour  of  his  brilliant  success.  It 
was  a  proud  day  for  Buffalo  Park,  and  those  who  were  present  will 
never  forget  the  uproar  caused  by  the  beating  of  2  m.  14  s.  Had 
Splan  not  gone  to  the  half  quite  so  fast,  it  is  contended  by  a  good 
many  that  he  would  have  marked  below  2  m.  13  s.,  and  I  incline 
to  the  correctness  of  this  view." 

At  Rochester  and  Utica  he  did  not  perform  up  to  his  reputation, 
but  at  Hartford,  August  23,  in  the  famous  duel  with  Edwin 
Forrest,  he  trotted  in  2  m.  15  s.,  2  m.  13}  s.,  and  2  m.  13f  s.,  the 
fastest  three  heats  on  record.  The  fame  of  this  exploit  extended 
over  the  country,  and  henceforth  the  Rarus  days  were  the  big  days 
of  all  the  meetings  at  which  he  appeared  during  1878  and  1879, 
and  with  little  effort  he  could  earn  from  two  to  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  week  irom  the  opening  of  the  trotting  season  to  its  dose. 
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His  last  raoe  was  at  Udca,  Aogiut  28,  1879,  where  he  beat  Hop»- 
fhl  easily  in  2  m.  17i  s.,  2  m.  16^  a.,  aod  2  m.  16  s.  After  some 
negotiations,  Mr.  Robert  Bonner,  who  already  had  in  his  stable 
Dexter,  Joe  Elliott,  and  Edwin  Forrest,  purehased  him  for  $36,000, 
and  withdrew  him  from  the  torf  forever. 

Many  good  judges  consider  Edwin  Forrest  the  &8te8t  trotting 
horse  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  mighty  Rarus.  He  is  ^  rich 
bay  gelding,  16  hands  high,  was  fouled  in  Cass  county,  Missouri, 
in  1871.  Hb  sire  was  a  horse  called  Ned  Forrest,  Jr.,  and  his 
dam  a  granddaughter  of  the  thoroughbred  LeTiathan.  Taken  to 
Kentucky  when  young,  he  trotted  his  first  race  there  in  1875.  In 
1877  he  won  two  races  at  Madison,  Ind.,  beating  Proteine,  Kitty 
Bates,  and  Andy  Meshon,  while  in  a  race  which  he  lost  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  he  attained  a  record  of  2  m.  25^  s.  In  1878  he  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Gus  Olidden,  and  entered  the  Michigan  Circuit 
in  the  spring,  but  being  kept  for  the  Grand  Circuit  he  was  not 
allowed  to  win  for  fear  of  lowering  his  record.  At  Toledo,  however, 
the  entries  to  the  Grand  Circuit  being  completed,  he  was  given  his 
head  and  won  in  straight  heats,  the  fastest  of  which  was  2  m.  28  s. 

When  the  bell  rang  for  the  2  m.  24  s.  class  at  Cleveland,  July 
24,  1878,  and  Trampoline,  Darby,  Edward,  Dick  Moore,  Alley,  and 
Edwin  Forrest  answered  the  summons,  the  spectators  knew  that 
there  would  be  a  good  race,  but  few  expected  that  Edwin  Forrest, 
after  breaking  aud  losing  the  first  bent  to  Edward,  would  win  the 
last  three  heats  in  the  quick  time  of  2  m.  19i  s.,  2  m.  20}^  s.,  and 
2  m.  18i  s.,  the  last  heat  being  won  in  a  jog.  At  Buffalo  he  won 
from  the  same  field  in  2  m.  20  s.,  2  m.  20^  s.,  and  2  m.  20|  s.. 
and  at  Rochester  he  won  again  in  quick  time.  In  all  these  races 
his  superiority  over  his  opponents  was  so  evident  that  at  Utica  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  the  owners  aod  drivers  of  the  various  horses 
in  the  race,  Forrest's  driver  being  one  of  them,  to  make  him  a 
great  favorite  in  the  betting,  and  then  pull  him  so  as  to  lose  the 
race.  This  disgraceful  job  succeeded  only  too  well,  and  the  speedy 
Edward  was  the  winner;  and  though  the  National  Association 
months  afterwards  ferreted  out  and  punished  the  originators  and 
abettors  of  the  fraud,  it  will  be  years  before  the  turf  recovers  from 
the  wounds  it  then  received  at  the  hands  of  its  professing  friends. 
In  the  fourth  heat  of  that  race  he  came  from  the  rear  at  the  last 
with  a  burst  of  speed  that  amazed  all  beholders,  and  caused  Charley 
Green  to  make  a  dead  rush  for  his  owner  and  secure  the  refusal  oi' 
him  at  (16,000,  within  five  minutes. 

The  real  purchaser  was  Mr.  Robert  Bonner,  of  New  York.  Not 
wishing  to  endangrr  the  reputation  of  the  horse  until  he  should 
become  familiarized  with  his  new  driver,  Green  did  not  start  him 
until  the  last  day  of  Hartford  Meeting.    When,  after  Bams  had 
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txotted  bis  first  txial  in  the  Special  Speed  PnrBe,  in  2  m.  15  0.,  the 
starters  proclaimed  that  Mr.  Green  had  a  horse  that  he  thought 
could  go  in  about  2  m.  10  s..  and  Edwin  Forrest  was  brought  out, 
few  thought  that  the  statement  waa  more  than  an  empty  boast. 
Charley  Green  drove  him,  and  at  the  second  attempt  nodded  for 
the  word.  The  horse  struck  out  gamely,  and  was  at  the  quarter  in 
34  s. — half  a  second  better  than  Rarus  had  just  done.  Down  the 
back-stretch  he  went  like  the  wind,  and  passed  the  half  in  1  m.  6i  s. 
He  slowed  up  from  this  flying  pace  on  the  turn,  and  came  by  the 
three-quarter  pole  in  1  m.  40^  s.  (third  quarter  in  34  b,),  and  came 
down  under  the  wire  in  2  m.  14 ^  & — ba]f  a  second  better  than 
Barus  had  done.  When  this  was  announced  the  excitement  was 
intense,  for  2  m.  14}  s.  was  all  Goldsmith  Maid  could  do  at  Hart- 
ford, two  years  previous.  Barus  was  now  put  on  his  mettle,  and 
trotted  the  second  trial  in  2  m.  13i  s.  (last  quarter  in  32}  s.).  But 
Green  thought  he  could  beat  that,  and  that  Forrest  was  the  horse 
that  could  do  it  On  the  aecond  trial  he  was  sent  off,  and  he  went 
to  the  quarter  in  83}  s.,  without  a  skip.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  not  been  half  trying.  Such  trotting  was  never  seen  before.  He 
fairly  flew,  and  it  looked  as  though  2  m.  10  s.  would  be  made;  but 
the  pace  was  too  fast,  and  he  broke  badly  when  about  eight  lengths 
from  the  half-mile  pole,  losing  several  lengths,  but  Green  caught  him 
skillfully,  and  he  was  soon  under  full  headway,  reaching  the  half- 
mile  pole  in  1  m.  5i  s.  (second  quarter  in  31 }  s.).  Before  he  reached 
the  middle  of  the  third  quarter  he  again  went  in  the  air,  and  though 
he  soon  recovered,  Green  had  lost  hope  of  surpassing  his  first  effort 
and  did  not  hurry  him.  The  three-quarter  pole  was  passed  in  1  m. 
40 i  s.,  and  he  was  coming  down  the  home-stretch  at  a  fair  gait,  when 
a  friend  who  had  run  up  to  that  place  motioned  to  Green  to  go  on, 
as  there  was  still  hope.  From  that  point  Forrest  was  sent  along, 
and  came  under  the- wire,  amid  loud  dieering,  in  2  m.  16  s. 

Since  he  became  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Bonner's  stable  his  progress 
has  been  truly  wonderful.  In  the  month  of  July  of  the  present 
year  (1879)  Mr.  Bobert  Bonner  drove  him  to  wagon  on  his  three- 
quarter  m>le  track  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  a  mile  in  2  m.  15}  s., 
and  a  week  later  Mr.  A.  A.  Bonner  drove  him  a  mile  in  harness  in 
2  m.  13}  8.  On  August  9,  Mr.  John  Murphy,  the  favorite  pupil 
of  old  Hiram  Woodruff,  drove  him  a  mile  in  the  marvellous  time 
of  2  m.  Ill  s.  Although  these  trials  were  witnessed  by  several 
reliable  persons,  and  the  time  made  can  be  depended  upon  as  en- 
tirely accurate,  not  having  been  made  in  a  public  race,  neither  they 
nor  the  trial  at  Hartford  can  go  upon  the  record,  and  as  Mr.  Bonner 
never  permite  any  of  his  horses  to  trot  in  public  for  a  sum  of  money, 
but  keeps  them  solely  for  his  own  driving,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
world  will  ever  know  how  great  a  horse  Edwin  Forrest  really  is. 
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The  little  gray  gelding  Hopeful,  the  pride  of  Dan  Maoe's  heart, 
18  a  yery  fiust  horse.     He  was  foaled  in  Maine  in  1866,  and 
was  sired  by  Godfrey's  Patchen,  a  son  of  Flora  Temple's  famous 
competitor,  and  his  dam  was  a  gray  mare  by  the  Bridham  horse, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  immediate  deficendant  of  Win- 
throp  Messenger.     He  first  appeared  on  the  turf  at  Springfield, 
August  25,  1873,  but  only  finished  fourth  in  a  field  of  five.     He 
then  essayed  his  fortunes  in  four  races,  winning  two  of  them  and  a 
record  of  2  m.  25  s.    In  1874  he  trotted  seven  races,  winning  five, 
being  beaten  only  by  Bodine,  ths  fast  son  of  Volunteer,  and  lowered 
his  record  to  2  m.  21  s.     At  Fleetwood  Park,  May  22,  1875, 
Kansas  Chief  beat  him.     He  now  lay  by  until  August  5,  when  he 
appeared  at  Poughkeepsie  in  the  2  m.  18  s.  class,  defeating  Lady 
Maud,  Judge  Fullerton,  who  took  the  first  heat,  Huntress  and  two 
others,  in  2  m.  21  s.,  2  m.  22|  s.,  2  m.  28  s.,  and  2  m.  28  s.    At 
Hampden  Park,  three  weeks  later,  he  beat  Lady  Maud  and  Kansas 
Chief  in  2  m.  28  s.,  2  m.  24  s.,  and  2  m.  20  s.,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  that  month,  at  Hartford,  he  beat  Lady  Muud,  Lucille  Golddust, 
and  Henry,  in  2  m.  18i  s.,  2  m.  22^  s.,  and  2  m.  23(  s.,  Lady 
Maud  taking  the  third  and  fourth  in  2  m.  19  s.  and  2  m.  20^  s., 
and  at  the  same  place,  September  3,  he  defeated  American  Girl  in 
three  straight  heats  in  2  m.  17^  s.,  2  m.  18i  s.,  and  2  m.  181^  s. 
Great  as  the  achievement  was,  Dan  Mace,  in  his  "  Experience  with 
Trotters,''  published  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  says,  "  On  that  day 
Hopeful  could  have  trotted  a  mile  in  2  m.  12  s.,  although  hb  best 
time  was  only  2  m.  17i  s.  I  never  let  loose  of  his  head,  never  asked 
him  to  go,  and  never  wanted  him  to  go ;  and  in  no  place  in  that 
mile  did  be  go  as  fast  as  he  could.  ...  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
horse  alive  that  can  out-trot  him  now;  not  a  horse  on  the  turf  that 
can  outspeed  him."     In  1876,  owing  to  a  foot  difficulty,  he  was 
unable  to  trot,  but,  June,  1877,  at  Fleetwood  Park,  he  started  in 
the  Free-for-all  Purse,  with  Judge  Fullerton,  Albemarle,  and  Ade- 
laide, and  astonished  his  owner,  driver,  and  everybody  else,  by  his 
performance,  winning  the  first  heat  in  2  m.  18}  s.,  by  three-quar- 
ters of  a  second  the  fastest  mile  ever  trotted  on  the  track,  and 
taking  the  race  handily  without  a  skip,  in  three  heats — ^time,  2  m. 
18 i  B.,  2  m.  20  s.,  and  2  m.  21  s.     At  Boston,  July  5,  he  beat 
Great  Eastern  in  2  m.  22  s.,  2  m.  20}  s.,  2  m.  18}  s.,  and  2  m. 
19}  s..  Great  Eastern  taking  the  second  heat.     He  next  appeared 
in  the  Grand  Circuit  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  13,  where  he  beat 
Judge  Fullerton  for  the  Freo-for-a^l  Purse,  then  back  to  Boston, 
where,  July  23,  he  met  the  great  Smuggler  and  defeated  him  in 
straight  heats,  the  fastest  of  which  was  2  m.  19}  s.     He  did  not 
start  at  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  or  Kochester,  but  at  Utica,  August  17, 
he  suffered  defeat  from  Lucille  Golddust,  who  had  to  trot  in  2  m. 
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17}  8.,  2  m.  18f  B.,  and  2  m.  18f  s.  to  beat  him ;  but  at  Poughkeepsie 
he  regained  bis  laurels,  defeating  Lucille  Golddust  aud  Nettie  after 
a  haid-fought  race  of  five  heats.  At  Hartford,  Long  Branch,  Fleet- 
wood Park,  and  Cleveland,  Rarus  beat  him,  and  he  went  into  win-  ! 
t-er  quarters  quite  under  a  cloud.  In  1878  he  went  through  the  y 
Michigan  Circuit  with  success,  was  beaten  by  Great  Eastern  at 
Toledo  in  slow  time,  and  entered  the  Grand  Circuit  at  Cleveland, 
July  25,  where  he  beat  Proteine,  Great  Eastern,  Nettie,  and  Cozette 
in  the  wonderful  time  of  2  m.  17i  s.,  2  m.  15f  s.  and  2  m.  15}  s., 
and  at  Buffalo,  Bochester,  TJtica,  and  Hartford,  he  was  alike 
triumphant,  and  at  Minneapolis,  September  6,  he  attained  the 
height  of  his  glory  by  trotting  a  mile  in  2  m.  14}  s.  At  Kansas 
City,  September  20,  he  beat  Great  Eastern  in  straight  heats,  and 
in  the  following  week  at  Quincy,  111.,  he  beat  him  and  Scott's 
Thomas.  At  St.  Louis,  October  3,  he  trotted  against  time  in  2  m. 
151  8.,  2  m.  15  s.,  and  2  m.  15}  s.  At  Chicago,  October  10,  a 
handicap  was  devised,  Hopeful  to  go  in  harness  against  Barus  to 
wagon  and  Great  Eastern  under  the  saddle.  The  little  gray  geld- 
ing won  in  2  m.  17}  s.,  2  m.  17  s.,  and  2  m.  16  s.,  and  two  days 
after  at  the  same  meeting  trotted  against  time,  to  wagon,  in  2  m. 
16}  s.,  2  m.  17  s.,  and  2  m.  17  s.,  which  is  the  best  wagon  time  on 
record.  He  wound  up  this  memorable  year  at  Albany,  N.  T., 
winning  the  special  purse,  best  time  2  m.  20i  s.  He  wintered  at 
Point  Breeze  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  came  out  in  fine  fettle  for 
the  season  of  1879.  At  Suffolk  Park,  May  16,  he  trotted  against 
time  in  2  m.  18  s.,  wonderful  time  for  so  early  in  the  season. 
Over  the  Ambler  hulf-mile  track,  May  22,  he  trotted  in  2  m.  19} 
8.,  2  m.  19  s.,  and  2  m.  22^  s.,  the  three  fastest  heats  ever  trotted 
over  a  half-mile  track  in  Pennsylvania.  At  Belmont  the  following 
week  he  trotted  against  time  in  2  m.  21  s.,  2  m  17}  s.,  and  2  m. 
17 i  8.,  and  then,  tuking  Horace  Greeley's  fiimous  advice  to  "  go 
West,''  he  started  for  Chicago,  stopping  at  Butler  and  Bradford, 
in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  he  trotted  in  2  m. 
18}  8.  and  2  m.  19}  s.  respectively,  winning  good  purses  at  both 
places.  At  Chicago  his  good  fortune  left  him,  and  in  his  endeavor 
to  beat  Goldsmith  Maid's  famous  record,  2  m.  18}  s.  was  the  best 
he  could  accomplish.  From  this  time  until  late  in  the  fall  he  was 
out  of  condition  and  unable  to  do  anything  worthy  of  his  fame. 
Barus  beat  him  easily  at  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Utica  in  straight 
heats.  But  the  gray  was  recovering  some  of  his  old  form,  and 
an  immense  crowd  assembled  at  Hartford  to  see  the  meeting  between 
the  two  flyers;  but  Barus  was  sold  to  Mr.  Bonner  just  before  the 
race  and  did  not  make  his  app>earance,  and  in  order  that  the  spec- 
tators might  not  be  disappointed,  a  race  was  improvised  with  the 
wonderful  blind  pacer  Sleepy  Tom,  who  had  paced  a  mile  at  Chicago, 
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July  25,  1879,  in  2  m.  12}^  b.  ;  bat  the  paoer  was  of  no  accoant 
that  day,  and  Hopeful  won  easily.  At  MinDeapolis,  September  5, 
he  beat  the  gray  pacer  Luoy,  and  ut  Qninoy,  111.,  he  beat  her  agsun, 
the  time  at  the  latter  place  being  2  m.  16^  s.,  2  m.  17}  s.,  2  m.  17  s., 
and  2  m.  18^  a.  At  Cedar  Rapids  he  trotted  against  time,  but 
eould  do  no  better  than  2  m.  23}^  8.,  and  with  this  fiiilure  he  closed 
his  labors  for  the  season.  Always  a  difficult  horse  to  keep  in  con- 
dition, he  has  done  but  little  since  worthy  of  his  past  reputation, 
and  to  see  him  now  one  is  reminded  of  Johnson's  lines, 

"  SupcrfluouB  lags  tho  v«teran  on  the  ataga." 

.  '^  Le  roi  est  mort !  vive  le  roi  I"  The  news  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  mighty  Rarus  from  the  turf  had  hardly  grown  cold,  before  a 
mightier  than  he  dashed  from  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had  re* 
mained  for  four  years,  and  almost  at  a  single  bound  gained  the  proud 
position  which  Karus  had  vacated.  St.  Jolien,  whose  mile  in  2  m. 
12 1  s.  stands  at  the  head  of  the  record,  is  a  handsouio  bay  gelding, 
15f  hands  high,  with  two  white  feet  and  a  slight  star  in  his  fore- 
head. His  entree  into  trotting  society  is  interesting.  One  bright 
BunDy  day  in  1873,  Mr.  James  Gal  way,  who  owned  a  half-mile 
track  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Goshen  in  Orange  county,  N.  T., 
was  attracted  by  tho  appearance  of  a  handsome  bay  colt  who  spun 
around  the  track  at  a  rapid  gait.  The  track  when  not  wanted  for 
the  regular  races  was  generously  thrown  open  to  any  of  the  n^gh« 
boring  farmers,  or  village  horsemen  who  wished  to  try  the  mettle  of 
their  horses,  and  being  kept  in  good  condition,  was  frequented 
daily  by  many  who  imagincKl  they  were  the  happy  poBseasors  of 
future  Dextcrs  or  Edwin  Forrests.  The  driver  of  the  colt  in  ques* 
tion  was  a  stranger,  old  and  shabby,  and  the  wagon  and  harness 
were  in  keeping  with  the  driver's  appearance,  but  the  horse's  action 
was  so  good  and  his  speed  so  evident,  that  Mr.  Galway  hailed  the 
stranger  and  questioned  him  about  the  breeding  of  the  colt.  This 
could  not  but  be  satisfactory,  for  right  royal  blood  coursed  through 
his  veins.  He  was  foaled  in  1869,  his  sire  being  Volunteer,  tibe 
greatest  of  all  the  sons  of  the  dead  hero  of  Chester,  and  his  dam 
a  daughter  of  Coming's  Harry  Clay.  At  Mr.  Galway's  request 
the  farmer  drove  him  twice  round  the  track  at  such  a  rapid  gait  that 
Mr.  Galway,  who  held  the  watch  on  him,  quickly  consummated 
the  bargain,  and  paid  the  delighted  owner  the  priced  asked,  $600. 
He  took  him  home,  but  did  not  train  him  until  the  fall  of  1874, 
when  he  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Sargent,  who 
drove  him  in  all  his  races  until  he  went  to  California.  He 
made  his  debut  at  Poughkeepsie,  August  4,  1875,  in  the  2  m. 
38  s.  class.  There  were  twelve  starters.  Great  Eastern,  the 
Gk>liath  of  the  turf,  won  the  first  heat  in  2  m.  30  s.,  with  St. 
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in  2  m.  17  8.,  0  m.  0  8.,  2  m.  18}  8.,  and  2  m.  24  a.,  the  pablic 
could  hardly  realise  that  he  was  at  last  coming  back  to  his  time, 
and  that  the  new  star  was  to  shine  with  a  brighter  light  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  In  this  race  Graves  won  the  second  heat,  but 
the  time  was  declared  no  record.  The  owners  of  St.  Jalien  felt 
assured  that  he  could  do  better  than  this,  and  when  Oen.  Gr&nt 
had  returned  from  his  tour  round  the  world,  and  California  was 
lavishing  her  honors  upon  him,  they,  too,  thought  that  they  would 
show  the  ex-President  a  faster  trotting  horse  than  any  he  had  seen 
in  his  travels,  and  accordingly  an  exhibition  was  arranged  for  his 
benefit  at  Oakland  Park,  San  Francisco,  October  25,  and  St. 
Julien  entered  for  a  purse  of  $800  conditioned  upon  his  beating 
Rarus'  famous  record  of  2  m.  13 i  s.  The  result  is  told  in  the 
following  abstract  from  the  San  Francisco  Call  of  the  next  day : 

"  When  the  horses  were  called,  General  Grant  and  Senator 
Sharon  accompanied  the  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Pardee,  to  the  judges'  stand.  The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the 
attempt  of  St.  Julien,  with  a  running  mate,  to  beat  the  best  trotting 
record  for  a  purse  of  $800.  The  track  was  in  a  very  favorable 
condition  for  fast  time.  After  a  short  delay  St.  Julien  passed 
through  the  gate  and  proceeded  leisurely  down  the  track  to  take  a 
little  preparatory  exercise  previous  to  the  trial  in  two  dashes  to 
eclipse  2  m.  13^  s.,  the  record  of  Rarus,  the  king  of  the  trotting 
turf.  The  horse  looked  wonderfully  fit  and  strong,  and  moved 
with  such  ease  and  freedom  that  those  who  had  seen  him  make  a 
mile  at  Stockton,  and  do  even  faster  time  at  San  Jose,  were  con- 
fident that  he  would  lower  that  record,  but  were  too  skeptical  to 
imagine  that  the  name  of  St.  Julien  would  be  flashed  last  night  all 
through  the  land  with  2  m.  12}  s.  to  his  credit.  There  was  no 
betting  on  the  event,  but  bets  were  freely  offered  at  $50  to  $25 
that,  not  even  in  honor  of  the  presence  of  General  Grant,  would 
the  record  of  Harus  be  beaten.  At  the  second  attempt  the  bay 
gelding,  disdaining  the  aid  of  the  running  mate,  came  down  to  the 
score  at  a  grand  swinging  gait,  and  Hickok  nodding  assent,  the 
bell  sounded  and  St.  Julien  sped  along  on  his  first  trial,  and  hun- 
dreds of  watches  were  set  clicking  to  beat  time  with  his  own 
miniature  weapons.  General  Grant  stood  in  the  comer  of  the 
grand  stand  nearest  the  distance  pole,  and  followed  with  an  intense 
gaze  the  fleeting  animal  as  he  passed  around  the  lower  turn,  and 
when  he  reached  the  quarter  mile  in  33  s.,  or  at  a  2  m.  12  s.  gait, 
there  was  a  perceptible  movement  of  surprise  that  was  intensified 
as  the  noble  horse  still  increased  his  stride  and  reached  the  half  in 
1  m.  5}^  8.,  or  the  second  quarter  at  the  rate  of  2  m.  9  s.  There 
was  a  subdued  murmur,  and  the  spectators  became  seemingly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  of  witnessing  a  grand  performance  as  St.  Julien 
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sped  on  his  way  and  reaehed  the  tbree-qnarter  pole  in  1  m.  40  8., 
or  the  third  quarter  at  the  rate  of  2  m.  19  8.,  but  when  well  into 
the  home-Btretch  he  again  increased  his  stride,  and,  nrged  to  'his 
ntmosti  he  came  along  with  a  magnificent  stride,  and  passed  under 
the  wire  in  the  nnpreoedented  time  of  2  m.  12}  s.  without  the 
slightest  skip  or  break,  the  last  quarter  being  made  at  the  superb 
gait  of  2  m.  11  s.  to  the  mile.  The  declaration  of  the  record  was 
received  with  great  applause,  in  which  the  Oeneral  Joined  heartily, 
and  the  gallant  horse  and  his  skillful  driver  were  receiyed  with 
rousing  cheers  as  the  latter  returned  to  dismount  and  to  show  by 
the  scales  one  pound  oyerweight.  Oeneral  Grant  was  so  delighted 
with  the  achievement  that  he  went  round  to  St.  Julien's  stables 
between  the  heats  of  the  2  m.  29  s.  trot  to  look  the  horse  over  and 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Hickok." 

Thus  closed  the  season  of  1879  in  a  sunset  of  glory,  and  there 
seemed  little  prospect  that  the  record  just  made  would  be  surpassed 
for  years  to  come,  unless  St  Julien  himself  should  do  it  In  the 
spring  of  1880  his  owner  and  trainer,  Mr.  Hickok,  brought  the 
champion  east,  and  at  Detroit  and  Ionia  he  gave  exhibition  trots 
peparatory  to  entering  the  Grand  Circuit.  At  Chicago,  July  22, 
he  easily  defeated  Darby  and  Hopeful  in  straight  heats  ii^  2  m. 
17}  s.,  2  m.  18i  s.,  2  m.  16}  s.,  aud  at  Cleveland,  the  following  week, 
he  beat  the  same  horses  and  Trinket  and  Great  Eastern  in  2  m. 
15}  s.,  2  m.  18}  8.,  and  2  m.  17}  s.  At  Buffalo  Trinket  dropped 
out,  but  the  story  was  still  the  same,  St  Julien  winning  as  he 
liked  in  2  m.  16}  s.,  2  m.  16}  s.,  2  m.  15}  s.  But  now  the 
shadow  of  a  greater  competitor  than  any  he  had  yet  met  came 
across  his  path,  and  at  Rochester,  August  12,  he  and  Maud  S. 
fought  their  famous  duel,  each  trotting  against  time  to  beat  St 
Julien's  California  record,  and  each  achieving  the  same  record  of 
2  m.  11}  8.  At  Springfield  he  gave  Darby  and  Hopeful  another 
drubbing,  and  at  Hartford,  August  27,  he  reached  the  climax  of 
his  fame,  and  lowered  his  record  to  2  m.  11}  s.  He  then  started 
for  his  home  in  the  far  west,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Minneapolis, 
where  he  vainly  endeavored  to  beat  his  record.  He  wintered  well, 
and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  again  eame  east,  high  antici- 
pations of  future  conquests  were  entertained  by  expectant  horsemen, 
but  he  caught  a  severe  cold  at  the  very  outset  and  started  but 
once  that  season.  He  is  now  in  his  prime,  and  next  year  may 
make  the  peerless  daughter  of  Harold  tremble  for  her  supremacy. 

The  Chicago  meeting  of  July,  1880,  was  an  unusually  brilliant 
one.  St  Julien,  Hopeful,  Darby,  Charley  Ford,  Hannis,  Monroe 
Chief,  Bonesetter,  Wedgewood,  Piedmont,  Will  Cody,  Parana,  Vol- 
taire, Hambletonian  Bashaw,  Joseph  us,  Daisydale,  and  Etta  Jones, 
representatives  of  all  the  prominent  trotting  families,  were  among 
the  contestanta,  and  a  general  slashing  of  the  records  ensued*     Bui 
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•mid  tke  TtBt  throng  snenbled  ai  the  oouxfle  from  dajtb  day 
'«i«reTeryfew  who  dretmed  Uiaii  a  mateh,  on  the  last  day  of  mee^ 
ng,  was  to  introduce  to  the  trotting  world  one  who  wonkl  ahoarlfy 
diapocBoos  the  mighty  6t  Jnlien  of  hia  premiership.  This  was  a 
Special  Pmrse  of  $1000,  for  which  the  five-year^ld  Trinket  and  the 
aix-year-old  Maud  6.  were  entered.  Trinket  is  a  bay  nmre  by 
Prittoeps,  son  of  Woodford  Mambrino,  and  her  dam  was  Onida,  bj 
Rysdyk's  Hambletonian  (see  TaUe  XYIIL,  pi^  564).  Aa  a 
foor-year^ld  she  had  astonighed  the  world  by  eqoalling  Fkira 
Temple's  famous  record,  and  though  die  next  year  she  sadly  dis- 
appointed her  backers,  since  then^  in  more  capable  handa,  she  has 
proYed  herself  one  of  the  greatest  mares  that  ever  stood  on  iron. 
In  the  Chicago  match,  huwever,  although  the  farorite  in  the  bet- 
ting, she  was  flighty  and  acted  badly,  while  Maud  8.,  steady,  as  an 
old  campaigner,  won  the  first  two  heats  easily  in  2  m.  19  a.,  2  m. 
21i  s.  Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  Captain  8tone 
boldly  announced  that  in  the  next  heat  distance  wonld  be  waited, 
and  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow  the  beautiful  chestnut  shot  awaj, 
and  passed  under  the  wire  in  the  wonderful  time  of  2  m.  13|  s. 

Maud  S.,  the  queen  of  the  trotting  turf,  is  a  beautiful  golden- 
ohestnut  mare,  standing  15  hands  3  inches  at  the  withers,  and  is 
1^  inches  higher  at  the  peak  of  the  rump.  Her  head  and  ears, 
like  most  of  the  Hambletonians,  are  large  and  rather  coarse,  bat 
there  hostile  criticism  must  stop.  Her  neck  is  as  fine  as  a  thorough- 
bred, her  shoulders  are  muscular ;  she  is  long  in  the  barrel,  coupled 
well  back,  strong  loins,  powerful  symmetrical  legis,  and  good  feet 
She  wears  a  fourteen  ounce  shoe  forward,  with  four  ounce  toe 
weights,  and  light  shoes  behind.  Her  action  is  the  very  poetry  of 
motion,  and  as  she  glided  by,  in  the  third  heat  of  her  great  trot  at 
Belmont  Park,  the  writer  thought  he  had  never  before  seen  any  pidoe 
of  maidunery  move  so  steadily  or  so  beautifully.  She  was  foided  on 
the  Woodbum  Stud  Farm  on  the  28th  of  May,  1875,  and  was  sired 
by  Harold,  eon  of  Rysdyk*s  Hambletonian.  Her  dam,  from  whom 
it  is  generally  thought  she  inherits  her  great  speed  and  manner  of 
going,  was  the  celebrated  Miss  Russell,  a  daughter  of  Pilot,  Jr.,  out 
of  Sally  Bussell  by  the  famous  Boston,  the  sire  of  Lexington  and 
Lecompte  (see  Table  XX.,  page  656).  She  was  owned,  until  her 
fourth  year,  by  Oapt  George  N.  Stone,  who  is  still  her  manager, 
and  being  a  Tory  great  pet,  was  named  Maud  8.  after  his  daughter. 
When  she  was  four  ysars  old,  driven  by  her  trainer  and  present 
driver,  Wm.  W.  Bair,  she  trotted  an  exhibition  mile  in  2  m.  171^  s., 
and  Capt.  Stone  sold  her  to  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Yanderbilt  for'  $21,000. 
At  first  the  millionaire  railroad  king  had  reason  to  r^ient  him  of 
his  bargain,  for,  transferred  to  Carl  8.  Burr's  stable,  she  behaved 
so  badly  and  showed  so  little  speed  that  after  some  months  she 
was  returned  to  Mr.  Bair's  stable,  and  under  his  kind  and  patient 
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treatmont  the  wild,  impetaons,  self-willed  creature  blossomed  oat 
the  perfect  trotter  she  is  to-day.  Her  first  race,  after  her  return, 
was  at  CincinDati,  Jnlj  6,  where  she  defeated  Josephus,  Lizzie 
2d,  and  Outlaw,  in  straight  heats,  best  time  2  m.  25  s. ;  her  next 
race  was  that  with  Trinket  described  above.  At  Cleveland,  July  28, 
she  defeated  Driver,  Charley  Ford,  and  Hannis,  in  straight  heats, 
and  at  Buffalo  she  met  the  same  horses,  and  after  losing  the  first 
heat  to  Charley  Ford  in  2  m.  17  s.,  won  the  next  three  in  2  m. 
15^  s.,  2  m.  16}  8.,  2  m.  16}  s.  This  was  her  last  public  race. 
Henceforth  she  was  to  be  reserved  for  trots  against  time.  At 
Rochester  she  essayed  to  beat  8t.  Julien's  reoonl,  and  the  watch 
stopped  at  2  m.  11}  6.;  at  Springfield  the  track  was  slow,  and  being 
off,  2  m.  19  8.  was  the  best  she  could  do.  At  Chicago,  Sq)t.  16, 
she  trotted  in  2  m.  11}  s.,  and  two  days  later,  at  the  same  place, 
she  surpassed  all  previous  performances,  and  closed  the  season  of 
1880  with  a  record  of  2  m.  10}  s.  After  this  she  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Cincinnati. 

Her  first  appearance  in  publio  in  1881  was  over  the  half-mile 
track  at  Columbus,  June  30,  to  beat  Rams'  2  m.  17}  s.  made  there 
three  years  ago.  This  she  did  in  2  m.  13}  s.  At  Detroit,  July  4, 
she  trotted  in  2  m.  13}  s.,  and  the  week  following,  at  Pittsburgh, 
she  reduced  her  record  to  2  m.  10}  s.  At  Chica<^o,  July  23,  she 
trotted  in  2  ni.  21 }  s.,  2  m.  11 }  s.,  2  m.  11  s.,  and  at  Belmont  Park, 
Philadelphia,  although  she  failed  to  reduce  her  record,  she  trotted 
ihe  three  best  consecutive  heats  on  record,  2  m.  12  s.,  2  m.  13}  s., 
2  m.  12}  B.,  trotting  the  first  half  of  the  second  pile  in  1  m.  3}  a. 
At  Buffalo  she  again  failed  to  reduce  her  record,  but  at  Rochester 
she  passed  under  the  wire  in  the  wonderful  time  of  2  m.  10}  s.,  the 
fastest  time  ever  trotted  by  any  horse,  mare,  or  geldin'g.  At  Udca 
she  had  to  be  content  with  her  past  laurels,  and  thenceforth  she  was 
reserved  f  tr  the  Hartford  Meeting,  where  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  she  would  place  the  high-water  mark  at  2  m.  8  s.  or 
2  m.  9  8.;  but  alas  for  human  calculations,  while  at  exercise  on 
the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  exhibition,  she  turned  her 
foot,  spraining  ber  ankle,  and  was  thrown  out  of  training  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  What  the  limit  of  her  speed  is  no  one  can 
foretell;  she  has  hitherto  so  *  improved  upon  progress''  that  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  place  a  limit  upon  her  invincible 
powers.  It  is  generally  thought  by  those  who  know  her  best  that 
if  any  horse  is  to  wipe  out  all  previous  landmarks  and  write  2  m. 
8  s.  at  the  top  of  the  record,  that  horse  is  Maud  8. 

The  following  brief  statistics  will  show  at  a  glance  the  wonder- 
ftd  improvement  in  the  speed  of  the  trotting  horse : 

In  1818  tli«  best  mile  in  hamosfl  (Doeton  Blue)^  9  m.  00  s. 

In  1824  the  bc8t  mile  under  saddle  (the  Albany  Puny),  2  m.  40  i. 

In  1834  tke  best  mile  under  saddle  (Edwin  Forrest),  2  m.  81^  i. 
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In  1839  the  beet  mile  under  saddle  (Dutehman),  2  m.  28  f. 
In  1840  the  best  mile  under  saddle  (Lady  Suffolk),  2  m.  26  i. 
In  1853  the  best  mile  in  hamefls  (Highland  Maid),  2  m.  27  fl. 
In  1859  the  best  mile,in  harness  (Flora  Temple),  2  m.  19i  a. 
In  18G7  the  best  mile  in  harness  (Dexter),  2  m.  17i  s. 
In  1874  the  bett  milo  in  harness  (Goldsmith  Maid),  2  m.  14  i. 
In  1878  tlio  best  mile  in  harness  (Rams),  2  m.  13|  s. 
In  1870  the  be.t  mile  in  harness  (St.  Jalien),  2  m.  12}  a. 
In  1880  the  best  mile  in  harness  (Maud  8.)>  2  m.  10}  •. 
In  1881  the  best  milo  in  harness  (Maud  S.)i  2  m.  10}  s. 

The  results  of  the  Grand  Circuit  of  1879  arc  still  more  con- 
elusiye.  At  each  of  the  five  meetings  embraced  in  it  there  were 
purses  given  for  nine  classes  of  horses — from  those  who  had 
never  trotted  in  public  better  than  2  m.  30  s.  to  the  Free-for-all 
und  Special  Speed  Purses.  At  Cleveland  there  were  thirty-six 
heats  (sotted  and  paced,  and  the  average  time  was  2  m.  21fi  s.; 
Bufialo  had  forty-seven  heats,  with  an  average  2  m.  213if  s. ;  Utioa, 
thirty-four,  with  an  average  2  m.  21  ^{  s. ;  Hartford,  thirty-nine, 
with  an  average  of  2  m.  21})  s. ;  Rochester,  thirty-nine,  with  an 
average  of  only  2  m.  20 13  s.  The  last  was  the  fastest  trotting 
meeting  ever  held.  In  1879  there  were  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  trotting  horses  on  the  turf,  with  a  record  of  2  m.  30  s.,  or 
better,  and  of  these  fourteen  had  faster  records  than  Flora  Temple's 
famous  one  at  Kalamazoo,  just  twenty  years  i^. 

When  it  is  considered  that  by  fur  the  greater  portion  of  the 
best  bred  colts  are  kept  for  driving  purposes  or  the  stud,  and  that 
very  few  even  of  the  most  promising  trotters  are  kept  long  on  the 
turf,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  fast  horses  America 
is  annually  producing  is  still  more  marked.  But  with  all  this  the 
demand  for  fast  driving  horses  has  been  so  great  that  the  supply  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  increase  in  prices  has  been  even 
proportionately  greater. 

When,  in  1858,  Mr.  William  McDonald,  of  Baltimore,  paid 
$8000  for  Flora  Temple,  it  was  the  highest  price  that  had  ever 
been  paid  for  a  trotting  horse,  and  was  considered  the  full  value  of 
the  fastest  trotter  in  the  world ;  but  now  there  are  scores  of  horses 
whose  owners  would  refuse  double  that  sum  fi)r  them. 

The  money  invested  in  horseflesh  for  road  purposes  only  may  be 
judged  by  the  amount  spent  by  Mr.  Robert  Bonner,  a  gentleman 
who  never  permits  any  of  his  horses  to  trot  for  money,  but  keeps 
tbem  solely  for  his  own  driving.  For  Pocahontas  Mr.  Bonner 
gave  $35,000  and  another  horse;  Rarus  cost  him  $36,000;  for 
Dexter  he  paid  $33,000;  Edward  £verett,  $20,000;  Startle, 
$20,000;  Edwin  Forrest,  $16,000;  Lady  Stout,  $15,000 ;  Grafton, 
$15,000;  Bruno,  $15,000;  the  Auburn  horse,  $13,000;  Wellesley 
Boy,  $12,000;  Joe  Elliott,  $10,000;  Maud  Macy,  $10,000;  Mam- 
brino  Bertie,  $10,000;  Dick  Jamison,  $10,000;  Maybird,  $9500; 
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Lantern  and  Light,  $9000;  Music,  98000;  three  full  siaters  to 
Dexter,  $G500 ;  Molsej,  96000 ;  Peerlesa,  95500 ;  Lady  Palmer, 
95000 ;  Prince  Imperial,  son  of  the  famous  Flora  Temple,  95000 ; 
Flatbush  Maid,  94000 ;  £ric,  94000 ;  John  Taylor,  93500 ;  Lady 
Woodruff,  93000;  Centenaial,  93000;  Lucy  Guylcr,  93000; 
Walton,  93000;  the  Canada  roan  mare,  $3000 ;  Keen  Jim,  92800; 
Major  Morton,  92500;  the  Carpenter  horse,  92200;  the  Boston 
gray  team,  92000 ;  Elsie  Yenner,  92000 ;  Ada  Duruc,  92000 ;  Ella 
Sherwood,  91600;  Hebe,  Grafton's  dam,  91500;  Carl  Burr, 
91200 ;  Malice,  91200;  Honest  Peter,  91200 ;  dam  of  the  Morse 
colt,  $1200 ;  Uncle  Sin^  $1000 ;  dam  of  Clara  O.,  91000 ;  Princess, 
91000.  The  list  of  itself  amounts  to  9377,700.  But  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  Mr.  Bonner  has  a  large  number  of  fashionably 
bred  brood  mares,  and  several  young  mares  and  geldings  of  great 
speed  that  he  purchased  at  prices  ran<!ing  below  91000. 

That  the  trotting  turf  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
great  brecdiD<;  interests  of  the  country  cannot  be  denied.  It  has 
already  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  exportation  of  American  horses  to  Europe  in- 
creases as  rapidly  in  the  next  few  years  as  it  has  done  during  the 
year  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  the  raising  of  horses  will  be 
among  the  most  important  cf  American  industries.  But  there  is 
almost  always  a  dark  side  to  every  picture. 

Up  to  1870  there  had  been  no  co-operation  between  the  man- 
agement of  the  different  trotting  courses  of  the  United  States.  A 
course  might  rule  a  driver  or  owner  off  its  track  for  a  palp::bb 
fraud,  but  the  punishment  virtually  amounted  to  nothing,  as  he 
could  immediately  go  to  another  course  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
honcstcst  man  there.  Is  it  any  \fonder  that  under  this  want  of 
system  fraud  oftentimes  ruled  with  a  high  hand,  and  when  exposed 
laughed  at  those  who  had  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  turf? 

It  became  evident  that  some  plan  must  be  devised  to  check  the 
growing  flood  of  corruption  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  trotting 
turf,  and  a  call  was  issued  to  the  different  trotting  associations  of 
the  United  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  in 
New  York  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  trotting  turf.  The 
convention  met  in  February,  1870,  and  formally  organized  the 
*^  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Interests  of  the 
American  Trotting  Turf."  Amasa  Sprague,  the  great  Rhode  Island 
manufacturer,  was  elected  president  of  the  association,  rules  for  the 
management  of  all  the  tracks  belonging  to  the  association  were 
adopted,  aod  a  board  of  appeals  constituted,  to  whom  all  disputes 
and  doubtful  questions  were  to  be  referred.  This  organization  still 
exists,  and  its  influence  for  good  has  been  immense.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  tracks  in  the  country  belong  to  it  and  act  together  in 
perfect  harmony.     And  now  if  any  one  is  ruled  off  a  track  the 
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fmBishineDt  k  no  longer  a  light  cne,  for  expulsion  from  one  track 
meam  expulsion  from  all 

The  future  of  the  trotting  turf  is  full  of  bright  omens ;  rowd jism 
and  drunkenness  are  being  banished  from  our  leading  courses,  and 
the  races  of  the  Grand  Circuit  are  witnessed  by  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, few  of  whom  have  a  dollar  in  the  pool-box,  while  beauty 
find  fashion  fill  the  benches  so  long  empty,  and  the  sport  is 
relished  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  gambler's  gains.  The 
clouds  of  prejudice  and  suspicion,  which  so  long  overhung  it,  are 
drifting  rapidly  away,  and  many  of  our  leading  scholars  and  thinkers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  turf  is  not  as  bad  as  it  has  been 
depicted.  In  a  recent  address  President  Clark,  of  Amherst  College, 
makes  the  following  sensible  remarks :  *'  With  suitable  preparation 
and  management,  not  only  does  a  healthy  horse  suffer  no  distress 
from  trottiug  a  moderate  distance  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  but  enjoys 
it  as  highly  as  his  driver.  The  match  trotter  is  peculiarly  giAed 
with  powers  of  locomotion,  and  his  wonderful  mechanism  can  only 
be  appreciated  when  in  full  operation.  To  most  persons  a  closely- 
contested  trot  is  a  beautiful  and  attractive  spectacle,  and  experience 
proves  that  nothing  affords  a  more  delightful  or  harmless  amuse- 
ment for  the  people,  provided  the  surroundings  and  associations 
are  of  the  proper  kind.  The  usual  accompaniments  of  the  race- 
course-—quarrelling,  profanity,  intoxication,  gambling,  and  public 
betting — may  and  should  always  be  everywhere  forbidden  and  pre- 
vented. The  morals  of  the  community  are  of  more  consequence 
than  the  breeds  of  horses.  There  is  no  more  occasion  for  immor- 
ality in  connection  with  a  trotting  match,  than  in  connection  with 
an  exhibition  of  skill  and  swiflness  in  skating/' 

But  will  these  bright  omens  be  fulfilled  P  Who  can  tell  ?  One 
thing  is  certain  :  the  fate  of  the  turf  rests  not  with  its  enemies,  but 
its  friends.  The  outrageous  Edwin  Forrest  case  at  Utica,  in  1878, 
infiicted  a  far  deadlier  wound  than  bigoted  opposition  or  rancorous 
diatribe  could  possibly  have  done,  and  if  the  races  are  to  be  decided 
in  the  pool-box  and  not  upon  the  track,  if  horses  are  to  be  pulled  in 
order  to  save  records,  if  drivers  are  allowed  to  form  corrupt  com- 
binations, and  the  interests  of  the  owners  arc  treated  as  naught,  the 
turf  will  bin k  to  a  lower  condition  than  it  was  before  the  N  ational 
AEsociation  was  formed.  But  if  the  reform  movement  which  was 
then  inaugurated  is  carried  on  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  begun } 
if  fraud,  when  exposed,  is  rigorously  punished,  no  matter  who  may 
be  the  sufferer  j  if  the  owners  and  breeders  come  to  tlie  front  and 
the  gamblers  are  sent  to  the  rear,  then  shall  the  trotting  turf  become 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  and  when  hereafter  the  foreigner  visiting 
these  shores  shall  ask  to  see  the  productions  of  American  genius 
and  enterprise,  he  shall  behold  none  more  truly  characteristic,  none 
more  worthy  of  his  admiration,  than  the  Trotting  Ilorae  of  America. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TROTTING  HORSE. 


The  trotting  gait  has  been  brought  to  snch  a  d^ree  of  excel* 
lence  in  this  country,  and  the  breeding,  training,  and  driving  of 
trotting  horses  claims  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  both  in  town 
and  country,  that  a  book  on  horses  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  treat  more  fully  of  these  subjects  than  any  foreign  work  could 
be  expected  to  do. 

This  Essay  is  therefore  intended  to  give  some  account  of  the 
history  of  American  trotting  and  of  trotters  of  distinction,  U^ther 
with  a  few  suggestions  on  the  breeding  and  training  of  this  class  of 
horses. 

Though  trotting  has  been  greatly  cultivated  here,  and  enters 
more  largely  into  the  business  and  pleasure  of  Americans  than  of 
any  other  people,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  attention 
has  been  given  to  it  in  any  other  country,  or  that  the  matching  of 
trotters  in  races  had  its  origin  here.  The  trot  is  a  natural  gait  to 
the  horse,  as  it  is  to  many  other  quadrupeds,  and  wherever  horses 
are  driven  in  harness  their  trotting  is  likely  to  be  improved.  A 
horseback  rider  finds  the  gallop  and  the  canter  easier  to  him,  and 
horses  are  chiefly  trained  to  those  gaits  in  countries  where  light 
vehicles  and  good  roads  are  unknown;  as  in  Asia,  Africa,  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  and  all  of  America  except  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Trotting,  as  a  sport,  began  in  England  as  early  as  1791,  in  which 
year  we  find  an  account  of  a  brown  mare,  eighteen  years  old,  that 
trotted  on  the  Essex  road  16  miles  in  58  minutes.  On  the  13th  of 
October,  1799,  a  trotting  match  was  decided  on  Sunbury  Common, 
England,  between  Mr.  Dixon's  brown  gelding  and  Mr.  Bishop's 
gray  gelding,  each  carrying  168  pounds,  which  was  won  in  27  m. 
10  s.  The  distance  is  not  stated,  but  the  time  shows  that  it  was  a 
trial  of  endurance  as  well  as  speed.  Nearly  all  of  the  English 
trotting  matches  of  that  early  period  were  of  great  distance.  A 
Mr.  Stevens  drove  a  pair  of  his  own  horses  tandem,  in  1796,  from 
Windsor  to  Hampton  Court,  16  miles,  in  less  than  an  hour;  and 
the  celebrated  English  trotter,  Archer,  carried  210  lbs.  16  miles 
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in  55  minutes.  At  about  this  period  a  Tarietj  of  roadsters  called 
Norfolk  trotters  came  into  notice  in  England,  and  still  maintain  a 
good  reputation  there,  though  none  of  them  have  ever  attained  a 
speed  that  would  be  considered  very  fast  here.  In  Russia  a  breed 
of  trotters  was  established  by  the  energy  and  skiil,  as  a  breeder,  of 
Count  Alexis  Orloff,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  They 
are  called  Orlofis,  and  are  inferior  in  speed  to  American  trotters. 

Trotting  as  a  public  amusement  began  somewhat  later  in  this 
country.  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times,  of  December  20,  1856, 
states :  ^*  The  first  time  ever  a  horse  trotted  in  public  for  a  stske 
was  in  1818,  and  that  was  a  match  against  tinxe  for  $1000.  The 
match  was  proposed  at  a  jockey-club  dinner,  where  trotting  had 
come  under  discussioo,  and  the  bet  was  that  no  horse  could  be 
produced  that  could  trot  a  mile  in  3  minutes.  It  was  accepted  by 
Maj.  Wm.  Jones,  of  Long  Island,  and  Col.  Bond,  of  Maryland,  but 
the  odds  on  time  were  immense.  The  horse  named  at  the  post  was 
Boston  Blue,  who  won  cleverly,  and  gained  great  renown.  He 
subsequently  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Cooper,  the  tragedian,  who 
drove  him  on  several  occasions  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, thereby  eu.ibling  him  to  perform  his  engagements  in  either 
city  on  alternate  nights."  This  performance  was  more  than  twenty 
years  later  than  the  first  public  trotting  in  England,  where  the 
sport  was  then  receiving  some  encouragement ;  and  Boston  Blue 
was  taken  to  that  country,  where  he  trotted  8  miles  in  28  m.  55  s., 
winning  a  hundred  sovereigns.  He  also  tmtted  several  shorter 
races,  making  about  3  m.  time.  He  was  a  rat-tailed,  iron-gray 
gelding,  16  hands  high,  and  nothing  is  known  of  his  pedigree. 

Trotting  received  very  little  attention  here  until  after  1820, 
when  the  descendants  of  Messenger  attracted  notice  by  their  speed, 
spirit,  and  endurance-— chiefiy  about  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

In  1825  the  New  York  Trotting  Club  was  organized,  and  estab- 
lished a  trotting  course  on  Long  Island. 

In  1828  the  Hunting  Park  Association  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia— "  for  the  encouragement  of  the  breed  of  fine  horses,  espe- 
cially that  most  valuable  one  known  as  the  trotter."  Its  course, 
known  as  the  Hunting  Park,  was  located  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  city. 

Before  the  era  marked  by  the  organization  of  these  two  associa- 
tions, three  minutes  was  about  the  shortest  time  in  which  any  horse 
here  or  in  England  had  trotted  a  mile.  In  imitation  of  the  four- 
mile  running  heats  then  and  now  common,  the  first  trials  of  trot- 
ting speed  were  usually  for  three  miles  or  more  ]  and  effort  was  not 
then  directed  to  the  development  of  the  greatest  degree  of  speed 
Ibr  a  single  mile.  For  several  years,  two  and  three-mile  heats  were 
trotted  at  about  the  nite  of  2  m.  40  s.  to  the  mile,  and  that  was 
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the  speed  of  the  best  horses  then.  The  avenge  speed  of  trotters 
DOW,  1879,  in  races,  as  estimated  by  the  records  in  Wallace's 
Monthly,  is  about  2  m.  35  s.,  though  we  now  have  many  that  can 
trot  in  less  than  2  m.  30  s.,  a  few  that  can  do  it  in  2  m.  20  s.,  and 
still  fewer  that  can  trot  under  2  m.  16  s.  Among  the  early  celeb- 
rities were  Screwdriver,  Betsy  Baker,  Topgallant,  Whalebone, 
Shakspeare,  Paul  Pry,  Trouble,  and  Sir  Peter ;  all  grand-colts  of 
Messenger,  except  the  first  named,  and.  he  was  a  great-grand-colt. 
As  many  of  the  most  distinguished  trotters  of  the  present  day  claim 
the  same  lineage,  and  as  the  influence  of  this  great  progenitor  on 
the  trotting  stock  of  the  country  was  immensely  greater  than  that 
of  all  others  together,  a  history  of  Messenger  and  his  descendants 
would  be  a  pretty  full  history  of  the  eminent  trotting  horses  of  the 
world. 

Messenger  was  an  English  Thorough-bred,  foaled  in  1780,  and 
imported,  as  were  many  other  English  Thorough^breds,  on  account 
of  his  value  as  a  running  horse,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
Thorough-brcds  in  this  country.  He  had  run  successfully  in  sev- 
eral races,  and  at  five  years  old  won  the  King's  Plate.  It  was 
three  years  alter  this  performance,  1788,  that  he  was  imported  into 
Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Bengcr.  He  was  kept  for  stud  service  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  for  several  years,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  He  died  January  28, 
1808.  .  ^ 

Messenger  was  a  gray,  15  hands  3  inches  high,  and  stoutly  built. 
His  form  was  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  popular  notions 
of  perfection,  being  upright  in  the  shoulders  and  low  on  the 
withers,  with  a  short,  straight  neck  and  a  lai^e,  bony  head.  His 
loins  and  hind  quarters  were  powerfully  muscular,  his  windpipe 
and  nostrils  of  unusual  size,  his  hocks  and  knees  very  large,  and 
below  them  limbs  of  medium  size,  but  flat  and  dean ;  and  whether 
at  rest  or  in  motion,  his  position  and  carriage  always  perfect  and 
striking.  It  is  said  that  during  the  voyage  to  this  country  the 
three  other  horses  that  accompanied  him  became  so  reduced  in 
flesh  and  strength  that  when  the  vessel  landed  at  Philadelphia  they 
had  to  be  helped  and  supported  down  the  gang-plank ;  but  when 
it  came  Messenger's  turn  to  land,  he,  with  a  loud  neigh,  charged 
down  the  gQng-pIank,  with  a  colored  groom  on  each  side  holding 
him  back,  and  dushcd  off  up  the  street  at  a  stiff  trot,  carrying  the 
grooms  along  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  stop  him. 

Though  his  name  has  been  made  illustrious  chiefly  by  the  per-' 
formances  of  his  trotting  descendants,  he  was  also  the  sire  of  some 
of  the  best  running  horses  of  his  day.  The  most  famous  on  the 
turf  of  his  immediate  thorough-bred  descendants  were  Potomac, 
Fair  Kachel,  Miller's  Damsel  (dam  of  Amedoan  Eclipse),  Bri^ 
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Phoebus,  HambletoDiaii,  Sir  Solomon,  and  Sir  Harry.  The  cele- 
brated four-mile  racer,  Ariel,  had  Messenger  in  her  pedigree  four 
times  in  fire  generations. 

In  his  day  trotting  was  not  much  in  fashion,  as  we  have  shown, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  the  trotting  speed  of  this  great  fountain- 
'head  of  trotters,  nor  were  any  of  his  sons  or  daughters  ever  trained 
to  that  gait.  It  was  the  second  generation  of  his  descendants,  the 
grand-colts  of  Messenger,  and  mostly  those  produced  by  a  cross 
with  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  that  attracted  attention  by 
their  trotting  speed.  This  fact  is  easily  explained.  The  Thorough- 
breds of  his  get  were  trained  to  running,  and  were  not  used  as  road 
horses,  or  some  of  tiiem  would  probably  have  surpassed  any  of  his 
half-breed  descendants  in  trotting.  But  even  his  own  half-breed 
colts  made  no  mark  as  trotters,  though  some  of  them  became  cele- 
brated as  the  sires  of  trotters.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable ;  but 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  public  attention  had  not  then  been 
given  to  that  gait,  good  roads  and  light  vehicles  were  not  so  com- 
mon, and  the  next  generation  being  more  numerous,  the  probabili- 
ties were  greater  that  this  remarkable  quality  of  the  family  should 
not  remain  undiscovered. 

The  sons  of  Messenger  to  which  nearly  all  the  fastest  trotters  of 
the  present  day  trace  their  pedigree  were  Plato,  Engineer,  Com- 
mander, Why-Not,  Mount  Holly,  Mambrino,  and  Hambletonian. 

Mambrino,  named  ailer  the  sire  of  Messenger,  was  thorough- 
bred, a  bright  bay,  16  hands  high,  long-bodied,  and,  like  his  sire, 
upright  in  the  shoulders.  He  was  not  only  a  large  but  also  a 
coarse  horse.  He  had  a  free,  rapid,  swinging  walk,  a  slashing 
trot,  and  running  speed  of  the  first  order.  He  was  the  sire  of 
Betsy  Baker,  one  of  the  first  eminent  American  trotters,  of  Ab- 
dallah,  from  whom  are  descended  many  of  the  fiistest,  including 
the  get  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  who  was  sired  by  Abdallah,  and 
of  Mambrino  Paymaster,  from  whom  are  descended  Mambrino 
Chief  and  all  his  get,  including  Lady  Thorn,  Mambrino  Pilot,  Bay 
Chief,  &c.  This  son  of  Messenger  stands  undoubtedly  at  the  head 
of  the  family  as  a  progenitor  of  trotters. 

^ext  in  celebrity  is  Hambletonian,  also  thorough-bred.  He 
was  a  dark  bay,  15  hands  1  inch,  beautifully  moulded,  and  without 
a  single  weak  point.  He  was  the  sire  of  Topgallant,  Whalebone, 
Sir  Peter,  Trouble,  and  Shakspeare ;  all  ranked  among  the  best  of 
the  early  American  trotters. 

Abdallah  was  a  grandson  of  Messenger,  and  deserves  especial 
mention  in  this  connection  because  so  many  trotters  of  celebrity 
are  descended  through  him.  He  was  foaled  in  1826,  the  property 
of  Mr.  John  Treadwell,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.  His  sire  was  Mambrino, 
and  his  dam  Amazonia,  a  granddaughter  of  Messenger.     Thus 
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Abdallab  was  closely  inbred.  He  was  a  bay,  and  inberitcd  mucb  of 
the  plainness  of  bis  sire;  but  also  inberited  tbc  trotting  quality  of 
Messenger  in  great  degree.  He  was  trained  at  four  years  old, 
and  was  considered  tbe  fastest  young  borse  of  bis  day.  In  tbe 
spring  of  1840  be  was  sold  to  Mr.  Jobn  W.  Hunt,  of  Lexington, 
Ky. ;  but,  on  account  of  tbe  great  value  of  bis  stock,  be  was 
bougbt  back  tbe  next  year,  at  a  bigb  price,  and  died  in  1852. 
Besides  being  a  progenitor,  througb  bis  son,  Kysdyk's  Hamble- 
tonian,  of  tbat  numerous  and  bigbly-distinguisbed  family  of  trotters 
of  whicb  Dexter,  George  Wilkes,  and  Mountain  Boy  are  tbe  most 
eminent  representatives,  be  is  equally  remarkable  for  tbe  number 
of  mares  of  bis  get  from  wboni  very  fast  trotters  bave  been  bred. 
To  say  tbat  a  borse  is  "  out  of  an  Abdallab  mare,''  is  pedigree 
enougb  on  tbat  side  witb  most  borsemen. 

Of  the  other  sons  of  Messenger  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at 
length,  though  we  find  many  horses  of  tbe  present  day  descended 
from  them,  and  inheriting  the  Messenger  characteristics.  When 
the  pedigree  of  any  fast  trotter  can  be  traced  far  enough,  it  rarely 
happens  that  Messenger  is  not  found  in  it.  Many  horses  that  show 
good  trotting  speed,  and  are  considered  by  their  breeders  and 
owners  to  be  nothing  but  common  stock,  are  found  to  be  descended 
from  Messenger,  when  intelligent  investigation  reveals  their  pedi- 
grees. 

Another  imported  borse  tbat  added  something  to  tbe  trotting 
quality  of  our  stock  was  Bellfounder,  a  stallion  foaled  about  1817, 
und  brought  from  England  to  Boston  in  1823  by  Mr.  Jani.^s  Boot. 
He  was  a  bay  of  fine  form,  size,  and  action ;  and  these  character- 
istics were  transmitted  to  his  colts  ^ith  great  uniformity.  Many 
of  them  were  very  good  and  stylish  carriage  horses,  with  consider- 
able speed,  but  only  those  infused  with  Messenger  blood  were  very 
fast.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  pedigree,  though  bis  appearance 
indicated  that  he  was  nearly  thorough- bred.  It  was  said  that  be 
bad  trotted  in  England  2  miles  in  6  m.  when  three  years  old,  and 
10  miles  in  30  m.  at  four  years  old.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  be  bad  trotted  17 }  miles  in  an  hour;  but  these  statements, 
not  being  very  well  authenticated,  are  deemed  apocryphal  by 
the  best  horsemen  of  this  day.  Many  distinguished  trotters  are 
in  part  descended  from  some  of  the  many  Thorough-bred^  that 
have  been  imported  from  England  at  various  times,  and,  indeed, 
our  most  celebrated  horses  have  a  strong  infusion  of  that  blood, 
derived  from  other  sources  than  Messenger.  Conceding  the  value 
of  good  thorough-bred  crosses  in  giving  spirit  and  endurance  to 
trotting  horses,  and  admitting  that  Diomed,  Whip,  Trustee,  Glen- 
coe,  Margrave,  and  other  imported  Thorougb-breds  bave  eminent 
trotters  among  their  descendants,  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  aU 
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of  them  together  would  not  have  produced  a  family  of  trotters 
without  a  croBS  from  Messenger;  and  equally  safe  to  assert  that 
the  fame  of  Messenger  would  have  heen  no  less  if  any  one  of  the 
others  had  never  •  been  foaled.  The  imported  Arabian,  Grand 
Bashaw,  had  the  luck  to  have  his  name  perpetuated  in  a  family 
of  good  trotters  that  originated  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  but  the 
trotting  quality  all  came  from  Messenger,  who  stood  in  that  county 
two  years.  The  first  of  the  Bashaws  that  manifested  any  trotting 
quality  was  Young  Bashaw,  a  son  of  the  Ambian ;  and  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  whole  get  Tif  we  may  coin  a  word)  that  was  thus 
endowed.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Young 
Bashaw's  dam  was  a  granddaughter  of  Messenger. 

Of  American  horses  not  descended  from  Messenger  that  have 
contributed  to  establish  the  reputation  of  our  trotters,  the  number 
is  not  large  nor  the  influence  very  considerable.  Sir  Henry,  the 
famous  competitor  of  American  Eclipse,  and  Duroc,  both  thorough- 
breds, and  both  descended  from  imported  Diomed,  seem  to  have 
transmitted  somo  trotting  quality  to  their  descendants,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  that  either,  or  both,  would  have  established  a  family 
of  trotters.  Seely's  American  Star,  quite  famous  as  the  sire  of 
modern  trotters,  combines  the  blood  of  both,  being  sired  by  Ameri- 
can Star,  a  son  of  Duroc,  and  out  of  Sally  Slouch  by  Sir  Heniy ; 
but  his  grand-dam  was  by  Messenger.  American  Eclipse,  the 
progenitor  of  many  good  trotters,  had  also  the  blood  of  Duroc,  his 
sire ;  but  as  his  dam,  Miller's  Damsel,  was  by  Messenger,  the  Duroc 
part  of  the  pedigree  is  seldom  thought  of.  Americus,  who  beat 
Lady  Suffolk  on  the  Hunting  Park  Course  in  a  five-mile  match  to 
wagons  in  the  remarkable  time  of  1 3  m.  54  s  and  13  m.  58}  s.,  was 
by  Red  Jacket,  a  son  of  Duroc,  and  not  known  to  have  inherited 
his  trotting  from  any  other  source. 

Canada  has  added  something  to  our  trotting  stock.  In  Lower 
Canada,  where  the  earliest  settlers  were  French,  and  brought  with 
them  a  breed  of  horses  now  known  in  France  as  Normans,  they 
have  a  breed  of  hardy,  spirited,  compactly  built  horses,  descended 
from  the  larger  French  norse,  inheriting  much  of  his  form  and 
general  appearance,  but  greatly  diminished  in  size.  These  Cana- 
dian horses  are  often  called  Canoucks,  and  by  some  are  known  as 
French  horses,  a  desijination  likely  to  lend  to  misapprehension. 
They  are  of  all  colors,  with  thick,  long  manes,  heavy  tails,  and 
hairy  1<  gs.  Their  heads  are  generally  very  pood  in  size  and  form, 
faces  dished,  indicating  gamoy  dispositions;  necks  well  arched, 
often  heavy  in  the  crest  but  carried  well  up;  backs  short,  rumps 
steep,  particularly  in  those  that  pace ;  bodies  round  and  roomy, 
the  ribs  sometimes  projecting  from  the  backbone  nearly  horizon- 
tally, giving  a  peculiar  flat  appearance  to  the  back.     Their  legs 


are  generally  good,  but  somewbai  ioolined  to  spring  in  tbe  kneeB ; 
feet  often  narrow  and  muliab,  but  very  durable.  In  trotting  they 
are  usually  short,  quick  steppers,  with  very  high  knee  action,  and 
are  spirited,  trappy  harness  horses,  and  long-lived.  These  horses 
are  often  said  to  be  degenerated  from  their  Norman  anoestry  by 
reason  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  the  long  winters  and  scanty 
fare.  There  have  been  numerous  importations  from  France  to 
this  country  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  Norman  horses,  and  an 
impartial  comparison  shows  that  the  Canadian  has  gained  in  spirit 
and  speed  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  all  he  has  lost  in 
fiiee. 

The  best  of  the  Canadians  that  ever  came  to  the  States  was, 
probably,  Pilot,  a  black  pacing  and  trotting  horse  whose  descend- 
ants inherited  trotting  speed.  He  was  often  distinguished  as  Old 
Pacer  Pilot.  Wallace's  American  Stud  Book  says  of  him :  "  Foaled 
about  1826.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  pedigree.  He  was  called 
a  Canadian  horse,  and  both  trotted  and  paced ;  at  the  latter  gait, 
it  is  said,  ho  went  in  2  m.  26  s.  with  165  lbs.  on  his  back.  He 
was  bought  about  1832  by  Major  O.  Dubois,  from  a  Yankee  peddler 
in  New  Orleans,  for  $1000.  He  was  afterwards  sold  to  B.  Heittr 
sohn,  of  Louisville,  Ky..  and  was  kept  in  that  vicinity  until  he 
died,  about  1855.  His  stock  was  very  stout  and  ^t.''  As  noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  pedigree,  and  as  he  was  in  all  appearance  a 
genuine  Cannuck,  it  is  likely  that  he  did  not  owe  anything  to 
Messenger.  One  of  his  get,  Alexander's  Pilot,  Jr.,  out  of  Nancy 
Pope  by  Havoc,  was  the  sire  of  many  fast  trotters,  the  fiistest  o£ 
which  was  John  Morgan,  out  of  a  mare  by  Medoc,  and  he  by 
American  Eclipse.  The  dam  of  Mambrino  Pilot  was  also  by  Pilot, 
Jr.,  and,  like  John  Morgan,  was  of  Messenger  descent  on  the  dam's 
side.  Though  the  best  of  the  descendants  of  Old  Pilot  are  part 
Messenger,  there  is  none  of  that  blood  in  Pilot,  Jr.,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Old  Pilot  sired  some  very  good  horses  that  took  the 
trotting  all  from  himself. 

Another  horse  of  Canadian  origin,  though  not  a  Cannuck, 
deserves  notice  in  this  connection.  Royal  George,  called  Warrior 
before  he  came  to  the  States,  the  sire  of  the  last  stallion  Toronto 
Chief,  and  several  other  good  trotters,  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
probably  out  of  a  Cannuck  mare,  but  his  sire  was  Black  Warrior, 
and  he  by  Tippoo,  a  grandson  of  Messenger. 

Some  very  good  coits  have  been  bred  out  of  Cannucks  by  good 
trotting  stallions.  Thus  the  celebrated  sons  of  Bysdyk's  Hamble- 
tonian,  Bruno  and  the  Brother  of  Bruno,  and  their  full  sister, 
Brunette,  are  out  of  a  Canadian  mare. 

The  bay  stallion  St.  Lawrence,  the  sire  of  several  fast  trotten, 
was  a  Canadian,  and  one  of  the  best  of  his  breed.     He  died  at 
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Kalamaioo  in  1858.  There  is  one  other  horse  deserving  especial 
notice  as  a  progenitor  of  trotters,  in  whose  veins  no  blood  of  Mes- 
senger can  be  found,  though  his  pedigree  is  too  obscure  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  none  existed  there.  Black  Hawk,  often  called 
Vermont  Black  Hawk  to  distinguish  him  from  the  equally  cele- 
brated Long  Island  Black  Hawk,  and  also  called  Hill's  Black 
Hawk,  was  of  Morgan  stock  on  his  sire's  side ;  being  a  son  of 
Sherman,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Justin  Morgan,  the  founder  of 
the  Morgan  fiimily.  The  dam  of  Black  Hawk  was  raised  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  nothing  is  known  of  her  pedigree.  Black  Hawk 
was  foaled  in  1833,  at  Greenland,  N.  H.  At  four  years  old  he 
was  taken  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  was  used  as  a  carriage  horse 
for  seven  years.  He  then  became  the  property  of  David  Hill,  of 
Bridport,  Vt.,  where  he  acquired  great  fame,  begetting  more  high- 
priced  colts  than  any  other  horse  of  his  day.  He  had  remarkable 
power  in  propagating  his  own  characteristics,  and  his  stock  were 
uniformly  stylish,  spirited  harness  horses,  many  of  them  fast,  and 
some  of  them  among  the  fastest.  Another  history  of  his  pedigree 
makes  him  the  son  of  a  Canadian  named  Paddy ;  and  still  another 
declares  him  a  veritable  native  of  Canada,  though  not  a  pure 
Cannuck.  The  story,  as  it  was  given  the  writer  by  Mr.  Lucien 
B^chard,  a  Canadian  horse-dealer,  is  as  follows :  An  old  Canadian 
Frenchman,  engaged  in  smuggling  tobacco  from  the  States,  bought 
there  and  took  home  with  him  a  brown  mare  with  foal.  In  due 
time  she  had  a  bay  colt,  that  at  two  years  old  begot  Black  Hawk 
out  of  a  little  gray  mare  not  over  14  hands  high.  The  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  black  colt  was  a  widow  who  lived  by  the  Chambly 
Biver,  in  the  Montreal  district.  At  four  years  old  he  was  sold  to 
John  Harris  for  $200,  and  at  six  years  old  was  sold  again  to  Van 
Loiseu,  a  dealer,  for  $400.  Van  Loiseu  taught  him  many  tricks, 
at  learning  which  he  showed  great  aptitude,  and  sold  him  in  New 
York  to  a  Bostonian  for  $600.  From  Boston  he  got  to  Lowell,  &c. 
This  story  is  probably  all  true  of  some  horse,  but  the  identity  is  not 
established.  Black  Hawk's  colts  were  never  gray,  as  many  of 
them  would  have  been  if  his  dam  was  that  color,  but  many  of  them 
were  chestnuts,  with  white  feet  and  faces,  which  was  the  color  of 
Sherman  and  of  Sherman's  dam.  This  fact  pretty  clearly  shows 
that  neither  the  "  Paddy"  story  nor  the  Canadian  pedigree  is 
correct,  but  that  Black  Hawk  was  truly  a  Morgan.  He  was  a 
little  under  15  hands,  and  weighed  about  1000  lbs.  In  1842  he 
won  $1000  by  trotting  five  miles  over  the  Cambridge  Park  Course 
in  16  m.  In  1843  he  won  a  race  of  two-mile  heats  with  ease  in 
6  m.  43  s.  and  6  m.  48  s.,  and  several  times  trotted  single  miles 
in  2  m.  42  s.  He  was  the  sire  of  Ethan  Allen,  Black  Ralph, 
Lancet,  Belle  of  Saratoga,  Bkck  Hawk  Maid,  Flying  Cloud,  and 
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many  others  of  good  repute  for  speed.  His  colts  were  in  great 
demand,  particularly  in  the  West  and  South,  where  hundreds  were 
sold  at  Tery  high  prices.  As  many  of  his  sons  were  kept  as  stal- 
lions,  his  descendants  are  very  numerous ;  and  he  undoubtedly  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  stock  of  American  horses. 

There  is  another  class  of  trotters  that  deserve  especial  notice. 
Some  of  the  fastest  are  horses  that  were  originally  fast  pacers  and 
had  their  gait  changed  to  trotting.  The  origin  of  these  pacers  is 
yet  unknown.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wallace,  the  editor  of  Walktce^s  Monthli/, 
in  Now  York,  and  the  author  of  the  American  Trotting  Register, 
has  traced  them  back  to  a  breed  known  in  New  £ngland  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  country's  history  as  Narragansett  Pacers. 
The  pacers  are  often  roans  and  duns  to  this  day,  although  these 
are  the  least  common  colors  among  horses,  which  is  strongly 
corroborative  of  Mr.  Wallace's  theory  that  they  were  originally  a 
distinct  breed,  and  that  the  pacingvgait  is  not  a  mere  chance  occur- 
rence among  all  the  different  breeds. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  done  more  to  put  the  breeding  of  trotters  on  a 
sound  basis  than  any  other  person  whatever,  and  probably  more 
than  all  others  together.  It  is  due  to  him  to  state  that  most  of 
the  facts  of  history  and  pedigree  contained  in  this  es^ay  were 
derived  from  hi^  Trotting  Kcgister, 

These  pacers,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  not  only 
pace  very  fast,  as  compared  with  trotters,  and  trot  fast  when  con- 
verted, but  they  have  endurance  equal  to  any  others,  thorough-brcdtt 
not  excepted.  They  cross  well  with  trotters,  and  when  a  horse  of 
pacing  descent  on  one  side  inherits  the  trotting  gait  from  the 
other  side,  the  pacing  speed  often  goes  into  the  trotting  gait. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  fastest  get  of  trotting  sires 
have  been  out  of  pacing  mares  of  moderate  speed.  In  such  a  case 
the  colt  seems  to  breed  back  to  some  speedy  pacing  ancestor.  It 
is  a  little  puzzling  to  account  for  some  of  such  facts.  With  our 
present  knowledge  on  the  subje  Jt  we  cannot  well  understand  why  a 
trotting  sire  should  beget  faster  colts  out  of  a  slow  pacer  than  out 
of  a  fast  trotter,  but  such  facta  pretty  frequently  turn  up.  There 
must  have  been  great  speed  in  some  of  the  old-time  Narragansett 
pacers  before  trotting  speed  was  cultivated  anywhere. 

Many  horses  both  trot  and  pacer,  and  of  those  that  have  both 
gaits,  some  go  faster  in  one  and  some  in  the  other.  To  teach  a 
trotter  to  pace  is  somewhat  difficult,  unless  the  horse  naturally 
inclines  to  it,  but  it  may  be  done  sometimes  by  riding  with  a  severe 
curb  bit  and  spurs.  Of  course  it  requires  good  horsemanship,  as 
well  as  means  and  appliances,  to  urge  the  movement  desired,  and 
to  restrain  the  animal  from  the  steps  he  is  most  accustomed  to 
take.     When  the  saddle  was  more  in  use  than  now,  pacing  waa  a 
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fiiTorite  ^it  witb  many  riders,  but  nnleflB  the  bone  can  ocoaaoDAlff 
change  his  way  of  f^oiug  into  a  canter,  it  becomes  verj  tiieeome  oa 
a  long  joamej.  Though  the  rider  may  not  be  jolted  from  the 
saddle  so  mach  as  by  a  trotter,  the  wabbling  twists  his  baek  inii 
one  way  and  then  the  other  most  fatigaingly. 

Pacing  and  cantering  are  pleasant  gaits  for  ladies'  hackneys, 
and  are  well  enough  adapted  to  short  journeys  In  harness  the 
pacer  is  not  graceful.  There  is  a  gait,  somewhat  between  a  pace 
and  a  trot,  and  called  a  single-footed  pace,  that  does  pretty  well  in 
harness,  but  very  few  horses  have  it.  For  taking  weight  in  har^^ 
ness,  or  on  mnddy  or  rough  roads,  the  trot  is  greatly  preferable. 

To  teach  a  pacer  to  trot,  various  expedients  are  resorted  to. 
Fence-rails  are  put  down  about  as  f^r  apart  as  a  trotter  steps  in  a 
jog.  The  pacer  is  ridden  over  them,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  lift 
his  feet  over  them  in  that  <rait-,  and  adopts  the  trot.  When  a  horse 
has  become  very  tired  by  long  pacing  he  will  sometimes  ease  his 
weary  muscles  by  a  change  of  action  into  a  trot ;  and  this  he  is 
more  likely  to  do  if  the  roads  are  muddy.  From  such  a  beginning 
a  skillful  driver  may  make  the  trotting  permanent.  The  modem 
method  of  converting  pacers  to  trotting,  and  that  which  supersedes 
all  others,  is  putting  weights  on  the  toes  of  the  forefeet  when  the 
horse  is  to  be  driven. 

Pclham  was  first  a  very  fast  pacer,  and  afterward  became  a  dis' 
tinguished  trotter.  In  1849  he  was  the  first  to  win  a  heat  in  har- 
ness in  2  m.  28  s.  Cayuga  Chief  was  a  pacer  in  a  livery  stable,  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  favorite  ladies'  hackney.  One  day  he 
struck  a  trot,  and  soon  became  distinguished.  In  1844  he  trotted 
to  a  wagon  with  220  lbs.  in  2  m.  36}  s.  Tlie  black  gelding  Pilot, 
probably  a  son  of  the  old  pacer  of  the  same  name,  was  first  a  iast 
pacer.  He  surprised  his  owner  by  striking  a  trot,  and  improved 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  short  time  he  trotted  in  2  m.  28 }  s.  lip,  and 
Dart,  and  Son  tag  were  all  pacers  that  afterwards  trotted  fast  Old 
Pacer  Pilot  went  fast  in  both  gaits,  and  so  did  his  grandson,  Tom 
Wonder,  the  sire  of  the  famous  twenty-mile  trotter,  John  Stewart. 

In  1843,  Sir  Walter  Scott  paced  on  Beacon  Course  eighteen 
miles  in  less  than  an  hour  without  a  break  or  halt.  In  the  same 
year,  Oneida  Chief  paced  against  the  best  trotters  of  that  time-^ 
Lady  Suffolk,  Confidence,  and  Dutchman^ — ^and  won  more  races 
than  he  lost,  making  2  m.  28}  s.,  the  best  time  then  on  record. 
In  the  following  year,  Tippecanoe  paced  at  New  Orleans  in  2  ra. 
36  8.,  carrying  a  very  heavy  rider;  and  Unknown  paced  on 
Beacon  Course  in  2  m.  23  s.,  a  performance  that  had  never  then 
been  equalled  by  trotter  or  pacer.  Old  Pacer  Pilot  paced  in  2  m. 
26  s.  with  165  lbs.  on  his  back.  In  1850,  Roanoke  paced  under 
saddle  in  2  m.  21i  s.     He  was  a  roan  gelding,  and  nothing  is 
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known  of  his  pedigree.  In  1854,  Poeabontas  paced  three  heals 
in  a  race  at  New  Orleans  in  2  m.  20  s.,  2  m,  25  s.,  2  m.  20s.  But 
in  the  next  year  in  a  race  with  Hero,  the  pacer,  in  a  wagon  that 
weighed  with  the  driver  265  lbs.,  Pocahontas  paced  the  first  mile 
in  2  m.  17  s.  This  was  never  beaten  until  1868,  when  Billy 
Bojce  paced  at  Buffalo  faster  than  any  other  horse  had  ever  trotted 
or  paced.  In  a  race  with  Rolla  Golddust,  a  trotter,  mile  heats,  3 
in  5,  to  saddle,  Boyoo  paced  the  second  mile  in  2  m.  15i^  s.,  and 
the  third  in  2  m.  14^  s.,  pacing  the  last  half  of  the  second  mile  in 

1  m.  5i^  8.,  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  mile  in  1  m.  6  s. 
Woodpecker,  the  trotter,  and  James  K.  Polk,  the  pacer,  both 

took  their  speed  from  the  same  dam.  Hero,  the  pacer,  and  com- 
petitor ('f  Pocahontas  in  her  wonderfnl  perfbrmance,  was  begotten 
by  Harris's  Hambletonian,  the  sire  of  the  trotters  True  John,  Green 
Mountain  Maid,  John  Anderson,  and  Sontag,  a  mare  that  was  at 
first  a  natural  pacer  and  afterward  trotted  very  fast.  Saltram,  the 
sire  of  Highland  Maid,  was  a  pacer,  and  his  dam,  Kozana,  was  also 
a  pacer.  Highland  Maid  paced  naturally,  but  was  taught  to  trot, 
and  went  very  fast.  At  six  years  old  she  trotted  against  Flora 
Temple,  and  lost  the  race  by  getting  tired,  being  young,  and  going 
into  a  pace,  which  was  her  natural  and  easiest  gait.  8he  won  the 
first  heat  in  2  m.  29  s.,  the  second  in  2  m.  27  s.,  but  was  distanced 
in  the  third.  Highland  Lass,  a  daughter  of  Highland  Maid,  was  a 
fast  trotter,  and  died  in  1865.  Her  daughter,  Highland  Ash, 
by  Ashland,  is  also  a  trotter,  and  in  1868  won  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times  Stake  for  three-year  olds,  over  four  thousand  dollars,  in 

2  m.  48  s.  Flatbush  Maid,  one  of  Mr.  Hobert  Bonner's  pair  that 
trotted  to  a  road  wagon  in  2  m.  26  s.,  was  begotten  by  a  ohestnot 

facing  horse  that  also  trotted.  Pocahontas  is  nearly  thorough- 
red,  and  was  begotten  by  Cadmus,  a  son  of  American  Eclipse.  She, 
therefore,  takes  her  wonderful  pacing  speed  from  Messenger,  the  sire 
of  Miller's  Damsel,  who  was  the  dam  of  American  Eclipse.  Her 
daughter,  Pocahontas,  Jr.,  by  Ethan  Allen,  is  a  trotter  and  very 

£EISt. 

One  of  the  fastest  of  converted  pacers,  Smuggler,  is  of  the 
same  family,  being  a  son  of  Blanco  that  was  by  the  sire  of  Poca- 
hontas. His  record  is  2  m.  15i  s.  Other  converted  pacers  of 
difltinction  are  Molly  Morris,  2  m.  22  s.,  Filbert,  2  m.  28  s.,  Kan- 
sas Chief,  2  m.  21i  s.,  Snowball,  2  m.  23  s.,  Silversides,  2  m.  23  s., 
John  B.,  2  m.  27  s.,  G.  T.  Pilot,  2  m.  26  s.,  Dora,  2  m.  29  s.,  and 
Boncsetter,  2  m.  20  s. 

These  facts,  a  few  of  the  many  that  could  be  cited,  show  the 
dose  relationship  between  pacers  and  trotters.  They  derive  their 
speed  from  the  same  sources^  trotters  b^et  pacers,  and  pacecs 
beget  trotters;  many  go  fast  in  one  gait,  and,  afler  bang  taughl 
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the  other,  go  equally  fast  in  that ;  so  that  they  may  properly 
enough  he  classed  together,  and  designated  hy  the  common  title  of 
American  Trotters. 

Though  trotters  are  derived  from  so  few  sources  as  to  be  nearly 
all  related  to  all  the  others,  there  are  certain  families  that  claim 
especial  notice.  The  m(  st  popular  of  these  is  the  Hambletontan 
fkmily,  descendants  of  a  horse  of  that  name  that  was  bred  in 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  and  owned  there  by  William  M.  Kysdjk 
(pronounced  Kisedick). 

Hamblctonian  was  fbaled  in  1849,  and  died  March  27, 1 876.  He 
was  the  sire  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  foals. 
For  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life  the  fee  was  one  hundred 
dollars  cash,  in  advance,  and  four  hundred  more  when  the  mare 
was  known  to  be  with  foal.  He  served  217  mares  in  1864,  at  $100 
to  insure,  and  had  148  foals.  In  1865  he  served  193  at  $300,  and 
had  128  foals.  As  $100  was  charged  that  year,  and  every  subse> 
quent  year,  for  each  mare  in  advance,  his  fees  in  1865  amounted 
to  $44,900;  in  1866  the  fees  were  $40,500,  but  in  1867  his 
power  began  to  fail.  He  served  77  mares  that  year,  and  b^rot 
only  53  per  cent,  with  foal ;  whereas,  in  former  years,  the  percentage 
was  about  70.  In  the  following  year  he  was  entirely  withdrawn 
from  stud  service,  but  resumed  it  again  in  the  next,  and  continued 
to  serve  about  20  each  year  while  he  lived.  His  owner  received 
for  his  stud  services  over  $200,000. 

Hamblctonian  begot  Dexter  in  the  year  when  he  covered  87 
mares;  Bruno,  when  he  served  106;  Gazelle,  Nettie,  and  Aber- 
deen, when  he  served  193;  and  Startle  when  he  served  107. 
These  are  among  the  very  fastest  of  all  his  gft.  He  was  only  two 
years  old  and  served  6  mares  the  year  when  he  begot  Alexander's 
Abdallah,  the  sire  of  Goldsmith  Maid,  Bosalind,  Almont,  Bel- 
mont, and  Thorndale.  This  was  his  best  son  as  a  trotting  sire,  and 
the  next  best,  Volunteer,  was  begotten  when  he  was  four  years  old 
and  served  101  mares.  Happy  Medium  was  one  of  111  foals  that 
were  begotten  when  Hambletonian  was  13  years  old  and  covered 
158  mares. 

Wallkill  Chief  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Hambletonian  that  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  stud,  and  he  was  begotten  when  his  sire 
was  15,  and  served  217  mares  that  year  and  begot  148  foals. 

The  average  number  of  mares  covered  was  about  88  a  year  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  stud  service ;  and  the  average  number  covered 
in  the  years  when  he  begot  the  celebrities  mentioned  was  121. 

In  comparing  the  success  of  one  horse  with  others  in  the  stud  it 
should  always  be  remembered  that  no  two  have  had  just  the  same 
opportunities.  Hambletonian  had  a  splendid  chance.  He  was  in 
a  locality  where  several  of  the  best  trotting  sires  of  the  preceding 
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generation  had  been  kept,  and  had  left  plenty  of  trotting-bred 
mares.  His  wonderful  procreative  power,  and  his  long  life,  both 
tended  to  increase  the  number  of  his  fast  get  by  increasing  the 
whole  number  of  his  foals. 

Of  the  1324  of  his  foals  about  30  have  trotted  in  2  m.  30  s., 
leaving  1290,  or  more,  that  have  not  attained  that  distinction. 
The  reputation  once  made  that  sent  the  price  of  his  service  up  to 
$500  for  each  foal  brought  none  but  good  mares  to  his  embrace, 
and  almost  every  colt  was  trained  for  all  that  was  in  it. 

With  all  of  these  advantages  this  most  popular  sire  begot  more 
horses  that  were  not  worth  what  was  paid  for  the  begetting  of  them 
than  any  other  horse  that  ever  lived. 

This  statement  detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  of  a  good  mem- 
ber of  tho  family,  but  it  is  made  to  put  breeders  on  their  guard 
against  being  entrnpped  into  a  losing  speculation,  in  any  case,  by 
the  bait  of  a  popular  name. 

A  Haniblctonian  that  is  well  bred  on  the  dam's  side,  and  is  a 
good  performer  on  the  read  or  track,  is  as  good  as  a  similar  horse 
by  some  other  trotting  sire,  but  no  better  for  either  trotting  or 
breeding.  Sonic  of  the  fiistcst  sons  of  tho  old  horse  have  failed  to 
beget  trotters,  and  his  daughters  are  somewhat  distinguished  as 
failures  in  the  stud,  though  about  a  dozen  out  of  a  probable  four 
hundred  that  have  been  tried  have  produced  foals  that  have  fulfilled 
the  popular  expectation. 

That  Haniblctonian  is  a  name  of  great  significance  in  the  trotting 
world  is  justly  true.  It  is  a  great  family,  mora  distingui>hcd 
than  any  other  by  the  number  and  quality  of  its  performers.  And 
it  is  also  equally  true  that  among  both  horsemen  and  tho  public 
the  Humblct<>Dians  are  greatly  overrated  as  compared  with  other 
trotting  families.  The  same  thing  was  once  true  of  the  Black 
Hawks. 

Abdallah  and  Vermont  Black  Hawk  have  both  been  mentioned 
before.  They  were  both  the  founders  of  families  of  trotters,  and 
were  both  dihtinguished.  Abdallah  blood  is  a  strong  element  in 
several  breeds,  and  his  influence  as  a  progenitor  was  never  more 
fully  appreciated  than  now. 

The  Black  Hawks  suffered  an  eclipse  after  years  of  great  popu- 
larity, but  not  because  they  were  inferior  so  much  as  because  they 
had  been  overrated.     They  are  increasing  in  favor  again. 

The  Bashaws  originated  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.  A  very  stylish 
horse  named  Grand  Bashaw  was  brought  from  Barbary,  and  among 
the  marcs  bred  to  him  was  a  granddaughter  of  Messenger.  The 
produce  wns  a  horse  called  Toung  Bashaw,  and  in  him  tho  trotting 
element  derived  from  Messenger  seemed  combined  with  qualities 
derived  from  the  Barb  that  made  a  fortunate  conjunction. 
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Tonng  Bashaw  foegot  trotten,  and  was  really  tke  foander  of  ihe 
family,  though  the  name  oame  from  his  aire  and  the  trotting, 
through  hia  dam,  from  Messenger.  He  was  the  aire  of  Bkek 
Bashaw,  that  begot  many  trotters  of  distinction  in  their  day,  though 
bis  opportunities  in  the  stud  were  very  small.  The  descendants  of 
Black  Bashaw  show  the  characteristics  of  th^r  Barbary  ancestor 
in  style,  form,  and  disposition.  'D^ej  are  generally  very  handsome 
and  f\il!  of  spirit.  Excitable  and  resolute  beyond  most  horses, 
they  are  distinguished  as  gamey  road  horses,  and  are  also  remark* 
Me  for  soundness  of  legs  and  feet  As  track  horses  they  are  often 
too  excitable  Black  Bashaw  left  two  sons,  Black  Dutchman  and 
Lightning,  that  have  distinguished  themselves  as  sires  of  trotters, 
although  they  have  both  had  but  very  indifferent  opportunities. 

Another  son  of  Young  Bashaw  that  begot  trotters  was  Saladin. 
He  was  a  full  brother  of  Charlotte  Temple,  a  trotter  of  repute  in  her 
day.  The  Saladins  were  disposed  to  go  forward  in  the  knees,  but 
were  otherwise  sound  and  lived  long. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  another  son  of  Young  Bashaw.  He  was 
the  first  stallion  that  trotted  in  a  public  race,  and  was  the  sire  of 
Henry  Clay  and  of  Long  Island  Black  Hawk,  both  of  which  be- 
came famous  as  sires.  Henry  Clay  was  out  of  a  Canadian  mare 
named  Surry,  that  was  a  fast  trotter.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Clays,  and  died  in  1867,  30  years  old.  His  descendants  have  the 
reputation  of  being  very  purely  gaited  trotters  and  quitters  id 
races.  That  they  often  quit  when  they  seem  able  to  stay  to  the 
end  is  certainly  true,  and  it  is  probably  also  true,  as  suggested  by 
H.  T.  Helm,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  that  they  do  not  lack  ability,  but 
the  disposition  to  keep  up  their  speed  to  the  end  of  the  race.  He 
says  they  sulk  if  anything  happens  to  annoy  them. 

Geoi^  M.  Patohen  was  a  Clay — a  grandson  of  Henry  Clay — 
but  he  never  quit.  He  was  uncommonly  speedy  and  lasting  in 
races  for  a  coarse  horse.  As  a  sire,  Patohen  did  not  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  breeders.  His  get  trottod  well,  but  were  too  liable  to 
curbs,  spavins,  and  ringbones. 

American  Girl,  a  very  distinguished  trottor,  is  called  a  Clay,  her 
putative  sire  being  Ames's  Cassius  M.  Clay,  a  grandson  of  Heniy 
Clay.  Whoever  has  been  acquainted  with  the  get  of  this  horse 
must  forever  duubt  that  he  could  beget  American  Grirl  out  of  any 
mare  that  ever  was  foaled. 

Strader's  Cassius  M.  Clay,  the  sire  of  several  fiist  trotters,  and 
Neave's  ("assius  M.  Clay,  have  done  much  to  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  the  family.  Say  re's  Black  Harry  Clay,  a  son  of  Neave's  Clay^ 
is  distinguished  by  the  success  of  his  daughters  as  brood  mares. 

The  Merrills  are  a  branch  of  the  Morgans.  Young  Morrill,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  family  as  a  sire,  is  rich  in  Morgan  blood. 
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Vith  a  dash  of  Meaaenger.  The  MorganB  are  trotters  only  wbeA 
crossed  with  Messenger  or  other  trotting  hlood.  Some  of  them 
have  crossed  well  with  fast  pacers,  as  liaye  nearly  all  other  families. 
The  Morgans  were  in  Yerj  great  repute  at  one  time.  They  were 
small,  stout,  handsome,  stylish  horses,  with  particularly  fine  necks 
and  heads.  They  were  remarkable  for  soundness  and  docility,  but 
not  for  trotting  speed.  They  have  been  so  crossed  with  other 
strains  that  the  family  is  about  obliterated,  but  it  left  a  good  im- 
pression on  the  stock  of  New  England  horses. 

Another  family  of  much  reputation  are  the  American  Stars. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  foaled  in  1837.  and  died  in  1861, 
the  property  cf  Jonas  Seely,  Orange  county,  New  York.  Many  of 
them  incline  to  bad  feet  and  weak  knees,  with  slender  tails,  but 
they  are  fast  and  very  gamey.  They  have  acquired  their  greatest 
distinction  by  the  success  of  the  daughters  of  Seely 's  Sur  as  brood 
mares.  Many  of  these  mares  that  were  not  themselyes  remarkable 
for  speed  have  produced,  by  various  trotting  sires,  and  particularly 
by  Plambletonian,  some  of  our  very  fastest  horses.  Whether  the 
speedy  produce  of  these  Star  mares  will  equal  their  less  speedy 
dams  as  breeders  seems  to  be  doubtful. 

Golddust,  a  chestnut,  foaled  about  1855,  and  owned  by  L.  L. 
Dorsey,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  the  founder  of  quite  a  distinguished 
family  of  trotters.  His  sire  was  a  Morgan,  and  his  dam  is  claimed 
to  be  of  Arabian  and  Thorough-bred  blood ;  but  there  is  some 
doubt  about  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  investigated  the 
evidence.  She  was  probably  of  much  better  trotting  blood  than 
her  published  pedigree  would  indicate. 

Golddust  was  a  trotting  sire  of  superior  merit,  and  under  more 
&vorable  conditions  might  have  made  a  reputiition  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  horse  cf  his  day.  He  was  used  chiefly  for  the  mares  of 
his  owner,  who  believed  that  all  depended  on  the  sire,  and  nothing, 
or  not  much,  on  the  dam,  in  the  breeding  of  trotters.  His  stud  of 
mares  was  consequently  selected  without  much  regard  to  their 
quality  as  trotters,  and  yet  Golddust  begot  some  very  fast  trotters 
notwithstanding  his  adverse  opportunities.  As  his  sire  was  not 
distinguished  either  as  a  trotter  or  a  sire  of  trotters,  the  probabili- 
ties are  strong  that  his  dam  was  well  up  in  trotting  blood,  and  that 
Golddust  took  his  trotting  quality  from  her.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  she  was  bred  as  represented — by  imported  Arabian  Zilcaadi, 
out  of  a  mare  by  imported  Thorough-bred  Barefoot.  This  breeding 
would  correspond  very  closdy  with  the  pedigree  of  Young  Bashaw, 
the  founder  of  the  Bashaw  family.  But  there  is  the  differenoe  of 
a  strain  of  Messenger  blood  in  the  Bashaw  horse.  The  Goldduste 
are  handsome  and  stylish. 

A  family  that  rivals  the  Hambletoniaos  in  popularity  is  com- 
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posed  of  the  desoendants  of  Mambrino  Chief,  a  hone  that  waa  bred 
in  New  York  State  and  taken  to  Kentucky  by  James  B.  Clay,  in 
1854f  where  he  died  in  1861.  His  sire  was  Mambrino  Paymastor, 
by  Mambrino,  the  best  son  of  Messenger  in  the  trotting  line,  and 
his  dam  was  a  very  superior  mare  of  unknown  blood.  His  fast  de- 
scendants are  very  numerous  and  very  famous.  The  Mambrino 
Chiefs  are  generally  large  and  often  coarse  in  appearance,  but 
rangey  in  style,  with  long  neck  and  good  carriage.  They  perpetuate 
the  trotting  quality  in  their  get,  and  ate  becoming  numerous  not- 
withstanding the  poor  chance  the  head  of  the  family  had  in  the 
stud.  Mambrino  Chief's  stud  career  was  veir  obscure  while  he 
remained  in  New  York,  and  it  seems  that  he  begot  very  few  colts 
there,  and  probably  out  of  indifferent  mares.  He  stood  for  service 
in  Kentucky  but  six  or  seven  years,  and  as  the  rebellion  began  the 
year  he  died,  many  of  his  get  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  into 
the  army  and  been  destroyed  or  lost  sight  of.  Wo  have  no  record 
of  the  number  of  his  foals,  as  in  the  case  of  Hambletonian,  and  can, 
therefore,  make  no  comparison  of  the  respective  merits  of  these  two 
famous  horses  as  sires  upon  that  bass;  but  a  general  comparison  of 
results,  with  a  fair  allowance  for  difference  of  conditions,  makes  a 
very  strong  case  in  favor  of  Mambrino  Chief. 

Both  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  horse  produce  fast  trotters, 
and  the  mares  are  in  particularly  great  demand  as  brood  mares. 
Some  of  the  best  trotters  and  several  successful  sires  are  out  of 
Mambrino  Chief  mares.  The  old  horse  transmitted  his  superior 
quality  down  through  the  generations,  his  descendants  crossing 
successfully  with  all  other  families. 

Mambrino  Chief  was  the  sire  of  the  famous  Lady  Thorn,  that 
beat  Goldsmith  Maid  in  every  heat  they  trotted  together,  and  that 
is  said  to  have  trotted  a  mile,  in  private,  in  2  m.  10  s.  a  short  time 
before  she  was  ruinously  injured  by  a  fall. 

Another  family,  whose  reputation  is  on  the  increase,  is  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  Gen.  Knox,  a  horse  foaled  in  1855,  in  Ver- 
mont. At  three  years  old  he  was  taken  to  Maine,  where  the  most 
of  the  family  are,  and  at  seventeen  years  old  he  was  bought  by  H. 
N.  Smith,  of  New  York,  for  $20,000,  who  has  kept  him  in  the 
stud  at  Fashion  Stud  Farm,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  until  now, 
when  he  is  twenty-four  years  old.  Gen.  Knox  was  by  Vermont 
Hero,  a  son  of  Sherman  Black  Hawk ;  his  dam  by  Searcher,  a  son 
of  Barney  Henry. 

As  a  sire  of  trotters  he  ranks  with  Hambletonian  and  Mambrino 
Chief.  His  get  trot  fast,  and  there  are  a  great  many  fast  ones  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number.  Gen.  Knox  has  oflen  been 
claimed  to  be  a  Morgan,  which  is  a  curious  error,  as  he  has  but 
one  line  of  descent  from  Justin  Morgan,  the  founder  of  that  &mily, 
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and  inherits  but  one-tbirfcy-seoond  part  of  Morgan  blood.  His  trot- 
ting quality  is  inherited  almost  entirely  from  Messenger,  as  is  that 
of  nearly  ail  other  trotting  horses  in  this  country. 

Gen.  Knox  stood  most  of  his  life  in  Maine,  where  there  are 
several  otber  good  trotting  families  with  which  he  was  bred,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  bred  to  him  any  maros  distin- 
guished for  speed  until  he  entered  the  stud  at  Fashion  Stud  Farm. 
Considering  these  circumstances  it  is  remarkable  that  ho  should 
have  so  very  many  fast  descendants.  His  sons  are  very  successful 
as  sires,  but  his  daughters  have  not  produced  any  trotters  that  have 
appeared  in  public. 

One  more  family  of  great  distinction  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
Ethan  Allen  was  a  small  bay  horse,  foaled  in  New  York  State  in 
1849.  He  was  very  handsome,  trotted  among  the  fastest,  and 
begot  trotters.  Ho  retained  his  vigor  to  a  great  age,  and  died  on 
the  Stud  Farm  of  Sprague  and  Akers,  Leavenworth,  Kansas,,  in 
1876.  His  sire  was  the  renowned  Vermont  Black  Hawk,  and  his 
dam  was  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Freeman's  Messenger.  His 
most  distinguished  son,  as  a  stock  horse,  is  Daniel  Lambert,  out  of 
an  Abdallah  mare.  Several  of  his  other  sons  have  begotten  fast 
trotters. 

The  fame  of  this  family  is  chiefly  perpetuated  by  the  male  mem- 
bers of  it.  The  daughters  of  the  old  horse  have  not  so  nearly 
failed  to  produce  trotters  as  the  Hamblctonians  and  the  Rnoxes, 
but  they  are  not  in  any  great  demand  as  brood  mares.  The  sons 
of  the  old  horse,  or  some  of  them,  may  beget  marcs  that  will  rival 
the  Abdallah,  the  American  Star,  the  Hurry  Clay,  and  the  Mam- 
brino  Chief  Mares  as  producers.  This  peculiar  hereditary  trait — 
of  the  successful  progenitors  of  a  family  being  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  sexual  line — is  not  permanent,  but  may  change  in  a 
single  generation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Abdallah,  and 
the  daughters  of  Abdallah's  son — ^Hambletonian. 

There  are  many  good  trotting  foal  getters  in  the  country  that 
have  not  been  mentioned  here.  They  are  members  of  the  families 
described,  and  often  combine  the  blood  of  two  or  more  trotting 
families ;  or  they  are  collaterally  related  and  derive  their  quality 
from  the  same  original  sources.  Most  of  them  are  too  modern  to 
have  established  families  yet,  and  it  is  not  within  the  scope  or 
limits  of  this  essay  to  instruct  the  reader  in  facts  so  much  as  in 
principles. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  trotters  are  chance  horses, 
and  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  breeding  for  them.  So  prevalent 
was  this  opinion  a  few  years  ago,  that  then  trotters  wore  chance 
horses;  no  well-directed  effort  was  made  to  produce  the  desired 
result,  by  applying  the  same  principles  of  breeding  that  had 
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been  bo  long  acknowledged  in  the  breeding  of  thoroagh-breds 
for  mnniDg  races.  But  when  trotting  became  more  popular  n 
a  public  amusement,  when  the  value  of  good  trotting  horses 
for  road  driving  became  more  fully  appreciated,  and  when  the 
increased  demand  ran  the  prices  of  even  good  roadsters  into  the 
thousands,  enlightened  breeders  began  to  apply  to  the  breeding 
of  trotters  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  that  had  been  discovered 
in  the  breeding  of  other  animals,  and  with  the  usual  result 

Now  there  are  numerous  large  breeding  establishments  in  Kcn- 
tacky,  New  York,  Iowa,  New 'Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  perhaps  some  other  states,  in  which  especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  breeding  trotters.  Beside  these  breeding  studs, 
where  much  care  aud  judgment  are  nsed  in  the  matter,  there  are 
thousands  of  farmers  and  others  who,  in  breeding  horses,  always 
have  in  their  minds  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  capital  prise  in 
the  shape  of  a  fast  trotter,  but  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
that  desirable  result 

These  farmers  and  others  who  only  rear  one  or  two  colts  a  year, 
each,  are  in  the  aggregate  the  great  horse  breeders  of  the  country; 
and  it  is  to  them  chiefly  that  the  facts  and  arguments  of  this 
essay  are  addrcrsed. 

A  veiy  slight  examination  of  the  pedigrees  of  distinguished 
trotters  will  show  their  relationship  to  each  other  in  so  many  cases, 
that  no  one  can  doubt  the  derivation  of  their  trotting  speed  from 
a  common  ancestry.  A  few  tabulated  pedigrees  are  given  at  the  end 
of  this  essay,  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  them,  and  to  more  fully 
impress  on  the  minds  of  breeders  the  importance  of  breeding  th^ 
mares  to  stallions  of  good  families,  if  they  would  reasonably  expect 
success.  A  horse  may  trot  fiist  enough  to  make  a  public  rcputatioii, 
and  never  beget  fast  colts,  because  he  does  not  himself  inherit  the 
quality  Btron;:1y  frcm  his  ancestors;  for  it  may  be  that  the  quality 
comes  down  to  him  throu<:h  a  single  line  of  descent,  and  perhaps 
chat  has  been  broken  by  one  or  more  generations  that  showed  no 
speed.  In  such  a  case,  the  horse  would  be  said  to  have  *'  bred 
back ''  to  a  speedy  ancestor,  and  though  he  might  beget  fast  colts 
with  fast  marcs,  the  probabilities  of  their  being  fast  from  common 
mares  would  be  very  small.  John  Henry,  a  chestnut  stallion,  bred 
in  Salem  county,  New  Jersey,  trotted  well,  and  begot  many  colts ; 
but  the  best  of  them  all,  Bob  Johnson,  was  nothing  remarkable. 
John  Henry  had  not  the  trotting  quality  by  a  long  and  continuous 
line  of  hereditary  descent,  and  hence  the  disappointment  of  breed- 
ers, who  depended  on  his  speed  alone  to  give  the  trotting  to  his 
eolts.     Similar  cases  are  quite  common. 

If  a  marc  that  cannot  trot  better  than  four  minutes  was  bj  a 
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bome  of  good  speed  and  good  pedigree,  such  as  Mambrino  Chief 
or  American  Star,  the  probabilities  of  her  breeding  a  fast  colt  by 
some  other  good  horse,  as  by  Hambletonian,  would  be  much  greater 
than  if  she  had  no  trotting  ancestor  in  her  pedigree.  Such  a  mare, 
though  not  fust  herself,  might  produce  a  fast  colt  from  a  common 
horse .:  or  if  she  did  not  herself  produce  anything  smart,  some  of 
her  descendants  in  the  next  generation  might  show  speed.  This 
is  called  breeding  back,  or  atavism,  and  all  breeders  are  ^miliar 
with  it. 

In  choosing  a  stallion  to  breed  from  for  speed,  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  is  his  pedigree.  Many  breeders  will  diflPer  from  that 
opinion,  but  it  is  not  hastily  expressed.  The  longer  the  lines  of 
trotting  descent  in  his  ped^ee,  and  the  more  numerous  they  are, 
the  greater  will  he  the  probability  that  his  oolts  will  inherit  the 
desired  quality. 

Next  to  pcdi^ee  should  be  considered  the  speed,  bottom,  health, 
size,  style,  color,  &c.  If  the  pedigree  is  good  and  the  horse  sound, 
he  will  beget  fast  colts,  though  he  may  not  himself  be  fast;  but 
if  he  has  the  speed,  too,  so  much  the  better.  Many  diseases  are 
l^ereditary,  and  the  stallion  should  be  sound ;  it  is  poor  policy  to 
breed  from  a  horse  with  contracted  feet,  spavin,  ringbone,  sprung 
knees,  or  weak  eyes. 

In  breeding  for  speed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  size  is 
important  if  the  colt  turns  out  fast,  and  still  more  if  he  does  not. 
If  he  is  large  enough  for  taking  a  carriage  with  two  persons  over 
common  roads  at  a  lively  gait,  the  breeding  was  not  a  failure, 
though  ho  may  not  be  very  fast  The  style  and  color  are  matters 
of  taste,  ahout  which  each  breeder  will  make  his  own  choice.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  a  good  horse  is  always  the  right  color, 
bat  he  might  sometimes  be  equally  good  and  a  better  color.  If 
the  mare  has  any  particular  defect,  a  horse  should  be  chosen  tha^ 
will  correct  it  in  the  progeny. 

Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  concerning  the  relative 
influence  of  the  sire  and  dam  on  tho  ofbpring.  By  some  it  has 
been  asserted  that  if  either  parent  is  more  vigorous  than  the  othc  r 
by  reason  of  youth,  health,  or  better  care,  the  offspring  will  most 
resemble  that  parent.  This  theory  is  not  sustained  by  facts.  In 
crossing  the  horse  and  the  ass  some  facts  of  interest  are  elicited. 
The  mule  takes  size  from  its  dam,  the  mare,  but  ttikes  its  outward 
form  and  its  voice  from  the  sire,  the  ass.  The  ears  are  long,  the 
tail  and  mane  are  scantily  furnished  with  hair,  and  the  feet  are 
narrow.  But  if  the  female  ass  is  bred  to  a  horse,  the  produce, 
called  a  hinny,  is  quite  unlike  the  mule.  It  inherits  its  organiza* 
tion  by  the  same  law,  and  has  the  small  size  of  its  dam,  the  female 
ass,  with  ears,  feet,  mane,  tail,  and  voice  like  its  sire,  the  horse. 
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Now  these  statements,  thongh  correct  in  a  general  sense,  need 
some  qualification.  The  ears  of  the  mole  are  not  so  long  as  its 
sire's  in  proportion  to  the  body,  the  feet  are  not  so  narrow,  the  tail 
and  mane  are  not  so  scantily  supplied  with  hair.  In  all  the  points 
of  greatest  resemblance  to  the  ass,  there  is  still  some  resemblance 
to  the  other  parent,  the  mare.  In  other  words,  the  mule  does  not 
tnke  any  part  of  its  conformation  from  either  parent  alone ;  but 
every  part  is  like  both  parents  in  some  degree.  The  same  remarks 
npply  to  the  hinny.  Its  mane,  tail,  ears,  and  feet  are  more  like  a 
horse's  than  a  mule's  are,  but  not  exactly  like  a  horse's.  In  eyery 
part  of  its  body  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  ass,  its  dam.  The 
point  established  is  this  : — ^That  the  mule  and  the  hinny  both  take 
their  outward  form  and  appearance  from  their  respective  sires  more 
than  from  their  dams ;  but  neither  of  them  is  exactly  like  either 
parent  in  any  respect. 

These  fkcts  are  constant  when  the  two  species  are  bred  together, 
and  the  produce  is  a  hybrid ;  and  we  might  infer  that  some  cer- 
tainty WHS  attainable  in  the  same  direction  when  animals  of  the 
same  species  are  bred  together,  as  in  breeding  horses.  That  is,  we 
might  expect  the  colt  to  always  inherit  its  ears,  mane,  tail,  and 
feet  more  from  the  horse  than  from  the  mare«  The  rule  may  apply 
to  some  extent,  but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on  with  anything  like  the 
certainty  that  is  observed  in  breeding  the  horse  and  ass  together. 
Rat-tailed  stallions  beget  rat-tailed  colts,  and  hoof-bound  mares 
have  colts  inheriting  the  same  tendency  to  disease  of  the  feet. 

Every  part  of  every  offspring  partakes  of  the  quality  of  both 
parents  in  some  degree ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
we  can  neither  control  nor  foresee  the  amount  of  any  particular 
quality  that  the  offspring  will  inherit  from  either  parent. 

In  a  family  of  children,  one  may  be  tall  like  the  father,  and  have 
black  hair  like  the  mother;  another  may  be  short  like  the  mother, 
with  light  hair  like  thj  father ;  and  a  third  may  have  stature  and 
complexion  that  partake  more  evenly  of  the  qualities  of  both 
parents.  If  three  more  children  are  to  be  born  to  the  same 
parents,  no  physiologist  can  predict  their  stature  nor  the  color  of 
their  hair.  If  parents  are  much  alike  in  all  respects,  the  children 
will  be  much  alike ;  but  the  children  of  the  same  family  will  be 
much  diversified  in  appearance  and  character  if  their  parents  are 
much  different  from  each  other  in  these  respects.  If  parents  are 
alike  in  any  particular,  though  different  in  all  other  respects,  their 
children  will  all  inherit  that  quality  strongly  which  comes  from 
both  parents,  and  will  transmit  it  to  the  next  generation  with 
greater  certainty  than  if  they  had  inherited  it  from  only  one  parent. 
Of  course  these  rules  may  all  have  exceptions ;  atavism,  or  breeding 
back,  may  modify  the  results. 
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If  one  paroDt  belongs  to  a  particular  breed,  as  a  oow  to  the 
Devonsbires,  and  is  bred  with  another  of  no  particular  breed,  the 
offspring  will  resemble  the  full-bred  parent  more  than  the  other 
of  common  stock,  because  the  form,  color,  &c.,  of  the  full-bred 
parent  have  become  fixed  by  a  long  lino  of  ancestry  in  which  all 
the  ancestors  had  the  same  qualities.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
full-bred  parent  gives  more  than  half  of  the  quality. to  the  off- 
spring, but  only  that  the  other  half  may  resemble  some  of  the 
ancestors  of  common  stock  that  were  quite  unlike  the  low-bred 
parent.  Thus,  if  a  Devonshire  cow  were  bred  to  a  common  bull 
of  a  white  color,  more  of  the  calves  would  be  red  than  white, 
because  all  the  ancestors  on  the  cow's  side  were  red,  and  a  part  of 
them  on  the  bull's  side  were  probably  of  the  same  color.  As  many 
as  bred  back  to  the  Devonshire  side  for  color  would  be  red ;  those 
that  bred  back  to  the  common  side  for  color  might  be  black,  or 
brindle,  or  any  other  color.  It  is  simply  a  case  in  which  atavism 
has  an  influence,  as  it  always  has  in  all  breeding.  There  is  no 
law  by  which  a  high-bred  parent  transmitsi  more  than  half  of  the 
organism  of  the  offspring ;  the  low-bred  parent  has  an  equal  influ- 
ence in  the  matter ;  but  there  is  more  probability  that  the  progeny 
will  resemble  the  high-bred  parent  than  the  common  one.  If  by 
atavism  it  resembles  any  ancestor  on  the  well-bred  side,  it  resem- 
bles the  parent  on  the  same  side,  for  they  are  all  much  alike;  but 
if  it  breeds  back  to  the  low-bred  side,  there  has  been  so  much 
diversity  in  the  ancestors  on  that  side  that  nothing  is  certain. 

In  breeding  for  trotters  these  principles  must  always  be  con- 
sidered. We  have  no  breed  of  trotters  that  can  be  called  tho- 
rough-bred or  full-blooded  trotters,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  speak 
of  the  thorough-bred  race-horse,  or  of  tho  thorough-bred  Durham 
or  Devonshire  catlle ;  but  we  have  families  of  trotters  in  which 
the  trotting  quality  has  been  transmitted  for  several  generations, 
and  in  several  lines  of  descent;  and,  in  breeding,  the  best  practice 
will  be  that  which  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  principles  here 
stated.  The  more  trotting  quality  in  the  family,  the  greater  the 
probability  of  its  being  transmitted  to  the  descendants. 

In  choosing  a  mare  to  breed  from,  the  same  rules  are  applicable 
as  in  choosing  a  stallion.  If  a  breeder  chance  to  have  a  mare  of 
good  speed  and  good  pedigree,  he  may  expect  more  from  her  than 
from  a  common  mare  if  both  are  put  to  the  same  horse.  It  is 
somewhat  the  fashion  to  select  thorough -bred  mares  to  breed  to 
trotting  stallions,  that  the  spirit  and  endurance  of  the  thorough- 
bred may  be  combined  in  the  colts  with  tho  trotting  action ;  and 
trotting  mares  are  put  to  thorough-bred  stallions  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  The  practice  is  good,  and  will  improve  the  breed 
of  trotters  in  the  long  run ;  but  for  immediate  results,  more  trotting 
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speed  may  be  expected  when  trotting  inares  are  bred  to  trotting 
stallions.  It  should  not  be  disregarded  that  we  already  have 
trotting  families  quite  equal  to  thorongh-breds  in  spirit  and  bot- 
tom ;  and  though  these  may  have  been  inherited  from  a  thorough- 
bred ancestry,  that  is  not  a  reason  why  we  should  breed  again  to 
thorough-brcds  and  risk  the  loss  of  the  trotting  quality. 

The  effect  on  offspring  of  breeding  blood  relations  together, 
called  breeding  in-and-in,  is  a  matter  that  has  received  much  atten- 
tion  from  breeders  and  physiologists;  and  these  two  classes  of 
observers  have,  arrived  at  somewhat  different  conclusions  about  it. 
the  physiologists  condemning  the  practice  among  human  beings, 
the  breeders  approving  of  it  among  domestic  stock.  As  the  same 
laws  gcvern  all  nature,  this  difference  of  opinion  must  grow  out  of 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  might  be  reconciled  by  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject. 

When  blood- relations  intermarry,  the  children  are  often  imper- 
fect, being  idiotic,  or  blind,  or  scrofulous;  or  if  they  escape  these 
and  a  host  of  other  ills  that  in-bred  flesh  is  heir  to,  they  are  sel- 
dom so  healthy  and  strong  in  mind  and  body  as  their  parents  were. 

This  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  though,  happily, 
the  evil  consequences  of  such  intermarriages  arc  not  always  notice- 
able in  such  unpleasant  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  many  good 
horses  have  been  the  result  of  close  in-and-in  breeding.  The  evils 
of  close  breeding  of  blood  relations  in  the  human  family  are 
chiefly  mental,  idiocy  and  eccentricity  of  character  being  the 
most  frequent  results.  In  the  lower  animals  the  mental  traits  are 
so  inconspicuous  as  compared  to  the  physical,  that  departures  from 
the  healthy  mental  standard  would  not  be  much  noticed  if  the 
physical  development  were  good.  This  is  probably  a  reason  why 
we  see  less  evil  attend  the  practice  among  horses. 

In  the  wild  state  a  stullion  keeps  a  herd  of  mares  together  by 
his  superior  strength  and  courage,  and  drives  ^way  all  rivals.  He 
may  hold  this  position  for  several  years,  and  must  have  foals  by 
his  own  daughters  and  grand-daughters.  This  would  therefore 
seem  to  not  be  a  great  violation  of  natural  law  in  the  case  of 
horses.  In  domestication  we  find  it  safer  to  breed  mares  to  their 
sires  or  grand-sires  than  to  their  sons  or  grand-sons.  When  mares 
have  been  bred  to  their  male  descendants  deformity  has  been  the 
result  in  several  instances  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer.  In 
one  case  a  mare  was  bred  to  her  great-grand-son,  and  the  resulting 
filly  had  a  crooked  mouth.  But  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Gold- 
smith Maid  was  out  of  a  mare  that  was  bred  to  a  son  of  her  half- 
brother.  In  other  words,  the  Maid's  sire  was  a  half  nephew  of 
her  dam.     Mambrino  Gift  (2  m.  20  s.)  was  bred  in  the  same  way. 

Mares  have  been  bred  to  their  sires  and  grand-sires  without  any 
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apparent  iDJuriouB  consequenoes  to  the  o&pring.  Black  Flying  Cloud 
was  by  Vermont  Black  Hawk  and  oat  of  a  duu*;ht2r  of  Vermont 
Black  Hawk.  He  was  a  horse  of  fine  llize, — much  larger  than  his 
sire, — of  chgant  form  and  style,  and  begot  horsas  of  great  excellence. 

We  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  in-breodm<^  quite  satis- 
&ctorily,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  no  plan  of  in -breeding  will  pro- 
duce a  good  horse  out  of  indifferent  parents.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  by  it  is  to  perpetuate  the  good  qualities  already  established 
in  the  family.  Scrubis  in-bred  will  produce  scrubs,  and  probably 
very  scrubby  scrubs. 

In  chickens,  if  in-breeding  is  continued  for  several  years,  the 
first  noticeable  result  is  their  increased  productiveness  of  eggs.  The 
stock  becomes  smaller  and  more  delicate  with  each  successive  in- 
breeding; and  all  weakly  animals  are  more  prolific  than  stronger 
ones,  hence  the  increased  number  of  eggs.  When  the  conditions 
of  life  depress  and  retard  the  development  of  plants  or  animals, 
they  become  more  prolific  bscause  their  o£&pring  will  come  into 
being  under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  the  continuance  of  their 
existence,  and  Nature  equalizes  the  chances  by  producing  more  of 
them.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  law  that  fat  animals  and  idle 
animals  are  not  sure  to  breed;  that  families  living  luxuriously  for 
a  few  generations  have  verj  few  children,  while  those  that* -live 
from  hand  to  mouth  "  are  proverbially  fruitful — "A  fool  for  luck, 
and  a  poor  man  for  children.''  The  chickens  are  more  prolific  for 
a  few  generations,  but  continue  the  in-breeding,  and  they  become 
so  very  weakly  and  small  that  the  experiment  will  end  in  a  good 
out-cross.  If  it  were  continued  longer  in  the  same  direction,  the 
result  would  probably  be  the  extinction  of  the  stock. 

Taking  Messenger  as  a  single  source  of  the  trotting  quality,  and 
supposing  there  was  not  another  horse  in  the  country  above  medi- 
ocrity  in  that  respect,  we  might  expect  some  of  his  fillies  to  inherit 
his  trotting  in  great  degree.  To  perpetuate  that  particular  quality 
in  her  offspring,  it  would  be  better  to  breed  her  to  her  sire  than  to 
any  horse  of  another  stock,  though  her  ofispring  might  lose  some- 
thing in  stamina  by  the  in-breeding.  It  might  be  still  better  to 
breed  her  to  any  son  of  Messenger  that  also,  equally  with  herself, 
inherited  the  trotting  quality.  In  either  case  her  colts  would  take 
the  trotting  from  two  directions,  and  would  consequently  transmit  it 
with  more  certainty  to  their  descendants  than  if  they  inher- 
ited it  from  only  one  side.  The  trotting  quality  was  a  peculiarity 
of  Messenger,  and  by  in-breeding  it  was  perpetuated;  so  would 
any  other  peculiarity  have  been — any  imperfection.  If  Messenger 
had  been  lop-eired,  that  quality  could  have  been  perpetuated  in  the 
flame  way;  but  as  breeders  would  not  choose  his  lop-eared  colta 
to  breed  from,  and  would  choose  his  perfect  colts,  the  desirable 
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qualities  of  tbe  stock  could  be,  aud  would  be,  perpetuated,  and  the 
aefects  would  become  extiDgnished  from  bis  family. 

Tbe  purpose  of  in-breeding  tbe  Messenger  family  was  not,  at 
first,  to  produce  trotters ;  but  tbe  result  followed  without  regard 
to  tbe  intention.  Whatever  loss  of  stamina  accompanied  tbe 
practice  was  remedied  by  out-crossing,  and  tbe  trotting  was  still 
preserred  by  careful  selection. 

Taking  this  view  of  tbe  subject,  we  see  bow  the  perpetuation 
of  any  particular  quality  may  bo  effected  by  in-breeding,  and  bow, 
also,  the  evils  of  the  pnctice  may  be  to  a  great  extent  avoided. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Messenger  was  remarkably  free 
from  defects,  and  had  so  much  strength  of  constitution  that  his 
descendants  from  good  mnrcs  might  be  in-brcd  and  still  give  good 
consult utious  to  their  ofispring.  It  was  because  of  this  excellence 
that  the  in-breediog  was  practiced;  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
producing in  the  progeny  any  particular  quality,  but  with  a  desire 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  the  general  characteristics  of  a  horse 
recognized  as  greatly  superior  to  all  others  in  tbe  same  vicinity. 
The  same  reasons  that  induced  to  the  practice  made  it  physiologi- 
cally safe. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  another  equally  good  trotting  family 
had  existed  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  that  instead  of  breeding 
Metssenger's  descendants  together  closely  they  had  been  crossed  with 
the  other  family.  The  result  would  have  been  equal  speed,  with 
equal  power  of  transmitting  it  to  offspring,  and  better  constitutions. 

In  breeding  two  trotting  families  together,  if  one  has  any  defect 
the  other  may  correct  it,  as  it  is  improbable  that  both  will  have 
tbe  same  defect;  but  by  in-breeding  any  defect  of  the  family  will 
be  pretty  surely  perpetuated,  as  the  colt  will  inherit  it  from  both 
sides.  Now  that  we  have  trotters  enough  to  allow  of  a  free  selection 
without  breeding  near  relations  together,  there  are  no  reasons  why 
the  practice  should  be  continued,  and  many  why  it  i^hould  not  be. 

The  opinion  is  quite  prevalent  among  breeders,  that  every  horse 
a  mare  is  bred  to  modifies,  not  only  his  own  get,  but  all  the  colts 
she  may  afterword  have  by  any  other  horses.  Without  denying 
tbe  facts  set  forth  in  the  body  of  this  book  by  Stonehengc,  of  a 
mare  that  had  colts  by  a  horse,  and  that  they  resembUd  the 
quagga  she  was  first  bred  to,  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  no  such 
effects  are  commonly  noticed  when  mares  are  bred  to  different 
stallions.  I  have  looked  for  such  results  in  various  species  of  ani- 
mals— the  human  included — and  could  never  detect  the  slightest 
resemblance  in  tbe  ofispring  of  one  sire  to  any  other  sire  the  dam 
had  previously  borne  offspring  to.  Practically,  the  theory  is  of  no 
value  whatever.  Another  notion,  about  equally  common,  is,  that 
a  mare  that  has  bred  a  mule  will  not  breed  to  a  horse.     It  is 
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equally  unfounded.  Mares  are  often  bred  to  horsen  after  having 
been  bred  to  an  ass,  and  nobody  ever  sees  a  foal  by  a  horse  from 
such  a  mare  look  like  a  mule.  I  have  known  several  instances  of 
white  women  having  mulatto  children,  and  afterwards  having 
children  by  white  men ;  and  in  no  instance  was  the  influence  of 
the.  negro  perceptible  on  the  child  of  the  Caucasian  father.  If 
any  man  has  a  good  mare  that  has  produced  a  colt  from  a  scrub 
stallion,  he  need  not  hesitate,  on  that  account,  to  breed  her  to  a 
good  horse,  if  he  has  an  opportunity. 

Breeders  often  desire  that  a  colt  shall  be  a  male,  or  a  female ; 
but  that  is  always  lefb  to  chance  for  the  best  of  reasons.  It  is 
probably  possible,  however,  to  discover  the  laws  governing  the 
productioD  of  sex,  and  also  possible  to  so  control  their  action  as  to 
attain  the  desired  result.  Some  chance  experiments  in  breeding 
dogs,  so  long  ago  as  1845,  induced  me  to  a  more  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject.  I  discovered,  that  if  a  slut  were  kept  until 
near  the  last  of  her  heat,  before  a  dog  was  admitted  to  her,  the 
pups  would  be  chiefly  males  y  but  if  she  were  at  large,  with  all 
the  dogs  of  the  neighborhood,  from  the  beginning  of  the  heat, 
they  would  be  mostly  females.  Further  experiments,  and  on 
other  species  of  animals,  were  prevented  by  removal  to  a  city ;  but 
having  called  public  attention  to  the  matter,  in  lectures  on  physi- 
ology in  several  states,  others  have  pursued  the  investigation  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  Dog-breeders  make  practical  application 
of  the  discovery  in  hundreds  of  instances,  and  a  few  dairy-men 
have  found  it  applicable  to  cows.  The  theory  is,  that  if  the  female 
is  long  in  heat  before  conception,  it  implies  a  scarcity  of  males, 
and  Nature  supplies  the  deficiency  by  producing  them.  I  also 
noticed  that  if  a  cock  had  many  hens,  the  chicks  would  be  mostly 
males.  This  I  had  but  one  opportunity  of  observing.  The  single 
observation,  however,  is  in  conformity  with  the  same  law.  Apply- 
ing the  law  to  horses,  it  would  follow  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  mares  he  served  in  one  season,  the  more  of  his 
oolts  would  be  males.  The  action  of  the  law  would  be  modified 
by  the  time  of  the  mare's  heat  when  put  to  him,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  sire,  his  grandsire,  and  so  on,  for  many  genera- 
tions, had  been  used  to  serving  many  mares  in  one  season — so  that 
the  power  to  do  so  without  forcing  the  action  of  the  law  would 
have  become  hereditary.  If  the  mare  were  served  in  the  begin- 
ning of  her  heat,  we  might  expect  a  mare  foal ;  and  if  in  the  last 
part  of  the  erotic  season  we  might,  by  the  same  rule,  expect  a 
horse  foal.  Of  course,  the  conditions  mentioned  as  afiecting  the 
itallion  might  modify  the  result.  If  a  mare  were  put  to  a  horse 
in  the  last  part  of  her  heat,  and  if  the  horse  had  quite  recently 
served  one  or  more  other  mares,  the  conditions  would  be  favorable 
on  both  sides  to  the  production  of  a  male  offispring.     If  the  case 
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vrere  reversed — if  she  were  in  the  first  part  of  her  season  of  ex- 
citement, and  he  had  not  serred  a  mare  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  conditions  would  fayor  the  begetting  of  a  female. 

Many  horsemen  attempt  to  discern  the  speed  of  a  horse  in  hie 
form,  and  in  his  way  of  going.  Various  signs  are  relied  on,  by 
those  who  know  less  than  they  think  they  do.  but  there  is  bnt  one 
sign,  and  it  is  infallible ;  it  is  that  the  horse  goes  fast  when  tried 
A  shoulder  that  slants  well  backward  to  the  withers  is  considered 
a  good  point  in  any  horse — but  Messenger  had  upright  shoulders, 
and  so  have  some  very  good  trotters  of  to-day.  A  long  back,  with 
an  open  flank  between  the  hip  and  ribs,  is  thought  to  allow  of  a 
long  stride,  and  some  good  trotters  have  that  conformation ;  but 
many  others  have  short  backs,  and  are  ribbed  close  up  to  the  hips. 
Of  these  two  forms,  the  last  is  the  best,  as  it  indicates  that  the 
animal  will  keep  in  good  condition  on  iess  food.  Flat-sided  horses 
have  trotted  fast,  but  not  because  they  were  fiat-sided.  War  Eagle 
had  that  conformation,  and  though  he  trotted  in  the  best  of  com- 
pany, he  was  not  an  all-day  horse.  I  drove  him  a  year  in  a 
country  practice  before  he  trotted  in  public,  and  did  not  consider 
the  narrow  chest  and  small  abdomen  any  advantage.  A  steep 
rump  is  a  sign  that  a  horse  paces ;  but  with  the  same  form  he  may 
be  a  trotter ;  and  in  cither  case  it  has  no  relation  to  speed.  The 
hind  legs  may  be  more  crooked  or  more  straight  than  usual,  and 
the  fore  legs  may  be  a  little  sprung  forward,  or  a  little  set  back, 
like  a  calf's;  the  pasterns  niny  be  thick  or  slender,  upright  or 
oblique ',  but  none  of  these  forms  indicate  speed,  nor  the  absence 
of  it.  Many  fast  horses  are  short  in  tho  rump — that  is,  from  the 
oroup,  or  highest  point,  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  This  is  pretty 
common  among  trotters ;  but  some  that  are  not  fast  have  the  same 
shape. 

In  the  way  of  going,  there  is  as  much  difierence  with  as  little 
significance.  Some  lift  their  fore-feet  very  high,  with  a  great 
deal  of  knee  action ;  others  go  fast,  with  a  low,  long  stride.  There 
is  a  way  of  reaching  out  with  the  fore-feet,  that  seems  utterly  in- 
compatible with  speed.  It  is  a  long,  pitching  step,  such  as  is  seen 
in  horses  trotting  slowly  and  loftily  in  a  field  when  startled.  To 
go  fast  the  fore-feet  should  be  struck  at  the  ground,  as  if  they 
were  pulling  the  horse  along,  whether  the  stride  be  long  or  short 

If  a  horse  stands  with  the  toes  of  his  fore-feet  turned  in,  he  will 
paddle  in  trotting ;  that  is,  he  will  swing  his  feet  out  right  and 
left  from  a  straight  line ;  and  the  foot  that  is  most  turned  in  at 
the  toe  in  standing  will  be  most  swung  around  like  a  paddle  in  a 
fflush-pot,  in  trotting.  The  movement  is  unsightly  and  objection- 
able, but  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  .speed.  If  the  toes  are 
turned  out  in  standing,  they  will  be  turned  in  in  trotting,  and  may 
strike  the  opposite  knee.    This  is  so  common  in  fast  trotters,  as  U: 
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hare  received  the  appellation  of  speedy-cut.  It  should  not  be 
inferred,  that  cutting  the  knee  is  any  sign  of  speed.  It  only  hap- 
pens, that  a  horse  with  this  defect  in  his  way  of  going,  hits  his 
knee  when  he  goes  fast  enough  to  get  his  foot  up  that  high.  It 
is  a  serious  objection,  but  many  more  fast  horses'  have  that  action 
than  the  opposite  one  of  paddling. 

Nearly  every  good  trotter  goes  with  his  hind-feet  wide  apart, 
when  he  goes  fast.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
they  are  not  numerous.  Some  horses  have  a  short  stride,  and  as 
they  generally  show  plenty  of  knee-action,  and  step  fast,  they  ap- 
pear to  go  very  fast,  and  so  they  do  sometimes.  The  Cannucks,  from 
Canada,  generally  go  in  that  way;  and  all  of  such  steppers  are 
usually  spirited  and  pleasant  road  horses,  being  free-goers.  Long- 
striders  are  sometimes  rather  heavy  in  a  jog-trot ;  but  they  get 
over  the  ground  faster  than  they  appear  to,  and  on  the  road  will 
often  pass  short-steppers  that  appear  to  be  going  as  fast,  or  faster. 
Many  of  the  best  are  long-striders,  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  probabilities  are  greater  of  h.  horse  going  fast  in  a  long  stride 
than  in  a  short  one. 

Hiram  Woodruff,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "The  Trotting 
Horse  of  America/'  expresses  the  opinion  that  short-steppers  are 
better  weight-pullers  at  speed,  and  gives  reasons — speculative  rea- 
sons— for  the  opinion  :  but  his  own  instances  do  not  sustain  the 
rule,  unless  we  accept  the  logic,  that  as  exceptions  prove  the  rule, 
the  more  exceptions  the  stronger  the  proof.  The  truth  appears  to 
be,  that  the  ability  to  pull  weight  does  not  depend  much  on  the 
stride.  The  strongest  movers  arc  stout,  muscular  horses,  broad 
behind,  with  the  knees  and  hocks  let  well  down ;  that  is,  with 
short  cannon  bones. 

A  horse-  may  be  lazy,  and  yet  trot  fast  when  called  on ;  or  he 
m^y  be  very  spirited,  always  willing  to  do  his  best,  and  not  be 
able  to  trot  in  four  minutes.  A  very  strong  horse,  that  can  trot 
off  with  a  loaded  market-wagon  behind  him  at  a  good  gait,  and 
keep  it  up  for  miles,  may  not  be  a  fast  trotter  at  any  weight.  Or 
a  horse  may  have  most  excellent  bottom — may  take  two  men  in  a 
wagon  over  common  roads  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  and  repeat  it  every 
day  in  the  week ;  or  he  may  be  good  for  ten  miles  an  hour  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  not  be  able  to  trot  a  single  mile  in 
four  minutes. 

Speed,  then,  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  form,  nor  on  the 
way  of  going,  nor  on  the  strength,  nor  on  the  spirit  of  a  horse 
The  value  of  a  fast  trotter  may  depend  greatly  upon  these  quali- 
ties, but  not  his  speed.  Any  form,  and  any  style  of  going,  may 
do,  if  he  can  step  fast  enough ;  and  the  power  to  step  fast  does  not 
depend  on  form,  spirit,  strength,  nor  stamina — though  all  of  thecw 
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do  modify  the  manifestation  of  that  power  upon  which  speed  doea 
depend. 

Lot  us  now  ooDsider  the  eascDtial  element  of  speed  at  any  gait, 
whether  it  he  running,  pacing,  or  trotting.  All  the  movemeut  is 
effected  by  the  contraction  of  those  masses  of  lean  meat  called 
muscles.  The  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  each  attached  to 
two  bones  by  its  two  extremities,  and  the  bones  being  attached  to 
each  other  by  a  movable  joint,  when  the  muscle  contracts  one  oi 
both  of  the  bones  must  move;  and,  of  course  the  rapidity  of  ihe 
movement  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  contraction.  An  aniuiai 
wills  the  movement  of  a  limb ;  that  will,  which  originates  in  the 
brain,  is  transmitted  through  nerves  to  the  muscles;  they  contract 
and  the  limb  moves.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  a  horse  desired 
to  go  fast,  and  his  muscles  were  large  enough  and  his  joints  supple, 
he  must  needs  do  so  whenever  he  tries ;  for  if  the  muscles  obey 
the  will,  and  the  will  is  that  they  shall  contract  quickly,  the  whole 
thing  would  be  accomplished.  Speed  would  then  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  muscles,  and  the  willingness  of  the  horse  to  contriot 
them  rapidly.  But  the  facts  are  clearly  against  such  a  theory ;  for 
all  have  noticed  that  a  highly  spirited  horse  that  is  very  strong  to 
pull  a  load,  may  not  be  able  to  go  fast  in  any  gait. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  power  to  move,  lies  not  in  the  bruin  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  will,  nor  in  the  muscles  which  are  the  place  of 
the  movement,  but  between  the  two,  in  the  spinal  cord,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  generator  of  the 
power.  The  spinal  cord  lies  in  the  back  bone,  filling  the  canal 
or  hole  that  extends  through  its  whole  length,  and  giving  off  nervea 
from  every  part  of  it  that  go  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  con- 
nected to  the  brain,  and  appears  like  a  prolongation  of  it  from  the 
cavity  of  the  skull  along  the  cavity  of  the  spine;  but  the  rational 
view  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  one  that  is  sustained  by  compara- 
tive anatomy,  is  that  which  considers  it  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system ;  the  brain  being  an  extension  of  it  in  one  direction,  and 
the  nerves  an  extension  of  it  in  another  direction,  the  whole  con- 
stituting the  nervous  system. 

The  brain  is  the  seat  of  all  mental  manifestations — of  thought, 
memory,  love,  fear,  emulation,  courage,  &c.  The  disposition  and 
character  depend  upon  the  brain,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  animal 
life.  The  nerves  extend  to  every  part  of  the  body ;  some  of  them 
convey  sensations  to  the  brain,  as  of  heat,  or  cold,  or  pain ;  others 
of  them  go  to  the  muscles,  and  convey  to  them  the  power  that  is 
generated  in  the  spinal  cord  by  which  they  contract.  The  mil 
to  move  is  conceived  in  the  brain,  and  goes  to  the  spinal  cord, 
which  then  generates  the  power  to  move.  The  power,  which  for 
convenience  of  language  we  will  call  nerve  force,  is  sent  through 
the  nerves  and  expended  in  the  muscles,  effecting  their  oon<iraotioB 
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and  a  consequent  movcincnt  of  the  bones  to  which  they  ue 
attached.  The  brain  may  be  compared  to  a  telegraph  operator, 
the  spinal  cord  to  his  galvanic  buttery ,  and  the  nerves  to  the 
wires.  A  chicken  with  its  head  off  kicks  and  flutters  with  strength 
enough  to  fly  over  a  barn,  or  to  run  around  it.  The  spinal  cord 
generates  the  power  for  a  short  time,  and  would  do  so  longer  but 
for  the  loss  of  blood;  but  the  brain,  that  gives  intelligent  direo- 
tion  to  the  power,  is  not  there.  The  battery  is  sending  its  elec- 
tricity along  the  wires  without  the  control  of  the  operator. 

If  enough  of  the  nerve  force  is  sent  to  the  muscles  to  move  the 
body  a  mile  in  six  minutes,  it  is  six  minutes  in  being  generated. 
If  the  same  amount  of  nerve  force  can  be  generated  and  sent  to 
the  muscles  in  three  minutes,  we  might  suppose  that  the  body 
would  be  moved  the  same  distance  in  three  minutes ;  and  herein 
would  appear  to  lie  all  the  difference  of  speed.  But  the  amount 
of  force  generated  by  the  nervous  centre,  and  expended  by  the 
muscles,  in  a  given  time,  does  not  exactly  explain  the  difference 
of  speed.  One  horse  may  expend  as  much  nerve  force  in  pulling 
a  load  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes,  as  another  docs  in 
trotting  a  whole  mile  in  the  same  time,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  trot 
a  mile  in  four  minutes.  The  speed  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
spinal  cord  to  generate  and  send  to  the  different  sets  of  muscles 
concerned  in  locomotion,  tlie  required  amounts  of  nerve  force  in  a 
quick  succession  of  discharges ;  and  on  the  capability  of  the  nerves 
to  transmit  it  to  the  mUsclcs  in  large  quantity  in  a  short  time. 
The  difference  between  trotting  fast  and  drawing  a  heavy  load,  is 
not  in  the  amount  of  force  used,  but  in  the  manner  of  using  it. 
In  one  case,  the  nerve  force  is  sent  to  a  muscle  during  the  whole 
time  of  taking  a  slow  step  with  a  heavy  load;  and  in  the  other,  it 
is  all  expended  in  an  instant,  causing  the  muscle  to  contract 
quickly,  and  thereby  projecting  the  horse  rapidly  forward — the 
acquired  momentum  continuing  after  the  muscle  ceases  to  con- 
tract. It  is  like  driving  a  nail  by  a  succession  of  blows,  that 
could  not  be  moved  by  the  siime  aggregate  amount  of  pressure  dif- 
fused and  continued  over  the  whole  time  of  driving. 

The  essential  quality  of  speed,  at  any  gait,  is  therefore  a  cer- 
tain organization  of  the  nervous  system,  and  this  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  every  case.  This  is  what  we  breed  for  when  we  breed 
for  speed ;  this  is  the  quality  that  huA  been  transmitted  through 
80  many  generations  from  Messenger,  Pacer  Pilot,  Pilot,  Bellfbunder. 
and  other  progen  tors  of  American  trotters.  A  descendant  of 
Messenger  might  have  neither  his  form,  size,  nor  way  of  going, 
but  if  he  had  a  similar  organization  of  the  nervous  system,  ha 
would  have  speed.  We  cannot  detect  this  peculiarity  of  organiia- 
tion  by  any  outward  sign ;  we  can  know  of  it  only  by  its  mani- 
festations.    We  know  that  it  is  hereditary^  aad  we  also  know  thai 
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it  maj  be  associated  with  any  form.  We  therefore  must  respeet 
the  pedigrees  of  the  horses  and  mares  we  breed  from  ;  and  the  more 
of  the  trotting  quality  we  find  in  their  pedigrees,  the  more  reaaoa 
we  will  have  for  expecting  a  fast  colt.  Form,  size,  style,  and 
action  are  all  important  matters  in  the  constitution  of  any  horse, 
and  particularly  important  in  trotters,  because  they  are  kept  for 
use  and  for  pleasure-driving  as  well  as  for  racing;  but  the  speed 
is  not  a  result  of  any  combination  of  these  qualities.  The  right 
kind  of  a  nervous  system  will  accomplish  more  if  the  form  and 
action  are  good  than  if  they  are  bad ;  and  all  the  necessary  condi< 
tions  of  speed  may  exist  in  a  horse,  and  yet  he  may  be  valueless 
because  of  an  incurably  bad  temper,  or  because  he  inherits  a 
strong  tendency  to  some  disqualifying  disease.  These  matters 
every  breeder  will  use  his  own  judgment  on.  If  a  mare  is  good 
in  all  respects  except  speed,  and  is  bred  to  a  horse  of  speed,  but 
of  bad  organization  in  other  respects,  the  colt  may  have  all  the 
good,  qualities  of  the  dam  and  the  speed  of  the  sire ;  or  may  have 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  sire  and  the  want  of  speed  of  the  dam. 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  in  what  proportion  the  two  parents  will 
transmit  their  respective  qualities  to  the  offspring  -,  so  that  the 
safest  rule  in  breeding,  is  to  have  as  much  of  all  the  qualities  wc 
breod  for  in  both  parents  as  is  possible.  The  speed  should  be  in 
both  families  to  make  its  inheritance  certain ;  but  if  it  is  strongly 
inherited  by  one  side,  we  may  reasonably  expect  all  of  the  progeny 
to  go  faster  than  the  parent  that  is  not  speedy.  Thus  a  slow  mare 
bred  to  a  good  trotting-foal  getter,  will  always  produce  faster  colts 
than  she  would  if  bred  to  a  slow  stallion  like  herself. 

The  condition  of  parents  at  the  time  of  conception  has  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  progeny — whether  it  be  mental  or  physical 
condition.    Offspring  inherit  both  the  congenital  and  the  acquired 

Dualities  of  parents,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  familiar  case  of 
ogs  taught  to  hunt  birds,  and  when  they  are  found,  to  stand  and 
wait  for  a  man  to  shoot  them,  instead  of  rushing  on  to  catch  them 
as  the  instinctive  impulse  would  prompt.  The  standing  is  an 
acquired  quality,  the  effect  of  teaching,  and  yet  it  is  transmitted 
by  hereditary  descent  as  certainly  as  any  other  quality.  A  well- 
bred  setter  or  pointer  pup  will  stand  stanchly  at  a  game  bird,  when 
only  four  months  old,  without  any  teaching.  The  effect  on  offspring 
of  the  transient  condition  of  parents,  may  be  seen  in  every  family. 
No  two  children  of  the  same  parents  are  alike,  unless  they  be 
twins.  The  reason  is  plain;  the  parents  change  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  children  inherit  the  changed  conditions.  The  father 
mav  have  a  lawsuit,  and  a  child  may  inherit  the  contcntiousnoBB 
and  obstinacy  engendered  by  it ;  he  may  afterwards  be  engaged  in 
active  business  enterprises,  and  transmit  energy  and  a  clear  intel- 
lect to  another  child ;  a  third  may  be  idiotic,  because  his  father 
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enervated  by  a  debauch.  Many  causes  of  change  will  occur 
to  each  parent  in  the  year  or  two  that  elapses  between  the  births 
of  children,  and  these  changes  in  the  parents  modify  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  children.  Twins  may  be  much  alike,  because  there 
is  no  time  for  change,  commonly,  between  the  times  of  their  con- 
ception ;  though  they  may  differ  by  resembling  different  parents, 
or  by  an  interval  between  the  times  of  conception,  or  even  by  being 
the  children  of  different  fathers. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  transmission  of  acquired  qualities,  that 
they  shall  have  been  long  acquired ;  n  few  days  of  strength  or  of 
debility,  even  perhaps  a  single  hour  of  difference  in  the  parent, 
may  make  a  life-long  difference  to  the  child.  A  ujcntal  impression, 
however  short,  if  only  strong  enough,  may  bo  transmitted.  Well- 
authenticated  cases  have  been  related  to  me,  one  of  a  full-bred 
Durham  culf  that  resembled  neither  parent,  but  a  brindle  ox  that 
strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  both  parents  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception ;  and  another  of  a  litter  of  pigs  of  the  white  variety,  .om- 
men  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  and  famous  everywhere, 
that  were  part  of  them  black,  because  a  black  sow  from  Maryland 
was  conspicuously  present  at  the  time  of  conception.  Several 
cases  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  of  mares  that  pro- 
duced foals  colored  and  marked  like  some  stable  or  field  companion^ 
and  entirely  unlike  both  parents  in  that  respect. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
mother  during  pregnancy,  may  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring;  but 
that  cannot  be  true,  because  there  is  no  connection  by  nerves 
between  the  mother  and  child ;  and  a  mental  impression  could  not 
be  conveyed  by  the  blood.  All  of  such  supposed  cases  were  pro- 
bably instances  in  which  the  impression  was  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  mother  before  conception — became  a  part  of  herself — and  was 
then  transmitted  to  her  offspring  by  the  same  law  that  any  other 
quality  of  a  parent  is  transmitted.  This  accounts,  probably,  for 
the  woll-authcnticuted  case,  before  alluded  to,  of  colts  resembling 
a  quagga  that  was  nut  their  sire.  The  mare  had  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  strange  beast  associated  in  her  mind,  with  the 
sexual  intercourse  she  had  first  with  him ;  and  subsequent  occa- 
sions of  a  similar  kind  with  horses  recalled  the  mental  impression, 
and  it  was  transmitted,  being,  and  having  been  for  years,  a  part 
of  her  mental  constitution. 

It  follows,  that  in  breeding  for  trotting  horses,  we  should  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  temporary  condition  of  the  sire  and  dam.  Mares 
are  generally  worked,  and  are  nearly  always  in  very  good  condition 
for  breeding.  With  stallions,  it  is  usually  quite  different.  They 
are  kept,  as  if  their  use  was  procreating  colts  for  beef,  rather  than 
speed,  spirit,  and  endurance.  They  are  overfed  and  underworked; 
they  are  fat  and  feeble;  their  muscles  and  ligaments  are  not 
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Strengthened  by  exercise;  their  blood  is  not  purified  by  the 
incrcafled  secretions  that  accompany  a  quickened  circulation  of 
blood;  their  courage  and  endurance  are  not  developed  by  a 
long  journey  occasionaHy ;  their  emulation  is  not  stimulated  by 
racing ;  and  consequently  these  qualities,  all  so  desirable  in  the 
offspring,  are  not  transmitted  in  the  intensity  and  power  they  ujight 
be  if  a  more  rational  plan  were  pursued.  The  health  and  longevitj 
of  the  stallioD  arc  endangered  by  these  debilitating  cuuses,  and  the 
best  horse  might  lose  reputation  as  a  good  trotting-foal  getter 
in  a  few  years  of  the  enervating  management  too  oouimnn  every- 
where. It  is  supposed  by  many,  that  a  horse  that  serves  many 
marcs  has  demand  enough  upon  his  strength  without  wurking. 
The  truth  is,  he  needs  plenty  of  well-regulated  exercise  to  keep 
his  strength  up,  and  his  health  good,  that  he  may  safely  and  pro- 
fitably meet  the  great  demand  upon  his  vitality. 

It  is  becoming  quite  common  to  test  the  speed  of  trotting  colts 
At  three,  at  two,  and  even  at  one  year  old ;  and  with  proper  care,  it 
may  be  done  safely.  The  trial  should  be  made  after  a  little  pre- 
paration, by  gradually  increased  exercise,  and  the  distance  should 
be  short.  Curiosity  being  gratified  by  a  few  trials,  should  be  also 
satisfied,  for  colts  cannot  stand  much  speeding  without  danger  of 
injury. 

To  teach  a  young  horse  to  trot  well  requires  judgment  and  care. 
He  is  to  be  improved  by  practice,  there  is  no  other  way ;  and  he 
should  be  made  to  like  it,  not  fear  it.  He  should  make  his  best 
effort,  willingly,  eagerly,  and  doing  so  repeatedly,  he  cannot  fail 
to  improve.  Kindness  and  gentleness  arc  always  necessary  in  the 
management  of  horses,  and  especially  so  in  the  taming  and  teach- 
ing of  young  horses.  No  horse  should  be  put  to  a  high  rate  of 
speed  until  he  is  first  warmed  up  and  breathing  freely,  and  then 
he  should  be  rested  a  little  by  a  slow  gait,  but  not  allowed  to  cool 
off  before  he  is  called  on  to  do  his  best. 

The  young  horse  does  not  always  know  just  what  is  wanted  of 
him.  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  trot  him  on  the  same  piece 
of  level  road  always,  and  when  he  comes  to  it  he  will  expect  to 
trot.  lie  should  never  be  made  tired  of  it,  but  always  stopped 
while  he  is  still  anxious  to  go  The  training  is  as  much  a  mental 
as  a  physical  discipline ;  it  m  ist  bo  both.  Some  horses  need  the 
stimulation  of  the  voice  or  whip;  others  will  require  only  to  be 
held  to  their  iiork.  The  dull  one  should  be  stimulated  by  emula- 
tion— another  horse  should  be  trotted  or  galloped  alongside  of 
him ;  and  whether  the  accompanying  horse  should  be  kept  just 
even  with  him,  or  a  little  before  or  behind,  must  be  ascertained  by 
trial.  An  intelligent  horse  becomes  discouraged  by  being  beaten 
in  a  race,  and  either  breaks  into  a  run  to  catch  up,  or  quits  mak- 
ing any  strong  effort.     Young  horses  being  more  impulsive  and 
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km  under  the  influence  of  traininfi^  and  experience,  feel  the  mur- 
tificatioD  of  defeat  more  than  older  ones.  Some  colts  are  ao 
anxious  to  beat,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  trotting  with  a 
competitor  of  equal  or  greater  speed,  but  if  put  in  double  harness 
thej  understand  that  they  cannot  get  ahead  of  the  other  by  run- 
ning, and  will  do  their  very  best  trotting  honestly.  All  animab, 
except  men,  have  more  intelligence  than  they  get  credit  for;  and 
a  great  many  failures  in  the  management  of  horses  come  from 
men's  over-estimate  of  themselves,  and  their  failure  to  appreciate 
and  properly  regard  the  intelligence  of  the  other  animal. 

The  ground  should  be  smooth,  and  level,  or  a  little  descending. 
If  rough  it  throws  him  out  of  his  step ;  and  if  ascending  he  may 
get  to  hopping,  or  hipping,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — that  is,  he 
does  not  trot  square,  but  goes  in  a  half  gallop  with  his  hind  legs, 
as  an  easier  way  of  taking  the  weight  along,  while  he  trots  with 
his  fore  legs.  Taking  too  much  weight,  or  being  pushed  beyond 
his  speed,  may  make  him  do  it;  and  the  remedies  arc,  avoidance 
of  the  causes,  and  driving  at  a  moderate  speed  until  the  habit  is 
forgotten.  The  common  notion  that  a  horse  can  better  trot  up  hill 
than  down,  is  too  absurd  to  merit  serious  refutation.  Whether  the 
hill  be  steep  or  otherwise,  long  or  short,  the  horse  can  trot  down 
it,  either  under  saddle  or  in  harness,  easier  than  he  can  trot  up  it. 

A  high  speed  for  a  short  distance  docs  not  injure  even  quite 
young  horses,  ^ut  keeping  them  at  it  until  the  ligaments  that  bind 
the  bones  together  at  the  joints  are  overtaxed,  and  feel  sore  the 
next  day,  is  the  way  to  stiffen  the  joints,  to  cause  knuckling  of  the 
hind  fetlock  joints,  and  springing  of  the  knees.  No  horse  should 
be  so  tired  by  a  day's  work  that  a  night's  rest  will  not  make  him 
fresh  again,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  young  horses.  If  a 
horse  is  worked  moderately  at  first,  and  a  little  more  is  exacted  of 
him  in  each  succeeding  day,  but  without  violation  of  the  rule  just 
stated,  his  powers  will  gradually  increase  to  meet  the  increased 
demand ;  but  if  that  rule  is  violated  for  days  in  succession,  the 
horse's  powers  daily  diminish,  and  the  experiment  will  end  in 
injury  to  his  health  and  spirit. 

In  trotting  young  horses  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  keeping 
them  squarely  at  their  work.  They  will  try  to  go  as  fast  as  they 
can,  and  they  know  that  they  can  run  faster  than  they  can  trot. 
The  colt  that  can  naturally  trot  very  fast  will  have  less  desire  to 
run,  and  being  necessarily  descended  from  trotting  ancestors,  ho 
will  naturally  be  more  disposed  to  do  his  best  going  in  that  way. 
If  possible,  he  should  never  be  driven  "  off  his  feet,"  but  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  he  has  but  one  way  of  going,  and  that 
is  trotting. 

Inexperienced  drivers  are  never  satisfied  with  their  horse's  trot* 
ting  until  they  have  driven  them  out  of  their  gait,  and  then  they 
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are  more  dissatisfied  than  before.  Rude  SDatching  and  sawing  of 
the  month  by  the  bit  make  matters  worse — bnt  the  man  who 
always  makes  his  horee  break  up,  always  punishes  the  horse  for 
doing  it ;  and  particularly  is  this  true  when  some  other  horse  is 
out-looting  his.  He  then  imagines  that  his  horse  is  not  doing  as 
much  as  he  could  if  he  were  disposed  to;  the  whip  is  brought 
into  passionate  use,  and  the  bit  is  cruelly  made  an  instrument  of 
torture  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  whip.  This  kind  of  driving 
teaches  a  young  horse  that  trotting  is  to  always  end  in  a  break, 
and  the  break  in  a  painful  and  alarming  punishment.  These 
unskillful,  ungentlemanly  drivers  find  a  remedy  for  the  horse's  too 
much  willingness  in  fatiguing  him  by  a  long  drive  at  speed,  after 
which  the  poor  creature  may  stick  to  his  trot  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. A  more  skillful  driver  would  get  all  the  speed  the  horse  was 
capable  of  while  he  was  fresh  and  strong,  and  without  injury  to  bis 
health  or  disposition.  A  high-strung  young  horse  may  need  to 
have  the  Wire-edge  taken  off  sometimes  before  he  will  go  steadily  ; 
and  it  should  be  done  by  a  long  jog-trot,  with  a  few  short  brushes 
of  speed  occasionally,  which  will  work  off  his  exuberance  of  spirits 
without  injury. 

No  trotter  attains  his  greatest  speed  before  maturity;  and  the 
best  of  them  continue  to  improve  up  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  year? 
of  age.  To  do  this  a  horse  must  nave  a  good  constitution— one 
that  will  carry  him  to  a  great  age  without  disease,  and  will  stand 
the  hard  work  necessary  to  develop  his  powers.  Breeding  from 
such  horses  will  therefore  improve  the  stock  of  the  country — not 
only  in  speed,'  but  also  in  stamina. 

Many  breeders  have  the  notion  that  trotters  may  be  produced 
by  breeding  common  farm  and  read  mares  to  a  thorough-bred  stal- 
lion ;  and,  in  response  to  that  belief,  we  find  stallions  of  that  class 
all  over  the  country,  wilh  tremendous  pedigrees,  curly  or  spavined 
hocks,  sprung  knees,  cocked  ankles,  broken  wind,  and  blind  eyes. 
They  are  the  ^'  weeds ''  of  racing  stables  that  have  gone  amiss 
from  defective  constitutions,  could  not  stand  training  and  racing, 
or  had  not  speed  enough  to  win  anything.  Beside  the  certainty  of 
propagating  their  infirmities  if  they  beget  foals,  these  are  not  the 
breed  of  stallions  to  beget  trotters  if  they  were  sound.  They  and 
their  ancestors  for  a  hundred  and  fifly  years  have  been  trained  and 
used  to  another  way  of  going.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that 
could  be  trained  to  trot  a  mile  in  three  minutes,  and  most  of  them 
could  never  do  it  in  five.  And  then  it  should  be  considered  that 
thorough-breds  are  not  sufficiently  docile  to  be  safe  and  useful 
harness  horses.  They  are  broken  to  saddle  when  two  years  old, 
are  raced  a  few  months  in  each  year  until  they  are  four  or  five, 
and  the  mares  are  then  turned  into  a  breeding-stud,  where  they 
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are  never  harnessed,  and  the  stallions  are  treated  the  same  way. 
This  has  heen  the  custom  since  the  origin  of  the  breed,  and  they 
are  almost  as  vicious  and  unreliable  as  the  Mustangs  of  Texas, 
without  their  soundness ;  for  the  continued  practice  of  racing  them 
at  an  immature  age  has  engendered  in  them  more  than  an  average 
share  of  diseases;  and  they  all  lack  that  intelligence  and  gentleness 
that  is  the  natural  result  of  long-cou tinned  and  intimuto  compan- 
ionship with  man.  The  difference  between  them  aud  trotters  in 
intelligence,  docility,  and  affection  is  much  the  same  as  between 
fox  hounds  and  setters,  and  for  similar  reasons.  In  the  one  case 
the  hound  and  the  horse  run  by  a  natural  instinct  a  few  times 
each  year  for  man's  amusement,  and  during  all  the  remainder  of  the 
year  they  are  under  no  discipline,  receive  no  education,  and  are 
off  with  their  own  kind  away  from  the  companionship  of  man. 
With  harness  horses  and  setter  dogs  the  case  is  in  all  respects  dif- 
ferent. Both  horse  and  dog  are  man's  constant  companion.  They 
obey  him,  learn  of  him,  and  love  him. 

To  breed  gcod  harness  horses  for  road  or  track,  we  should  use 
both  stallion  and  mare  of  the  kind  we  want  in  the  offspring. 
When  setters  can  be  improved  by  breeding  to  fox  hounds,  we  may 
consider  the  propriety  of  breeding  trotting  mares  to  thorough-bred 
stallions. 

A  few  practical  rules  for  the  instruction  of  breeders  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  subject  are  here  appended. 

RULES. 

The  best  time  to  have  a  colt  foaled — ^the  development  of  the  oolt 
only  being  considered — is  in  the  spring,  after  the  cold  nights  are 
done.  The  mare  gives  more  milk  on  grass,  and  the  colt  thrives  best 
in  the  fields.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  mare  on  the  road 
while  brooding  a  colt,  it  may  be  better  to  have  it  come  in  the  fall, 
but  never  in  very  cold  weather.  The  mare  and  colt  are  stabled  in 
the  winter,  and  it  can  be  better  lefl  in  the  stable  than  the  field.  It 
should  be  kept  in  a  separate  stall  when  the  mare  may  want  to  lie 
down,  or  she  will  probably  be  compelled  to  stand  all  night.  A 
mare  can  be  worked  on  a  farm  at  any  time  while  brooding  her  colt 
without  much  inconvenience  by  allowing  it  to  accompany  her. 

The  average  duration  of  pregnancy  is  about  eleven  months ;  but 
the  time  varies  from  less  than  ten  to  more  than  twelve  months. 
The  variation  from  the  average  time  is  not  oAen  more  than  a  week 
either  way,  and  horse  colts  are  not  carried  longer  than  fillies, 
though  the  popular  opinion  is  that  they  are. 

A  mare  may  be  worked  moderately  up  to  the  hour  of  foaling, 
and  again  when  the  colt  is  a  few  days  old.     She  may  be  driven  at 
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speed  up  to  the  eighth  month  of  gestation,  and  perhaps  later, 
without  harm. 

Mares  seldom  have  any  difficulty  in  foaling,  but  it  is  prudent  to 
attend  to  the  foal,  and  see  that  it  is  assisted  to  stand  up  while  suck- 
ing, if  it  needs  to  be,  for  a  few  times. 

The  erotic  heat  occurs  in  mares  about  every  twenty-one  days, 
and  usually  continues  about  seven  days;  but  many  show  it  only  on 
the  last  day,  and  some  never  at  all,  unless  a  stallion  is  brought 
near.  To  secure  an  opportunity  to  breed  such  mares,  have  them 
tried  twice  every  week,  and  whenever  they  do  show  it,  send  them 
to  the  horse  that  day,  unless  it  is  known  that  they  will  show  it  for 
several  days.  About  one-half  of  the  mnrca  taken  to  the  horse 
were  in  heat  the  day  before,  but  will  not  take  him  when  tried. 

Afler  foaling,  a  mare  will  take  the  horse  and  breed  on  the  third 
and  the  ninth  days ;  and  probably  on  any  day  between  the  third 
and  ninth.  I  never  knew  a  mare  to  refuse  on  the  ninth  day  after, 
though  they  oflon  do  on  the  tenth.  It  is  better  to  attend  to  it  a 
day  or  two  before  the  ninth,  for  fear  of  detention  on  that  day.  It 
is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  a  brooding  mnrc  is  more  likely  to 
breed  if  served  at  four  weeks  after  foaling  than  nt  any  other  time. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  prudent  to  try  her  to  the  horse  again  at 
that  time  if  she  had  been  served  at  the  ninth  day.  Some  mares — 
a  few — will  never  breed  while  a  colt  sucks  them. 

The  surest  way  to  get  a  mare  with  foal  is  to  turn  her  and  the 
horse  toircther  in  an  enclosure,  and  allow  them  to  remain  together 
during  the  heat.  As  the  horses  thus  used  are  usually  colts, 
unbroken,  it  has  become  a  common  belief  that  a  colt  is  more  potent 
than  an  older  horse,  but  that  is  not  true.  The  same  success 
attends  coupling  a  inare  with  a  mature  stallion  in  the  same  manner. 

Various  plans  are  used  to  insure  a  catch.  The  commonest  is  to 
throw  a  bucketful  of  cold  water  on  the  mare  immediately  after 
copulation ;  but  the  wider  the  departure  from  Nature's  plan  the 
worse.  Benson  suggest:!  that  af^cr  copulation  she  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  some  time,  and  n(.thing  be  done  to  inter- 
fere with  her  natural  inclinations  and  actions. 

When  a  mare  is  known  to  be  difficult  to  impregnate,  she  should 
have  several  chances  in  the  same  heat.  It  is  a  couiu;on  belief,  and 
may  be  true,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  catch  near  the  last  of 
the  heat. 

If  the  two  sexes  were  at  large  together,  these  rules  would  not  be 
called  for;  but  where  restraint  is  imposed  on  them,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  study  their  nature  and  habits,  that  we  may  know  to 
what  extent  that  restraint  may  be  carried,  and  how  much  must  be 
yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  laws  that  govern  their  being. 

A  foal  should  be  allowed  to  suck  the  dam  until  the  grass  grows 
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in  the  uezt  spring  after  it  was  foaled,  if  tlie  developmeut  of  the 
colt  only  is  considered.  But  necessity  usually  compels  weaning  at 
about  the  fourth  to  sixth  month  of  the  colts  age.  The  dam 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  nutritious  food  while  broodiug,  both 
for  her  own  and  the  colt's  sake;  and  after  weaning,  the  cdU  should 
bo  kept  thriving,  winter  and  summer.  This  last  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  often  n^lectcd. 

Every  colt,  if  weaned,  should  be  fed  as  much  oats  in  the  first 
winter  as  it  can  digest  and  appropriate  to  growth.  It  should  have 
comfortable  shelter  and  bodding,  be  allowed  to  go  out  into  a  field 
whenever  it  wishes  to,  and  should  have  one  or  more  other  colts  for 
company.  It  is  ruinous  to  keep  a  colt  in  a  stable  all  winter,  how- 
ever well  it  may  be  fed  and  watered.  It  must  have  sunlight  and 
exercise,  or  it  will  not  thrive.  If  allowed  the  freedom  of  a  field, 
it  will  not  get  exercise  enough  without  another  colt  to  play  with. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  starve  a  colt  with  the  idea  of  making  it  hardy. 
If  well  fed  and  watered,  it  will  stand  any  reasonable  exposure,  and 
will  take  plenty  of  exercise,  which  gives  size  and  strength,  and 
insures  future  soundness.  Over-feeding  is  bad,  and  so  is  confine- 
ment ;  but  starving  is  worse  than  either. 

Chistib,  Pa.,  January,  1880. 
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NOTES 


ON 


BREEDING  RACEHORSES. 


CHAPTER   I. 
GENEBAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  principal  requisite  in  a  good  racehorse  is  soundness, 
again  soundness,  and  nothing  but  soundness;  and  the  object 
of  the  thoroughbred  is  to  imbue  the  limbs,  the  constitution, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  half-bred  horse  with  that  essential 
quality,  and  thereby  enhance  its  capabilities. 

The  thoroughbred  can,  however,  fulfil  its  mission  only  pro- 
vided the  yearly  produce  be  continually  subjected  to  severe 
trials  in  public.  The  only  appropriate  test,  proved  by  the 
experience  of  two  centuries,  is  the  racecourse,  although  its 
adversaries  oppose  it  as  too  one-sided,  and  propose  in  its 
stead  others  of  more  or  less  impracticability.  The  last  strug- 
gle for  victory,  in  which  culminates  the  exertion  of  the  race, 
results  from  the  co-operation  of  the  intellectual,  the  physical, 
and  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  horse,  the  development  of 
which  combined  power  is  higher  and  more  reliable  than  any 
that  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  animal  by  other  means.  The 
oombination  of  those  three  qualities  forms  the  value  of  the 
horse  destined  for  fast  work:  the  mechanical,  in  respect  to 
the  outward  shape  and  construction ;  the  physical,  as  regards 
the  soundness  and  normal  development  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  motive  power ;  the  intellectual,  or  the  will  and  the  energy 
to  put  the  other  two  into  motion  and  persevere  to  the  utmost 
The  attained  speed  is  not  the  aim,  but  only  the  gauge,  of  the 
perfonnance. 

617 
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The  grand  ideal  principJe  which  places  this  test  so  incom- 
parably higher  than  any  other  based  upon  the  individual 
opinion  of  one  or  more  judges  is  the  absolute  and  blind 
justice,  personified  in  the  inflexible  winning-post,  which  alone 
decides  on  the  racecourse,  and  the  irrefutable  certainty  that 
neither  fashion  nor  fancy,  neither  favor  nor  hatred,  neither 
personal  prejudice  nor  time-«erving — ^frequently  observable  in 
the  awards  at  horse-shows — has  biassed  the  decision  of  hotly- 
contested  struggles  as  recorded  in  the  Racing  Calendar  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  This  it  is  that  gives 
to  the  English  thoroughbred  horse  a  value  for  breeding  pur- 
poses unequalled  and  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other  species 
of  animal  creation. 

I  apprehend  great  danger  from  the  endeavor  to  improve 
horse-racing — like  any  other  human  institution,  not  without 
its  shortcomings — by  corrective  measures,  which  might  inter- 
fere with  that  principle  of  blind  justice ;  its  fundamental  laws 
would  thereby  become  undermined,  and  the  building,  which  it 
took  centuries  to  erect,  fall  to  ruins. 

Nothing  but  the  framing  of  the  racing  propositions  ought  to 
serve  as  indicator  of  what  is  required  of  the  thoroughbred; 
every  state  in  need  of  an  efficient  cavalry  should  be  careful 
how  to  place  authority  for  that  purpose  in  experienced  hands, 
and  see  it  used  leniently,  but  on  clearly-established  principles. 
As  for  the  rest,  it  should  be  left  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
Nature  to  gradually  mould,  in  outward  form  and  inward  com- 
position, that  horse  which  best  answers  those  requirements. 

The  centre  of  gravity  in  all  trials  of  strength  and  endurance 
is  to  be  found  on  the  racecourse :  the  straighter  the  running- 
track  the  more  infallible  the  result ;  the  longer  and  steeper  the 
gradient  the  severer  the  test. 

As  to  the  distances  to  be  run  over,  I  would  recommend  for 
three-year-olds  and  upwards  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  at  the 
scale  of  weights  adopted  in  the  rules  of  racing  at  present  in 
force  in  Prussia,  which  is  about  ten  pounds  above  English 
weights. 

Two-year-olds  should — due  regard  being  had  to  the  time  of 
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jear  and  the  state  of  the  ground — ^never  run  less  than  four  and 
a  half  nor  more  than  seven  Airlongs ;  shorter  races  ruin  their 
temper  more  than  those  over  longer  distances,  in  which  the 
pace  from  the  beginning  is  not  so  severe  nor  the  start  of  so 
much  consequence. 

Whoever  has  had  frequent  opportunities  for  observing  in  a 
racing-stable  the  development  of  two-year-old  horses  will,  as 
a  rule,  have  noticed  an  evident  change  about  the  middle  of 
summer.  They  quite  suddenly  lose  their  foal-like  appearance 
and  become  young  horses.  In  general  this  alteration  takes 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  shedding  of  the  two  middle  teeth  ; 
all  at  once  the  youngsters  are  better  able  to  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  of  training  and  improve  as  the  work  agrees  with  them. 
Of  course  this  change  does  not  occur  simultaneously  in  all  two- 
year-olds,  although  they  may  be  equally  well  reared ;  neverthe- 
less I  have  noticed  at  this  period  a  greater  degree  of  evenness 
in  the  development  of  late  and  earlier  foals  than  seemed  war- 
ranted, considering  the  difference  in  their  respective  ages. 

As,  however,  at  midsummer  the  ground  frequently  is  too 
hard  to  admit  of  good  work  being  done  with  two-year-olds 
without  danger  to  their  legs,  I  would  advocate  that  the  princi- 
pal races  for  horses  of  that  age  should  not  take  place  before  the 
autumn,  when  owners  who  have  judiciously  saved  their  young 
animals  during  the-^ummer  may  indemnify  themselves  through 
richer  prizes  than  were  offered  for  competition  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season. 

In  principle  I  do  not  disapprove  of  running  two-year-olds ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  take  it,  if  done  in  moderation,  to  be  an  un- 
erring means  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  the  constitution. 
From  midsummer — say  first  of  August — I  look  upon  such 
races,  according  to  the  degree  of  development  in  the  individual 
horses,  as  useful ;  care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  overdo 
it,  especially  with  fillies,  whose  temper  is  more  excitable  than 
that  of  colts.  I  have  generally  noticed  that  mares  which  cred- 
itably stood  the  test  of  two-year-old  training  also  proved  them- 
selves superior  at  the  stud.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  most  suc- 
cessful brood-mares  during  the  twenty  years  from  1860  to  1879 
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— that  is  to  Bay,  the  dams  of  the  winners  of  the  four  clawc 
races,  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  Derby,  Oaks,  and  Leger,  of 
that  period — we  find,  upon  examination  of  their  earlier  eareer, 
that  of  those  eighty,  or  rather  eighty-two,  mares — two  races 
resulted  in  dead  heats,  which  were  not  run  ofi^— K>nly  thirty  did 
not  run  as  two-year-olds.  That  early  ripeness  in  a  rac^orsc 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  health,  even  with  r^:ard  to  later 
usefulness  at  the  stud,  is  further  corroborated  by  Little  Lady, 
the  dam  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  winner,  Camballo,  hav- 
ing carried  off  the  Anglesey  stakes  for  yearlings  at  Shrewsbury 
in  1859 — ^the  only  race  of  the  sort  ever  run.  I  mention  this 
circumstance,  however,  by  no  means  in  support  of  yearlings' 
races ;  on  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  them  as  senseless  institu- 
tions, which,  fortunately,  twenty  years  ago  were  abolished  in 
England,  the  only  country  where  they  ever  existed. 

The  severe  training  and  repeated  trials  of  yearlings,  more- 
over, I  take  to  be  dangerous  in  Germany,  where  the  winter 
generally  sets  in  and  puts  a  stop  to  all  training  operations 
about  the  middle  of  November.  In  England,  and  especially  in 
France,  where,  as  a  rule,  yearlings  can  be  tried  about  Christ- 
mas-time, it  may  be  done  without  detriment  to  their  health; 
the  more  so,  as  in  those  favored  climates  their  development  m 
less  retarded  by  the  cold,  and  young  horses  acquire  earlier  than 
in  Germany  the  power  which  is  necessary  to  bear  the  strain  of 
training. 

I  consider  the  test  by  hurdle-racing,  and  especially  by  steeple- 
chasing,  rather  one  of  acquired  cleverness  than  of  consequence 
for  breeding.  The  principal  race  across  country  in  England, 
the  Liverpool  Grand  National,  has  repeatedly  been  won  (for 
instance,  in  1863  by  Emblem,  and  in  the  following  year  by  her 
own  sister.  Emblematic,  by  Teddington  out  of  Miss  Batty)  by 
animals  not  possessed  of  sufficient  staying  power  to  run  a  mile 
creditably  in  even  moderate  company.  This  applies  myre  par- 
ticularly to  the  younger  sister,  Emblematic.  It  is  not  so  much 
l^gth  of  distance  that  constitutes  a  criterion  of  endurance  as 
the  pace  at  which  it  is  run.  In  a  steeplechase  this  is  generally 
so  slow  that  a  horse  able  to  race  half  a  mile  is  never  for  a  mo- 
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ment  eztended ;  if  with  such  speed  he  combines  a  quiet  temper, 
so  as  not  to  take  more  out  of  himself  than  is  required  by  his 
rider,  he  may,  in  an  ordinary  race  of  that  description,  gallop 
a  long  time  without  being  distressed,  and,  having  thus  hus- 
banded his  strength,  have  sufficient  left  in  him  to  enable  him 
to  win  the  race. 

Jumping  is  more  a  question  of  agility  than  of  power,  except 
in  young  and  unpractised  horses,  that  tire  more  through  their 
awkwardness  in  leaping  than  through  galloping;  schooled 
chasers,  however,  are  required  to  put  forth  additional  energy 
only  when  the  race  is  run  at  an  inconveniently  fast  pace  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  continue. 

To  the  practised  jumper,  on  the  contrary,  the  leap  over  a 
fence  of  not  extraordinary  proportions,  if  taken  at  a  moderate 
pace,  rather  affords  him  time  to  recover  his  breath  than  causes 
the  waste  of  additional  strength.  Since  the  speedier  horse 
jumps  at  a  slower  pace  than  the  slower  stayer  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  degrees  of  speed,  the  former,  equal  cleverness 
in  jumping  taken  for  granted,  must  necessarily  consume  less 
strength  than  the  latter. 

The  steeplechase  course,  therefore,  favors,  ccderis  parihus,  the 
speedy  horse  as  compared  to  the  slower  stayer,  and  practice 
daily  shows  us  instances  of  horses  that  as  non-stayers  were  use- 
less on  the  flat  become  successful  chasers,  and,  vke  versd,  stayers 
on  the  flat  which  over  a  country  fai^to  gain  distinction. 

Intending  regenerators  of  racing  on  what  they  consider  more 
rational  principles,  therefore,  show  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  horse  when  advocating  the  adoption  of  the 
steeplechase  as  the  test  by  which  to  gauge  the  capabilities  of 
the  thoroughbred,  and  would,  if  they  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavors, attain  only  the  exact  reverse  of  what  they  aim  at. 
I  would  recommend  those  who  still  insist  that  steeplechasing 
is  more  reliable  than  racing  on  the  flat  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  power  and  soundness  in  a  horse  to  look  round  the 
large  steeplechase  establishments  in  England,  France,  or  even 
Germany,  and  examine  the  legs  of  the  horses  kept  for  that 
kind  of  work.     The  numerous  patch ed-up  screws  that  run  and 
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win  races  year  after  year  would  not  stand  for  a  month  the 
preparation  for  a  flat  race,  much  less  the  race  itself;  and, 
finally,  as  to  the  excellence  at  the  stud  of  stallions  celebrated 
as  steeplechasers,  experience  teaches  that  none  such  exist  who 
subsequently  made  a  name  as  sires  of  racehorses,  whereas  stal- 
lions that  on  the  turf  belonged  to  the  first  class  fi^quently  sired 
superior  chasers.  As  a  touchstone  for  mares  intended  for 
breeding  purposes^  steeplechasing,  independent  of  other  con- 
siderations, is  unsuitable,  inasmuch  as  horses  are  qualified  for 
such  work  at  a  more  advanced  age  only.  Whereas,  therefore, 
the  brood-mare  is  kept  from  her  vocation  longer  than  is  desira- 
ble in  the  interest  of  breeding,  her  fitness  as  a  matron  sufiers 
proportionately  by  long-protracted  training. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  in  the  whole  stud  book  not  a  single 
steeplechase  mare  that  has  made  for  herself  a  great  name  as  the 
dam  of  winners  on  the  flat. 

A  cardinal  point,  which  continually  maintains  and  regener- 
ates the  thoroughbred  as  a  source  of  power  and  soundness,  and 
places  it,  with  regard  to  certainty  of  propagation,  far  above  all 
other  breeds  of  the  equine  race,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
thoroughbred  is  tried  before  it  is  sent  to  the  stud,  whereas  of 
the  half-bred  such  individuals  only  as  are  unfit  for  breeding 
purposes  are  put  to  the  test.  Half-breds  at  the  stud,  more 
especially  stallions,  from  the  day  they  are  foaled  to  that  of 
their  death,  lead  an  existence  of  sluggish  idleness,  generation 
after  generation,  without  interruption.  However  useful  cart- 
marcs  may  be  in  the  plough  or  other  kind  of  slow  work,  a  half- 
bred  brood-mare  is  never  subjected  to  a  real  trial  of  her  capa- 
bilities, and,  as  an  extremely  rare  occurrence,  such  a  mare 
returns  to  the  stud  on  account  of  an  excellence  accidentally 
brought  to  light ;  but  if.  however,  done  so,  it  will  probably  be 
too  late  for  any  use  for  breeding. 

What  would  become  of  the  usefulness  of  our  half-breds,  what 
of  our  cavalry,  without  a  continuance  of  crosses  with  stallions 
of  pure  blood,  bred  for  stoutness  and  chosen  on  account  of  their 
proper  excellent  qualities,  so  as  to  constantly  renew  the  neces- 
sary steel  in  the  breed? 
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The  thoroughbred  is  in  a  much  lesser  degree  the  produce  of 
any  particular  locality  than  the  cart-horse  or  even  the  half- 
bred;  it  is  rather  one  of  an  artificial  nature,  better  able  to 
withstand  external  influences,  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
planted to  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  continued  without  es- 
sential deterioration  as  long  as  the  elementary  principle  is  not 
lost  sight  of — that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  its  capabilities  are  tried 
in  public,  and  as  long  as  the  best-tried  animals  are  in  prefer- 
ence used  for  reproduction.  The  tjioroughbred  stands  to  the 
half-bred  in  the  same  position  as  the  plantation  tree  to  the  wild 
tree  of  the  forest :  the  former  thrives  in  any  locality  where  trees 
grow ;  the  latter  feels  at  home  only  where  it  first  struck  root, 
for,  having  never  been  transplanted,  it  wants  those  fibres  by 
means  of  which  to  take  hold  of  and  draw  sustenance  from  the 
new  soil. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  thoroughbred  mares  are 
in  no  way  influenced  by  translocation  to  other  countries  and 
climates ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  greater  safety 
will  be  insured  by  breeding  from  mares  bred  at  home  than 
from  imported  ones.  I  merely  assert  that  in  the  thoroughbred 
the  power  of  resistance  to  local  and  climatic  influences  is  in- 
finitely higher  than  in  the  half-bred,  etc. 

For  this  reason  the  establishment  of  a  stud  for  thoroughbreds 
in  Germany  is  less  difficult  than  one  intended  for  the  baser 
breed,  provided  the  locality  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  the 
requisite  means  available.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  faultless 
brood-mares  of  the  first  class  are  easily  obtainable  in  England ; 
but  since  the  price  of  such  mares  is  eventually  almost  unlimited 
in  comparison  to  what  half-bred  brood-mares  will  command  in 
the  market,  and  as,  in  numerous  instances,  owners  of  eminent 
mares  which  did  them  good  service  on  the  turf  prefer  breeding 
from  them  in  public  establishments  to  selling  them  to  the  more 
extensive  breeder,  in  England  the  fluctuation  in  the  thorough- 
bred material  is  influenced  in  a  higher  degree  by  the  change  of 
circumstances  than  that  in  our  half-breds.  The  chances  of  a 
foreigner  making  a  favorable  investment,  therefore,  rise  in  pro- 
portion, provided  he  is  at  home  in  the  Racing  Calendar,  the 
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Stud  Book,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  personal  concenis  of 
English  breeders. 

This  brings  us  to  the  practical  question,  What  must  be  tbe 
aim  of  the  breeder  in  the  selection  of  brood-mares ;  or,  as  ap- 
plied to  us,  what  principles  must  guide  us  in  the  importation  of 
brood-mares  from  England  or  France,  or  when  choosing  fi^m 
those  bred  at  home  ? 

I  believe,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  the  following  hints  may  be 
depended  on  as  offering  the  greatest  amount  of  safety  in  tbe 
choice  of  brood-mares: — 

1.  To  buy,  without  exception,  mares  from  the  best  strains  of 
blood  only,  more  regard  being  had  to  the  dam  even  than  to  the 
sire. 

2.  To  bear  in  mind  that  a  good  pedigree  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient, because  the  best-bred  mare  may  be  unsound  (I  thought 
that  by  the  acquisition  of  the  own  sisters  to  Gladiateur  and 
Vermout,  although  neither  had  done  anything  remarkable  on 
the  turf,  I  had  made  sure  of  an  enormous  success ;  but  both 
turned  out  unsound  and  worthless  at  the  stud) ;  to  be,  there- 
fore, particular  to  buy  from  the  best  strains  of  blood  sudi 
mares  only  as  have 

(a)  Themselves  exhibited  some  form  on  the  turf,  and  only 
on  account  of  insufficient  age  not  yet  been  tried  at  the 
stud,  or  have 
(6)  Already  bred  winners,  and  thereby  proved  themselves 
sound  dams  and  fit  to  propagate  the  excellent  qualities 
of  their  respective  families. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  of  the  mares  coming  within  the  limits 
of  the  foregoing  conditions  the  most  powerful  and  truthfully 
made  will  be  preferred ;  but  no  consideration  of  the  exterior, 
however  prepossessing  it  may  be,  if  not  accompanied  by  those 
requisite  attributes,  should  be  allowed  to  prevail — for  there  is 
no  more  baneful,  no  more  certain,  hereditary  evil  than  un- 
soundness— especially  rheumatic  or  scrofulous  disorders. 

I  am  well  aware  that  with  regard  to  No.  2,  and  especially 
subdivision  (a),  I  shall  meet  with  vehement  opposition,  and 
that  a  number  of  instances  to  the  contrary  will  be  cited.    Th^ 
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are  not  unknown  to  me,  but  I  adhere  to  my  opinion  for  the 
following  reasons: 

When  I  require  in  a  young  mare  intended  for  stud  purposes 
individual  performances,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  not 
buy  one  that  had  not,  on  a  given  number  of  occasions,  been 
first  past  the  post 

Although  I  value  racing  form,  as  such,  very  highly,  yet  do 
I  consider  it  of  still  greater  importance  that  a  mare  should 
have  proved,  by  repeated  running,  even  if  not  attended  by 
eminent  success,  that  no  unsoundness  of  limbs,  no  organic  dis- 
ease or  defect  of  temper,  prevented  her  bearing  the  strain  of 
training  and  racing. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  in  numerous  instances  thoroughly 
sound  animals  with  a  good  temper  and  all  the  necessary  qual- 
ities for  racing,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  mere  accident,  have  been  kept  from  appearing  in  public 
(absolute  certainty  in  that  respect  can,  however,  only  be  ac- 
quired by  personal  superintendence  of  their  training);  but 
I  know  equally  well  that  in  nine  cases  in  every  ten  unsound- 
ness, weakness,  or  temper  has  been  the  cause.  It  is  advisable 
to  rely  on  the  Racing  Calendar  alone,  and  not  believe  a  word 
of  the  fictitious  marvels  told  of  the  innumerable  mares  without 
public  form,  and  which  tales  are  spread  about  by  the  owners  of 
those  animals.  If  only  one-tenth  of  them  were  true  there 
would  have  been  every  year  at  the  least  a  dozen  winners  of 
the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  the  Oaks,  or  the  Prix  de  Diane — 
if  one  accident  or  another  had  not  happened. 

The  affirmation  on  the  part  of  owners  that  the  mare  for 
sale  had  never  been  trained,  was  not  even  broken,  likewise  fre- 
quently differs  from  the  truth,  and  is  solely  intended  to  make 
the  purchaser  believe  that  she  would  in  all  probability  have 
done  wonders  if  she  had  been  put  into  training.  But,  in 
reality,  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  drawback,  as,  those 
of  a  few  eccentric  breeders  excepted,  nearly  every  thoroughbred 
in  England,  if  sound,  well  developed,  and  sufficiently  well  bred, 
is  sent  to  be  trained ;  only  when  too  small,  unsound,  or  cripples 

are  they  thought  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense,  and  con- 
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wquentl J  k^  at  home  at  grais.  I  am  deterred  by  tke  expree- 
sion  "  never  been  in  training "  or  "  never  been  broken,"  wh«i 
applied  to  a  young  maroy  even  more  than  by  an  injured  leg, 
which  tells  ite  own  unvarnished  tale  of  the  reason  of  her  non- 
appearance in  public  The  wisest  plan  is  to  ke^  aloof  from 
both  until  they  have  by  their  progeny  proved  their  soundneas 
as  dams. 

A  look  round  the  select  studs  of  owneis  who  breed  their  own 
racehorses  in  England  and  France  (Lord  Fialmouth,  Duke  of 
Westminster,  Mr.  Lef^vre,  etc.)  will  show  that  nearby  all  their 
brood-mares  have  themselves  been  winners  or  are  the  dams  of 
winners,  with  the  exception  of  only  now  and  then  a  mare  of 
their  own  breeding,  or  from  th^r  radng^tables,  sent  to  the 
stud  on  trial,  of  whose  internal  soundness  the  owner  is  perfbetly 
satisfied,  and  who  has  only  in  consequence  of  an  accident  been 
prevented  fi*om  running  on  the  turf  Mares  with  high-sounding 
pedigrees,  but  without. any  pretensions  to  individual  goodness, 
form  the  staple  of  a  good  many  studs  breeding  for  sale  over 
which  a  few  matrons  of  sterling  worth — ^bought,  if  possible,  for 
large  sums  at  public  sales — serve  to  throw  a  kind  of  halo. 
Mares  without  fashionable  pedigrees  or  previous  excellence, 
which  in  England  are  to  be  had  by  the  dozen  for  less  money 
than  that  for  which  half-bred  ones  can  be  purchased  on  the 
Continent,  are  owned  by  needy  people,  who  wait  for  a  lucky 
chance,  or  by  second-  and  third-rate  breeders,  who  speculate  on 
selling  them  to  the  flats  from  abroad. 

Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  quantitatively  one  of  the  most  extensive 
breeders  of  modem  times,  sold  only  his  colts,  while  he  allowed 
the  fillies  to  grow  up  wild  and  untried,  and  kept  those  he  liked 
best  to  breed  from.  The  upshot  was  a  stupendous  foilure,  which 
must  have  ruined  any  man  less  wealthy  than  the  Yorkshire 
baronet  He  had  peculiar  ideas,  and,  I  think,  believed  in  the 
soundness  of  his  principle.  Had  it  been  any  one  else,  I  should 
have  put  him  down  as  a  very  knowing  manager ;  for  in  a  stud 
breeding  for  sale  a  considerable  saving  may  no  doubt  be 
effected  by  substituting  for  brood-mares  of  well-established 
reputation,  that  cannot  be  had  williout  the  outlay  of  large 
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smns  of  money,  yooi^  and  perfectly  untried  aaimaLi  whiek 
have  cost  rery  little  to  keep  and  notUng  at  all  to  train.  The 
only  difficnlty  is  to  make  the  public,  or  even  a  small  section  of 
it,  share  the  apparent  belief  of  the  owner  and  indoce  them  to 
pay  lor  the  yearling  colts  in  proportion  to  their  credulity. 

If  8ir  Tatton  had  been  obliged  to  put  all  his  eolts  into  train- 
ing, instead  of  disposing  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  even  for 
n  mere  S(mg,  as  was  toward  the  end  the  case,  he  would,  I  am 
convinced,  in  spite  of  his  eccentric  obstinacy,  soon  have  changed 
Us  mind  and  principle  of  breeding.  I  could  continue  the  sub- 
jecty  and  make  similar  remarks  with  regard  to  some  studs  of 
the  present  day  largely  breeding  for  sale  from  untried  mares. 
It  is  thus  not  surprising  to  see  such  breeders  on  speculation 
am<mgBt  the  foremost  champions  of  that  theory.  Any  attempt 
to  get  from  the  same  men — ^who  invariably  have  a  large  stodt 
of  rubbish  on  hand  for  sale  to  the  unwary  stranger^— one  of 
those  mares  with  racing  performances  (of  which,  as  I  estplained 
before,  they  keep  a  small  number),  will  be  met  with  the  de* 
mand  of  an  absurd  price  or  the  stereotyped  "  not  for  sale." 
Should,  however,  an  exception  be  made  and  a  reasonable  sum 
asked,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  the 
mare.   . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  in  England  latterfy 
a  wholesome  reaction  has  comm^ioed  to  prevail;  not  so  in 
France,  where  the  thoroughbred  is  at  present  in  danger  of 
suffering  from  the  pemieious  wholesale  production  from  un- 
tried mares  in  studs  breeding  for  sale. 

In  support  of  the  assertions  of  those  fimatioft  who  ridienle 
individual  racing  form  as  not  hereditary,  and  look  for  the 
probability  of  propagation  of  such  qualities  in  the  breed  only, 
without  taking  into  account  the  propagating  individual,  Poca- 
hontas (the  dam  of  Stockwell,  Rataplan,  King  Tom,  etc.)  is 
frequently  quoted  as  the  irrefutable  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
their  theory.  They  copy  from  one  another,  and  rely  on  the 
public  taking  as  little  trouble  as  themselves  to  refer  to  the 
Racing  Calendar  for  the  old  mare's  performances.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  not  only  look  for  examples  to  prove  their 
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readj-made  theoriefl,  but  are  anxious  for  real  facts  from  whidi 
to  draw  instruction,  I  will  detoil  the  racing  career  of  Pocahon- 
tas, in  order  to  show  that  she  comes  up  to  mj  standard  of  a 
good  brood-mare.  Pocahontas,  though  she  was  a  roarer,  by 
her  racing  during  four  seasons  proved  herself  possessed  of  a 
good  constitution ;  her  form,  moreover,  was  not  so  inferior  as 
many  pretend  it  to  have  been.  If  she  had  run  in  races  of 
minor  importance,  she  would  probably  have  had  more  than 
one  winning-bracket  to  her  name 

Pocahontas,  bred  1837,  by  Glencoe  out  of  Marpessa  (dam 
of  Jeremy  Diddler  and  Boarding  School  Miss),  when  two  years 
old  ran  only  in  the  Criterion,  unplaced  to  Crucifix. 

As  a  three-year-old  she  ran  twice,  also  unplaced:  in  the 
Oaks,  won  by  Crucifix,  and  in  the  Goodwood  Cup,  won  by 
Beggarman,  in  which  race  Lanercost  was  second  and  Hetman 
Platoff  third. 

At  four  years  of  age  she  ran  three  times  unplaced :  in  the 
Goodwood  Cup,  the  Cesarewitch,  and  the  Cambridgeshire. 

In  the  following  year,  at  Goodwood,  she  won  the  first  heat 
of  a  race  finally  won  by  Currier.  At  Brighton  she  also  won 
the  first  heat  of  a  race  ultimately  won  by  Miss  Heathcote.  She 
made  her  last  appearance  on  the  turf  in  a  mile  race  heats  at 
Rochester  and  Chatham,  where  in  a  field  of  nine  horses  she 
won  the  first  heat  and  in  the  other  two  ran  second  to 
Patchwork. 

To  see  mares  celebrated  on  the  turf— like  Marie  Stuart, 
Fraulein,  etc. — turn  out  indifierent  at  the  stud  may  at  least 
partially  be  accounted  for  by  their  too  arduous  and  too  pro- 
tracted racing  careers. 

Lord  Falmouth's  mares,  whose  racing  careen  invariably 
close  with  the  end  of  their  fourth  year,  rarely  suffer  in  a 
like  manner.  In  support  of  the  correctness  of  this  and  other 
assertions  advanced  by  me,  I  give  the  list  of  that  nobleman's 
entire  stud  at  Mereworth  as  it  existed  in  1880.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  twenty-four  mares : 
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Coronation 
Stakes. 

1876 

Lbap-Tbab  .. 

By      Kingentft 
out  of  Wheat- 
ear    (dam    of 
the  winners: 

Skylark, 

Fieldfluv, 

Redwing). 

1878 
1879 

6 

6 
10 

8 
8 

Chesterfield 
KUkes,     Pren- 
dergast  Stakes. 

1864 

Sixt 

By  Orlsndo  out 
of  Ayaoanora 
(dam    of   the 
winners: 

Cachuca, 

Chattanooga, 

Ce8tua),by^iid- 
catcher  out  of 
Pocahontas. 

1866 
1867 
1868 

11 
9 
6 

26 

S 

3 
8 

9 

JuTf^nls. 

Diesduought 

Kitty 
Spiightly. 

Hydromel. 

Adjutant. 

Spiing     Cap- 
ut It. 

Beat  and 
Bravest. 

Brit«martia. 

1860 

T/TTrTA?' 

By      WlnsraTe 
out  of    Lady 
Blanche  (dam 
of    the    win- 
ners: 

Miss  Gratwlcke, 

Parmesina, 

Zee),    by     Vol- 
tigeur. 

1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 

1877 

7 
14 

17 
82 

17 
19 

3 

8 

7 

8 
21 

7 
6 

0 

Newmarket 

Osks. 
Brighton  Stakea. 
Brighton      Cup, 

Warwick  Cup. 

Great     Ebor 
Handicap. 

109 

46 

and   29   Queen's 
Platea. 

1870 

CAMmVltRK.. 

By      Stock  well 
out  of  Can  tine 
(dam    of  the 
winners: 

Picnic, 

Aventuri&re),by 
Orlando     out 
of         Vivan- 
di^re       (own 
sister  to  Yol- 
Ugeur). 

1872 

7 

6 

WoodooUf  SUkes, 
Ascot  Piennial, 
Hurstbourne 
Stakes.     Ches- 
terfiela  StJtkes, 
Levant  Sukes, 
Findon  SUkes. 

Forager. 
Bui-Gal. 
Dateli  Of  •■• 
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^outT^p:^" 

digm  Idum  of 
the  win  lien: 
King -I  Amu, 
Mm  >1  Amu, 
Rougt  l)r»aon. 

18TB 

i 

an^s^- 

Jwaettc 

BTLordnifdon 

im 

10 

• 

MHke*.    Clwr- 
well       SUkn. 

JockaraubCup. 

am 

(wiooerofthc 
1000  (iulneu. 
and    d^ni    of 
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r' 

-' 
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On  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  -of  tiie  twenty-fonr 
matrons,  of  which  that  celebrated  stud  is  compoaed,  it  irill  be 
seen  that 

1.  It  contains  not  a  single  mare  that  has  not  been  on  the 

Turf,  and  only  one  (Ladj  of  Mercia)  that  has  not  won 
a  race.  She  was  the  best-tried  yearling  in  the  stable  and 
of  enormous  size,  but  she  cau^t  influenta,  and  became  a 
roarer.    Further,  that 

2.  There  is  not  one  amongst  them  that  did  not  run  at  two 

years  of  age,  or 

3.  Remained  on  the  Turf  longer  than  four  years  old,  except 

Lilian,  who  during  her  racing  career  belonged  to  Mr. 
Bavile,  and  was  not  purchased  by  Lord  Falmouth  tiU 
after  its  close;  or 

4.  Whose  dam  had  not  bred  other  winners  besides  herseUl 

It  may  be  said  that  breeding  from  tried  and  successful  mares 
is  only  a  hobby  of  Lord  Falmouth's,  and  that  the  same  result 
might  be  obtained  by  other  means.  It  is  difficult  to  deny  this 
with  absolute  certainty.  The  following  tables,  showing  the 
performances  of  the  dams  of  the  winners  of  the  four  classic 
races — Two  Thousand  Guineas,  Derby,  Oaks  and  St  Leger — 
fyr  the  twenty  years  from  1860  to  1879,  compiled  for  that  pur- 
pose, however,  will  at  least  prove  that  a  greater  probability  of 
success  b  secured  by  acting  on  that  principle. 
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TWO  THOUSAND  GUINEAS. 


Dam  of  Winner. 


IMO     TheWimd 

1841     Diophautus 

1M2     The  Marquia. 

1863  I  Macaroni 

18M     Geaeral  Peel 

186S     Qladlateor 

1816     Lord  Ljon 

1867     Yaubati 

*QgM  /Mofllein    ....... 

low    iFomoaa 

1860     Pretender 

1870  Mac^regor 

1871  Bothwell 

1872  Prince  Charlie   .  .  .  . 
1876  Gang  Forwazd   .  .  .  . 

1874     Atlantic 

1878     Camballo 

1876  -  Petrarch 

1877  Chamant 

1878  PUgritnage 

1879  Chaxibert 


The  Cuxt  aare  .  . 

Eqaation 

CininUl 

Joooee 

Orlando  mare  .  . 
Mias  GkidUtor  .  . 
Paradigm    .... 

Palm 

Besika 

EUer 

Ferina 

Necklace 

Katherine  Logle  . 
Eastern  Prinoen. 
Lad  J  Mary  .... 
HuxTicane  .  .  .  . 
Little  Lady    .  .  . 

Laura 

Arauoaria  .... 
Ladj  Audley  .  .  . 
Gertrude 


Ban.           I 

2  yeara 
old. 

3  yean 
andap- 
warda. 

^^^ 

^^ 

m^ 

8 

_ 

t 

.. 

4 

2 

.^ 

— 

4 

2 

•^ 

8 

— 

7 

26 

2 

7 

— 

8 

6 

88 

4 

12 

18* 

17 

6 

4 

— 

7 

6 

21 

Won. 


I 
1 


7 
7 
S 


5 

M 

2 

1 


DERBY. 


Tew. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Winner. 


Thormanby ... 
Kettledrum ... 
Caractacus  .  .  . 
Macarunl  .... 
Blair  Athol .  .  . 
Gladiateur  .  .  . 
Lord  Lyon  .  .  . 

Hermit 

Blue  Gown  .  .  . 
Pretender.  .  .  . 
Kingcraft .... 
Favoniua  .... 
Cremorne .... 
Doneaster.  .  .  . 
(leorge  IfYederlok 

Oalopln 

Kinber 

SilTio 

Steflon 

Sir  Bevys .... 


Dam  of  Winner. 


Kama. 


Alice  Hawthorn  . 

HyblA 

Defencelem.  .  .  . 

Jocose 

Blink  Bon«y  .  .  . 
Miaa  (iladiator  .  . 
Paradigm    .  .  .  . 

Seclnaion 

BaaBlea 

Ferina 

Woodcraft  .  .  .  . 

Zephyr 

Rigofboche .  .  .  . 

Marigold 

Priiice»  of  Wales 
Flying  Ducheas    . 

Mineral 

Silverhalr  .  .  .  . 
Liverpoora  dam  . 
Lady  Langden  .  . 


Bfl 

n. 

2  yaaiB 
old. 

3  yoara 

and  up- 
warda. 

8 

68 

1 

— 

11 

2 

._ 

6 

16 

1 

8 

5 

4 

— 

14 

8 

8 

6 

18 

8 

1 

6 

— 

Won. 


m 


8 
14 


S 
8 

"5 
1 

S 
4 
8 
1 


*  Of  which  once  aa  a  yearling. 
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OAKS. 


Tmt. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 

1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 


Winnar. 


BuUerflT  .  . 
Brown  DuohM 
Feu  de  Joie . 
Queen  Bertha 
KiUederAir 
HegalUi  ... 
Tormentor   .  . 


Dam  of  Winner. 


Name. 


Catherine  . 
tispoir  .  .  . 
Jeu  d'Eeprlt 
FUx .... 
Pauline  .  . 
The  Hem  . 
Torment  .  . 


Hippia Daughter  of  the  Star . 


Formosa 
Brigantine  ... 

(iamon 

Hannah    

Ueine , 

Marie  Stuart  .  . 

Apology  .... 
Spinaway  .... 
f  Lnguerrande  . 
IC'amelia  .... 

Plac  da 

Jaunette  .... 
Wheel  of  Fortune 


Kller 
Lady  Maodonald  . 
Besa  Lyon  .... 
Mentmore  Laaa .  . 
FilledeTAir.  .  . 
Morgan  la  Faye  . 
Mandragora  .  .  . 
Queen  ben  ha    .  . 

Deliane 

AfHUcaria  .  .  .  . 
Pietas  (late  Faith) 
Chevisaunce  .  .  . 
Queen  Jjertha    .  . 


•     •     • 


Ban. 

2  yean 
old. 

3  yean 
and  up- 

warda. 

__ 

7 

6 

14 

^^ 

S 

1 

2 

6 

9 

8 

16 

2 

7 

1 

1 

6 

— 

_ 

6 

9 

12 

1 

1 

"i 

6 

S 

— 

7 

14 

16 

6 

— 

4 

6 

Won 


4 
14 


2 
8 
6 
2 


1 

18 
1 

8 
1 
1 
6 
1 
S 


ST.  LEGER. 


Tear. 


1860 
1861 
186*2 
186.") 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

1868  I 

1869  ' 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

1874  i 

1875  ' 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Winner. 


8t  Albana  . 
Caller  Ou  .  . 
The  Mnrquis 
1  ord  Cliideu 
Blair  Athol . 
Glndiflteur   . 


Ix)rd  Lyon Paradigm 


Achievement 
Formosa    .  . 
Pero  (iomez 
Hiiwthornden 
Hi<nn-4h     .   . 
Wenlock    .  , 
Marie  Stuart 
Apology.  .  . 
Oaig  Miliar 
Petrarch  .  . 
Silvio  .... 
Jannette   .  . 
Rayon  d'Or . 


Dam  of  Winner. 


Name. 


Bribery  .  .  . 
Haricot  .  .  . 
Cinizelli  .  .  . 
The  Slave  .  . 
Blink  Bonny  . 
Miss  Gladiator 


Paradigm 
Eller.  .  . 
Salamanca 
Bonny  Blink 
Mentmore 
Mineral  .  .  .  . 
Morgan  la  Fnye 
Mandragora  .  . 
Miss  Roland  .  . 

Laura 

Silverhalr  .  .  . 
Chevisaunce  .  . 
Araucaria   .  .  . 


Ban. 


2  yean 
old. 


8 
11 

2 
2 
2 

4 
2 


3  yean 

and  up- 

warda. 


9 

40 

8 

9 

4 


7 
8 


— , 

6 

1 

6 

IS 

4 

1 

1 

1 

16 

8 

Vk 

6 

4 

» 

8 

8 

8 

6 

... 

1 

-> 

7 

1 

Won. 


8 
18 


14 


2 
1 
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The  foregoing  tables  show,  that  of  these  eighty-two  (in  1868 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  and  in  1876  the  Oaks,  resulted  in 
a  dead  heat,  the  stakes  in  each  case  being  divided)  dams  of  the 
winners  of  these  great  races  only  eleven,  or  about  13  per  cent, 
had  not  been  on  the  Turf,  and  that  of  the  remaining  seventy- 
one  tried  mares  only  nineteen  had  not  run  as  two  year  olds. 
Taking,  moreover,  into  consideration  that  of  the  mares  figuring 
in  the  English  Stud  Book  and  used  for  stud  purposes,  those 
without  public  trial  are  in  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
those  which  have  been  on  the  Turf,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
chances  of  breeding  a  winner  of  one  of  the  four  classic  races  are 
incomparably  better  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former. 

It  is  frequently  laid  down  bs  a  rule  that,  in  order  to  benefit 
the  breed  of  horses  in  general,  no  thoroughbred  animal  afiected 
with  hereditary  defects  ought  to  be  used  at  the  stud.  It  is  but 
just  that  those  who  clamor  for  this  condition — ^that  is,  the 
breeders  of  half-breds — should  set  the  example,  which,  how- 
ever, they  frequently  omit ;  and  I  myself  should  not  object  to 
adopt  a  similar  principle  for  the  thoroughbred.  It  depends 
only  on  what  is  understood  by  the  term  hereditary  defects. 
I  take  weakness  and  infirmities  of  the  constitution  to  be  the 
most  hereditary  defects,  and  believe  that  the  ideal  station  on 
which  the  thoroughbred  would  be  enabled  to  fulfil  its  high 
mission  can  be  reached  only  if  no  unsound  mares  are  allowed 
to  be  used  for  stud  purposes.  The  only  practical  test  of  sound- 
ness of  limbs,  digestive  organs,  nerves  and  temper,  remains — 
until  a  more  perfect  system  is  discovered — the  public  trial  on 
the  racecourse. 

A  mare,  which  in  her  second  and  third  year,  when  perfectly 
well  and  fit,  is  repeatedly  brought  out,  and  honestly  perseveres, 
even  if  only  with  moderate  success,  may  in  all  probability  be 
looked  upon  as  sound,  and  from  such  sound  mares,  if  no  misfor- 
tune intervenes,  sound  progeny  may  be  expected.  Exceptions  to 
this,  as  to  any  other  rule,  of  course  do  occur.  So  may  we  some- 
times see  mares,  after  standing  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  Turf  ca- 
reer without  detriment  to  their  constitution,  in  the  end  become 
unsound  dams,  that  is,  bring  unsound  foals  or  none  at  all ;  but  in 
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that  cue  it  m  generallj  in  coiiBeqiienoe  of  being  kept  too  long 
on  the  tnrf ;  for  maree  like  Alioe  Hawthorn  and  Beeswing,  to 
race  till  their  eighth  and  ninth  year  and  then  faring  sound 
foals,  adapted  for  racing,  are  rare  exceptions  indeed.  I  do  not 
like  to  buj  mares  that  remained  on  the  tnrf  knger  than,  at 
the  most,  their  fifth  year. 

The  animal  living  in  a  primitiye  state;,  and  acknowledging 
Dame  Natore  as  the  only  authority  with  regard  to  its  sexual 
instincts,  satisfies  the  longing  as  soon  as  it  makes  itself  felt 
There  is  not  much  difiTerence  in  our  domestic  animals,  sack  as 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs ;  with  them  but  a  compaxatively  short  time 
passes  between  the  desire  being  awakened  and  appeased.  In  the 
young  mare  only  that  satisfection  is  postponed  from  m<mth  to 
month,  from  year  to  year,  until  hysterics  and  similar  disorden 
ultimately  culminate  in  absolute  sterility,  consequences  easy  of 
comprehension,  if  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  nature  de- 
nied to  the  mare  that  salutary  cleansing  process,  moistmation. 

For  this  reason  I  prefer  for  stud  purposes  mares  whidi 
during  the  period  of  training  are  never  in  use.  I  have  fre- 
quently known  such  mares,  of  which  on  that  very  account  foan 
of  perfect  uselessness  for  breeding  purposes  were  entertained, 
on  being  sent  to  the  stud,  take  the  horse  at  the  proper  moment, 
be  stinted  the  first  or  second  time  of  covering,  and  r^Ain  this 
very  valuable  habit  during  the  whole  of  their  stud  career. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  carry  out 
the  exclusion  from  the  stud  of  every  untried  or  unsoimd  mare, 
as  it  is  to  prevent  others  affected  with  visible  defects  or  imper- 
fections being  used.  I  merely  mean  to  say  that  the  breeding 
from  so  many  untried  or  unsound  mares  is  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  the  complete  attainment  by  the  thoroughbred  horse 
of  its  ideal  destination. 

The  buying  of  brood  mares,  if  pursued  not  only  with  the  posr 
sibility,  but  the  probability  also  of  success,  is  indeed  no  easy 
task.  By  deducting  all  mares  which  never  showed  any  racing 
form,  nor  ever  bred  a  winner,  the  sum  of  those  remaining  avail- 
able will  be  reduced  by  90  per  cent,  on  those  ofiered  This, 
however,  by  no  means  guards  against  bitter  disappointment; 
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and  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  safety  in  choosing 
from  among  the  so  reduoed  number,  the  intending  purchaser 
irill  do  well  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  following 
points: — 

1.  With  young  mares,  to  be  carefiil  that  habitually  they  be 

neither  too  gross  nor  too  poor ;  either  extrame  is  inim- 
ical to  a  healthy  progeny. 

2.  If  dam  and  granddam  hare  bred  other  winjiers^  it  will 

greatly  enhance  the'  yalue  of  the  mare  under  inspec- 
tion; the  more  superior,  aud  especially  sound,  race- 
horses amongst  her  immediate  relations  the  better.  Is 
she,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  great  number  of  brothers  and 
sisters  the  only  good  performer,  her  acquisition  will  by 
no  means  be  so  desirable  as  at  first  sight  her  individual 
excellence  seemed  to  warrant. 

8.  The  peculiarities  or  weaknesses  with  regard  to  temper, 
organs  of  respiration  and  digestion,  feet,  bad  habits, 
such  as  wind-sucking  or  crib-biting,  nerves,  etc.»  should 
be  taken  into  account;  likewise  the  strong  or  weak 
points  which  characterize  the  respective  fiunilies  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

4.  Before  buying  mares  which  have  already  bred  finals,  one 
should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  state  of  the  sheath.  From 
outward  signs  of  rupture  or  a  blubbering  noise  in  trot 
or  canter,  may  be  inferred  rupture  or  extension  in  its  in- 
ternal parts.  I  cannot  too  energetically  caution  against 
the  purchase  of  such  a  mare ;  she  would  be  too  dear  at 
any  price; 

6.  An  examination  of  the  udder  should  not  be  omitted,  its 
development,  and  whether  on  both  sides  equally  prac- 
ticable. The  state  of  nurture  of  the  last  foal  will  show 
what  nourishment  it  received  from  its  dam ;  in  whole- 
some mother's  milk  frequently  lies  the  decision  of  the 
whole  question  whether  a  foal  will  grow  into  a  race- 
horse or  become  a  miserable  weakling.  Insignificant 
foals  firequently  develop  with  incredible  rapidity  at 
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foot  of  a  dam  with  exceptionally  good  milk,  as  other 
maree  will,  season  after  season,  throw  magnificent  foals, 
which  during  suckling  time  collapse  and  melt  away  like 
butter  in  the  sun.  It  is  advisable  to  take  away  from 
such  dams  the  foals  soon  after  they  are  dropped,  and 
get  nurses  for  them  if  they  are  to  be  had.* 

6.  It  is  better  to  abstain  from  purchasing  mares  which,  ac- 

cording to  the  Stud  Book,  have  repeatedly  slipped  their 
foals,  frequently  remained  barren,  or  bred  twins. 

7.  The  first  requisite  in  a  mare  is  that  she  should  be  long, 

deep,  and  roomy,  in  order  to  afford  the  foal  sufficient 
space  for  its  development ;  leggy  and  short  mares  can- 
not be  expected  to  throw  big  foals.  Many  imperfec- 
tions may  be  overlooked  rather  than  these  tiro. 

8.  I  do  not  like  in  a  brood  mare  a  too  luxuriant  growth  of 

hair,  nor,  especially,  tails  ftill  and  bushy  at  the  root. 
Foals  from  mares,  and  stallions,  too,  thus  affected,  are 
generally  wanting  in  energy  and  quality.  A  rat  tail 
is  a  great  eyesore ;  but  how  rare  is  a  bad  horse  with 
a  rat  tail? 

9.  From  a  sharply-marked  expression  in  muscles  and  limbs 

in  every  animal,  from  which  it  is  intended  to  breed, 
may  be  inferred  that  its  progeny  will  be  similarly  dis- 
tinguished. The  generic  character,  especially,  must  be 
unmistakably  expressed  in  either  sex.  I  dislike  mares 
resembling  in  shape  and  manners  stallions  as  much  as 
I  do  entire  horses,  a  minute  inspection  of  which  is 
necessary  to  convince  one  that  they  are  not  mares  or 

*  Particularly  sensitive  mares  will  not  easily  submit  to  the  exchange, 
but  with  the  necessary  precaution  and  patience  it  generally  succeeds. 
The  mare  knows  her  foal  by  the  smell  principally,  as  may  be  ascertained 
when  collected  in  greater  numbers.  A  little  aniseed  oil  rubbed  into  the 
coats  of  the  foals  to  be  exchanged,  for  a  few  days,  until  the  mares  have 
got  accustomed  to  it,  prepares  the  deception.  The  mares  are  then  re- 
moved from  their  boxes  for  a  time  sufficient  to  allow  the  pres^re  of  the 
milk  in  the  udder  to  become  inconvenient,  when,  the  foals  being  ex- 
changed in  the  meantime,  the  mares  are  brought  back,  and  j^he  impo- 
sition is  accomplished. 
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geldings.  The  more  quality  the  mare  possesses,  the 
more  marked  must  be  the  expression  of  her  sex.  The 
charm  of  feminity,  if  I  may  say  so,  ought  to  pervade 
her  whole  appearance. 

To  enumerate  every  possible  rock  on  which  the  purchaser  of 
brood  mares  may  get  wrecked  is  almost  impossible.  It  requires 
the  practical  eye  of  the  breeder,  experienced  in  all  the  difficul- 
ties besetting  his  calling,  to  detect  them  and  to  protect  him 
from  its  danger. 

I  do  not  venture  even  approximately  to  determine  at  what 
age  the  brood  mare  attains  the  climax  of  her  propagating 
power.  The  most  celebrated  of  their  kind  exhibit  in  this  re- 
spect the  greatest  varieties,  although  a  certain  distrust  against 
the  produce  of  very  old  mares  may  appear  justified.  But  even 
here  exceptions  are  not  wanting :  for  instance,  Araucaria,  dam 
of  Stephanotis,  Wellingtonia,  Catalpa,  Camelia,  Chamant,  and 
Rayon  d'Or,  was  bred  in  Pocahontas,  her  dam's,  twenty-fifth 
year,  whereas  Pocahontas  was  Marpessa's  first  foal,  the  latter 
also  being  the  first  foal  of  Clare.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  of  the  winners  of  the  four  classic  races  few  were 
first  foals;  of  the  Derby  during  a  century  only  three — 1795, 
Spread  Eagle ;  1852,  Daniel  o'Rourke ;  and  1855,  Wild  Day- 
rell.  A  singular  fact,-also,  is  that  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
in  1823  was  won  by  one  of  twins,  Nicolo,  by  Selim. 

Of  all  the  celebrated  matrons  in  the  Stud  Book,  Queen  Mary 
and  Haricot,  her  daughter,  stand  forth  as  descended  from  dams 
of  the  most  tender  age.  The  mare  by  Plenipotentiary  out  of 
Myrrha,  by  Whalebone,  foaled  in  1840,  was  covered  when  not 
more  than  two  years  old,  and  bred  in  1843  the  famous  Queen 
Mary,  who,  after  running  but  once  as  a  two-year-old,  was  dis- 
abled by  an  accident.  She  was  covered  when  three  years  of 
age,  and  bred  in  the  year  following  Haricot.  In  those  two 
mares.  Queen  Mary  and  her  dam,  early  impregnation  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  unusual  individual  potency. 

In  general,  let  the  breeder  of  thoroughbreds  never  adopt  the 

principle  that  quantity  better  than  quality  will  succeed. 
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Breeding  can  be  profitable  only  when  in  oonjancdon  with  the 
very  beet  material  obtainable,  and  when  in  the  produce  nothing 
IB  spared  to  contribute  to  success.  Although  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances, like  the  late  Mr.  W.  Blenkiron,  of  Middle  Park  and 
Waltham  Cross,  have  of  late  years  proved  that  wholesale  pro- 
duction of  the  thoroughbred  may  pay,  yet  I  am  doubtfiil 
whether  Mr.  Blenkiron  did  not  die  at  precisely  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  whether,  without  the  enormous  prices  realized  after 
his  death  at  the  sale  of  his  too  numerous  stud,  the  business 
would  ever  again  have  been  able  to  show  an  equally  favorable 
balance-sheet.  Mr.  Blenkiron  was  an  unucmally  clever  man- 
ager ;  he  had  closely  studied  and  completely  grasped  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  thoroughbred  mariiet.  On  the  one  side 
breeding  from  a  lot  of  untried  mares,  he  at  public  auctions 
occasionally  threw  away,  apparently  without  an  object,  large 
sums  of  money,  but  in  reality  in  order  to  strengthen  in  the 
public  the  conviction  that  he  was  concentrating  in  Middle  Park 
the  quinteasenoe  of  the  English  6tud  Book,  and  to  fiEuniliariie 
purchasers  with  the  idea  of  the  vastly  enhanced  value  of  the 
best  class  of  its  produce.  The  actual  successes  of  the  latter, 
independent  of  the  prices  realized  at  the  sale,  however,  were, 
in  comparison  to  the  quantity,  but  moderate,  and  would,  if  all 
the  horses  bred  by  Mr.  Blenkiron  had  been  trained  -and  raced 
for  his  own  account,  unquestionably. have  ended  in  his  ruin« 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  ever  again  be,  in  Europe  at 
least,  so  large  a  breeding  establishment  as  that  sold  at  Middle 
Park  in  1872,  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  history  of  the 
thoroughbred  that  the  figures  of  that  ever  memorable  sale  be 
not  lost  in  oblivion.    I  therefore  recapitulate  them  in  this  place. 

During  six  days  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  that 
year,  Messrs.  Tattersall  sold  in  the  Middle  Park  Paddocks 

Brood  mares 198 

Foals 119 

Stallions  (including  Blair  Athol  for  12,500  gs.,  Breadal- 

bane  6000  gs.,  Gladiateur  7000  gs.) 12 

Yearlings ._I01 

430 
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fl>r  the  rom  cf  130,704  sovs.,  or  at  an  average  of  nearly  304 

SOYS. 

In  half-breds  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  individual  m^- 
mah  ifi  narrowly  limited.  A  numerical  extension,  therefore, 
may  help  to  distribute  the  general  expenditure  over  a  greater 
number,  and  thereby  reduce  the  average  cost  In  the  thorough- 
bred, on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  a  successful  brood  mare  is 
almost  illimitable,  and  repays  manifold  for  years  of  fruitless 
labor.  The  late  Mr.  W.  I'Anson  grew  rich  by  the  sale  of 
Queen  Mary's  sons  and  grandsons.  Mr.  Jackson  paid  him  for 
Blair  Athol  alone,  shortly  before  the  St.  Leger,  consequently 
after  the  son  of  Blink  Bonny  had  won  tor  his  breeder  tin 
Derby,  not  less  than  7000/.;  and  Breadalbane,  BroomiehMT, 
Blinklioolie,  etc.,  also  considerably  swelled  his  receipts  frt)m 
the  male  line.  With  the  female  progeny  of  Queen  Mary  Mr. 
I' Anson  founded  a  breeding  stud,  whose  yearling  produce,  from 
nine  to  ten  in  number,  realized  at  Doncaster,  as  late  as  1880,  an 
average  of  900  gs. 

What  incalculable  value  is  not  represented  by  a  mare  like 
Pocahontas,  whose  direct  descendants  won  the  four  classic  races 
of  England  on  no  less  than  forty-five  occasions  I  Pocahontas, 
bred  1837,  reached  the  advanced  age  of  thirty4hree  years; 
she  bred  fifteen  foals,  amongst  which  the  stallions  Stoc&well, 
Rataplan,  and  King  Tom,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree.  Knight  of 
Kars  and  Sinight  of  St.  Patrick,  shine  as  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. WTien  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Pocahontas  bred  her 
last  foal,  Araucaria ;  and  how  potent  remained  in  her  that  vital 
power  with  which  she  endowed  her  last  ofibpring  is  shown  by 
the  achievements  of  the  latter's  progeny — Stephanotis,  Welling- 
tonia,  Camelia  (winner  of  the  Oaks),  Chamant  (winner  of  the 
Middle  Park  and  Dewhurst  Plates  and  the  Two  Thdusand 
Guineas),  and  Rayon  d'Or  (winner  of  the  St.  Leger).  Poca- 
hontas founded  a  family  of  heroes,  which  ruled  the  Turf  to  an 
extent  never  equalled.  Stockwell,  himself  a  winner  of  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  and  the  Leger,  sired  (besides  three  winners 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon)  six  winners  of  the  St.  Le^er,  a  number 
which  has  never  been  reached  before  or  since. 
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It  is  highly  intereBting  to  follow  the  progeny  of  celebrated 
ancestresBee  in  all  its  branches,  with  their  winners  or  dama  of 
winners,  the  issue  of  each  generation,  especially  in  the  female 
line ;  the  value  of  the  stallions  being,  as  a  rule,  more  univer- 
sally known. 

Before  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  brood  mare,  it 
will  be  well  to  construe  a  genealogical  table  of  the  strains  of 
blood  throughout  the  female  side,  as  I  have  hereafter  tried  with 
regard  to  the  Queen  Mary  and  Miss  Agnes  families.  Nothing 
is  so  appropriate  to  show  at  a  glance  whether  the  mare  under 
consideration  belongs  to  a  great  racing  fiimily,  or  whether  such 
qualities  were  inherited,  in  solitary  instances  only,  or  not  all, 
on  the  side  of  the  dauL 


QX7BBN  MART. 

Bred  184S,  by  OUdiMor,  dAia  hj  Plenipotontiftiy  oat  of  MTiriia,  by  Whrnlobono 

out  of  Oifl,  by  Oohannft. 


Bnd. 


1860 
1853 
1858 
1882 

1883 
1804 


1847 

1857 
1858 


1807 
1808 
1870 
1872 
1878 
1804 
1870 
1873 


Name. 


Pftndoro  . 
The  Pearl  . 
Poldoody  . 
Periwinkle 
Roysterer  . 
e.  Fftbiola  .  .  . 
King  William 
Titaaift  .   .   . 


Satu, 
BLhwomnu   .... 

BOHHIB  S0OTLI.VD  .    . 
BomrTFIBLD  .... 

Bboomiblaw  .... 

Bebtiv 

Blihkhoolu.  .  .   . 

I.  H1.K100T    .... 

H^r  Prodnce, 

a.  Crftmond  .   . 

h.  Caller  On  .   . 


1 

• 

1 

10 

4 

3 
2 

18 

... 
7 

10 
21 

0 

0 

40 

17 

21 
98 

3 
40 

14 
27 
13 
11 
13 

4 
8 
2 
3 
2 

•  •• 

38 
2 

•  •• 

0 
1 

Important 


Doneafter  Stakea. 
Doneaster  Stakes. 
Disabled,  but  sire  of 
Dee  SUkes. 
Chesterfield  Cup. 
Dee  Stakes. 
Ascot  Gold  Vase. 
Alexandra  Plato. 


34  Queen's  Platea. 

St.  L^^r. 

Twioe  Nortbamboriand  Plata. 

Brighton  Cup. 

York  Cup. 


Still  rannfiig. 
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QUEEN  MABY— con^tniMxI. 


Bnd. 


1868 
872 


HAttlCOV— continued, 
tL  Lady  Langden 
Hampton  .   , 


1876 
1878 
1869 


1849 

1858 
1862 
1868 
1863 
1866 
1878 


e. 


Sir  Bevys 

Fosyan  . 
Freeman    . 


n. 


Bbaxbt  

Her  Produce 

«.  Bemioe 

b,  Kate  Hampton 

Lady  Mortimer 
e.  La  Daupbine  .  . 
d.  Thrift 

Triitraa     .   .   . 


1879 
1869 
1870 
1852 

1858 
Ub9 
1872 
1873 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1862 
1869 
1863 
1867 
1874 
1869 
1854 

1860 
1868 
1869 
1870 

1872 


Parsebearer  .   . 

«.  Ella 

/.  Miss  Wingie  .    .    . 
IIL  Bloom iKo  Hbathbb 
Her  Produce. 

a.  Oronte  .... 

b.  Goree 

Qoura    .    .    . 
Good  Hope  . 

Blano  Heze  . 

Tyrann  .    .    , 

Sohlenderhan 

Kaiser    .    .    . 
e.  Maid  Marian    . 

King  Tom  colt 
d.  Robin  Hood.   . 
«.  Mahonia    .    .   . 

Magnolia  .    . 

/.  Laburnum     .    . 

IV.  Blink  Bonnr    .   . 

Her  Produce. 

a.  Boreal  is     .    .   . 

Hyperion  .    . 

Red  Light    . 

Blue  Light    . 

Flying  Scotchman 


6 
33 


4 
14 
37 


50 

51 

7 
11 
24 

37 


11 

28 
16 


2 
21 
17 

5 

12 

17 

6 

3 

5 

4 

U 

15 

9 

22 

20 


19 


1 

1 
9 


15 

8 

•  •• 

2 
3 


18 


2 
4 


2 
3 
3 

2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
I 
2 
3 
1 
3 
14 


Important 


Epsom  Gold  Cup. 
Doncaster  Cup. 
Northnmberland  Plate. 
Goodwood  Cup. 
Goodwood  Stakes. 
Derby. 

TwioeGreatNorthemHandieap. 
Goodwood  Stakes. 
Chesterfield  Cup. 
Alexandra  Plate. 


Epsom  Gold  Cup. 
Ascot  Gold  Vase. 
Hardwioke  Stakes. 
Champion  Stakes. 
Grand  Prix  DeauTillau 
Still  running. 
Still  runaing. 


Hertefeldt 
Vienna  Derby. 
Union  Berlin. 

Still  running. 
Still  running. 
Hertefeldt.    Still  running. 


21 

6 

25 

5 

5 

2 

16 

2 

9 

1 

and  5  Steeplechaaes, 

Derby. 

Oajcs. 


MS 
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QUEEN 


1873 
1861 

1862 

1857 

1870 
4878 
1875 
1876 
1859 


1874 
1860 

1867 
1869 
1871 
1874 
1875 
1866 

1872 
1873 


Blzvk  BoirirT — eontinntd. 
Pier  Light    .    . 

5.  Blftir  Athol   .    .    . 

e.  BrftMlalbAiM .   .    . 

V.  Bl.B-AT-TBE-B0WSTBR 
Htr  Produee. 
a.  Whjmper.   .    .    . 

6.  M»re  by  Adventurer 
e.  Mare  byKnowsley 

d.  Lady  Dixie  .    .    . 
YL  BoMMT    Breast- KNOT 

(in  France). 
Her  Produce. 

a.  Sheldrake 

VIL  BoMNT  Bell    .   .   .   . 
Her  Produce. 

a.  Bonny  Swell     .    . 

b.  Toosin 

e.  Blantyre 

d.  Muscatel 

e.  Beauolere 

VIIL  Bertha 

Her  Produce. 

a.  Brenda 

6.  Bridget 


1 

Won. 

8 
7 

1 
5 

27 

8 

18 

3 

IS 

22 

15 
35 
10 

2 
6 
1 
2 

1 

S2 

12 

5 
1 

17 
9 
0 

23 
5 
7 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 

47 
27 

21 

4 

teporUnt  Races. 


Derby. 

Leger. 

Prince  of  Wales  8take«.  Ascot. 

Gratwioke  SUkes. 


Middle  Park  Plate. 


and  over  bardies. 


MISS  AONB8. 

Bred  1850,  by  Birdoatoher  out  of  Agnes  (dam  of  Lady  Agnee),  by  Clarion  out 
of  Annette  (dam  of  Ambrose  and  Olenmasson),  by  Priam. 


Bred. 


1858 
1859 
1864 
1869 
1871 


1856 

1861 
1862 
1869 
1871 
1873 


Name. 


SouM. 

Ooumbeker 

Kino  op  Ears  .... 

Bismarck 

Landmark     

COURONNB  DE  FeR      .     . 

Dougkiert. 

I.  Little  A  ones  .   .   . 

Her  Produf^. 

a.  Prince  Arthur  . 

6.  Wild  Agnes  .    . 

Little  Agnes. 

Fair  Agnes   . 

Wild  Tommy 


i 

• 

1 

17 

4 

17 

3 

46 

13 

16 

2 

10 

4 

22 

4 

13 

6 

37 

14 

IH 

0 

4 

1 

•  •  • 

19 

1 

Important  Races. 


Hurstbonme  Stakes. 
Stockbridge  Cup. 
Hopeful  Stakes. 


Prix  de  Diane. 
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MISS  AGN£S--eoR<mu«(f. 


Bred. 

Name. 

• 

• 

a 

Important  Baoes. 

Little  Agnbs — continued. 

1868 

e.  Fair  Agnes  (broken 

# 

hip) 

•  ■• 

•  •« 

18A8 

Bisliopthorpe   .    . 

68 

16 

- 

1870 

Wild  Aggie  .    .    . 

%l 

0 

1871 

Agglethorpe     .   . 

67 

12 

1872 

Percy 

13 

1 

1874 

Constantine  .   .    . 

41 

5 

1877 

Gildersbeck  .    .    . 

41 

8 

Still  running. 

1878 

Melmerby .... 

23 

2 

Still  running. 

1870 

Daffodil     .... 

6 

1 

1864 

d,  Tibthorpe     .... 

44 

11 

Stewards'  Cup. 

1868 

e.  Merrj  Agnes    .   .    . 

31 

9 

1860 

/.  Little  Heroine  .   .   . 

25 

2 

1870 

g.  Couleur  de  Rose  .    . 

17 

3 

1871 

A.  Thirsk 

16 

4 

1875 

t.  Bonnie  Agnes  .   .    . 

7 

2 

1878 

k.  Banbury  Bun   .    .   . 

9 

1 

• 

1867 

IL  Brown  Agxbb    .... 
Her  Produce, 

5 

*•• 

1862 

a.  Brown  Bread    .   .   . 

25 

9 

Northumberland  Plate. 
Gftledonian  St.  Leger. 

1868 

b.  Andorka 

35 

6 

Nemzeti. 

1877 

Armgard   .... 

18 

7 

1869 

e.  I^abanes 

5 

1 

1863 

III.  Dark  Agnes  (dead)    . 

29 

4 

1865 

IV.  PoLLT  Aqnbs    .... 
Her  Produce. 

«•• 

•  •• 

1871 

a.  Lily  Agnes   .... 

32 

21 

Northumberland  Plate. 
York  Cup. 
Doncaster  Cup. 
Ebor  Handicap. 

1875 

6.  Tiger  Lily     .... 

14 

2 

1876 

e.  Jessy  Agnes     .    .    . 

13 

6 

1867 

V.  Frivolity 

Iter  Produce, 

15 

4 

Altborp  Park  Stakef. 
Middle  Park  Plate. 

1874 

a.  Grand  Templar    .   . 

1« 

1 

1877 

6.  Miss  Edwards  .    .    . 

26 

10 

1870 

VI.   WiNDBRMBRB      .... 
ffer  Produce. 

3 

1 

1875 

a.  Ether 

2 

1 

1876 

b.  Bowness 

17 

5 

1877 

e.  Muncaster     .... 

3 

1 

1878 

d.  We9tmoreland .    .    . 

4 

1 

Still  running. 

How  far  the  exterior  is  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of 
animals  intended  for  the  stud  is  an  open  question  which  causes 
much  dispute,  but  which  each  breeder  answers  for  himself, 
according  to  the  aim  he  has  in  view. 
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Those  who  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  production  of  the  thor- 
oughbred, that  is,  who  breed  and  use  half-bred  horses,  insist  on 
the  power  and  regularity  in  make  and  shape  of  the  latter ;  they 
forget,  however,  that  the  breeder  of  thoroughbreds  can  calculate 
to  a  fraction  that  selling  his  produce  outside  the  racecourse  by 
the  standard  of  the  exterior  alone  will  not  pay  for  its  rearing, 
nor  original  cost  and  keep  of  the  broiod  mares,  covering  fees, 
&c.  If  he  had  no  other  means  of  disposing  advantageously  of 
his  produce,  he  would  find  himself  placed  in  the  alternative, 
either  to  breed  from  cheap,  and,  therefore,  indifferent  material, 
at  a  rate  of  expense  not  exceeding  that  of  a  half-bred  stud,  pro- 
ducing consequently  inferior  animals,  never  subjected  to  public 
trials,  or  to  give  up  breeding  altogether.  Of  the  two,  he  would 
certainly  do  better  to  choose  the  latter ;  for,  by  following  the 
former  plan,  he  would  find  himself  needlessly  restricted  in  the 
choice  of  brood  mares  and  sires,  and,  after  all,  produce  animals, 
the  only  difference  between  which  and  half-breds  would  consist 
in  inferior  size  and  lack  of  substance. 

He  who  would  breed  thoroughbreds  on  rational  principles, 
and  knows  how  to  calculate,  is  forced  to  look  for  a  better  re- 
turn for  the  capital  invested  than  the  every-day  market  affords. 
This  he  will  find  only  on  the  racecourse,  without  which  the 
production  of  thoroughbreds  would  be  aimless,  because  it  offers 
the  only  possible  public  trial  on  which  the  whole  principle  is 
based. 

To  sum  up,  I  say : 

The  breeding  of  thoroughbreds  to  suit  the  ever-changing 
fashion  as  to  exterior,  without  regard  to  highly-tried  capabil- 
ities, I  look  upon  as  an  absurdity — in  that  case  it  would  be 
preferable  to  turn  one's  attention  to  the  better  classes  of  the 
half-bred — but  within  the  acknowledged  best  strains  of  blood 
I  should  by  no  means  neglect,  if  only  on  patriotic  grounds,  the 
exterior,  for  in  the  production  of  our  half-breds  it  has  become 
an  absolute  necessity  to  use  thoroughbred  stailions,  not  only 
with  performances  of  a  high  order,  hut  alw)  that  our  cavalry 
horses  may  answer  certain  conditions  and  foiTns  about  make 
and  shape  laid  down  in  order  to  prevent  their  deterioration. 
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The  term  of  so-called  fiEuiltlessness,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  so  strict  a  sense,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  tried 
thoroughbred,  as  when  applied  to  the  untried  half-bred. 

In  the  former,  every  deviation  from  the  true  shape  is  ren- 
dered more  distinct  by  the  exertions  inseparable  from  the  train- 
ing ground  and  the  racecourse,  and,  by  the  tension  or  straining 
of  the  sinews,  muscles  and  tendons,  even  develops  into  a  visible 
defect.  In  the  half-bred  stallion  the  disposition  to  the  same 
imperfection  slumbers  perhaps  still  nearer  the  surface,  and 
would  scarcely  allow  him  to  pride  himself  on  his  cheaply 
acquired  freedom  from  blemish,  if  he  were  ever  compelled  to 
leave  his  dolce  far  niente  and  undergo  severe  trials. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  true  shape  and  per- 
formances in  the  choice  of  a  stallion  to  breed  from,  that  is, 
what  percentage  of  the  one  might  be  sacrificed  to  the  other, 
may,  not  inaptly,  I  believe,  in  figures  be  thus  expressed: 
I  require  the  sire,  intended  for  the  production  of  thorough- 
breds, for  every  per  cent,  less  performance  three  per  cent,  more 
exterior — the  form,  however,  should  never  be  less  than  good 
second  class ;  for  that  of  half-breds  I  reverse  the  proportion, 
and  give  for  every  per  cent  exterior  three  per  cent,  perform- 
anca  To  breed  racehorses  from  a  stallion  who  himself  did  not 
belong  to  the  first  or  second  class  on  the  turf  is  imprudent,  for 
the  instances  of  an  inferior  stallion  producing  a  superior  race- 
horse are  of  such  very  rare  occurrence — ^this  used  to  be  tried, 
not  without  success,  most  fi-equently  in  France,  but  has  latterly 
there  also  begun  to  bear  bad  fruit — that  the  numerous  fruitless 
experiments  which  must  be  made  before  that  one  is  found 
would  in  all  likelihood  swallow  a  fortune. 

Now,  taken  into  consideration  that  England,  for  instance, 
produces  every  year  a  thousand  thoroughbred  colts,  and  of 
that  number  not  more  than  one  or  two  develop  into  racehorses 
of  the  first  class,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  of  a  second  class, 
good  enough  to  breed  thoroughbreds  from ;  considered  further, 
how  lenient  the  English  breeder  is  with  regard  to  certain  im- 
perfections of  shape  which,  in  Germany,  would  condemn  the 
horse  at  once,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the,  in  England, 
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acknowledged  very  beet  Btallions  are  scaroelj  ever  for  sale,  it 
nay  be  readily  understood  how  diffieolt  it  is  to  acquire  a  stal- 
lion of  the  first  class  adapted  to  the  production  of  thorough- 
breds, and  if  first  rate  form  and  undeniable  pedigree  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  how  necessary  it  is  sometimes  to  be  more  indulgent 
with  regard  to  the  exterior  than  under  other  circumstances 
inclination  would  admit. 

Our  German  public  knows  nought  of  such  difiiculties,  and 
requires  that  the  thoroughbred  stallion  of  the  first  class,  besides 
form  and  quality,  be  possessed  of  the  power  and  truth  of  shape 
of  the  half-bred,  and  the  action  of  the  Arab.  The  good  people 
forget  that  everything  in  the  world  has  its  limits,  and  that 
Nature  herself  is  impotent,  when  asked  to  produce  an  animal 
of  the  strength  of  the  elephant  with  the  agility  of  the  gazella 

It  is  difficult  and  requires  much  local  knowledge  to  buy 
sound  mares  of  the  best  strains  of  blood  and  some  public  form 
or  proved  excellence  at  the  stud,  yet  is  thejr  number  not  nearly 
so  narrowly  limited  as  that  of  sires.  It  is  therefore  advisable, 
in  the  choice  of  mares,  to  be  more  rigorous  with  regard  to  make 
and  shape,  else  the  thoroughbred  will  scarcely  fulfil  its  mission 
— ^the  production  of  capable  half  bred  stallions,  answering  the 
conditions  which  the  breeders  of  such  and  of  cavalry  horses  are 
justified  in  making. 

The  realization  of  this  purpose  by  judicious  mating  of  sire 
and  dam  is  materially  facilitated,  if  the  breeder  is  not  only 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  fiunilies  from  which  they 
are  descended,  but  also  has  known  them  during  their  racing 
career.  The  impression  received  on  the  racecourse  of  the  horse 
in  the  height  of  condition  is  with  greater  truth  reflected  in  its 
immediate  descendants,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
same  animal  when  at  the  stud.  In  the  former  case  nothing  is 
hidden  by  superfluous  flesh,  and  every  imperfection  of  shape 
is  rendered  more  conspicuous,  when  every  muscle,  sinew,  and 
tendon  is  braced  by  hard  work. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  express  my  views 
on  the,  of  late  years,  steadily  increasing  disorder  of  roaring. 

I  have  observed  that  in  the  English  thoroughbred  the  growth 
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of  this  defect  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  two-jear'K>M 
tadng,  eBpedally  in  earlj  spring,  and  ooiiaequent  thereon  with 
Ab  increase  of  studs  breeding  for  sale. 

This  may  appear  strange,  but  is  easily  explained.  Racing 
at  so  tender  an  age  requires  early  developed  yearlings ;  those 
studs,  however,  can  flouridi  only  when  keeping  that  requisite 
in  view,  for  experience  teaches  that  a  yearling  which  promises 
to  win  back  his  purchase-money  within  eight  or  ten  months, 
will  command  a  much  higher  price  than  one  whose  usefulness 
will  probably  not  begin  before  his  third  year.  The  consequence 
is  that  they  force  their  produce  like  asparagus  in  a  hot-bed,  in 
order  to  bring  them  up  for  sale  as  big  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
them.  Such  only  find  ready  customers,  and  the  assumption  by 
a  discriminating  public,  that  all  such  breeders  act  on  the  same 
principle,  more  especially  those  who  affirm  the  contrary,  totally 
depreciates  the  less  developed  yearlings,  for  the  purchaser  be- 
lieves— and  generally  his  surmise  is  not  without  justification — 
Aat  with  them  also  the  forcing  process  has  been  tried,  but  tried 
in  vain.  Thus,  every  stud  owner  breeding  for  sale  is  compelled 
to  adopt  the  pernicious  practice,  and,  in  the  end,  the  home 
breeder  will  have  to  follow  the  fashion. 

That  to  yearlings,  unnaturally  forced  in  their  development, 
the  early  training  brings  more  danger  than  to  those  reared  in 
%  natural,  and,  therefore,  more  healthy  manner — Whence  smaller 
and  less  gross,  is  self-evident  Their  puffed-out  organs  of 
respiration  especially  are  afiected  by  the  keen  atmosphere  in 
antumn  and  winter,  during  which  their  first  training  takes 
place,  and,  consequently,  rendered  more  prone  to  inflammation* 
If  the  constitutional  weakness,  fronx  which  originates  the  in* 
dination  to  morbid  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  through 
irrational  rearing  is  continued  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  predisposition  to  roaring  ultimately  becomes  hereditary. 

Most  frequent,  naturally,  are  these  symptoms  of  disorder  in 
descendants  from  stallions  from  whom  they  inherit  the  attribute 
of  quick  growth,  for  they  are  the  first  taken  into  training. 

It  is  equally  natural  that  young  horses  with  long  necks  turn 
roarers  sooner  than  short-necked  ones ;  for  if  through  each  of 
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two  tubes  of  the  same  width,  but  of  different  length,  a  certain 
quantity  of  air  shall  pass  in  exactly  the  same  space  of  time,  it 
follows  with  mathematical  certainty  that,  in  the  longer  tube, 
the  current  must  be  forced  through  at  a  quicker  rate,  and,  con- 
sequently, affect  the  sides  and  valves  in  a  higher  degree  than 
in  the  shorter.  It  is,  moreover,  a  well-known  fisu^t'  in  human 
physiology,  that  long  necks  incline  more  to  diseases  of  the 
larynx  than  otheis. 

English  breeders  do  not,  however,  on  account  of  the  predom- 
inating number  of  short  races  which  may  be  won  by  a  roarer, 
hesitate  to  use  stallions  thus  afflicted  at  the  stud.  I  believe 
that,  if  the  system  were  changed,  two-year-old  racing  abolished, 
and  the  distances  to  be  run  over  generally  lengthened,  throat 
diseases  would  gradually  diminish,  though  not  at  the  same  ratio 
in  which  they  have  for  the  last  thirty  years  increased. 

I  am,  however,  no  advocate  of  so  radical  a  measure  as  the 
abolishment  of  two-year-old  races,  which  for  many  reasons 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  any  detriment  to  racing  at 
large ;  I  am  only  at  a  loss  how  to  check  in  any  other  way  the 
&ttening  process  yearlings  are  forced  to  undergo,  and  the  too 
early  and  too  frequent  racing  of  two-year-olds. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  argued,  that  there  are  many  roarers  to 
be  found  in  France,  although  in  that  country  two-year-olds  do 
not  run  before  the  Ist  of  August,  and  the  distances  in  races  for 
horses  above  that  age  are  twice  as  long  as  in  England.  It  is 
true  there  are  a  good  many  roarers  in  France  noto^  but  the  dis- 
ease was  imported  from  England,  and  has  spread  with  the 
greatly  enhanced  prices  of  yearlings,  caused  by  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  racing  material. 

Based  on  and  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  racing  in 
France,  a  great  number  of  studs,  principally  breeding  for  the 
yearlings  market,  have  sprung  into  existence,  carrying  on 
wholesale  production  by  means  of  unsound  mares,  imported 
from  England  by  the  dozen  at  50^.  apiece  and  even  less. 
Twenty  years  a^  there  were  scarcely  any  roarers  in  France, 
but  also  no  studs  breeding  for  sale. 

I  am  well  aware  that  at  present  many  public  breeders  may 
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point  to  certain  private  studs,  producing  as  many  roarers  as 
themselves  or  more.  But  I  think  this  does  not  much  shake 
my  argument.  No  doubt  a  certain  number  of  select  studs 
breeding  first-class  yearlings  for  sale,  as  for  instance  the 
Blankney  stud  and  some  others,  contribute  just  as  much  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  as  the  best  private  studs ;  but 
what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  overgrowth  of  public  studs,  in 
comparison  to  home  breeding,  softens  the  thoroughbred  race, 
through  using  too  much  weak,  unsound,  and  altogether  inferior 
material  for  the  reproduction,  and  through  forcing  the  foals  too 
much  with  a  view  to  the  yearling  market 


CHAPTER   II. 
IN-BREEDING-OtJT-CROSSIKG. 

I  HATB  promised  elsewhere  (»  explain  my  Tiews  on  the  «d^ 
vantages  or  difladvantagen  of  in-breeding  with  regard  to  tiie 
breed  of  racehorses,  and  will  now  proceed  to  do  so..  It  is  mudi 
to  be  r^retted  that  our  writers  on  zoology  have  not,  instead  of 
sheep,  pigs,  cattle,  or  cart  horses,  chosen  the  thoroughbred  horse 
as  the  basis  of  their  investigations  in  that  direction. 

According  to  my  idea,  no  species  of  animal  creation  is  so 
specially  adapted  for  that  purpose,  for  here  incontestable  facts 
and  the  accumulated  statistics  of  the  racing  calendar  collected 
during  a  space  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
are  available  as  incontrovertible  evidence,  whereas  in  the 
breeding  spheres  selected  and  treated  on  by  the  zoologists, 
much  must  naturally  depend  on  personal  opinion,  unreliable 
information,  statements  copied  from  other  authors,  or  similar 
unsupported  assertions. 

The  origin  of  the  English  thoroughbred  is  carried  back  to 
three  Oriental  ancestors,  viz.,  the  Byerly  Turk,  the  Darley 
Arabian,  and  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  It  is  a  universally 
recognized  maxim  to  count  all  living  stud  horses  as  belong- 
ing to  those  families  from  which  they  descend  in  a  direct  male 
line,  the  maternal  descent  being  a  matter  of  secondary  consid- 
eration. It  is  manifest  that  this  classification  should  not  in  all 
cases  be  a  criterion,  for  a  horse  may  have  in  its  veins,  through 
the  dams,  double  the  quantity  of  blood  from  their  families  to 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  male  descent  of  its  sire,  and  yet 
is  considered  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  latter. 

If,  however,  the  object  is  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
breed,  and  especially  of  those  families  which  in  course  of  time 
have  proved  most  successful,  and  to  follow  up  their  origin  to 
654 
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the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  nothing  remains  but  to  claaB- 
ify  them  according  to  their  male  ancestors,  the  female  descent 
offeriDg  not  nearly  so  clear  a  perspective. 

In  order  to  aJBTord  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  I  have,  as  a  special  supplement,  added  thirteen  tables, 
of  which  the  first  three  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  following  ten  show  the  progeny  of  those  stal- 
lions whose  male  descendants  at  the  present  time  rank  foremost  at 
the  stud,  and  appear  destined  in  coming  generations  to  form  the 
corner-stones  of  the  race.  As  such  they  will  probably  suffice  fu- 
ture breeders  as  points  of  departure  in  the  framing  of  pedigrees. 

These  compilations  show  that  the  family  of  the  Darley 
Arabian,  or  rather  that  of  Edipee,  largely  predominates, 
especially  in  England,  over  the  other  two. 

The  family  which  claims  the  Byerly  Turk  for  its  ancestor, 
with  his  three  great  descendants,  Wild  Dayrell,  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  Partisan,  at  present  exercises  leas  influence  on 
the  breed  in  England  than  in  other  countries. 

Wild  Dayrell's  most  eminent  son.  Buccaneer,  was  carried  off 
to  Hungary  after  having  produced  in  England,  besides  several 
prominent  mares — amongst  them  two  winners  of  the  Oaks — 
only  Paul  Jones  and  See  Saw.  Hungary  in  her  turn,  however, 
had  to  witness  the  expatriation  of  Buccaneer's  most  celebrated 
scion,  Kbber,  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 

The  Flying  Dutchman  went  to  France  and  there  got  his  two 
best  sons.  Dollar  and  Dutch  Skater,  of  which  two  the  latter,  at 
present  serving  at  the  stud  in  England,  seems  to  be  the  less 
valuable,  since,  with  the  exception  of  Insulaire  and  Dutch 
Oven,  he  has,  as  yet,  produced  nothing  of  nota 

Partisan's  most  famous  son,  Gladiator,  also  fell  to  the  share 
of  France,  where  he  got  a  great  number  of  excellent  mares 
— amongst  others  Gladiateur's  dam,  and,  especially  through 
founding  the  Fitz  Gladiator  family,  acquired  lasting  merit. 
Fortunately  for  England  he  bequeathed  to  her  in  Sweetmeat 
a  pillar  of  the  breed,  and  in  Queen  Mary — the  dam  of  Haricot, 
Blooming  Heather,  Blink  Bonny — the  mother  of  a  femily  of 
heroes. 
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Besides  these  England  has  kept  nothing  prominent  of  Parti- 
san's progeny  ;  neither  Kingston,  nor  his  two  most  noteworthy 
sons,  Ely  and  Caractacus,  having  realized  at  the  stud  what 
they  promised  on  the  turf.  The  Derby  winner  of  1862  was 
later  on  exported  to  Russia. 

Glaucus's  line  is  represented  by  The  If abob's  sons  only,  of 
which  England  possessed  Nutboume  alone ;  while  France  got 
Suzerain  and  Vermout,  with  his  sons,  Boiard  and  Perplexe, 
and  Austria,  Bois  Boussel.  America,  too,  has  owned  in  a 
lineal  descendant  from  the  Byerly  Turk,  Lexington,  one  of 
her  most  successful  sires. 

The  Godolphin  Arabian  in  our  days  is,  properly  speaking, 
represented  by  the  Melbourne  family  alone,  and  in  England 
threatens  to  become  extinct  in  his  male  descendants.  The 
most  successful  stallion  of  that  clan  living  seems  to  be  Buy 
Bias ;  but  this  son  of  West  Australian  is  in  France,  whither 
the  first  winner  of  that  great  treble  event — or  triple  crown  as 
it  is  called — Two  Thousand  Guineas,  Derby,  and  St  Leger  was 
exported.  It  may  yet  be  that  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Plebeian, 
or  Statesman  rouse  themselves,  and  after  all  give  to  England  a 
first-class  sire  of  that  strain  of  blood.  For  the  first  of  the  three 
it  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  The  Jewel,  in  foal  to  him,  was 
sent  abroad ;  yet  it  is  questionable  whether  Przedswit,  with  his 
doubtful  pluck,  would  in  England  have  become  of  sufiScient 
note  to  induce  the  breeding  public  to  send  him  really  good 
mares.  The  Earl,  Momington,  Pell  Mell,  Strafibrd,  and  the 
brother  to  Strafibrd,  appear  scarcely  destined  to  continue  in 
coming  centuries  the  Melbourne  family. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Melbourne  blood  in  its 
female  descent  shows  to  so  much  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
other  sex,  for  which  reason  the  &mily  is  so  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  the  stallions  belonging  to  it.  In  the  whole  stud  book 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  sire  of  better,  and  in  their  pro- 
geny more  successful,  mares  than  Melbourne  (Blink  Bonny, 
Blooming  Heather,  Canezou,  Go-ahead,  Leila,  Mentmore  Lass, 
The  Slave,  Stolen  Moments,  Sortie,  The  Bloomer,  etc.) ;  but  of 
his  sons,  West  Australian  alone  achieved  a  great  reputation. 
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With  regard  to  him  also,  this  superiority  of  the  female  descent 
holds  good,  as  he  got,  besides  a  great  number  of  more  than  use- 
ful mares,  only  two  prominent  sons,  The  Wizard  and  Ruy  Bias, 
of  ivhom  the  former,  although  himself  a  good  racehorse,  scarcely 
left  any  traces  in  Germany,  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

Now  if  we  consider  the  question,  what  sort  of  crosses  in  the 
different  strains  of  blood  have  recommended  themselves  as  most 
desirable — ^although  within  the  thoroughbred  race  there  cannot, 
properly  speaking,  be  any  question  of  a  cross,  as  understood  in 
asoology,  because  the  whole  breed  is  more  or  less  related — we 
naturally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  breeder  is  involun- 
tarily forced  into  breeding  within  cloee  relationship  by  the  en- 
deavor to  adhere  to  the  families  of  established  reputation,  and 
within  them  to  use  for  his  purpose  none  but  their  most  prom- 
inent members.  In  the  commencement  of  the  race  we  notice 
numerous  cases  of  incest,  logically  accounted  for,  however,  by 
the  desire  to  mate  the  then  existing  and  not  too  numerous  indi- 
viduals of  tried  excellence,  and  thereby  perpetuate  that  quality. 
In  the  pedigree  of  Eclipse  even  occurs  a  glaring  instance  of 
incest,  the  grand-dam  of  Betty  Leedes,  who  was  the  great 
grand-dam  of  Eclipse,  having  been  got  by  Spanker  from  his 
own  dam.  The  more  the  breed  developed,  the  less  pressing 
grew  the  necessity  for  close  relationship,  but  in  the  days  of 
Eclipse,  bred  in  1764,  and  his  immediate  descendants,  the  need 
still  existed  to  a  great  extent,  for  by  the  general  stud  book  a 
score  of  horses  may  be  proved  to  have  been  got  by  sons  of 
Eclipse  from  daughters  of  the  same  horse,  but  this  alliance 
never  produced  anything  extraordinary.  Even  in  the  present 
century  many  cases  of  incestuous  breeding  have  occurred,  but 
very  few  of  them  have  proved  successful.  I  shall  have  to  make 
some  remarks  on  two  of  their  number  (Juliana,  bred  1810,  and 
Valentine,  bred  1832)  later  on. 

Opinions  as  to  whether  relationship  in  parents  is  advantage- 
ous, and,  if  so,  to  what  degree  and  where  it  begins  to  be  in- 
jurious, differ  very  much  even  in  our  own  days  in  England. 

The  thoroughbred  is,  with  regard  to  this  subtle  question, 

especially  adapted  as  a  field  for  study  and  experiment,  because 
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the  unintemipted  trials  of  the  produce  of  this  or  that  principle 
in  breeding  are  made  public,  and  their  results,  as  oollected  in 
the  racing  statistics  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  accesri- 
ble  to  everybody.  The  inference  drawn  will,  however,  fre- 
quently prove  the  reverse  of  what  follows  from  the  same  in- 
vestigations, when  applied  to  the  untried  half-bred,  where  the 
analysis  of  the  calculation  is  based  on  the  personal  opinion  of 
the  investigator. 

If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  pedigree  of  Friponnier,  we  find 
that  he  is  the  produce  of  uncle  and  niece,  consequently  of  very 
dose  in-breeding.  Friponnier,  although  the  fastest  hone  of  his 
day,  proved  himself  a  failure  as  a  sire  of  racehorses,  because  he 
wanted  the  individual  power  to  transfer  his  racing  qualities  to 
his  descendants.  He  is,  therefore,  quoted  as  a  warning  exam- 
ple of  too  close  in-breeding  in  thoroughbreds.  He  then  wis 
sent  to  a  half-bred  stud  in  Germany,  and  there  has  unquestion- 
ably proved  a  great  success.  Writers  on  zoology,  unfamiliar 
with  the  thoroughbred  and  its  public  trials,  will  therefore  prob- 
ably quote  Friponnier  as  a  brilliant  example  of  that  very  same 
dose  relationship  in  the  parents,  on  account  of  which  he  wae  in 
•the  first  instance  discarded. 

But,  before  we  enter  more  deeply  into  this  matter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  meaning,  viA 
regard  to  the  thoroughbred,  of  the  terms :  inrbreeding^  moderait 
relationship,  and  outrcrossing.  If  they  are  not  clearly  defined, 
all  real  discussion  is  rendered  futile.  Stonehenge's  disquisitions 
on  the  subject  are  indistinct,  because  not  worked  out  on  a 
.firmly  established  system.  If  he  instances  Btockwell  and  Rata- 
plan as  in-bred,  but  Partisan  and  Emilius  as  out-crossed,  he 
overlooks,  that  those  celebrated  brothers  are  doubly  and  trebly 
MB  far  removed  from  their  common  ancestor  on  the  male  and 
female  side,  as  the  latter  two  from  theirs.  This  proportion  is 
by  no  means  altered  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  Btockwell  and 
Rataplan's  pedigree  Waxy  occurs  not  twice,  but  three  times ; 
for  even  then  they  have  only  -^  Waxy  blood  in  their  veins, 
whereas  Partisan  has  -^  and  Emilius  i  +  iV  ""  V^  Highflyer 
blood. 
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I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  hone  should  onlj  be  termed  i7uifr0iy 
when  in  sum  total  less  than  four  degrees  lay  between  its  parenii 
and  their  common  ancestor ;  in  other  words,  when  the  children 
or  grandchildren  of  a  stallion  or  a  mare  are  mated,  I  call  their 
produce  in-bred;  but  this  term  does  not  applj  to  the  produce 
of  great  grandchildren  of  the  common  ancestor.  We  must 
not  forget  that  in  the  pedigrees  of  horses  the  word  brother  or 
sister  often  means  half-brother  or  half-sister,  and  that  here  tiie 
definition  borrowed  from  the  human  family  connection  is  not 
applicable. 

As  breeding  within  modertxte  reiatUm^ip  I  reckon  the  matiag 
of  stallion  and  mare  that  are  removed  from  their  common  an- 
cestor four,  five,  or  six  degrees.  It  is  indifierent  whether  tbey 
are  on  both  sides  equidistant  from,  or  one  of  them  nearer  to  the 
male  or  female  progenitor  than  the  other. 

The  English  breeder  of  the  old  school  was  of  opinion,  that 
breeding  from  very  closely  related  parents,  even  if  possessed  of 
the  most  excellent  qualities,  as  a  rule,  led  to  disappointing 
results ;  in  isolated  cases,-  however,  to  the  production  of  indi- 
vidual animals  of  quite  extraordinary  capabilitks ;  and  on  the 
whole,  I  incline  to  that  view  myself. 

More  recently  and  in  consideration  of  such  exceptional  in- 
stances, especially  since  Friponnier's  appearance,  the  mating  of 
very  nearly  connected  stallions  and  mares  has  frequently  been 
tried  in  England,  but  generally  with  the  old  result,  that  is, 
abundant  failures,  but  also  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  like 
Galopin  and  Petrarch. 

As  a  matter  of  course  follows  the  important  question  as  to 
the  individual  productive  power  of  such  in-bred  stallions.  The 
current  which  in  England  set  in  the  direction  of  in-breeding, 
naturally  caused  a  strong  counter-current,  in  its  turn  in  many 
cases  rejecting  for  breeding  purposes,  as  in-bred,  stallions 
that,  in  my  opinion,  come  not  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  matter,  let  us  classify 
the  stallions  renowned  on  the  turf  and  afterwards  used  for  stud 
purposes,  aoccH^ing  to  the  degree  of  relationship  existing  be 
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tween  their  parents;  and  then  inquire  which  degree  has  fiir- 
niflhed  the  best  results  as  to  power  of  reproduction. 

I  believe  myself  to  be  tolerably  at  home  in  the  Racing  Cal- 
endar and  the  Stud  Book,  yet  it  is  possible  I  may  have  over- 
looked some  pertinent  instances.  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  if  by 
the  following  compilations  others  interested  in  the  subject  be 
stimulated,  in  fiirtherance  of  the  good  cause  we  serve,  to  sup- 
plement or  to  refute  what  I  have  written. 

A  produce  of  brother  and  sister,  or  half-brother  and  half- 
sister  not  being  available  amongst  renowned  stallions,  I  shall 
begin  with  those  whose  parents  are  only  one  clear  d^ree  re- 
moved from  their  common  ancestor,  male  or  female.  Of  such 
I  have  been  able  to  find  but  four,  viz. : 

1.  Knight  of  St  Geoige in-bred  to  Sir  Hercules. 

2.  Oiest "        Touchstone. 

3.  Friponnier ^        Orlanda 

4.  The  Miner *'        Birdcatcher. 

Two  degrees  removed  are  the  parents  of 

■ 

1.  Partisan in-bred  to  Highflyer. 

2.  Priam ...         "        Whiskey. 

8w  Humphrey  Clinker "        Sir  Peter. 

4.  Election "        Herod. 

6.  The  Saddler "        Waxy. 

6.  Sleight  of  Hand 

7.  The  Drone 

8.  Van  Ambnrgh 

9.  Pericles* •*         Highflyer. 

10.  Brutandorf **  Pot-8-os. 

11.  Blue  Gown *'  Touchstone. 

12.  Galopin "  Voltaire. 

13.  Lowlander "  Pantaloon. 

14.  Petrarch ''  Touchstone. 

Three  d^rees  removed  are  the  parents  of 

1.  Orlando in-bred  to  Selim. 

2.  The  Flying  Dutchman     ....         "        Selim. 
a    Emilina "        Highflyer. 

*  Pwrldes  hM  4-16tlM  each  of  Highflyer  and  Herod  blood. 
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5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Weatherbit . 
Boocaneer    . 
Tramp .   .   . 
Blacklock    . 
Epirus  .   .   . 
Cothentune 
Chatham  .   . 
Oulston    .   . 
Elthiron 
Windhound 
Hobbie  Noble 
The  Reiver 

Argonaut 

Macgregor 

Knight  of  the  Oarter 
Pero  Gomes  .  .  .  . 
Dalham*     .   .   .   .   . 

Isonomy 

Silvio 


in 


bred 


Own    I 
broUwrtj 


M 
U 

u 
u 
it 
u 


u 

u 

ft 
u 
u 
u 
It 
u 


to  Orville. 

Edmund  by  Orvilleu 

Edipee. 

Highflyer. 

Sir  Peter. 

Waxy  and  Penelope. 

Waxy  and  Penelope. 

Gervantea. 

Peruvian. 

Sir  Hercules. 

Banter. 

Camel. 

Lady  Moore  Oarew. 

Touchstone. 

Birdcatcher. 

Birdcatcher. 


Four  degrees  removed  are  the  parents  of 


1.  Sweetmeat  t     .   .  on  both  sides  goes  back 

2.  The  Baron   .   .   . 

3.  BayMiddleton    . 

4.  Sultan 

d.  Pantaloon    .   .   . 

6.  Lanercost     .   .   . 

7.  Plenipotentiary  . 

8.  Melbourne  .   .   . 

9.  Flatcatcher  {S?ySi} 

10.  Wild  Dayrell .   . 

11.  Cambuscan  .   .   . 

12.  The  Palmer  )     Own   )   u 

13.  Rosicrudan   /»>«>»»«"/ 

14.  Trumpeter  J    .   .  '• 


u 
u 
fl 
a 

M 

M 
« 
M 
« 
(4 


(I 
M 
<( 
U 
It 
ti 
U 
U 
U 
ft 


go 
goes 


to  Prunella. 
Waxy. 
Sir  Peter. 

Eclipse  and  Highflyer. 
Edipse  and  Highflyer. 
Gk>hanna. 
Sir  Peter.J 
Termagant. 
Waxy. 
Selim. 
Whalebone. 

Priam. 
Selim. 


*  Dalham's  dam  (Gertrude)  also  fs  three  times  remored  from  Touolistoiie,  so  that 
l-32d  of  the  same  Mood  must  be  added. 

t  Sweetmeat's  pedigree  is  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  his  dam  I^lljrp'^p  is  put  down  t* 
two  sires.    She  is,  however,  generally  beliered  to  be,  not  by  Voltaire,  but  by  Starch. 

t  To  whose  sire,  Highflyer,  both  parents  of  Plenipotentiary,  Emilins  and  H.trriet 
are  in-bred. 

I  His  sire,  Orlando,  already  being  in-bred  to  the  same  horse,  Trumpeter  has  flre* 
thirty-seoonds  Selim  blood. 
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15. 

MtasyM    .  .  . 

.  OB  boUi  aides 

gQ«e 

becktoWftzy. 

16. 

Eoonomisi   .  . 

u 

tt 

Edipee  and  Hand. 

17. 

Sir  Herciil«8    . 

u 

<( 

Eclipse. 

18. 

Liverpool     .   . 

tt 

M 

Eclipse. 

19. 

Adyenturer .   . 

u 

U 

Orrille. 

20. 

Hermit     .   .   . 

u 

U 

CameL 

21. 

Pnedswii     .  . 

u 

tt 

Marpeasa. 

Five  degrees  removed  are  the  parents  of 


1. 

Touchstone  .   .   . 

on  both  sides 

goes  bade  to  Eclipse. 

2. 

Voltaire    .   .    .    . 

tt 

<( 

Highi^yer.• 

3. 

4. 

Voltigeor  1 
Bamton     i  *  '   ' 

u 

go 

Hambletonian. 

5. 

Newminster     .   . 

u 

goes 

r  Trumpator  and 
^  Beningbro'. 

6. 

Van  Tromp     .   . 

u 

K 

Buzzard. 

7. 

Defence    .  .    .   . 

u 

M 

Eclipse  and  Highflyer. 

8. 

Alarm 

u 

<f 

Sir  Peter  and  PruneUa 

9. 

Ion 

u 

U 

Sir  Peter. 

10. 

King  Tom    .   .   . 

tt 

tt 

Waxy. 

11. 

Saunterer     .   .   . 

it 

It 

Waxy  and  Penelope. 

12. 

Paragone .    .   .   . 

u 

U 

Orville, 

13. 

AndoyerJ     .   .   . 

« 

a 

Buzzard  and  Waxy. 

14. 

Venison    .   .   .   . 

tt 

u 

Eclipse. 

15. 

Velocipede  .   .   . 

It 

tt 

Pot-8-o6  and  Highflyer. 

K. 

Pyrrhus  the  Firs! 

i 

tt 

Buzzard. 

17. 

Harkawaj    .   .   . 

tt 

u 

'Pot-8-os. 

18. 

Cowl 

a 

tt 

Whiskey. 

19. 

CoHRack    .   .   .   . 

u 

tt 

f  Sorcerer,  Stamford,  aad 
1 Y.  Giantess. 

20. 

Kingston  .   .   .   . 

u 

tt 

Sip  Peter. 

21. 

Scottish  Chief .   . 

tt 

tt 

Orville. 

22. 

Flibustier     .   .   . 

« 

u 

Tramp. 

23. 

Sterling    .   .   .   . 

tt 

u 

Whalebone. 

24. 

Chamant .   .   .   . 

M 

tt 

Emilius. 
f  Touchstone  and 
I  Birdcatcher. 

25. 

Bobert  the  BeriJ 

« 

tt 

•  To  wKom  Voltaire's  sire,  Blackloek,  is  in-bred. 

fOwn  biotben  and  sons  of  the  foregoiog.  The  thlid  brother,  Vortoz,  was  loo 
inferior  a  racehorse  to  be  mentioned  here. 

X  His  dam  being  in-bred  to  Waxy,  Andover  has  oalj  thwo  thirty«oeconds  Bosanl 
blood,  but  four-thirty -seconds  Waxy  blood. 
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Sx  degrees  removed  are  the  parents  of 

1.  Irish  Birdcatcher  .  on  both  sides  goes  back  to  Eclipse. 

2.  West  Australian    .  "  *'  Trumpator. 

3.  Stockwell  \    Own   )        ,,  „  -^  j  i>     i 

4.  Rataplan   i^^^^^f  Waxy  and  Penelope. 

6.    St.  Albans  \    Own    \       „  „  «,,    ,  . 

6.  Savemake  J  ^'^^  Whalebone. 

7.  Macaroni    ....  "  "  Sir  Peter. 

8.  The  Duke  ....  "  "  Whalebone.* 

9.  Lord  Lyon     ...  •*  "  Whalebone. 
10.  Blair  Athol  \    Own    )  „  „  iirv  i  i^ 
n.  Breadalbane^""^*"^  Whalebone. 

12.  Favonius    ....  «  "  Whisker. 

13.  Rustic "  "  Whalebone. 

14.  Lambton     ....  "  •*  Whiskey. 

15.  Ely      "  "  Sorcerer. 

16.  Wenlock    ....  "  "  Whalebone. 

17.  Kisber "  "  Sultan. 

18.  Lollypop    ....  "  "  Whalebone. 

The  stallions  of  high  importance  to  the  breed,  left  after 
the  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  six  categories,  that  is,  whose 
parents  are  distant  from  their  common  ancestor  more  than 
six  degrees,  are,  on  closer  inspection,  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  of  those  remaining  many,  as,  for  instance.  Lord 
Cllfden,  Teddington,  See  Saw,  George  Frederick,  Albert  Victor, 
etc.,  cannot,  in  the  descent  of  their  parents,  show  more  than 
seven  clear  removes.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  stal- 
lions of  eminence  in  England,  which  in  this  case  means  the* 
whole  of  Europe,  are  the  results  of  breeding  within  more  or 
less  distant  relationship.  The  aim  of  our  investigations  will 
thus  be  less  to  ascertain  whether  relationship  in  breeding  be  at. 
all  desirable,  than  to  define  the  limits  within  which  it  operates- 
advantageously. 

We  shall  be  materially  assisted  in  the  attainment  of  our 
purpose  by  subjecting,  in  their  several  categories,  the  stal- 
lions named  to  an  impartial  critic,  although  I  cannot  disguise*, 
from  myself  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  without  meeting  with 
opposition  to  my  estimation  of  their  relative  worth. 

*  To  whom  The  Duke's  dam  also  on  both  aldei  traoea  back. 
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Of  the  four  stallions  in  the  fird  eaiegary,  we  know  that 
Friponnier  at  the  stud  did  not  realize  the  expectations  enter- 
tained of  him.  The  8t.  Leger  winner,  Knight  of  St  George's 
best  performance  as  a  sire  was  the  getting  of  Knight  of  St 
Patrick  with  a  mare  like  Pocahontas,  whose  produce  with 
many  other  stallions  with  whom  she  was  mated  proved  to  he 
superior  to  him.  Knight  of  St.  George  was  subsequently  sold 
to  America,  where  he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  at  home. 
Orest,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  never  trod  the  turf;  his 
class  as  a  racehorse,  therefore,  cannot  be  determined.  He  got, 
however,  a  number  of  horses  of  a  certain  amount  of  medium 
racing  form,  and  may,  in  consideration  thereof,  be  classed  as 
a  successful  sire.  The  Miner,  Blair  AthoFs  whilom  conqueror 
at  York,  turned  out  rather  insignificant  at  the  stud,  his  pater- 
nity to  Controversy  being  doubtful. 

The  second  category  is  composed  of  fourteen  stallions,  amongst 
whom  Partisan,  as  sire  of  Gladiator, Venison,  and  Glaucus,  stands 
forth  in  such  bold  relief,  that  his  value  as  a  progenitor  is  above 
question. 

Priam,  even  if  he  left  no  immediate  male  descendant  of  em- 
inence, as  sire  of  Crucifix  and  such  useful  matrons  as  Miss 
Letty,  Annette,  Dolphin,  etc.,  deserves  to  be  rated  as  a  success- 
ful stallion. 

Humphrey  Clinker's  claims  to  recognition  principally  rest  on 
his  paternity  to  Melbourne,  but  in  consideration  of  the  latter's 
worth,  his  merits  must  be  deemed  sufficient. 

The  Saddler  and  Brutandorf  are  of  about  equal  value ;  the 
former's  pretensions  are,  in  a  measure,  justified  by  The  Provost, 
while  the  latter's  are  based  on  Physician,  whose  sons.  The  Cure, 
and  especially  Blackdrop,  merited  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held;  the  latter  in  Germanv. 

Election  can  scarcely  be  said  to  rank  very  high  as  a  progen- 
itor, nor  has  Sleight  of  Hand  sired  any  racehorse  of  the  first 
class.  His  paternity  to  several  good  mares,  like  Lady  Eliza- 
beth (dam  of  Stolen  Moments),  Legerdemain  (dam  of  Adonis 
and  Wimbledon)  alone,  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  successful  sires,  and  still   less  do  his  two  full 
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brothers,  The  Drone  and  Van  Amburgh,  deserve  a  place  in 
that  select  company. 

Pericles'  solitary  claim  to  consideration  consists  in  having 
got  Harriet  (Plenipotentiary's  dam),  but  that  is  not  sufficient. 

Blue  Gown's  career  as  a  sire  cannot  be  said  quite  finished, 
since,  although  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  his  last  direct 
descendants  have  not  yet  appeared  on  the  turf.  Of  his  sons, 
Vitus  and  Blue  Bock,  good  performers  in  (Jermany,  should  be 
mentioned ;  on  the  whole,  however,  I  believe,  by  discarding  him 
from  the  list  of  shining  lights  at  the  stud,  I  express  the  opinion 
of  English  breeders  and  owners  of  racehorses. 

Galopin,  Lowlander,  and  Petrarch  are  still  on  their  trial ;  I 
shall  follow  their  stud  career,  as  being  of  paramount  interest  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  in-breeding,  with  the  greatest  attention. 

The  third  category  contains  twenty-two  stallions,  of  whom 
Orlando,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Emilius,  Weatherbit,  Buc- 
caneer, Blacklock,  and  Tramp,  may  be  said  to  be  of  indis- 
putable pre-eminence. 

Epirus,  although  supported  by  Ephesus  and  the  Derby  win- 
ner Pyrrhus  the  First  only,  will,  on  their  account,  pass  muster ; 
likewise  Pero  Gomez,  who,  as  sire  of  Peregrine,  winner  of  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas,  and  a  great  number  of  other  useful 
horses,  deserves  credit. 

Knight  of  the  Garter,  albeit  for  the  present  not  largely  pat- 
ronized, must,  as  the  sire  of  Przedswit  and  many  very  service- 
able horses,  be  reckoned  as  a  successful  stallion. 

Of  the  four,  although  not  very  famous  brothers:  Windhound, 
Elthiron,  Hobble  Noble,  and  The  Reiver,  the  first,  as  the  prob- 
able father  of  the  Derby  winner  Thormanby,  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  recognition ;  the  second  has  made  himself  in 
France,  if  not  celebrated,  at  least  useful ;  the  last  two,  however, 
are  decided  failures. 

Cotherstone,  Chatham,  Oulston,  and  Argonaut  have  not  at- 
tained eminence  at  the  stud,  which  is  the  more  surprising  with 
regard  to  Cotherstone,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
and  the  Derby  in  1843,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
racehorses  that  ever  trod  the  turf. 
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Msegtegor  appears  to  be  unable  to  produce  a  horse  of  note. 

Dalham,  Isonomy,  and  Silvio  are  still  in  the  oommenoement 
of  their  stud  career ;  Isonomy,  however,  possessed  such  excep- 
tional merit  as  a  racehorse,  that  of  his  future  the  highest  ex- 
pectations seem  justified. 

The  fourth  eategory  embraces  twenty-one  stallions,  to  whom 
no  exception  can  be  taken  on  the  score  of  shortcomings  at  the 
stud,  though  perhaps  Plenipotentiary's  name  may  have  a  better 
sound  than  in  reality  it  deserves. 

Economist's  chances  were  but  few,  yet  as  Harkaway's  sire  he 
has  just  claims  to  our  respect. 

Lanercost  (sire  of  Van  Tromp)  and  Flatcatcher  have  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  good  mares;  to  the  others  no  ob- 
jections will,  presumably,  be  raised;  their  names  speak  fiv 
themselves. 

Przedswit  alone  has  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  to  prove  him- 
self in  his  progeny.  It  may  be  urged  against  him,  that  he  is 
the  only  horse  of  note  his  dam  ever  produced,  yet  hb  descent 
on  both  sides  from  that  inexhaustible  source  of  excellence, 
Marpessa,  through  two  such  brilliant  channels  as  Pocahontas 
and  Boarding  School  Miss,  should  justify  great  expectations. 

In  the  fifth  category  there  are  twenty-five  stallions,  of  whom 
Chamant  and  Robert  the  Devil  are  too  young  at  the  stud  to  be 
fiiirly  judged.  Of  the  other  twenty-three  I  can  point  to  Cossack 
and  Andover  alone  as  decided  failures,  even  if  the  latter  pro- 
duced some  useful  animals  like  Oamon.  It  did  not,  however, 
require  much  individual  power  on  the  part  of  the  stallion,  when 
mated  with  a  mare  like  Haricot.  Nor  has  Barnton,  although 
the  sire  of  Fandango  and  Ben  Webster,  on  the  whole,  been  of 
much  use  at  the  stud,  for  which  reason  I  hesitate  to  place  him 
on  the  list  of  successful  sires. 

In  England,  Van  Tromp  has  not  made  for  himself  a  great 
name,  he  has,  however,  done  better  in  Russia. 

Venison  has  produced  Alarm  and  Kingston.  Paragone  is 
difficult  to  classify,  but  his  daughter.  Paradigm  (dam  of  Lord 
Lyon  and  Achievement),  and  the  success  he  had  in  Grermany, 
secure  him  an  honorable  place. 
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Defence,  PTrrhus  the  First,  and  Cowl  have  made  thdr  mark 
by  producing  good  brood  mares,  and  Alarm,  though  not  having 
sired  any  very  prominent  horses,  got  many  useftil  animals.  The 
rest,  viz.,  Touchstone,  Melbourne,  Voltaire,  Voltigeur,  Ion,  Saun* 
terer,  Newminster,  Velocipede,  Harkaway,  Kingston,  Scottish 
Chief,  Flibustier,  and  Sterling,  are  above  discussion. 

The  sixth  and  last  category  comprises  eighteen  stallions,  of 
whom  Kisber  and  LoUypop  have  been  too  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  stud  to  allow  of  their  merits  as  staUions  being 
considered. 

The  reputations  of  The  Duke  (sire  of  Bertram,  and  conse- 
quently grandsire  of  Robert  the  Devil),  Lord  Lyon,  Favoniusi 
and  Wenlock,  may  not  be  sufficiently  established,  yet  should 
I  let  three  of  their  number  pass  as  successful 

Breadalbane  gets  handsome  horses ;  his  stock,  however,  with 
few  exceptions,  suffer  from  too  great  an  excitability  of  temper 
to  bear  severe  training.  To  produce  racehorses  I  should,  there- 
fore, not  rank  him  amongst  the  sires  with  incontestable  claims 
to  recognition. 

Ely  is  a  dead  failure  at  the  stud ;  the  rest,  viz.,  Birdcatcher, 
West  Australian,  Stockwell,  Rataplan,  Savemake,  St.  Albans, 
Macaroni,  Blair  Athol,  and  Lambton,  must  be  accepted  as  of 
undoubted  excellence,  a  certificate  of  merit  I  should  like  to 
extend  to  Rustic,  in  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  availed  himself  of  the  few  chances  offered  him. 

By  summing  up  the  foregoing  remarks  in  shape  of  a  com- 
parative table  of  the  successful  stallions  in  their  several  cate- 
gories, we  arrive  at  the  follo>ving  result : 


Ckt^gorj. 
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The  proportion,  accordingly,  appears  most  favorable  in  the 
fourth,  and,  next  to  it,  about  equal  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cate- 
gories ;  on  the  whole,  therefore,  in  those  three,  embracing  the 
produces  of  moderate  relationship ;  and  thence,  in  the  direction 
of  in-breeding,  gradually  but  strikingly  lessening.  It  will,  be- 
sides, be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  third  category  of  the 
twelve  stallions  classed  as  successful,  several,  like  Elthiron  and 
Windhound,  are  rather  doubtful. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  advisable  to  place  most  reliance 
on  those  stallions  who,  eoderU  paribuSj  are  descended  from  pa- 
rents of  moderate  relationship ;  at  the  same  time  to  be  mindful, 
however,  whether  in  former  generations  of  their  pedigree  the 
same  strains  of  blood  have  already  met,  in  which  case  the  in- 
breeding would  thereby  be  increased.  We  thus  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  stallions  of  that  degree  of  affinity  in  their 
parents,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  a  category  with  seven 
clear  removes,  are  preferable  to  those  who  are  in-bred  or  out- 
crossed.  I,  at  least,  should  be  at  a  loss  to  furnish  from  all  the 
remaining  stallions  in  the  stud  book,  so  stately  a  list  as  is  com- 
prised in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  categories.  That  the  de- 
gree of  relationship  alone  is  insufficient,  when  kindred  strains 
of  blood  are  united  for  the  purpose  of  begetting  high  individual 
potency,  is  self-evident :  that  end  can  only  be  attained  by  using 
within  the  chosen  families  their  most  prominent  members. 

Almost  insurmountable  difficulties  would  be  encountered  in 
the  attempt  to  compile  similar  tables  for  mares ;  their  number 
is  too  great  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  anything 
like  reliable  comparative  figures.  We  must,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  a  review  of  the  celebrated  matrons  and  see,  whether 
among  them  exist  many  cases  of  in-breeding,  or  whether  in  their 
sex  also  the  value  for  stud  purposes  appears  impaired  by  too 
close  a  relationship  of  their  parents. 

Of  mares  that  owe  their  existence  to  incestuous  breeding,  I 
could  find  but  two  that  have  proved  at  all  successful  at  the 
stud,  that  is  to  say,  have  bred  winners  of  big  races,  viz. : 

1.  Juliana,  dam  of  the  St.  Leger  winner  Matilda,  bred  1810, 
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by  Gohanna  from  Platina,  both  being  by  Mercury, 
son  of  Eclipse.  What  renders  this  ease  still  more  re- 
markable is,  that  both  parents  of  Juliana  were  out 
of  Herod  mares,  consequently  nearly  own  brother  and 
sister. 
2.  Valentine,  dam  of  the  Doncaster  Cup  winner  War  Eagle, 
bred  1832,  by  Voltaire  with  his  half  sister  Fisher  Lass, 
both  being  out  of  the  same  mare,  bred  1816,  by  Phan- 
tom out  of  an  Overton  mare. 

Of  celebrated  mares,  whose  parents  were  altogether  not  more 
than  once  removed  from  their  common  ancestor,  we  notice  six : 

1.  Miss  Letty,  daughter  of  Priam,  who  is  strongly  in-bred 

to    Whiskey;    herself  in-bred    to    Orville    (dam    of 
Weatherbit). 

2.  Enowsley's  and  General  Peel's  dam,  in-bred  to  CameL 

3.  Palma,  in-bred  to  Orville  (dam  of  Adventurer). 

4  The  Jewel,  in-bred  to  Birdcatcher  (dam  of  Przedswit). 

5.  Mandragora,  in-bred  to  Birdcatcher  (dam  of  Mandrake, 

Agility,  Apology,  etc.). 

6.  Mineral,  own  sister  to  the  foregoing  (dam  of  Wenlock, 

Bchwindler,  Kisber). 

The  extraordinary  success  at  the  stud  of  Mandragora  and 
Mineral  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  their  own  brother.  The 
Miner,  although  himself  a  much  better  racehorse,  has  been  of 
little  use  as  a  sira 

With  parents,  iwiee  removed  from  their  common  ancestor,  we 
find  a  greater  number  of  mares  of  tried  excellence,  especially : 

1.  Marpessa,  in-bred  to  Whiskey  (dam  of  Pocahontas,  Board* 

ing  School  Miss,  and  Jeremy  Diddler). 

2.  Idalia,  in-bred  to  Highflyer  (dam  of  Pantaloon). 

3.  Necklace,  in-bred  to  Emilius  (dam  of  Macgregor). 

4.  Isoline,  in-bred  to  Sir  Hercules  (dam  of  Isola  Bella,  Ison- 

omy's  dam,  St.  Christophe,  and  Braconnier). 
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5.  Tke  winner  of.  the  Oaks,  Feu  de  Joie»  in-bred  to  Touch- 

Btone  (dam  of  Allumette,  Hallate,  eta). 

6.  Veildien,  in-bred  to  Touchstone  (dam  of  Vergissmein- 

nicht,  dam  of  Wer  Weiss,  Wunderbom,  Walhalla, 
F.  F.  Walpurgifl). 

7.  Bay  Gelia,  in-bred  to  Oamd  (dam  of  Hie  Earl  and  The 

Duke). 

8.  Elphine,  in-bred  to  Beningfaro'  (dam  of  Lambton  and 

Warlock). 

9.  Finesse,  in-bred  to  Highflyer  (dam  of  Decoy). 

10.  Decoy,  in-bred  to  Sir  Peter  (dam  of  The  Drone,  Sleight 

of  Hand,  Van  Amburgh,  Legerdemain,  Phryne^  Fkt- 
catcher). 

11.  Legerdemain,  in-bred  to  Peruvian  (dam  of  Toxoidiilite). 

The  latter  instance  is  particularly  remarkable,  as  it  seems 
to  corroborate  the  evidence  of  Mandragora,  Mineral,  and  The 
Miner  that  in-breeding  in  mares  does  not  influence  individual 
potency  in  an  equally  unfavorable  degree  as  in  stallions. 

Legerdemain  is  own  sister  to  Sleight  of  Hand,  The  Drone, 
and  Van  Amburgh,  who  proved  themselves  inferior  or  useless 
at  the  stud ;  she  herself,  on  the  contrary,  produced  a  horse  of 
the  first  class,  like  Toxophilite,  and  that,  too,  under  very  ad- 
verse circumstances.  In  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  re-occur- 
rence of  horsing,  she  was  covered,  when  not  more  than  three 
years  of  age,  by  Ion,  won  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  sane 
year  (1849)  the  Cesarewitch,  slipped  her  foal  the  day  after,  and 
then  remained  two  years  longer  in  training — all  of  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  enhance  her  usefulness  at  the  stud. 

A  young  mare  with  but  two  dear  removes  in-bred,  who 
proved  herself  a  pearl  of  the  first  water  on  the  turf,  and  was 
in  1881  winner  of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  and  Oaks: 

12.  Thebais,  in-bred  to  Touchstone. 

Three  clear  removes  in  the  descent  from  their  oommon  ances- 
tor show  among  others  the  parents  of: 
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1.  Vulture,  m-bred  to  Buzzard  (dam  of  Orlando). 

2.  Peri,  in-bred  to  Eclipse  (dam  of  Sir  Hercules). 

3.  Seclusion,  in-bred  to  Sultan  (dam  of  the  Derby  -winner 

Hermit). 

4.  Languish,  in-bred  to  Sir  Peter  (dam  of  the  winner  of  the 

Oaks,  Ghuznee). 

5.  Gruydre,  in-bred  to  Waxy  and  Penelope  (dam  of  Par- 

mesan). 

6.  Mowerina,  in-bred  to  Waxy,  own  sister  to  Cotherstone 

(and  dam  of  West  Australian,  Go-ahead,  Old  Orange 
Girl,  Baragah,  and  Westwick). 

A  similar  case  of  in-breeding  occurs  here,  as  in  Mandragora, 
Mineral,  and  Legerdemain,  compared  to  The  Miner,  Sleight  of 
Hand,  The  Drone,  and  Van  Amburgh.  Whereas  Cotherstone, 
a  quite  exceptional  horse  on  the  turf,  proves  a  &ilure  at  the 
stud,  his  own  sister,  Mowerina,  becomes  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated matrons  in  the  whole  Stud  Book.  Queen  Mary  might  be 
mentioned  here  as  in-bred  to  Whalebone,  but  as  it  is  not  beyond 
all  doubt  whether  Moses  is  by  Whalebone  or  Seymour,  we  had 
better  leave  her  out. 

With  regard  to  future  breeding  results,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  state  that  that  wonder  of  the  world, 

7.  Kincsem,  in-bred  to  Slane,  also  belongs  to  this  category  of 

in-bred  parents,  as  well  as 

8.  Bal  Gal,  in-bred  to  Touchstone. 

Of  the  numerous  celebrated  matrons,  whose  parents  show  four 
dear  removes  from  their  common  ancestor,  I  may  mention : 

1.  Martha  Lynn,  on  both  sides  traces  back  to  Sir  Peter  (dam 

of  the  Derby  winner  1850,  Voltigeur,  Vortex,  Eulogy, 
Bamton,  Maid  of  Hart,  Vivandi^e). 

2.  Emma,  goes  back  to  Eclipse  (dam  of  Mundig,  winner  of 

the  Derby  1835 ;  Cotherstone,  winner  of  the  Two  Thou- 
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sand  Guineas  and  the  Derby  1843 ;  Mowerina,  Lady  of 

Silverkeld  WeU,  etc.). 
8.  Snowdrop,  goes  back  to  Beningbro'  (dam  of  Gemma  di 

Vergy).  ' 

4.  Canezou,  goes  back  to  Sorcerer  (dam  of  Fazzoletto,  Bas- 

quine,  La  Bossue,  dam  of  Boiard). 
6.  Ghuznee,  daughter  of  Languish,  in-bred  to  the  same  Sir 

Peter,  goes  back  to  Sir  Peter  (dam  of  Meeanee,  Storm, 

Scalade,  etc). 

6.  Alice  Hawthorn,  goes  back  to  Beningbro'  (dam  of  Thor- 

manby,  winner  of  the  Derby  1860 ;  Oulston,  Terrona, 
Findon,  Lady  Hawthorn,  Sweet  Hawthorn). 

7.  Phryne,  goes  back  to  Waxy.    She  produced  to  Pantaloon : 

Elthiron,  Windhound,  Hobbie  Noble,  and  The  Reiyer; 
to  Melbourne,  Rambling  Katie  and  Blanche  of  Middle- 
bie ;  and  to  the  Flying  Dutchman :  Katherine  Logic. 

About  the  breeding  combinations  in  respect  to  Phryne  vol- 
umes might  be  written.  We  have  seen,  that  of  the  mares  show- 
ing in  the  descent  of  their  parents  but  two  removes  from  the 
common  ancestor.  Finesse,  her  daughter  Decoy  and  grand- 
daughter L^erdemain,  are  in  that  strong  degree  in-bred  to 
the  three  sires  Highflyer,  Sir  Peter,  and  Peruvian,  or  grand- 
father, father  and  son ;  nevertheless,  Legerdemain,  the  ofi&pring 
of  threefold  in-breeding,  when  mated  with  a  stallion  of  a  quite 
different  strain  of  blood,  breeds  a  horse  of  the  first  class,  like 
Toxophilite;  and  her  dam  Decoy,  a  produce  of  twofold  in- 
breeding, with  Pantaloon  (from  herself  only  twice  removed), 
four  such  good  animals  as  Sleight  of  Hand,  The  Drone,  Van 
Amburgh,  and  Legerdemain.  .  Fortunately,  for  a  comparison. 
Decoy  was  also  mated  with  Touchstone,  with  whom  she  stands 
(four  degrees  removed  fix)m  Waxy)  in  moderate  relationship, 
and,  behold,  produced  Flatcatcher,  winner  of  the  Two  Thou- 
sand Guineas  and  sire  of  numerous  excellent  brood  mares,  and 
Phryne,  one  of  the  most  valuable  pearls  of  the  whole  Stud  Book. 
Decoy  must  assuredly  have  been  a  mare  of  enormous  individual 
potency,  to  be  able  to  produce  six  animals  of  the  quality,  of  one 
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description  or  another,  of  The  Drone,  Sleight  of  Hand,  Van 
Amburgh,  Legerdemain,  Flatcatcher,  and  Phryne,  but  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  sa  to  the  incomparably  higher  value  of  the 
two  last,  produced  within  moderate  relationship,  than  of  the 
other  four,  the  offiiprings  of  close  in-breedlng. 

All  these  investigations  and  comparisons  seem  to  point,  I 
should  say,  to  the  fact  that  in-breeding  in  mares,  even  if  once 
or  twice  repeated,  need  not  render  us  absolutely  distrustAil  as 
to  their  value  at  the  stud;  that,  however,  on  the  whole,  the 
mating  of  the  best  individuals  within  the  chosen  families,  mod- 
erately related,  is  preferable  for  the  production  of  brood  mares 
as  well  as  stallions,  because  such  mating  within  the  same  strains 
of  blood  may,  as  occasion  requires,  be  repeated  without  danger, 
as  no  apprehension  of  thereby  weakening  the  constitution  need 
be  entertained. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  observance  of  this  principle, 
if  continued  (zd  infinitum^  also  is  not  without  danger  to  the 
lasting  prosperity  of  the  breed,  for  the  more  frequently  the 
mating  of  animals,  standing  to  one  another  in  even  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  kin  only,  is  resorted  to,  the  more  will  gradually 
become  the  in-breeding  in  the  whole  species  of  thoroughbreds, 
necessitating,  at  perhaps  a  not  far  distant  period,  the  infusion 
of  new  blood  by  occasionally  importing  into  England  sires  of 
preeminence  from  other  countries. 

Experience  points  to  America  as  the  source  from  which  to 
draw  in  future  the  regenerating  fluid  ;  for  although  the  Amer- 
ican thoroughbred  takes  its  origin  from  England,  and  is  still, 
more  or  less,  related  to  its  English  prototype,  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance and  the  more  recently  shown  superiority  of  Adfierican 
horses  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evidently  favorable  cli- 
mate and  the,  to  a  great  extent,  virgin  soil  of  America — in 
every  respect  different  from*  ours — gradually  restore  the  whole 
nature  of  the  horse  to  its  pristine  vigor,  and  make  the  American 
race  appear  eminently  qualified  to  exercise  an  invigorating  in- 
fluence on  the  constitution  of  the  thoroughbred  in  the  mother 
country,  enfeebled,  perhaps,  by  oft  repeated  in-breeding. 
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reapeotively  in  breeding,  110. 
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350. 
Accidents  to  the  legs  and  feet,  413. 
Action,    locomotive,    of    the    various 

parts,  78. 
Administration  of  chloroform,  431 ;  of 

physic,  445. 
Airica,  South,  the  horses  of,  32. 
Age,  shown  by  the  dental  system,  258 ; 

average,   28;    best  to   breed    from, 

109. 
Albany  pony,  508. 
Alexander's  Abdallah,  528,  588. 
All  Bey,  his  description  of  the  modem 

Arab,  33. 
Alimentary  canal,  absorption  of  fluid 

from  the,  280. 
Alteratives,  447. 
Amaurosis,  387. 
Amble,  the,  95. 
American    Eclipse    (thorough -bred), 

582. 
American  Girl,  528,  570. 
American  Star  (Seeley's),  571. 
American  trotting  horse,  history  of  the, 

505,  557 ;  the,  50. 
Amerious,  511,  512,  514,  562. 
Ansestbetics,  448. 
Anasarca,  418. 
Anchylosis,  298. 
Ancient  methods  of  using  the  horse, 

17. 
Andrew  Jackson,  518,  570. 
Anodynes,  448. 
Antacids,  449. 
Anthelmintics,  449. 
Aperients,  450. 
Apoplexy,  380. 

Apparatus  for  breaking  to  harness,  152. 
Arab  horse,  of  antiquity,  18;  modern, 

33. 


Archer  (an  English  trotter),  557. 

Ariel  (thorough-bred),  580. 

Arsenic,  352. 

Arteries  of  the  foot,  the,  296. 

Asiatic  horses,  the,  42. 

Astringents,  452. 

Atavism,  574. 

Atmospheric  air,  changes  prodnoed  in^ 

by  respiration,  277. 
Attitude  assumed  in  standing,  78. 
Australian  horse,  the,  44. 

Back  and  loins,  strains  of  the,  318. 

Back-raking,  mode  of  performing, 
446. 

Back-sinews,  strains  of  the,  319. 

Bail,  the  hanging,  168;  gangway,  170. 

Balanitis,  373. 

Bandages,  198. 

Barb,  the,  30. 

Barbs,  treatment  of,  352. 

Barnacles,  434. 

Bashaw  family,  the,  518,  589,  570. 

Bashaw  (Green's).  (See  Green's  Ba- 
shaw.) 

Bath,  the  Turkish,  213. 

Baucher's  method  of  hone-breaking, 
145. 

Bellfounder  (imp.),  581. 

Bengal,  the  horses  of,  43. 

Betsey  Baker,  508,  560. 

Billy  Boyce  (pacer),  587 ;  pedigree  of, 
811. 

Birmah,  the  horses  of,  44. 

Bishoping,  284. 

Bit  used  for  horse-breaking,  148. 

Bites  of  insecto,  392,  478. 

Biting,  remedy  for  the  vice  of,  208. 

Black  Dutchman,  570. 

Black  Flying  Cloud,  579. 

Black  Harry  Clay  (Sayre's),  570. 

Black  Hawk  (Hill's,  also  called  Ver- 
mont), 49,  584,  589,  811. 

Black  Hawk  (Long  Island),  518. 

Blacking,  recipes  fbr  harness,  230. 

Bladder,  the,  284;  calculi  in,  373;  dis- 
eases  of,  372. 
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BlMdingy  484 ;  from  the  note,  481 ;  of 
the  iangt,  482 ;  of  the  month,  482 ; 
of  the  ttomaoh,  482;  inflammfttion 
of  the  Tein,  when  performed,  436. 

Blindness,  886. 

Blink  Bonny  (Bngllsh  thorough-bred), 
«2. 

Blistering,  489. 

Blisters,  453. 

Blood,  the,  278;  cironUtion  of  the, 
274. 

Blood-ressels  of  the  ohest  and  nose, 
diseases  of  the,  349. 

Bog-s|Mkrin,  818. 

Bone,  diseases  of,  297;  struotare  o^ 
248;  fraoture  of  the  eanna,  810; 
strain  of  the  round,  822. 

Bone-spavin,  302. 

Bones,  number  of,  oomposing  the  skele- 
ton, 252. 

Bomou,  the  horses  of,  32. 

Boston  (thorough-bred),  108. 

Boston  Blue,  608,  668. 

BoU,  365. 

Bowels,  oalouli  in  the,  365;  inflamma- 
tion of  the,  357,  488. 

Boxes  in  subles,  167. 

Break,  or  trevis,  the,  434. 

Breaking,  Karey's  prinoiples  and  prac- 
tice of,  128;  for  the  saddle,  ordinary 
method,  141 ;  Baachcr's  method,  145; 
to  harness,  151. 

Breaking  down,  321. 

Breathing,  physiology  of,  277. 

Breed  of  race-horses,  object  of  encour- 
aging the,  58. 

Breeding,  principles  o^  99,  674;  rules 
for,  592. 

Breeding-back,  674.    . 

British  horse,  the  original,  17. 

Broken  back,  476. 

Broken  knee,  324. 

Broken  wind,  346. 

Bronchitis,  329. 

Brood  mare,  the,  117 ;  general  manage- 
ment of,  122;  selection  of,  624. 

Buck  eye,  387. 

Bums,  477. 

BurssB  muoosss,  anatomy  of,  271 ;  in- 
flammation in,  314. 

Butterfly  (Bnglish  thorongh-bred),  61. 

Calculi,  in  the  bowels,  866 ;  urinary, 

373. 
Canadian  horse,  the,  47,  662. 
Canker,  403. 

Canna  bone,  fractures  of,  810. 
Cannuoks  (see  Canadian  horse),  662. 
Canter,  the,  89 ;  mode  of  starting  into 

a,  238. 


Capped  elbow,  316;  hoek,  815. 
Capolet  (see  Capped  Blbow). 
Caries,  298 ;  of  the  jaw,  307. 
Cart-horse,  the  Vermont,  56. 
Cartilage,  266 ;  diseases  of,  312. 
Cartilages,  ossifloation  of  the  lateral 

801. 
Clay  family,  the,  670. 
Casting,  482. 
Castration,  440. 
Cataract,  386. 
CaUrrh,  327. 
Catch,  insuring  a,  592. 
Catehpit,  the,  163. 
Csustics,  454. 
Cauteries  (see  Caustloi). 
Cayuga  Chief,  566. 
Chapped  Heels,  394. 
Characteristics,  of  the  horse,  18. 
Charges,  455. 
Chest,  diseases  of  the  blood-yessels  el, 

349 ;  water  on  the,  345. 
Chloroform,  administration  of,  481. 
Choking,  479. 

Choking  distemper  (see  Ferers). 
Chyle,  the,  280. 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  275. 
Clipping,  189. 

Clothes,  tearing  off  the,  204. 
Clubs,  trotting,  establishment  of,  60S, 

668. 
Clysters,  446,  456. 
Co^h-house,  174. 
Coat  of  the  thorough-bred,  75. 
Coffin-joint,  strains  of  the,  318. 
Cold,  327. 
Colic,  360;  flatulent,  361,  488;  spas 

modic,  361,  487. 
Color,  of  the  Arab  horse,  37;  of  the 

thorough-bred,  75. 
Colt,  breaking  of  the,  128. 
Conestoga  draught-horse,  the,  55. 
Confining  the  horse,  methods  of,  432. 
Congestion  of  the  lungs,  3.39,  483. 
(!)on8titutional  diseases,  417. 
Consumption,  346. 
Contagious  diseases,  491. 
Contraction  of  the  foot,  409;  of  the 

heels,  429. 
Convulsions,  376,  876. 
Cordials,  456. 
Corns,  397. 

Coronary  frog-band,  the,  293. 
Coronary  substance,  anatomy  of  th^ 

293. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  treatment  of  ef- 
fects of,  353. 
Cough,  chronic,  331. 
Counter-irritants,  453,  464. 
Coup  de  soloil,  382. 
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Cril^bltiDt,  203. 

Crniaer,  128, 131. 

Crast  of  tlM  foot,  ADAtoniy  of  ihe,  293. 

Curb,  322,  323. 

Catbion  of  the  frog,  298. 

Cats,  stable  management  of,  222. 

Cotting,  246;  ordinary,  413;  speedy, 

416. 
Cystitis,  372. 

Dahiel  Lambert,  57S. 

Deafness,  383. 

Delay  in  parturition,  490. 

Demulcents,  457. 

Depuration,  281. 

Dexter,  career  of,  624  ,*  pedigree  of,  601. 

Dgelfe,  a  breed  of  Arab  borse,  33. 

Diabetes,  371,  462. 

Diaphoretics,  457. 

Diaphragm,  spasms  of  the,  348. 

Diarrhoea,  362 ;  medicines  for  ohronie, 

452  ;  clyster  for,  466. 
Digestion,  physiology  of,  280. 
Digestives,  457. 
Diomed  (imp.),  562. 
Dishing,  in  the  trot,  88. 
Dislocation,  nature  of,  324,  476;  of  the 

hip-joint,  324;  of  the  patella,  324, 476. 
Distemper,  328,  329. 
Diuretics,  468. 
Docking,  443. 
Dongola,  the  horses  of,  32. 
Door  for  loose  box,  161. 
Doors  of  stables,  1^1. 
Drainage  of  stables,  163. 
Draught-hor^e,  the  Conestoga,  66. 
Dressing  of  horses  before  work,  183; 

after  work,  186. 
Duct,  the  thoracic,  280. 
Ducts,  the  lachrymal,  389. 
Dnroc  (thorough -bred),  562. 
Dutchman,  career  of,  510;  race  with 

Rattler,  511. 
Dysentery,  362 :  remedies  for,  453. 
Dyspepsia,  364. 

Bar,  the,  289;  diseases  of,  383; 
scratching  the,  remedy  for,  204. 

Early  maturity  of  the  thorough-bred, 
67,  620. 

East,  the  horses  of  the,  30. 

Eclipse  (English  thorough-bred),  de- 
scription of,  27;  PerciTars  descrip- 
tion of.  28. 

Edwin  Forrest  (old),  510. 

Edwin  Forrest  (Bonner's),  642. 

lEigypttAn  horse,  the  ancient,  16;  the 
modem,  32. 

Elbow-joint,  capped,  316. 

Embrocations,  458. 


Emulsions,  459. 

Enteritis,  367. 

Epilepsy,  876. 

Erotic  heat,  daration  of,  692. 

Eruptions  of  the  skin,  388. 

Essentials  in  the  thorough -bred,  60. 

Ethan  Alien.  49,  620,  678. 

Excretion,  physiology  of,  281. 

Exercise,  daily,  200. 

Exhaustion,  after  work,  221. 

Exostosis,  297;  of  the  hamems  and 
scapula,  305. 

Expectorants,  469. 

External  form  as  indicated  by  points, 
19;  formation  of  the  thorough- bred, 
61,  649. 

Extremities,  the  anterior,  254;  the 
hind,  266 :  considered  as  organs  of 
support,  255 ;  of  loeomotion,  266. 

Bye.  tne,  287 ;  simple  inflammation  of, 
383 ;  purulent  ophthalmia,  384  ;  iri- 
tis, 3o4;  injuries  of,  386;  cataract, 
386 ;  amaurosis,  387;  bnek-eye,  387; 
wash  for  the,  461. 

Face,  anatomy  of  the,  264. 
Fainting,  486. 
False  quarter,  399. 
Farcy,  420. 

Fearaaught  (imp.),  63. 
Febrifuges,  460. 

Feeding,  theory  and  praotice  of,  177. 
Feeling,  290. 

Feet,  accidents  to  the,  413;  manage- 
ment of,  197,  484;  dryness  of  the, 

198. 
Femur,  fracture  of  the,  310. 
Fetlock,  strain  of  the,  318. 
Fever  balls  and  powders,  460. 
Fevers,  417;    simple,    417;    typhoid, 

417. 
Fibre,  muscular,  270. 
Fibrous  tissue,  268;  chemical  oompo- 

sition  of,  269. 
Firing,  436;   method  of  performing, 

437. 
Fisherman   (English  thorough- bred), 

62. 
Fistula  of  the  withers,  306. 
Fits,  486 ;  also  see  Epilepsy. 
Flatbush  Maid,  667. 
Flatulent  colic,  361. 
Floors  of  stables,  161. 
Flora  Temple,  60 ;  history  of,  619. 
Flying  gallop,  the,  92. 
Foal,  the,  125;  treatment  of  the,  135; 

weaning  of  the,  127,  698. 
Foaling,  best  season  for,  591. 
Foals,  rheumatic  inflammation  peen- 

liar  to,  313. 
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Foot,  anatomy  of  the,  290;  oontraetion 
of  the,  409»  429;  fever  of  the,  403; 
oonditions  of  a  good  soand,  424. 

Fore-quarters,  relative  proportions  of 
the,  21. 

Formation,  external,  of  the  horse,  61. 

Foundations  of  stables,  157. 

Founder,  403. 

Fraotores,  308,  474;  simple,  309,  475; 
of  the  femur,  310 ;  of  the  humerus, 
310 ;  of  the  eanna  bones,  310 ;  of  the 
lower  jaw,  310,  474;  of  the  pelvis, 
310,  474;  of  the  pasterns,  310;  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  310,  474;  of 
the  radius,  810;  of  the  ribs,  310, 
474;  of  the  soapula,  310;  of  the 
spine,  310;  of  the  tibia,  310;  com- 
pound, 475 ;  comminuted,  475 ;  of  the 
tail,  474;  of  the  limbs,  474. 

Pfog,  anatomy  of  the,  293;  bleeding 
from  the  wounds  of  the,  474. 

Qad-Flt,  bites  of  the,  392. 
Gallop,  the  flying,  90 ;  method  of  start- 
ing to  the,  239. 
Galls,  harness,  391 ;  remedy  for,  459. 
Gangway,  bail  for  stable,  170. 
Gastritis,  352. 
General  Knox,  572,  673 ;  pedigree  of, 

613. 
Generation,   female    organs    of,   286; 

male  organs  of,  285 ;  theory  of,  99, 

575. 
Generative    organs,   diseases   of  the, 

373. 
George  M.  Patohen,  570;    history  of, 

521 ;  pedigree  of,  600. 
George  Palmer,  527. 
George  Wilkes,  523,  524. 
Gland,  the  kidneys,  284 ;  the  liver,  283 ; 

the  pancreas,  284. 
Glanders,  418. 

Glands,  structure  of  the,  280. 
Glencoe  (imp.),  561. 
Godolphin  Arabian,  81,  656. 
Golddust,  571. 
Goldsmith  Maid,  history  of,  528 ;  race 

with   Smuggler,  534;    inbred,  578; 

pedigree  of,  605. 
Grain  shoots,  160. 
Granary,  construction  of,  160. 
Grand  Bashaw  (imp.),  518,  569. 
Grass,  turning  out  to,  225. 
Grease  (Scratches),  394,  395. 
Greek  horse,  the  ancient,  14. 
Green's  Bashaw,  pedigree  of,  597. 
Grooming,  184. 
Grubs,  removal  of,  392. 

Habits  in  a  wild  or  free  state,  18 ;  out- 


door bad,  243;    remedies  for  bad, 

202. 
Hacks,  preparation  of,  for  work,  3S0. 
HsBms^uria,  371. 
Hssmorrhage,   from  the    lungs,  849; 

from  the  nose,  349. 
Halters  used  for  breaking  oolts,  142. 
Hambletonian    (Rysdyk's),  charaster 

of,  as  a  stollion,  568,  569,  571 ;  oele. 

brated  horses  begot  by   him,  568: 

pedigree  of,  595. 
Hambletonian    (thorough -bred),    by 

Messenger,  560. 
Hand  gallop,  the,  90. 
Harness,   blacking,  recipes  for,  230; 

breaking  to,  151;  care  of,  229;  fit 

tings  for,  173;  room  in  stables,  173; 

galls  391. 
Hay  chamber,  159. 
Head,  bones  of  the,  254;  relative  pro- 

porti.>ns  of  the,  19. 
Health,  importance  of,  in  sire  and  dam, 

107,  575;  upland  grass  nsefnl  in  re- 
storing, 226. 
Heart,  diseases  of  the,  348,  483. 
Heels,  chapped,  894;  contracted,  429; 

remedies  for  sore,  458. 
Height  of  the  thorough-bred,  75. 
Henry  Clay,  570. 
Hepatixation  of  the  lungs,  340. 
Herbert's  description  of  wild  hone  of 

America,  46. 
Hernia,  reduction  of,  444. 
Hero  (pacer),  567. 
Hidebound,  389. 
Highblowing.  .')38. 

Highland  Ash,  567 ;  pedigree  of,  608. 
Highland  Lass,  567. 
Highland  Maid,  567. 
HiU's  Black  Hawk,  564,  569. 
Hind  quarters,  points  of  the,  25. 
Hip-joint,    dislocation   of   the,    824; 

strain  of  the,  322. 
''Hit,''  causes  of  a,  106. 
Hobbles,  description  of,  and  method  of 

using,  432. 
Hock,  capped,  315;  strain  of  the,  322. 
Hook-joint,  strain  of  the,  322. 
Hogging  the  mane,  194. 
Hoof,  anatomy  of  the,  291 ;  develop- 
ment of,  by  secretion,  293. 
Hopeful,  544. 
Horsemanship,  Baucher's  method  of, 

150. 
Hounds,  riding  to,  240. 
Hovel,  the,  for  the  brood  mare,  119. 
Hughes,  Mr.,  tames  the  Arabian  stal* 

lion  Chillaby,  36. 
Humerus    and  soapula,  exostosis  of 

305;  fracture  of  the,  310. 
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Hunter,  preparation  of  the,  206,  219. 
Hunting  Park  AMooiation,  eBtablished, 

508,  658. 
Hnrdle  raceSi  620. 
Hydrophobia,  377,  478. 
Hydrothorax,  a  sequel  of  pleurisy,  345. 

Impregxatino,  difficulty  in,  592. 

Improrement  in  trotting  time,  551. 

Inaction  of  the  kidneys,  372. 

In-and-in  breeding,  103,  578,  657. 

India,  horses  of,  43. 

Indian  pony,  the,  46. 

Indigestion  (dyspepsia),  354. 

Inflamed,  bursss  muoossei,  314;  tendin- 
ous sheaths,  314. 

Inflammation  and  caries,  298 ;  of  bur- 
88B  mucossB,  314,*  of  the  bladder,  372; 
of  the  bovrels,  357, 488 ;  of  the  brain, 
375;  of  the  bronchi,  329;  of  the  eye, 
883 ;  of  the  kidneys,  369 ;  of  the  lar- 
ynx, 332 ;  of  the  lungs,  339 ;  of  the 
Sleura,  345,  484;  of  the  stomach, 
52;  of  the  feet,  484;  of  the  vein 
after  bleeding,  436 ;  rheumatic,  311; 
wash  for  external,  461. 

Influensa,  328 ;  typhoid,  328. 

Injections  (see  Clysters). 

Insects,  bites  and  stings  of,  392,  478. 

Intestines,  the,  282. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus,  374. 

Iritis,  384. 

Jakbs  K.  Polk  (pacer),  514,  567. 
Jaw,  caries  of,  307;   fracture  of  the 

bones  of,  310,  474;   osteo  sarcoma 

of,  308. 
Jog-trot,  the,  236. 

John  Henry,  failure  as  a  stallion,  574. 
John  Morgan,  523,  563;  pedigree  of, 

604. 
John  Stewart,  566. 
Joint,  strain  of  the  coffin,  318;  strains 

of  the  hip,  322 ;  dislocation  of  the 

hip,  324. 
Joints,  the,  266 ;  wounds  of,  324. 
Jugular  vein,  wh0n  obliterated,  renders 

the  horse  unfit  to  be  turned  out,  227. 
Jumping,  96,  621. 
Justin  Morgan,  48. 

Kailuan,  a  breed  of  Arab  horses,  34. 

Kemble  Jackson,  history  of,  618 ;  pedi- 
gree of,  606. 

Eemble  Jackson  bit  invented,  518. 

Kicking,  out  of  doors,  prevention  of,  ' 
245 ;  in  the  stable,  203,  206.  | 

Kidney,  diseases  of  the,  369;  inflam-  | 
mation  of  the,  369 ;  inaction  of,  372 ;  ( 
situation  of  the,  284.  1 


Knee-joint,  strain  of  the,  317;  punc- 
tured, 326 ;  broken,  324 :  wounds  of 
the,  324. 

Kochiani,  a  breed  of  Arab  horses,  tra- 
dition of  the,  34. 

Lachrtm AL  apparatus,  the,  289. 

Laoteals,  the,  280. 

Lady  Sufiblk,  history  of,  513;  race  with 

Tacony,  515 ;  pedigree  of,  602. 
Lady  Thorn,  history  of,  526 ;  pedigree 

of,  603. 
LaminsB,  the,  294. 
Laminitis,  403;   acute,  405;   chronic, 

406,  484. 
Lampas,  351. 
Lamp  for  singeing,  193. 
Laryngitis,  332. 

Lateral  cartilages,  ossification  of,  301. 
Leaping,  96,  621. 
Leoompte  (thorough-bred),  55. 
Legs,  accidents  to,  413 ;  swelled,  39:{ , 

lotion  for  inflamed,  461. 
Lexington  (thorough- bred),  51,  55. 
Libyan  horse,  the  ancient,  17. 
Lice,  destruction  of,  391. 
Ligaments,  268 ;  diseases  of,  311 ;  straiu 

of  the  suspensory,  3 1 8. 
Lighting  of  stables,  165. 
Lightning,  570. 
Limbs,  as  agents  of  locomotion,  256 ; 

as  means  of  support,  255. 
Liniments,  457. 
Litter,  eating  the,  205. 
Liver,  the,  283 ;  diseases  of  the,  369. 
Lock-jaw,  378. 
Loins,  strains  of  the.  316. 
Long  Island  Black  Hawk,  570. 
Lord  Falmouth's  breeding  mares,  629. 
Lotions,  460. 

Lower  jaw,  fractures  of  the,  310. 
Lucy,  527 ;  pedigree  of,  607. 
Lula,  530. 
Lungs,   congestion   of   the,  340,  4S3: 

inflammation  of  (pneumonia),  3:{9; 

hoomorrhage  from  the,  349,  482. 
Lying  down  at  work,  245. 

Mac,  518;  race  with  Tacony,  517. 

Madness,  377. 

Mad  staggers,  375. 

Mahomet,  the  traditional  founder  of 

the  Kochiani,  34. 
Mallenders,  391. 

Mambrino  (thorough-bred),  50C^  560. 
Mambrino  Chief,  560,  571,  572. 
Mambrino  Gift,  inbred,  578. 
Mambrino  Paymaster,  by  Mambrino, 

560,  572. 
Mambrino  Pilot,  pedigree  of,  596. 
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Mane,  of  the  mee  hone,  tli«»  76 ;  hog- 
ging the,  lOI. 

Msnege,  pAces  of  the,  96. 

Mange,  3B9. 

Mangen  for  f tables,  170;  material  for, 
171. 

Mare,  management  of  the  brood,  117 ; 
choosing  the,  for  breeding,  577 ;  time 
of  sending  to  the  horse,  123, 601  ,*  the 
Arab,  40. 

Marrow,  the,  250. 

Marshes,  usefal  in  unsoundness  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  225. 

Match,  trotting,  first  on  reeord  in  Eng- 
land, 557 ;  first  on  record  ia  America, 
507,  558. 

Maturity  of  the  horse,  28. 

Maud  8.,  550;  pedigree  of,  At  4. 

Medicines,  list  of  the  principal,  and  re- 
cipes for,  447  et  teq, 

Mef  lei,  a  breed  of  Arab  horses,  S3. 

Megrims,  376. 

Membrane,  synovial,  inflammation  of 
the,  313. 

Mental  development,  20. 

Messenger  (imp.)»  description  of,  506, 
,659 ;  influence  upon  trotting  stock, 
5U7, 560 :  character  as  a  stallion,  507 ; 
his  progeny  inbred,  579. 

Methods  of  using  the  horse,  ancient, 
17. 

Middlepiece  of  the  horse,  proportions 
of,  23. 

Miss  Agnes,  produce  of,  646.  I 

Modem  Arab,  the,  33. 

Molten  grease,  364.  I 

Moor-ill,  418. 

Moorich  horse,  the,  17. 

Morgan  horra,  the,  48,  571. 

Morrill  family,  the,  570. 

Morrill  (Young),  570;  pedigree  of, 
599. 

Moulting,  periodical,  29. 

Mountain  boy,  527 ;  pedigree  of,  609. 

Mounting,  directions  for,  230. 

Mouth,  age  of  the  horse  as  shown  in 
the,  258 ;  diseases  of  the,  350. 

.Mucosae,  bursse,  271 ;  inflamed,  314. 

Musclep,  269;  disenses  of  the,  311; 
choronic  rheumatism  of,  312;  rheu- 
matic inflammation  of,  311. 

Mustang  horse,  the,  46. 

NAROOTirs  (see  Ano.lynes). 
Narragansot  Pacer,  the,  52,  565. 
National  Trotting  Assoointion  formed, 

553. 
Navicular  disease.  409. 
Neck,  relative  proportion?  of  the,  21. 
Nejdi,  a  breed  of  Arab  horse,  33. 


Nephritis,  369. 

Nerves,  the,  285. 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of  the,  375. 

Neurotomy,  for  navicular  disease,  412. 

New  York  Trotting  Club  organised, 
508,  558. 

Nicking,  operation  for,  443. 

Norfolk  trotter,  the,  89,  558. 

North  America,  wild  horse  of,  46. 

Nose,  the,  287 :  diseases  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the,  349;  hsemorrhage 
from  the  blood-vessds  of  the,  349, 
481. 

Numidlan  horse,  the,  17. 

Nymphomania,  374. 

Object  of  encouraging  the  breed  of 

race-horses,  58. 
Oneida  Chief  (pacer),  566. 
Operations,  431. 
Ophthalmia,  purulent,  384. 
Organs,  classification  of  the  various, 

248. 
Original  British  horse,  the,  17. 
Orlofi*  Trotter,  the,  558. 
Ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilRges, 

301. 
Osteo-sarcoma  of  the  jaw,  308. 
Out-crossing  in  breeding,  104,  580. 
Over-reaches,  stable  management  of, 

222 ;  treatment  of,  416. 
Osena,  328. 

Pacer,  the  Narraganset^  52. 

Pacers,    565 ;    belonging    to    trotting 

families,    566;     to    ^each    to    trot, 

566. 
Paces,  natural  and  acquired,  76 ;  modes 

of  starting  to  the  various,  235. 
Pacing,  nature  of,  95:  close  relation- 
ship to  trotting,  565. 
Paddock,  the,  for  brood  mares,  118. 
P^lpiUtion  of  the  heart,  483. 
Pancreas,  the,  284. 
Paps,  352. 
Paralysis,   380;    fVom   injury   of   the 

spine,  380. 
Parturition,  490. 
Pastern,  fractures  of  the,  310. 
Pasturing,  225. 

Patella,  dislocation  of  the,  324. 
Paul  Pry.  509. 
Pedigrees,  importance  of,  in  breeding, 

574. 
Pelharo,  608. 
Pelvic  arch,  the,  255. 
Polvie,  the.  284;  fractures  of,  310. 
Performance  in  public  the  best  test  of 

the  merits  of  a  stallion,  617. 
Perichondrium,  267. 
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Periodical  mouliiiig,  39. 

Periosteum,  the,  250. 

Peritonitis,  357. 

Persian  horse,  the,  41. 

Phrenitis.  375. 

Phthisis,  U6. 

Physio,  eifects  of,  217 ;  mode  of  admin- 
istering, 445. 

Physio  balls  and  drenohes,  450. 

Physiology  of  the  blood,  273 ;  of  di- 
gestion, 280;  of  mnsele,  200;  of 
respiration,  277;  of  secretions,  281; 
of  the  skeleton,  251. 

Pilot,  Jr.  (Alexander's),  563. 

Pilot,  Old  (paeer),  663,  566. 

Piping,  338. 

Pleara,  the,  272. 

Plearisy,  845,  484. 

Pleurodynia,  345. 

Plunging,  245. 

Pneumonia,  339. 

Pocahontas,  Jr.,  567. 

Pocahontas  (pacer),  567 ;  pedigree  of, 
610. 

Points  of  the  trotter,  582 ;  of  the  horse, 
20. 

Poisoning,  488. 

Poll-evil,  307. 

Pregnancy,  501. 

Preparation,  final,  of  the  hunter,  219 ; 
for  work,  206. 

Prices  paid  for  trotting  horses  by  Mr. 
Bonner,  552. 

Pricks,  from  a  nail  picked  up  on  the 
road,  41 6 :  in  shoeing,  415. 

Princess,  520. 

Prioress  (thorough-bred),  54. 

Progression,  mode  of,  78. 

Proportions  of  the  various  points, 
26. 

Proud- flesh,  in  wounds,  medicines  for 
destroying,  454. 

Puffs,  314. 

Purchase  of  horses,  the,  463. 

Purges  (see  Aperients). 

Purity  of  blood  in  the  thorongh-bred, 
60. 

Purulent  ophthalmia,  884. 

QuABTER,  false,  399. 

Queen  Mary,  produce  of,  644. 

Quittor,  400. 

Rabies,  of,  377,  478. 

Race-horse,  characteristics  and  shape 

of  the,  57. 
Racing  or  hunting  stable,  175. 
Racking,  95. 
Racks  fur  titiibles,  170. 
Radius,  fracture  of  the,  .'tlO. 


Rarey's  method  of  breaking  horses, 
128. 

Rarus,  history  of,  539. 

Rattler,  510. 

Rearing,  management  of,  244. 

Reduction  of  hernia,  444. 

Refrigerants,  461. 

Reins,  management  of,  233. 

Relationship  of  parents,  660. 

Relative  inflnenoe  of  sire  and  dam,  110, 
575. 

Relative  proportions  of  the  horse,  19. 

Respiration,  277;  effect  of,  on  atmo- 
spheric air,  277. 

Retention  of  urine,  373. 

Rheumatic  inflammation,  811. 

Rheumatism,  311. 

Ribs,  fractured,  310. 

Riding,  230 ;  to  hounds,  240. 

Ring-bone,  800;  rvmedy  for,  454. 

Ripton,  512. 

Roanoke  (pacer),  566. 

Roaring,  385,  651. 

Roman  horse,  the,  16. 

Round  worms,  367. 

Rowels,  438. 

Royal  George,  563. 

Running,  action  in,  96. 

Running  away,  management  of,  245. 

Rupture  of  the  bowels,  .364. 

Rysdy k's  Hambletonian,  principal  sons 
of,  568 ;  money  received  for  stud  ser- 
vices of,  568 ;  pedigree  of,  595. 

Sabt,  a  breed  of  Arab  horses,  83. 

Saddlery,  care  of,  227. 

Saladin,  570. 

Sale  of  horses,  the,  463. 

Sallenders,  .391. 

Salt,  as  food,  180. 

Saltram  (pacer),  567. 

Sand-crack,  399. 

Sarcoma,  osteo-,  308. 

Saunterer  (English  thorough -bred), 
64. 

Scalds,  477. 

Scapula,  exostosis  of,  305 ;  fractures  of 
the,  310. 

Scratches  (see  Grease). 

Scratching  the  ear,  management  of, 
204. 

Screwdriver,  508,  509. 

Scripture,  the  horse  of,  13. 

Seat  in  riding,  directions  for,  232. 

Seclaoni,  a  breed  of  Arab  horses,  33. 

Secretion,  physiology  of,  281 ;  medi- 
cines for  defective,  448. 

Sedative?.  461. 

Seedv  toe,  408. 

Seeley's  American  Star,  562,  571. 
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Bentatioi,  nerrM  of,  rappUed  to  the 
lipf ,  290. 

BorTWdU*  rooms  In  ttablee,  174. 

8eton  needles,  description  of,  438. 

Betons,  insertion  of,  438. 

Shakspeare,  659,  580. 

Shaving,  108. 

Sheaths,  inflamed  tendinous,  314. 

Sherman,  bj  Justin  Morgan,  564. 

Shoe,  clenehes  for  the,  200;  removal 
of  the,  199;  different  shapes  of  the, 
428. 

Shoeing,  421  ettq, ;  pricks  in,  415. 

Shoulder,  the,  21;  strain  of  the,  317; 
lotion  for  galled,  481. 

Shouldering,  the  habit  of,  245.  • 

Shjing,  management  of,  243. 

Sidebone,  300. 

Side  line,  the,  433. 

Sinews,  strains  of  the  back,  310. 

Singeing,  192 ;  lamp  for,  193. 

Sire  and  dam,  relative  influence  of, 
110,  575;  condition  of,  in  breeding, 
687. 

Sir  Henry  (thorough-bred),  662. 

Sir  Peter,  508,  659. 

Sir  Tatton  S/kes  (English  thorough- 
bred), 63,  75. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (pacer),  566 

SitfasU,  391. 

Sise,  importance  of,  in  the  stallion, 
575. 

Skeleton  of  the  horse,  the,  250. 

Skin,  the  organ  of  touch,  290 ;  medi- 
cines for  disordered  stete  of  the,  447. 

Skull,  fractures  of  the,  310. 

Sleepy  staggers  (see  Apoplexy),  380. 

Smuggler,  567 ;  history  of,  533 ;  race 
at  Cleveland,  534 ;  pedigree  of,  59S. 

Soiling,  223. 

Sole,  the,  293 ;  bruises  of  fhe,  416. 

Sontag,  567. 

Sore-throat,  350 ;  catarrhal,  327. 

Sovereign  (imp.),  103. 

Soundness,  importance  of,  in  sire  and 
dam,  107,  617. 

Soundness,  laws  of,  464. 

South  American  horee,  the,  45. 

Spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  348. 

Spasmodic  colic,  361. 

Spavin,  bog,  313;  bone,  302;  remedy 
for,  454. 

Speed,  of  the  Arab  horse,  37 ;  import- 
ance of,  in  the  stallion,  617 ;  of  the 
trotter,  582. 

Spinal  column,  the,  252. 

Spinal  cord,  the  source  of  the  power  to 
move,  584. 

Spine,  ii^ury  of  the,  causing  paralysis, 
380 ;  fractures  of  the,  310. 


Spleen,  the,  283. 

Splints,  298 ;  remedy  for,  454. 

Sprains,  477. 

St.  Julien,  description  of,  546 :  bif  torv 
of,  540 ;  trot  against  time,  548. 

St.  Lawrence,  563. 

Stable  management,  177 ;  vices.  202. 

Stables,  155. 

StaiTord,  tamed  by  Rarey,  128,  130. 

Staggers,  mad,  375 ;  sleepy,  380 ;  stom 
aoh,  353,  487 ;  remedy  for,  452. 

Stallion,  choosing  a,  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, 575,  649. 

Stalls,  157;  iron  fittings  for,  172. 

Standing,  attitude  assumed  in,  78. 

Starting  the  hone  in  bis  various  paces, 
modes  of,  235. 

Steeple-chasing,  620. 

Stifle  joint,  strain  of  the,  322. 

StimulanU,  462. 

Stings  of  insoetA,  392,  478. 

Stomach,  the,  29,  282 ;  medicines  for 
debility  of,  448;  sUggers,  353,  487. 

Stomachics,  462. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  625. 

Strains,  316;  of  the  back-sinews,  319; 
of  the  back  and  loinsv  316 ;  of  the 
coffin-joint,  318 :  of  the  hock,  ."(22 : 
of  the  fetlock,  318 ;  of  the  hip-joint, 
322;  of  the  knee,  317  ;  of  the  shoul- 
der, 317;  of  the  stifle-joint,  322; 
of  tho  suspensory  ligaments,  314, 
319. 

Strangles,  351. 

Strangulation  of  the  bowels,  364. 

Stride,  in  trotting,  essential  element! 
of  the,  582. 

String  halt,  381. 

Stumbling,  246. 

Styptics,  462. 

Summering,  222. 

Sunstroke,  382,  485. 

Superpurgation,  363 ;  remedy  for,  449. 

Surfeit,  388. 

Surplice  (English  thorough-bred),  75. 

Suspensory  ligaments,  strain  of  the, 
318. 

Sweating,  object  of,  208;  the  ordinarv, 
210. 

Swelled  legs,  393. 

Syncope,  480. 

Synovial  membrane,  inflammation  of 
the,  313. 

Taoony,  515,  518;    races  with   Lady 

Suffolk  and  Mac,  515,  516. 
Tail,  the,  255;  of  the  thorough-bi  eel 

race-horse,  76. 
Tartary,  the  horses  of,  43. 
Teeth,  the,  257;  age  of  the  horse  as 
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indicated  hj,  258;  irregalaritiM  in 
the  growUi  of,  265. 

Temperature  of  stables,  200. 

Tendinoas  sheaths,  inflammation  of, 
814. 

Tendons,  268;  diseases  of  the,  311. 

Tetanus,  378. 

Thick  wind,  347. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  historj  of,  531. 

Thoracic  arch,  the,  254 ;  organs,  dis- 
eases of  the,  326. 

Thorax,  the,  272. 

Thormanby  (English  thorough -bred), 
58. 

Thorns  in  the  leg,  221. 

Thorough  -  bred,  characteristics  and 
shape  of  the,  57 ;  influence  upon 
trotting  stock,  507,  562;  general 
historj  of  the  American,  52. 

Thoroughpin,  313 ;  in  the  bursa,  315. 

Thread- worms,  368. 

Throat,  sore,  360. 

Thrush,  401. 

Tibia,  fractures  of  the,  810. 

Tiles,  enamelled,  for  stables,  172. 

Tippecanoe  (pacer),  566. 

Tissue,  fibrous,  268. 

Toe,  seedy,  408. 

Tom  Wonder,  566. 

Tonics,  463. 

Toorkistan,  the  horses  of,  42. 

Topgallant,  508,  560. 

Touch,  the  organ  of,  200 ;  sense  of, 
necessary  to  the  appreciation  of 
form,  200. 

Training  colts  to  trot,  58S. 

Training  hordes,  Rarey>  method  of,128, 

Travis,  the,  of  stables,  168. 

Trevis,  the,  or  break,  434. 

Trimming,  193. 

Trinket,  550 ;  pedigree  of,  612. 

Trot,  the,  86;  starting  into  a,  236; 
teaching  the  colt  to,  588. 

Trotter,  the  American,  50,  503  et 
»eq.,  555  et  t^Q'i  the  Norfolk,  89, 
558;  the  Orion,  558;  breeding  of 
the,  573 ;  points  of  a,  582 :  elements 
of  speed  m,  584;  training,  588  et 
»tq. 

Trotting,  origination  of,  in  England  as 
a  public  amusement,  557 ;  origina- 
tion of,  in  America  as  a  public  amuse- 
ment, 507,  558 ;  influence  of  import- 
ed thorough- breds  upon  the  trotting 
stock  of  America,  507,  562:  relution- 
ship  to  pacing,  565  ;  improvement  in 
time  in,  551. 

Trouble,  508,  560. 

True  Briton,  the  founder  of  the  Morgan 
stock,  48. 


Trumpeting,  338. 
Trustee,  the  twenty-miler,  518 
Tumors,  on  the  tendons,  312. 
Turkish  bath,  the,  213. 
Turkish  horse,  the,  42. 
Turning  out  tc  grass,  226. 
Two-jear-old  racing,  619,  652. 
Typhoid  fever,  417,  418. 

Ulcbrb,  lotions  for  foul,  461. 

Umpire  (thorough -bred),  54. 

Unknown  (pacer),  566. 

Unnerving,  444. 

Unsoundness,  what  constitutes  It, 
463. 

Unsoqndness  of  the  feet  and  legs, 
marshes  useful  in,  225. 

Urine,  bloody,  371 ;  retention  of,  373 ; 
bloody,  medicines  for,  452;  medi- 
cines to  increase  the  flow  of,  458. 

Uterus,  inversion  of  the,  374. 

Vaoin A,  inflammation  of  the,  374. 
Veins,  inflammation  of,  after  bleeding, 

436. 
Venous     blood,    action     of    air    on, 

277. 
Ventilating     shaft,     167 ;     windows, 

162. 
Ventilation  of  stables,  166. 
Vermifuges  (see  Anthelmintics). 
Vermont    Black    Hawk  (Hill's),  564, 

569. 
Vermont  cart-horse,  the,  55. 
Vertebrn,  the,  253. 
Vesicants  (see  Blisters). 
Veterinary  surgeon,  what  to  do  before 

he  comes,  469  et  neq. 
Vices,  out-door,  243;  stable,  remedies 

for,  202. 
Viscera,  abdominal,  diseases  of  the, 

350,  ^ 

Vives,  352. 

Walk,  the,  78;  mode  of  starting  the 

horse  into  a,  235. 
Walkill  Chief,  568. 
Walking,  rate  of,  86. 
Walls  of  stables,  173. 
Warbles,  391.  * 

War  Eagle,  conformation  of,  582. 
Warts,  removal  of,  396. 
Washes,  460. 

Water,  180;  supply  of  stables,  165. 
Water    in   the    chest  (Hydrothorax), 

345. 
Water  pipes  for  stables^  165. 
Weaning  the  foal,  127,  593. 
Weaving.  205. 
Weight,  distribution  of,  76. 
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Whalebone,  508,  509,  560. 

Wheeling,  938. 

WhisUing,  838. 

Wild  DftTTell  (English  thorough-bred), 

75,  055. 
Wild  Horte  of  Amerioa,  Herbert's  ao- 

oount  of  the,  46. 
Wild  TarUr  horse,  tbe»  43. 
Wind,  broken,  846;  thick,  347. 
Windows  for  sUbles,  162. 
Wind-galls,  314;  remedy  for,  459. 
Withers,  flstnU  of  the,  806. 
Woodpecker,  567. 


Work,  preparation  for,  206 ;  tre^tmeni 

of,  after,  220. 
Worm  medieines,  449. 
Worms,  intestin^,  367. 
Wonnds,    472;    of    the  joinU,    324; 

medicines  to  destroy  proud'flesh  In, 

454. 

XaxopHoir,  bis  directions  for  pnrohas 
ing  a  hone,  14. 

TouM«  Babbaw,  518,  569. 

Tonng  Morrill.  570 ;  pedigree  of,  599. 
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